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T O r II L 

READER. 



TJOV haff here ct Cow pleat Colled ton of the 
i , jt^jcral Harks of Air.] o n n L o c k i:, 

, Cj, z' ere piihliflid tn his Ltfe-tme, either 
ah or v'lthout Ins Maine to them. Awl 
fl),a tl OH wayfl Ic afjtir'd that the Latter 
(hc tirl, //f. J think It proper to tranjlriLe the follozun^ 
i ( Li,: 0 / //// Will and Lcflawent : Whereas the 

JUztnn ’ />. l-iu«J(on, Lihyary-Kccper 0/ the Bodleian 
III, ary} w the VnrJcr/ityof'Oyiioid.ZLrit to me fome 
iinn find, difiniifr of we, for the f aid Library, the 
‘ Looks \i her toj I Jas the Author, / did, in return to the 
‘‘ f’oroiir done we therein, prejent to the jatd Library All 
the Looks that a ere publtfHd under wy Name ; zihuh, 
thd at cep ted ziith honourable mention of me, yet zvtrt not 
“ under flood to anjzeer the Reejuefl made we, it bcin^ jup- 
‘‘ pos'd that there zvere other Lreattfe^ zvhereof J zi as the 
Author, z'dneh ha^je been publtp/d zoithout my Marne to 
hum. Jn eowplianec therefore zuith uhat was defird m 
“ the utwofl LUent of it, and in aiknozeledgemcnt of the 
Honour done me, in thinking my Writings zvorthy to be 
placed amon(( the Works of the Learned in that Augu^ 
“ Repofltory , ^1 do hereby further gi‘ve to the Publick Lt- 
“ brar)i^theVnrjerfiL of Oxtoid, thejefoUoiving Books ; 
“ that' IS 'to fay, Thicc Lcttci^ conceining Toleration : 
‘‘ Tu'oTieatilcs ol Government, {zihereof Air Churchill 
“ h IS pubhflid federal Editions, but all -aery incorred:) The 
“Kealonablcncls ot Chiiftianity, as deliver’d in the 
“ SciipLuics. A Vindication ot the Reatonablcnefs of 
“ Chiiftianitv horn Mr. Edzvards\ ReHetlions : And, 
“ A Second A’ indication ol the Rcafonablenels of Chri- 

[a] jftianity. 


To the READER. 

“ ftiai'ity. *Thc^c arc all the Books ^ zchcreof J am the Au- 
“ /W, zvhkhhave keen publi/hed zvithont my Islame to 
thcml^ 

To tPjejc Books Jmbli jBd by Air. Lock e in his Life- 
iim(\ arc added thefe folloz'in^^ zlIjkIj hauc been printed 
fincc his Death ’, viz. His rarapliraic on St. Paul's Lpiftlcs 
to tile Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Ephe/tans : 
To zvhich is prefix'd. An Lllay for tlije UnclerftandiiE^ ot 
Sr. Paul's Epi files by LonfLiltini^ Sc. Paul hnnfell. His 
PoflhuinoLis Works : and Some familiar Letters between 
him and hisriicnds. 

As to this Edition of all his Wofks together, J have 
this to advert ife the Reader, Dhat ?nof of them arc printed 
from Copies correlled and enlarg'd under Ah'. L o (. k ks 
oivn Hand ', and in particular, Dhat the Two Treacifes of 
(Jt)vernment zoere never till nozv piiblifh'd from a Copy 
corr cried b)himjelf 
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ESSAY 

CONCERNING 

Human Underftanding. 


In Four BOOKS. 


E C c L E S. XI. 5. 

jis thou kmzveft not what is the of the Spirit, nor hozv the 
Bones do grozo in the Womb of her that is zvith Child : Even 
Jo thou knoivefl not the Works of God, who maketh all things. 


CHjiam helium ejl velle confteri potius nefeire quod nefeias, quam 
ifla ejjuiientcm naujeare, atque ipjum fibi difplicere ! Cic de 
Nac. Deor. lib. i. 
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a 



To rile Right Honourable 

THOMAS 

I'arl of Pembroke and Alcjupomcry, 

Bviron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord /?«?/} of Ken- 
dal, Par, Fitzbu't^b, Marmion, St, Ouintin, 
and Shurland ; Lord-Prefident of his Ma- 
jefty’s mod Honourable Privy -Council, 
and Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Wilts, and of South-Wales. 

My Lord, 

HIS Trcatile, which is grown up under 
)our Lordihip’s Eye, and has ventur’d into 
the Woild by your Order, does now, by a 
^ natural kind ot Right, come to your Lord- 
Ihip lor that Prote(5tion, which \ou feveral 
Yeais liiice promis’d it. ’Tis not that I think any Name, 
how gieat loever, let at the beginning of a Book, will be 
able to cover the Faults are to be found in it. Things in 
Print mull ftandand fall by their own Worth, or the Rea- 
der’s Francy. But theie being nothing more to be defiPd 
for Truth, than a fair unprejudic’d Hearing, no body is 
more likely to procure me that, than your Lordfhip ; who 
aie allow’d to have got fo intimate an Acquaintance with 
her, in her more retir’d RecefTes. Your Lordfhip is known 
to have fo far advanc’d your Speculations in the moft ab- 
ftra<5f and general Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordi- 
nary Reach, or common Methods, that your Allowance 
and Approbation of the Defign of this Treatife, will at 
leaf! preferve it from being condemn’d without reading ; 

and 




IV 


The Epiftle Dedicatory, 

a!Sj|3 will prevail to have thofe Parts a little weigh’d, which 
might otherwile, perhaps, be thought to deferve no Con- 
lideration, for being fomewhat out of the common Road. 
The Imputation ol Novelty is a terrible Charge amongft 
thofe, who judge of Men’s Heads, as they do of their Pe- 
rukes, by the Fafhion ; and can allow none to be right, but 
the receiv’d Dodbrines, Truth fcarce ever yet carry ’d it by 
Vote any where at its firft Appearance : New Opinions are 
always fuf pedfed, and ufually oppos’d, without any other 
Reafon, butbccaufe they are not already common. But 
Truth, like Gold, is not the lefs fo, for being newly 
brought out of the Mine. ’Tis Trial and Examination muft 
give it Price, and not any antick Fafhion : And tho’it be 
not yet current by the publick Stamp ; yet it may, for all 
that, be as old as Nature, and is certainly not the lefs ge- 
nuine. Your Lordlhip can give great and convincing In- 
fiances of tiris, whenever you pleafe to oblige the Publick 
with ;omc of thofe large and comprchenfiveDifcoverics you 
have made of Truths, hitherto unknown, unlefs to fome 
(cw, to whom your Lordfhip has been pleas'd not wholly to 
conceal them. Tliis alone were a fumciejit Reafon, were 
there no other, why 1 fhould dedicate this Ejfry to your 
Lordfhip ; and its having fome little Correfpondence witli 
fome Parts of that nobler and vaft Syflem of the Sciences 
your Lordfhip has made fo new, exadf, and inflrudlive a 
braughtof, 1 think it Glory enough, if your Lordfhip per- 
mit me to boaft, that here and there 1 have fallen into fome 
Thoughts not wholly different from your’s. If your Lord- 
fhip think fit, that, by your Encouragement, this fhould ap- 
pear in the World, 1 hope it may be a Reafon, fome time 
or ocher, to lead your Lordfhip farther ; and you will allow 
me to fay, that you here give the World an Earneft of fbme- 
tlung, that, if they can bear with this, will be truly worth 
thcii LxpedPation. This, my Lord, fhewswhat a Prefent I 
here make to your Lordlhip ; juftfuchas the poor Man does 
to his rich and great Neighbour, by whom the Basket of 
Flowers, or Fruit, is not ill taken, tho’ he has more plenty 
of his own Growth, and in much greater Perfedlion. Worth- 
Icfs Filings receive aValue,when they are made theOfFerings 
of RcipcCb, Efleem and Gratitude: Thefe you have given 
iTiC fo mighty and peculiar Reafons to have, in the higheft 

degree. 



The Epijlle 'Dedicatory. 

degree, for your Lordlhip, that if they can add’ a PriCj^o 
what they go along with, proportionable to their own Great- 
nefs, I can with Confidence brag, I here make your Lordfhip 
the richeft Prefent you ever receiv’d. This 1 am fure, I am 
under the greateft Obligation to feek all Occafions to ac- 
knowledge a long Train of Favours, 1 have receiv’d from 
your Lordfhip ; Favours, tho’ great and important in them- 
Iclves, yet made much more fb by the Forwardnefs, Con- 
cern, and Kindnefs, and other obliging Circumftances, that 
never fail’d to accompany them. To all this, you are pleas’d 
to add that whichgives yet more Weight and Relifh to all 
the reft : You vouenfafe to continue me in fbme Degrees 
of your Efleem, and allow me a Place in your good 
Thoughts ; 1 had almoft faid, Friendfhip. This, my Lord, 
your Words and A(5tions fo conflantly fhew on all Occa- 
fions, even to others when I am abfent, that it is not Va- 
nity in me to mention what every body knows: But it 
would be want of good Manners, not to acknowledge what 
fb many arc Witneffes of, and every day tell me, 1 am in- 
debted to your Lordfhip for. I with they could as eafily 
ailifl my Gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing Lngagemeiits it has to your Lordfhip. This, I am 
line, 1 ihould write of the Under (landing without having 
any, if I were not extremely fenfiblc of them, and did not 
lay hold on this Opportunity to teftify to the World, how 
much I am oblig’d to be, and how much I am, 


'"lyorfct -Court, z^th 
or Alay, 1689. 


My LORD, 

Your Lordfhip’s 
Mofl Humble, and 

Mofl Obedient Servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 
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O S'‘fl 

'h ih 

; f 


Tlevc put ifito thy hdUfls^ '^rh.jt Ikis t'cc' ^ ' e rt'i fit>u 

of ' fomc of tny icflc and hcnvv Hours : If /’ '»■ t^'r oy^'d 

hick to prove fo of any of tb/nc, at/d 'A' .. / ^ // / u! b ilf 
fo much ^PlcaUirc 171 readiJig^ d\ I Ihid u: wnt if, 

t bou "uoi It as lift le thifik t Jy diWj <.i / < ' /", / ..V' l, 

ll be ft ow'd- 1^1 ijlakc 770t this-, for it C,’of77i//c//diit /at? <I my fl orb 7/or 

(iiirlude hecanfc 1 was phas'd withihc domz^of it^ that tbervfore T 
<77ifondh taken with it nowit js done. He that hawks at 1 a) ks 
wd Sparrows, has no lefs Sport, tbo' a tmicb hjs conjidm able O/uir- 
•V than he that (lies at nobler Ganic : And he is litile acquainted 
i'ifZ mcH If a, is <Trca,ifi,,l>c U N D E K ST A N U I N G 
•foho docs not know, that as it is the mo ft elevated haenhy of the sSoul, 
0 it is employ'd with a ofreater and mo) c conjlant d)cftz ht-> than ai/y 
f the other'- Its Searches after E ruth, arc a fort of Jlazskint^ and 
Uuntinz, whocin the very Pwjiiit makes a pjeat pan vj the flea- 

are. Jiveryjlep the M/nd takes in its Progref.^ ta:rards hn w- 
edge, makes fomc P)ifcovery, which is tot ciay i.iv , ii.i tic left too, 

or the time at haft- , t- ■ / • ra ^ i i 

Jvr ibe TJndevfldfut^ hhe the ^ Ohjai s otily hy 

Is own Sight, cannot but be pleas'd witbwbat it difcuvcrs, having 
fris Reeret for wbathas cfcapcd it, becauje it is unkiU'Wn. ibis 
be who hasrais'dhiinfclf above the Alms Pasket, and not content to 
Hr-e lazily on Scraps of begg'd Opinions, fets bis own Ibouphts on 
work, to find and follow 1) nth, will ^whatever he hghu- oif net inijs 
the Hunter's SatisfaHion : every moment of bis Purjait will re- 
ward his Pains with fame ‘IJelight, and be will have rcajou to 
think his time not ill fpent, even when he cannot much kvajl cj any 

"^^^'hfs^^RfaTeli is the Entertainment oftbofe, who let loo fe thcii 
ownrhoughts, and follow them in writings which tlwuougHefnot 
r7 envy them, fmee they afford thee an Opportunity of the like 1 i- 
verfion, if thou wilt make nfe of thy ownP hough sin ryding. I is 
to them, if they are thy own, that I refer my jelf - It at if they ate 
^aken upon Tfruft from others, 'tisno great matter what they at^e ; 
they not following Tfrtith, but fotnc meaner Confidcrat ion. And tis^ 
not worthwhile to he concern'd, what he fays ot thiiAs, waofays a 






The Epiftle to the Reader. vii 

thinks only as heis dircBedhy another. If then jtidgeji'for thy^j^f, 

I know thou wilt judgccandidly j and then Ifiall not he harmea or 
offendedy whatever he thy Ccnfurc. For tho^ it he certainy that there 
is nothing in this T’reatifey of the ‘Truth whereof I asn not fully per- 
ftiaded'y yet I confider my felf as liable to MiJiakeSy as I can think 
thee ; asfd kfiow, that this Hook muft Jiand or fall with theey not hy 
any Opinion 1 have of it y hut thy own. If thou fndeji little in it ?/ew 
or isijiruiiive to theey thou art not tohlatne me for it. It was 7iot 
meant for thofc that had already majlefd this Suhje'ci, and tnadc a 
thorow Acquaisitance Z!^ith their own Uttderftandisigs \ htttfr 7 ny 
own Infer mat ioUy and the Satisfa'ciion of a few Friends, who ac~ 
knowlcdg'd themfehes not to have fufHciently conjidedd it. I fere 
itfttotrouhletheewiibtheHiJiory ofthis lif'ay, Ifisculd tell theey 
that five or fix Frietids mcetitig at my Chamher, and difeourfimg on 
a Snhjcti very rejnotefi*om thisy found tbemfelves quickly at a fiandy 
hy the ‘Difficulties that rofe on every fide. After we had a while 
puzzled our felvcsy without coming any tiearer a Rcfolntion of thofe 
Douhts which pcrpled d us, it came i tit o my T bought Sy that we took 
a wrong Courfc ; and that before we fet our felves upon Etiquirics 
of that tiaiurcy it was neccjfary to examine our own AhilitieSy and 
fee what Ob/e'cf.s our Underjiandi tigs wcrcy or were not fitted to deal 
with. This I propos'd to the Cotnpanyy who all readily afietitcd ; 
and thereupon it was agreed y that this ftmild he our fir fi finquiry. 

Some hafiy and undigefted Thought Sy oji a StihjeZi I had t/cver before 
confided dy which I fet down agaiti ft our next fleeting, gave the firfi 
FjSitratice itito this Difeourfie ; which having been thus hc^tin by 
Chance, was cositimfd by Intreaty', writtetihy incoherent ‘Parcels', 
and, after long Intervals of Neglecly re futned again, as my Humour 
or Occafions permitted', and at lajl, in a Retirement, where an 
Attendance on my Health gave me l^eifnre, it was brought into that 
Order thou now feef it. 

‘This d/fcontinu'd way of writing, may have occafion'd, hefides 
others, two contrary Faults, vix. That too little and too much mav 
be faid in it. If thou findeft ajiy thing wanting, I fb all be glad that 
what 1 have wi it gives thee any Dcjirc that Ifiould have gone far- 
ther : If it fee JUS too much to thee, thou tnuft blatnc the Suhjecl ; for 
when I fh ft put Pen to ‘Paper, Ithought all Ifhould have to fay 0 }i 
this matter, would have hceti contain'd in one Sheet of Paper \ but 
the farther I went, the larger Profpefi I had : new Difeovenes led 
tnc ftill on, and fo it grew infenfibly to the Hulk it now appears in. 

I will not dotty, but poffibly it might be reduced to a narrow er Com- 
pafs than it is : and that fotnc Parts xfi it might be contriifted : The 
way it has been writ in, by Catches, and many long Intervals of In- 
terruption, being apt to caufe fame Repetitions. Hut to confefsthc 
Truth, I am now too lazy, or too Imfy to make it fioortcr. 

1 am not ignorant how little I herein con fult my own Reputation, 
when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, fo apt to difgtift the mofi 
judicious, who are always the nicefi Readers. ^ Hut they who know 
Sloth is apt to content it fclf with any Excufe, will pardon me, if 
mine has prevail'd on me, where, I think, I have a very good 
one. I will not therefore allcdgc in my Defence, that the fame 
Notion having different Rejpefils, may he convenient or neccjfa- 
ry to prove or illujirate fever al Parts of the fame Dif- 
coiirfc ', and that fo it has happetfd in many Parts of this : Hut 
waving that , I finall frankly avow , that I have fom crimes 
dwelt long upon the fame Argument , and exprefs'd it dif- 
ferent 



The Epiftle to the Reader. 

I Muji mform my Reader, are tiot all new Matter, hut mofi 
ojfheui either farther Confirmation of what I had f aid, or Eseplica- 
tions, toprecefit others being miftaken in the IScttfe of what was for- 
merly printed, and not any Variation in tnc from it : Imnft only ex- 
cept the Alterations I have wade in Book 11. Chap. 21 . - 

What 1 bad there writ conccrninglAh^Tty and theydiW, Ithongbp 
deferv'd as accurate a View as 1 was capable of : Thojc SuhjeUs ha- 
ving, in all A^es, exercis'd the learned Part of the World with J^tief- 
tions and ^i^ulties, that have not a little perplex'd Morality and 
^Divinity’, thofc Rarts of Knowledge that M^n are mofi concern d to 
he clear in. Upon a defer Infpedion into the working of Men's Minds, 
and a flrifter Fjxamination ofthofe Mot ives and Views they are turn'd 
by, I have found Rcafon fomewhat to alter the thoughts I formerly 
had concerning that, which gives the lafi Fyctermination to the Will 

all voluntary Ail ions. This 1 cannot forbear to acknowledge to the 
J Tor Id, with as much Freedom and Readinefs, as I at firfi publtflfd 
what then feem'dto me to be right, thinking myfelfmore concern'd to 
cfuit and renounce any Opinion, than op pofe that of another, when 
Friith appears againfi it. For 'tis Frutb alone I feck, and th n 
will always he welcome to me, when, or fromwbcnccfoei'c) it ci>,ncs. 

Rut what Forwardnejs foever I have to refi^n any Opinion 1 have, 
or to recede from any thing I have writ, upon the firfi Evidence of an 
Error in it-, yet this I mufi own, that I have not had the gind Link 
to receive any Light from tbofc Exceptions I have met with in "Print 
againfi any part of my Rook nor have, from any thing has been urg'd 
again fi it, found Rcafon to alter my Senfe, in any of the Points have 
been queftion'd. Ifihcther the Subjefi I have in hand rcqiin ts often 
more 'Thought and Attention, than curjory Readers, at Inrfl fucb as 
arc prepqfj'efs'd, arc willing to allow ; or whether any Obfenrtty inmv 
Exprcffions cafts a Cloud over it, and the jc Notions are made difficult 
to others jtpprchenfion in my way of treating them : So it is, that 
my Meaning, I find, is often miftaken, and I have not the go^d Luck 
to be everywhere righth underftood. There arc fo many Inftanccs of 
this, that I think it Jufticc to my Reader and myfclf, to conclude, 
that either my Rook is plainly enough wt itten to be rightly underftood 
by thofc, who perufe it with that Attention and Indiffcrcncy, which 
every one, who will give himjclfthe Pains to read, ought to employ in 
reading-, or elfc that 1 have writ mine fo ohfenrely, that it is in vain 
to go about to mend it. Which ever of thefe be that "Truth, 'tis myfcfi 
only am ajfiflcd thereby, and therefore Iftpall he far from trouhhng 
my Reader with what I think might be faid, in anfwer to thofc fcvc- 
ral ObjeFtions I have met with, to Pajfagcs here and there of my 
Rook. Since Iperfuadc my [elf, that he who thinks them of moment 
enough to be concern'd, whether they arc true or falfe, will be ablcto 
fee, that what is faid, is cither not well founded, or clfe not contrary 
to my DoFirine, when land my Oppojcr come both to he well under- 
ftood. 

If any, careful that none of their good Thought sflmild he loft, have 
pnblifh'd their Cenfurcs of my Hflay, with this Honour done to it, 
tha^ they will not fujfer it to be an ElTay ; Heave it to the Pubhek to 
value the Obligation they have to their critical Pens, and faall not 
waftc my Reader's Time in fo idle or tll-nat tir'd an Employment of 
mine, as to Icjfen the SatisfaFiion any one basin hivifclf, or gives to 
others in fo hafty a Confutation of what I have written. 
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T’helioo}; fellers preparing for the fourth Editiofzof ///yEffay, 

Vie Notice of it ^ that I mighty if I had lei fur e^ vtake any /idditi)'is 
gr Alterations I fooiild think fit . Whereupon I thought it convenient 
to advert ife the Keader^ that heft de t fever al Correiiiofis I had made 
here and there., there vutt one Alteration ii'hich it was nccefiary tu 
I’lention, hecanfe it ran thro' the whole ''Book, and is of confequcncc 
tohr rightly under flood. What 1 thereupon faid, was this. 

Clear and diftinft Ideas are ferms, which tho' familiar and fre- 
quent i 71 Men's Mouth t, 1 have reafoti to think eveiyone who ufes, 
does not perfefdly under ft and. And poftihly 'tis but bae and there 
one, who gives hi in fell' tine ttouhle tocotifider thetn fo far as to ktiow 
what he himfelf or others precifely mean by thetu : I have therefore 
in moft places chofe to put AaicemmAte. determined, inftead t/clear 
and diftinQ:, as more likely to direfl Men's Whonghts to my Meaning 
in this matter. By thofe ^Denominations, I mean fome Ohjetl in the 
Mind, andconfcqncntly determined, i. e. fuchas it is there fee n and 
perceiv'd to he. fihis, 1 think, may fitly be call'd a determinate or 
determined Idea, when fiich as tt is at any time ohjeclivcly in the 
Mind, avd fo detenniaed there, it is annex'd, and without p a- 
1 tat ton detcnuiidd to a Name oral tictilatc Sound, which it to be ft ed- 
dily the Sign (J Aji. ' very fame Objefl of the JMind, or dcicrminarc 
Idea. 

'Iv explain this a little more particularly. By determinate, when 
apply' d to a Jimple Idea, / mean that finiplc Appearance which the 
Mttid has in its view, or perceives tn itfelf, when that Idea it ftid 
to be in it', yij/ determined, when apply' d to a com\)\cx Idea, I mean 
fiu’n an one as confifis of a determinate Number of certain fimple or 
hf tompUx Ideas, joitfd in fuch a 'Proportion and Situate n, as the 
J\lind has bej 'ere its view, and fees in itfelf when that Idea is pre- 
fent in it, or fwuld he prefent in it, whett a Mt.n giccs a Name 
to It. I Jiiy lliould be; bccanfc it is not every one, nor perhaps any 
one, who h fo careful of his language, as to ufc no Word, till he 
views tn bis Mind the prectfe determined Idea, whtih he lefvlztt 
to make it the Sign of. A he want of this, is the Caafe if no f mall 
Obfinrity and Coni if ion in JMcn's '’Thoughts and TDijh tnjes. 

I know there are not Words enough in any I^anguage, to anfwc) 
all tin'. Tariety t'/'Ideas, that enter into Men's TJifcouifet and Rea- 
fvntngs. But this hindc) s not, but that when any one ufes any 
A ’erm, he may have in his Mind a determin’d Idea, which he makes 
it the Sian of, anel to which he jhonld keep it fteddily annex'd, dm tag 
that pri font AAfeom fc 1 1 'here he docs not, or cannot do this, be in vain 
pu'tends to cle.r or diliincl ideas; 'Ais plain his arc not fo ; and 
thenfo! c 1 he t e c in be expe'clcd^ nothing hut Ob fern ity and Confufwn, 
where fiicbA ei ms aie made ufc of, whiihhave not ji.ch a precife‘Dc- 
termination. 

Upon this (found 1 have thought determin’d Ideas a way of 
(peaking lejs IhibL to miflakc, than and didinil : Audwhcrc 
' Men have got Inch'' \.c\\x\\\)!X\Xca% of all that they rcafn, enquire, or 
argue about, Au r will fnd a great pa) t of their ^Doubts andADijpui cs 
ai'an end. Tin g) cateft part of the ffticft ions and Controvcrfies that 
pel plex Mankih /, depending on the doubtful and unceitatn Ufc of 
Wo) ds, or (ysohiibis the fame) iiidetermiu’d Ideas, which they are tnadc 
to ftand for ; / have made choice of thefe Terms to jigyujy, i. Some 

immediate 
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ht^nediatb OhjeB of the Mindt which it perceives and has before it^ 
dtftinfi from the Sound it ufes as a Sign of it, 2. T^bat this Idea, 
thus determin’d, i. e. which the Mind has in itfelf and knows and 
feestbercy determin’d without am Change to that Natnoy and that 
Name determin’d to that precife Idea. If Men bad fnch detertirni^ji 
] Ideas in their ^Enquiries and Hifcourfesy they would both difeern 

how far their own Enquiries and Uifcotirfcs went, and avoid the 
greateftpart of the Hifputes andWranglings they have with others, 
^ejides this, the Hookfcller will think it necejfary IJhould advert ife 
the Reader y that there is an Addition of two Chapters wholly new ; 
the oneoi the Affbeiation of Ideas, the other ^'Enchufiafni. Njcfey 
with fome other larger Additions never before print edy he has ett- 
ga^d to print by themfelves after the fame matmery and for the fame 
purpofoy as was done when this Effay had the fecond hnprejfwn. 
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58,59. Our Judgment of prefent Good or 
Evil, abways right. 

60. From a wrong Judgment of vthat 


makes a neceffary pan of their Hap- 
pinefs. 

61,62. A more particular Account of wrong 
Judgmetus. 

6%. In comparing prefent and future, 
64,6^. Caufesofthis. 

66. In confidering Confequences of Ac- 
tions. 

67. Caufes of this. 

68 . Wrong Judgment of what is necej- 
fary to our Happinefs. 

69. We can change the Agreeablencfs or 
Difagreeablenefs in things. 

70,7 1,1 Preference of Vice to Virtue, a 
7 2,73. j manifefl wrong Judgment. 

Q H A P. XXII. 

Of mixed Modes. 

SECT. 

1 . Mixed Modes, what. 

2. Made by the Mind. 

3. Sometimes got by the Explication of 
their Names. 

4. Tlse Name ties the Parts of the mixed 
Modes into one Idea. 

5 . The Caufe of making mixed Modes. 

6. Why MAirds in one Language have 
none anfwering in another, 

7. And Languages change. 

8. Mixed Modes, where they exift. 

9. How we get the Ideas of mix'd 
Modes. 

10. Motion, Thinking, and Power, have 
been mofl modify' d. 

11. Several Words feeming to fignify 
ABion, fignify but the EffeB. 

j 2. Mix'd Modes, made alfo of other 
Ideas. 

CHAP. XXIIL 
Of the complex Ideas of Subfiances. 
SECT. 

1. Ideas tf Subflances how made. 

2. Our Idea of Subflance in general. 
3-6. of the forts of Subfiances. 

4. No clear Ideas of Subfiance in ge- 
neral. 

5. As clear an Idea of Spirit as Body. 

7. Powers a great part of our com- 
plex Ideas of Subfiances. 

8. And why. 

9. Three forts of Ideas make our com- 
plex ones of Subfiances. 

10,11. The now fecondary Qualities of Bo- 
Ses would difappear, if we could 
difeover the primary ones of their mi- 
nute Parts. 

12. Otar Faculties of Difeovery fuiled 
to our State. 

13. ConjeBure about Spirits. 

14. Complex Ideas of Subfiances. 

15. Idea 
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jj. Idea ef Spiritual SuhftanceSy as 
clear as oj bodily Subftances. 

• 1 6. Ido Idea oj abJlraEi Subjiance. 
ij. “The Cohejion of folid Parts, and 
Ingulfs, the primary Ideas of Body. 

1 8. usinkin^ and Motivity, the pri~ 
mary Ideas of Spirit. 

1^-21. Spirits capable of Motion. 

ai. Idea of Soul arid Body compar'd. 
43-27. Cohejion of folid Parts in Body, as 
hard to be conceiv'd^ as ‘Thinking 
in a Soul. * 

48,2^. Communication of Motion by Im~ 
pulfe,or byThought, equally intelligible. 

30. Ideas of Body and Spirit compar'd. 

3 1. The Notion of Spirit involves no 
more difficulty in it than that of Body. 

32. H'^e know nothing beyond our Jimple 
Ideas. 

33-35. Idea of God. 

3 6. No Ideas in our complex one of Spi- 
rits, but thofe get from Sesifationor 
RefleEiion. 

37. Recapitulation, 

CHAP. XXIV. 

Of colleBive Ideas of Subjlances. 
SECT. 

I. One Idea. 

а. Made by the Power of compofing in 
the Mind. 

3. All artijiiial things are colIeEliveldeas. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Of Relation. 

SECT. 

1. Relation, what. 

2. Relations without correlativeTerms, 
not eaftly perceiv'd, 

3. Some feemingly abfolute Terms con- 
tain Relations. 

4. Relation different from the things 
related. 

5. Change of Relation may be without 
any Change in the SubjeB. 

б . Relation only betwixt two things. 

7. Ad things capable of Relation. 

8 . The Ideas rf Relation clearer often 
than of the SubjeBs related. 

9. Relations aU terminate in fmple 
Ideas. 

1 o. Terms leading the Mind beyond the 
SubjeB denominated, are relative, 

II. Conclufion. 

CHAP. XXVI. 



SECT. 


I. their Ideas gpt. 

a. Creation, Generatifin, making Al- 
teration. 


3,4. Relations of Time. 

5 . Relations of Place and Rxtenfion. 

6 . AbfolutePerms often Jiand for Re- 
lations. 

CHAP. XXVII. 

Of Identity and TTiverfity. 
SECT. 

1. IVlserein Identity conjijls. 

2. Identity of Subfiances, Identity cf 
Modes. 

3. Principium Individuationis. 

4. Identity of Vegetables. 

5 . Identity oj Animals. 

6. Identity of Man. 

7. Identity fuited to the Idea. 

S. Same Man. 

p. Perfonal Identity. 

10. Confioufnefs makes perfonalldcntity. 

1 1. Perfonal Identity in change of Sub- 
fiances. 

12. Whether in the Change of thinking 

Subfiances. 

16. Confcioufnefs makes the famePerfon. 

1 7. Self depends on Conjcioufnefs. 

18. ObJeSl of Reward and Punijhment. 
21. Difference between Identity of Man 

and Perfon. 

23. Confioufnefs alone makes Self. 

26. Perfon a forenjtck Term. 

28. TheDiffctiltyjromiBUfeoj Names. 

29. Continu'd Exifience makes Identity. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of other Relations. 

SECT. 

1. Proper tiottal. 

2. Natural. 

3. Inflit uted. 

4. Moral, 

5. Moral Good and Evil. 

6 . Moral Rules. 

7. Laws. 

8. Divine Law, the Meafure of Sin 
and Duty. 

9. Gvil Law, the Meafure of Crimes 
and Innocence. 

10,11. Philofophical Law, the Meafure of 
Virtue and Vice. 

12. Its Infer cements. Commendation, 
and Difcredit, 

1 3 . Thefe t hree Laws, the Rules of mo- 
ral Good and Evil. 


I4>i 5. Morality is the Relation of ABions 
to the Rules. 

16. Tbe Denominations of ABions often 
mijlead us. 

17. Relations innumerable. 

1 8. All Relations terminate in fimple 
Ideas. 


19. We 
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l^.lVe’have ordinarily as clear (or 
clearer) Notion of the Relation as 
of its Foundation. 

JO. fhe Notion of the Relation is the 
fame, vih ether the Rule any AEiion 
is compar'd to, be true or falfe. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Of Clear and Obfcure and 

Confufed Ideas. 

SECT. 

I . Ideas, fame clear and feme diftinSl, 
others obfcure and confufed. 
j . Clear and obfcure, explain'd by Sight. 

3 . Caufes (f Obfeurity. 

4. DtJiinEi and cotfufed, 'what. 

5. Objeliion. 

6 . Confufian of Ideas, is in reference 
to their Names. 

7. D faults •which make Confufon. 
Firfi, complex Ideas made up of too 

few fmple ones, 

8. Secondly, Or its fmple ones jum- 
bled diforderly together. 

9. Thirdly, Or are mutable or mde~ 
termin'd. 

10. Confufon without reference to 
Names, hardly conceivable. 
j I. Confufon concerns always two Ideas. 

12. Caufes of Confufon. 

13. Complex Ideas may be diflinB in 
one part, and confufed in another. 

14. 'This, if not heeded, caufes Confu- 
fon in our Arguings. 

15. Inflames in Eternity. 

16, ty Di'isifbility of Matter. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Of Real and Fantafiical Ideas. 

SECT. 

1 . Real Ideas are conformable to their 
Archetypes. 

2. Simple Ideas all real. 

3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations. 

4. Mixed Modes made of confiftent 
Ideas, are real. 

5 . Ideas of Subflances are real, when 
they agree with the Exifience of 
things. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas, 
SECT. 

1 . Adequate Ideas are fuch as perfelily 
reprefent their Archetypes. 

2. Simple Ideas all adequate. 

3 . M>des are aU adequate. 


4, 5 . Modes in reference to fettled Nantes ^ 
may be inadequate. 

< 5 , 7 - Ideas of Subflances, as refer'd to 
real EJfences, not adequate. 

8,1 1. Ideas of Subflances, as CoUeElions of 
their j^ialities, are all inadequate, 

12. Simple Ideas 'icKlvTm, and adequate. 

23, Ideas of Subflances are iic]o.Ta, in- 
adequate. 

1 4. Ideas of Modes and Relations areAr- 
chefypes, and cannot but be adequate. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Of true and falfe Ideas. 
SECT. 

1 . Truth and Paljhood properly belongs 
to Propojttions, 

2. Metaphyjkal Truth cent atm a tacit 
Proportion, 

3. No Idea as an Appearance in the 
Mind true or jalfc, 

4. Ideas refer* d to any things may be 
true or falfe, 

5. Other Mens Ideas,, real Exifience^ 
and fuppofed real EJfences yare what 
Men ufually refer their Ideas to. 

^-8. The Caufe of fuch References, 

Simple Ideas may be falje in refe^ 
rente to others of the fame Name^ 
but are leajl liable to be fo. 

10. Ideas of mix*d Modes mofl liable 
to be falfe in this Senfe, 

11. Or at leajl to be thought falfe, 

12. And why, 

13. As refe/d to real Exifience none 
of our Ideas can befalfe^ but thofe 
of Subflances, 

14-15. Fir fl fmple Ideas in this Senfe not 
falfe y and why, 

15. Tho* one Mans Idea of Blue Jhould 
be different from another* s. 

17. Secondly y Modes not falfe, 

18. Thirdly^ Ideas of Subflances^ when 
fjdfe. 

19. Truth or Fal/hood always fuppofes 
Affirmation or Negation. 

20. Ideas in themfelves never true nor 
falfe. 

21. But are falfe. Fir fl, when judged 
agreeable to another Man's Idea 
without being fo. 

22. Secondly, When judg'd to agree to 
real Exifience, when they do not. 

23. thirdly, When judg'd adequate, 
•without being fo. 

24. Fourthly, F^ien judg'd to reprefent 
the real Effence. 

2 j. Ideas when falfe. 

26. More properly to be call'd right or 
•wrong* 

27 . Conclufion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. xxxm. 

Of the Ajfodation of Ideas. 
SECT. 

1 . Something unrcafomible in mojl Men. 

2. Not wholly from Self-love. 

3. Nor from Edui ation. 

4. A Degree of Madnefs. 

5 . From a wrong Conneihon of Ideas. 

6. ihis Connexion how made. 


7 , 8 . Some Antipathies an EfiB of it. 

9. A great Caufe oj Errors. 

10-12. Inflames, 

13. IVhy Time cures feme Diforders in 
the Mhid^ whuh Reafon cannot , 
14-16. Farther hijlamcK of the EffeBs of 
the AffoLratr 'u vj Ideas. 

17. Its Injincme on intelleBual Habits. 

18. Objervable in dr f event ScBs. 


BOOK III. 


. Of Words, 

C H A P. L tures of the Untlerflandin^^;. 


Of f Fords, or Language in general. 
SECT. 

1 . Man fitted to form articulate Sounds. 

2. To make them Signs of Ideas. 

5,4. ‘lo make general Signs. 

5. IVords ultimately desived from fiuh 
as fignijy fenfible Ideas. 

6. Dijls-ibution. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Signification of IVords. 
SECT. 

I. IVords are fenfible Signs nenjfary 
Jor Communication. 

~}3 IVords are the jcnfible Signs of his 
Ideas xuho ufes them. 

4. IVords often Jecretly refer* d, Firfi^ 
to the Ideas in other Mens Minds. 

5. Secondly, 'To the Reality of things. 

6 . VA>rds by Ufe readily excite Ideas. 

7. IVords often ufed without Significa- 
tion. 

8. Fheir Signification perfeBly arbi- 
trary. 

CHAP. III. 

Of general Terms. 

SECT. 

I. Thegreatefi part of IVords general. 

», For every particular thing to have a 
Name, is impoffible. 

3^. And ufelefs. 

5. fVhat things have proper Names. 
tf,8. Hew general IVords are made. 

9. General Natures are nothing hut 
abflraB Ideas. 

10. IVhy the Genus is ordinarily made 
ufe of in Definitions. 

II. General and Univerfal are Crea- 

Vot.I. 


12. Abjhatl Ideas are the Ffences of 
the Genera and Specic.s. 

ij. 'They are the IVurktnanJhip of the 
Underfianding, but have their Foun- 
dation in the Similitude of t hints. 

14. Each iliflinB abJlraB Idea^ is a di^ 
fliriB Effcnce. 

15. Real and nominal Ejjence. 

16. Conflant CvnneBion bctiveen the 
Nu?ne and nominal Ejfence, 

17. SuppofitioHy that Species are di ft in-- 
guiJFd by their real EffenceSy ufelefs, 

18. Real and nominal EffeniCy the fame 
in fimple Ideas and Mudes^ different 
in Snhjlames. 

19. Eff ernes ingcncralle and incorrupt- 
iible. 

20. Recapitulation. 

CHAP. IV- 
Of the Names of fimple Ideas. 
SECT. 

1. Names of fimple Ideas, Modes, and 
Subfiances, have each fomething pe- 
culiar, 

2. Firfi, Names of fimple Ideas and 
Subfiances, intimate real Exiftence. 

3. Secondly, Names of fimple Ideas 
and Modes, fignify always both real 
and nominal Ejfence. 

4. Fhirdly, Names of fimple Ideas un- 
definable. 

5. If all were definable, *twould be a 
Procefs in infinitum. 

6 . IVhat a Definition is. 

7. &mple Ideas, why undefinable. 

8 ,5>. Infittttces. Motion, 

10. Light. 

1 1 . &mpU Ideas why undefinable, far- 
ther explain'd. 

f 


12,13. 
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[2,13. T*he coyiiYary fl)ew^d in complex I-- 
dcas^ by hijlances of a Statue and 
Rainbow. 

14. "the Names of complex Ideas ^when 
to be made inteUigible by IVords. 

1 5 . Fourthly^ Names of fimple Ideas 
leajl doubtful. 

16. Fifthly^ Simple Ideas have few 
Jfcents in linea prcdicamentali. 

17. Sixthly., Names oj fimple Ideas 
/land for Ideas net at all arbitrary. 

c: H A P. V. 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and 
Relations. 

SECT, 

1. T"hey /land for ab/lraEl Ideas ^ as 
othiY geitoal Names. 

2. Ftrft^ the Ideas they /land for ^ are 
made by the Underfianding. 

3. Secondly^ made arbitrarily^ and 
without Patterns. 

4. How this is done. 

5 . Evidently arbitrary., in that theldca 
is often before the Exi/icnce. 

6 . In/lances ^ Murder., hice/f Stabbing. 

7. But f ill fub/ervient to the End 0/ 
Language. 

8 . Whereof the intranflatahle Words 
of divers Languages are a Proof. 

9. T'his /hews Species to be made for 
Communication. 

10,1 1 • In mixed Modes ^ ^tis the Name 
that ties the Combination together^ 
and makes it a Species. 

1 2. For the Originals of mixed Modes ^ 
we look no farther than the Mind^ 
which alfo (hews them to be the Work- 
man/hip of the Under/landing. 

1 3 . "Their being made by theUnder/land- 
ing without Patterns^ /hews the rea- 
fon why they are fo compounded. 

14. Names of mix* d Modes /land aU 
ways for their real E/fences. 

ly. Why their Names are ufually got 
before their Ideas. 

16. Reafon of my being fo large on this 
SubjeB* 

CHAP* VI. 

Of the Names of Subfiances. 
SECT. 

X. The common Names of Subfiances 
fland for forts. 

2. The E/fence of each fort^ is the ab^ 
ftrali Idea. 

3. The nominal and real E/fence diff^ 

rent. 

Nothing efjential to Individuals. 


7,8. The nominal Effence bounds the 
Species. 

9. Not the real E/fence which we know 
not. 

10. Not fubftantial Forms which we 
know lefw 

1 1 . That the nominal E//ence is that 
whereby we di/iinguifh Species^ far- 
ther evident jrom Spirits. 

12* IVhereof there are probably num- 
ber lefs Specie)'. 

13. The nominal FJ/ence that (f the 
Species, pYtyvd from Water audit e. 

14-18. Difficulties again fl a certain Num- 
ber of real E/femes. 

19. Our notninal Ejf cnees of Sitlfiances^ 
not perfefl CoHecdions of Properties. 

2 1 . But fuel) a Collellion as our Name 
/lands for. 

22. Our abjlr ail Idea^ are to us the 
Men/ tires of Species : Infiames in 
that of Man. 

23. Species not di/lingui/l/d by Gent} a- 
tion. 

24. Not by fubflantial Forms. 

25. The fpetifick Eff ernes are tnade by 
the Mind. 

26. Therefore very various and uncertain. 

27. But not fo arbitrary as tnix d 
Mode}. 

28. T/;c/ very imp erf ell. 

29. M'^jich yet ferves for common Con^ 
verfe. 

30. But 7nakes feveral E/femes figni- 
fy*d by the /ame Name. 

3 I . The more general our Ideas are, the 
more incompleat and pa} tial they are. 

32. This all accommodated to the End 
of Speech. 

3 3 . Inftance in Ca/fuaries. 

3 4. Men make the Species ; in/lance ^ 
Gold. 

3y. Tho* Nature makes the Similitude. 

3 6. And continues it in the Races of 
things. 

37. Eaclj abflraEl Idea is an E/fence, 

38. Genera Species, in order to 
naming \ infiance ^ Watch . 

39. Species of artificial things, lefs con- 
fufed than natural. 

40* Artificial things of difiinSl Species. 

4 1 . Sub/lances alone have proper Names. 

42. Difficulty to treat Words with 
Words. 

43,44. Infiance of mixd Modes in Kineah 
and Niouph. 

45,46. iMance of Subftances in 2 ahab. 

47, fheir Ideas perfe^, and therefore 
various. 

48. Therffore to fix their Species, a real 
E/feme is Juppos'd. 

49. IFhkb 
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49. Suppofition is oj m ufe. 

Conclujton, 

CHAP. VII. 

Of "^Particles. 

SECT. 

j. Particles connecl Parts ^ or v:hole 
Sememes together, 

2. In them conf/h the Art of well 
/peaking. ^ 

3j4. fhey fhew what Relation the Mind 
gives to its own thoughts, 

5. Inflame in But. 

6. This matter but lightly touclid here. 

CHAP. VIII! 

Of Abjlra6i and Concrete Terms. 
SECT. 

1 . AbJhaSl Terms not fredkahle one oj 
another^ and why. 

2. They few the difference of our Ideas. 

C H A P. IX. 

Of the ImperfeBion of Words. 
SECT. 

j. IVurds are ufed for recording and 
commnnii.ating our Thoughts. 

2. Any IVords will feive f or recording. 

3. Commmikation by IVords^ Civil or 
Philofopbical. 

4. The ImperfeBion of Words^ is the 
Doubtfulnejs oj their Signi fit at hn. 

5. Caujes oj' their ImperjeBion. 

6 . The Names oj mix^d Modes doubt^ 
ful : Firfi, Becanfe the Ideas they 
Jlandjor, are fo complex. 

7. Secondly^ Becanfe they have no 
Standards. 

8. Propriety not a fufficiem Remedy. 
y. The way oj learning thefe Names 

contributes aijo to their Doubtfulnejs. 
JO. Hence unavoidable Obfurity in an- 
ticnt AutJjor^- 

j2. Names of Subftances refer'd, Fir ft ^ 
to real EJjences that cannot be known. 
13,14. Secondly, To co-exi fling Qualities^ 
which are known but tmperjetily, 
ly. iVith this ImperfeBion they may 
ferve Jor Civil, but not well for Phi^* 
lofophkal Ufe. 

16. Inftance, Liquor of Nerves. 

17. Inftance, Gold. 

x8. The Names of Jtmple Ideas the leaft 
doubtful. 

19. And next to them Jtmple Modes. 

20. The moft doubtful, are, the Names 
of very compounded mixed Msides 

andSulftames. 


21. Why this ImperfeBion charged upon 
Words. 

22,23. This flyould teach us Moderation in 
impojtng our own Senfe of old Authors. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the Abufe of Words. 

SECT. 

I. Abufe of Words. 

2,3. Pirjl, Words without any, or with^ 
out clear Ideas, 

4. Occnfiond by learning Names be^ 
fore the Ideas they belong to. 

5. Secondly, unfteddy Application of 
them, 

6. Thirdly, AffeBed Obfurity by wrong 
Application. 

7. Logick and Difpute has much con- 
tributed to this. 

8 . CaUtng it Subtilty. 

5?, This Learning very little benefits 
Society. 

10. But deftroys the hiftrutncnts of 
Knowledge and Communication. 

11. As ufeful as to conjmnd the Sound 
of the Letters. 

12. This Art has perplex* d Religion 
and yuftice, 

13. And ought not to pafs for Learning. 

14. Fourthly, Taking them for things. 

1 5 . Inftance in Matter. 

16. This makes Errors lafting, 

17. Fifthly^ Setting them for what they 
cannot ftgnify. 

18. F.gn putting them for the real Ef 
fences of Subftances. 

ip. Hence we think every Change of our 
Idea in Subftances, not to change the 
Species. 

20. The Caufe of this Abufe^ a Suppo- 
ftion of Natu'/e* 5 working always 

regularly. 

2 1 . This Abufe contains two falfe Sup- 
pofitions. 

21. Sixthly, a Suppofition, that Words 
have a certain and evident Signifi- 
cation, 

23. The Ends of Language ; Firft, To 
convey our Ideas. 

24. Secondly, To do it with Quicknefs. 

25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledge of things. 

76-31. How Mens words fail in all thefe. 

32. How in Subftances. 

33. How in Modes and Relations. 

34. Seventhly, Figurative Speech alfo an 
Abufe ej' Language. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the Kemidies of the foregoing 
Imper feci ions and Abufes, 
SECT. 

1. Tihey are worth feeking. 

2. Aretwt enjy. 

3. But yet necefary to Phtlojophy. 

4. Mijnje of l 4 ^ordsj the Cauje (f 
great Errors. 

5. Obftinacy. 

6. And li^rangUng. 

7. Inftance^ But and Bird. 

8 . Eiyji Remedy^ To uje no IVoid mth-- 
out an Idea. 

9. Secondly ^To have diflinLi Ideas an- 
uc%\l to than in Modes. 

10. And difihti} and conformable in 
Sub ji antes. 

IX. Thhdly^ Propriety. 

12. Fourthly^ To make known their 
Meaning. 

15. And that three ways. 


14. Firfljn ftmple Idcu< by p;. 'vwr-.;; 
Term^ or Shewing^, 

15. Setoudly^m mix\l ALdes /.y O'p- 
nttion. 

1 6. Morality capable oj Demonfii atiihi. 

17. Definitions can make moral J>/J- 
com fes dear. 

18. And is the uuly way. 

jy. Thirdly^ in SubfianiCSy by fhcwifjg 
and defining. 

20,21. Hens of the leading Qiialitre^ oJ 
Subfiances ^ are befi got by fl^cwing. 
22* The Ideas oj their Poivvrs bejl by 
Definition. 

23. A Reflexion on the Knowledge vj 
Spirits. 

24. Ideas aljo of Sub flames tituft be 
conformable to things. 

2 5 . Not enfy to be made fo 

26. F’fthly\ By Conflamy in r/uvi Sig- 
mfication. 

27. IThcn the Variation is to Ic rx^ 

plain d. 


BOOK IV. 

Of Knowledge and Opinion 


C HAP. I. 

Of Knoujledge in general. 

SECT. 

1 . Our Kttowledge converfant about our 
Ideai. 

2. Knowledge is the Perception of the 
Agreement or Difagreement oj tvjo 
Ideas. 

3. This Agreement fourfold. 

4. F/Vy?, of Identity or Diverfity. 

5. Secondly^ Relation. 

6 . Thirdly y Of Co-exifience. 

7. Fourthly^ Oj real Exiflence. 

8. Knowledge aBnal or habitual, 
p. Habitual Knowledge twofold. 

CHAP. IL 

Of the T>egrees of our Knowledge. 
SECT. 

1. Intuitive. 

2. Demonfirative. 

3. Depends on Proofs. 

4. But not Jo eafy. 

y. Not without precedent Doubt* 

6 . Not fo dear. 

7. Each Step mufl have intuitiveE'vi- 

dence. 

8. Heme the Miftake ex prsecognitis 
& praeconceflis. 


9. Demonftration not Ihnited toQyiun- 
tity. 

10 - 13 . liliy it has been fo i /might. 

14. Senfitivc Knowledge oj' partiiular 
F^xifieme. 

j 5. Knowledge not always c/tur, where 
the Ideas aye Jo. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Extent of Human Know- 
ledge. 

SECT. 

1. F/Vy?, no farther than we have Ideas. 

2 . Secondly^ no farther than we c an per- 
ceive the Agreement or Difagreement. 

3. Thirdly^ Intuitive Knowledge ex- 
tends itfelf not to all the Relations 
of all our Ideas. 

4. Fourthly ^Nor demonfirative Know- 
ledge. 

y. Fifthly y Senfitivc Knowledge nar- 
rower than either. 

C. Sixthly^ our Knowledge therefore 
narrower than our Ideas. 

7, How far our Knowledge reaches. 

8, Firfi^ Our Knowledge of Identity 
and Diverfity^ as far as our Ideas. 

9, Secondly, Of Co-exiflence a very 
little way. 

10 . Becaufe theCmneUim between mofi 
fimple Ideas is unknown. 

II, Efpe- 
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ll. Especially of Secondary Qualities, 

12*14. becauSe all ConneBion 

between any Secondary and primary 
Qualities is undijcoverable. 

X 5 . OS Repugnancy to co-ex ijl larger. 

16. Of the Co-exifience of Powers a very 
little way. 

17. Of Spi) its yet narrower. 

18. T. hirdly.^ Of other Relations^ it is 
not eajy to Jay how jar. Morality 
capable (f Demon/l rat ion. 

1^. IwQ Things have made moral Ideas 
thought uncapable oj Demonftration. 

Their ComplexedneSs and want of 
jenSble Repyefentations. 

20. Remedies of thoje Difficulties. 

21. Fourthly^ Oj real Esj/hnce^ we 
have an intuitive Knowledge oj our 
own^ dcmonflrative oj GolCs^ jen- 
Jible of Jorne jew other things. 

2 2 . Our Igno) am e great. 

2], Fhfly One Caujc (f its want oS 
IJea^y either juih as we have no 
Conception oj^ or Smh as particularly 
we have not. 

14. Bccaujc of their RemoteneS^^ or, 

2 5 . BecauSe oj' their AlinutencSs. 

26. Hence no Science oj Bodies. 

27. Much leSs (j Spirits. 

28. Secondly y IVant cS a difcoverable 
Connexion between Ideas we have. 

2p. Inflames. 

30. Thirdly^ JVant oS tracing our Ideas. 

3 I. Extent in rejpdl oj Univerjulity. 

C H A P. IV. 

Of the Reality of our Kno'iiiedge. 
SECJ’. 

j . Ol>jcclion, Km pLued hi Ideas ^ 

may be all bare Pffien. 

2,5, Anl:vci\ Nut jo^ where Ideas agree 
wt:h I bin? K 

4. Tirjly AH ftmple Ideas do. 

5. Secondly y AlL\ mplex Idea,\ excepted. 

6. llcUiC the Reality oj mathematical 
Knowledge. 

7. And of nural. 

8. Extflcme not rerjuiHdto make it real. 

cj. Nvr will it be lefs true or certainy 

Ic'caufe moral Ideas are oj' onr own 
maling and naming. 

10 . All f naming dijlurbs not the Cer^ 
tainty oj the Knotvledge. 

1 1, Ideas (SSubjlames have their Ar- 
chL't]['es wit/i'^ut us. 

j i. So jar as they agree wit/j thoje y /o 
jar our Knowledge concerning them 
IS real. 

15. In our Irujsiiries about SubfltznceSy we 
mufl confider Ideas ^ and not confine 
VOL.I 


ENTS. 

our Thoughts to Nantes^ or Species 
fuppofed fet out by Name). 

14-17, ObjeEiion agntnfl a Changeling be- 
ing fomething between Man and 
Beafi^ anfiuer’d, 

1 8 . Recapitulation. 

CHAP. V. 

Of Truth in general. 

SECT. 

1. M'^hat Truth is. 

2. A right joining^ or Separating of 
Signs ; i. e. Ideas or UA/rds. 

3. HHikb make mental or verbal Pro- 
pofttions. 

4. Mental Propojitions are very hard 
to be treated of. 

5. Being nothing but the joiningy or fe^ 
parating Ideas without IVoyds. 

6. lichen mental Propojitions contain 
real Truthy and when verbal. 

7. ObjeBion againfl verbal Truthy that 
it may be thus all chimerical. 

8. Anfweredy realTr nth is about Ideas 
agreeing to Things. 

9. Fal/hood is the joining of Names 
otherwife than their Ideas agree. 

10. General Propojitions to be treated of 
more at large. 

11. Aloral and metaphyjical Truth. 

C H A V. VI. 

Of univerfal TropofitionSy their 
Truth and Certainty. 

SECT. 

1. T eating of B'^ordSy neceffary to 
Knowledge. 

2. General Truths hardly to be under-- 
floody but in verbal Propojitions. 

3. Certainty twoffoldy ff I ruth y and 
oj Knowledge, 

4. No Propojitivn can be known to be 
tYUBy where the Effence of each Spe-- 
cies mentionedy is not known. 

5. This more particularly concerns Sub- 
Jianees. 

6. The Tenth of Jew univerfal Propo-- 
Jit ions comerning SubJlanceSy is to be 
known. 

7. Becaiife Co^ Exijlence oj Ideas in Jlio 
Cafesiobe knewn. 

8 , 9. hijlancc in Gold. 

10. As jar as any fuch Co-exiftence can 

be knowriy Jo far univerfal Propo- 
jitions may be certain. But this will 

go but a little wayy becaufcy 

11,12. The Qualities which make our com- 
plex Ideas of Sub/ianceSy depend 
mojily on externaly r emote y and un * 
perceivd Caufes. 

S 


ij. 
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xj. Judgment may reach farther^ hut 
that is not Knowledge, 

1 4. IVhat is reqiiijite jot our Knowledge 
of Subflances, 

15. ouY Ideas of Subflances cw^- 
tain mt their real ConftitutionSy we 
can make but few general certain 
Proportions concerning them. 

t6. Inhere in lies the general Certainty 
(f Propojitions. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Maxims. 

SECT. 

I. T*hey are felf evident, 

z. Wherein that Self evidence conffls, 

3 . Self evidence not peculiar to receivd 
Axioms. 

4. Fif^ As to Identity and Diverjity^ 
all Propof lions are equally felfevi-- 
dent. 

5. Secondly^ in Co-Exiftence we have 
few felf ^evident Propojitions. 

6 . 'Thirdly^ in other Relations we may 
have. 

7. Fourthly y concerning real ExiflenUy 
we have none, 

8. Fhefe Axioms do not much influence 
our other Knowledge. 

Py JO. Becuufe they are not the Truths the 
fiifl known. 

XI. What Ufe thefe general Maxims 
have. 

12. Maxims y if care lemt taken in the 
Ufe of Words, ?nay p}Ove Contra- 
diSlions. 

13. Inflame /« Vacuum. 

14. fhey prove not the Exifleme of 
things without us. 

15. T'heir Application dangerous about 
complex Ideas. 

1 6-1 8. Ififlance in Man. 

j 9. Little Ufe of thefe Maxims in Proofs 
where we have clear and diflinH Ideas. 

zo. *Jheir Ufe dangerous, where our /- 
deas are confufld. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of trifling Tropofitions. 
SECT. 

1. Some Propofition^ bring no Increafe 
to OUY Knowledge, 

1,3. As, Firfiy Identical Propofitions. 

4. Secondly, When a part of any com- 
plex Idea isprediiated of the whole. 

5. As part of the Definition of the de- 
fined. 

6. Inflame, Man and Palfry. 

7. For this teaches but the Signification 
of Words. 

2 . But no real Knowledge. 


p. General Propofttions concerning Sub- 
fiances, are often trifling. 

10. And why. 

11. Thirdly, Ufing Words variou fly, h 
trifling with them. 

12. Marks of verbal Propofitions. Firfl, 
Predication in abflraSl. 

13. Secondly, a part of the Definition 

predicated of any Temi. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of our Knowledge of Fuxiftence. 

SECT. 

1. General certain Propofitions concern 
not Exifleme. 

2. A threefold Knowledge of Exifleme, 

3 . Our Knowledge of our own Exiflem e, 
is intuitive. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the Exigence of a QO D. 
SECT. 

1. ll'^e arc capable (f know: ig icrtain- 

ly, that there i( a ( / O I>. 

2. Man Lnowf, that he himftif is. 

3. He knows alfo, that nothing tan-- 
notprodrue a Being, ihertforejonie- 
thiug Eternal, 

4. That eternal Being mufl be tnofl 
powerful. 

5 . And mofl knozeing. 

6 . And therefore GOD. 

7. Ouy Idea oj a mojl pcrfetl 
not the foie Proof of a GOD. 

8 . Something^ from Eternity. 

9. Two Jorts of Beings, Cgitative 
and Incogitative. 

10. Incogitative Being cannot produce a 
Cogitative, 

li, ii*Th€reJore there ha^ been an eternal 
Wifdom. 

1 3 . Whether material or no. 

14. Not material, Firfl, beiaufe every 
Particle of Matter is not cogitative. 

15. Secondly, One Particle alone oj 
Matter cannot be cogitative. 

16. Thirdly, A Syflem of incogitative 
Matter cannot be cogitative. 

17. Whether in Motion, or at Reft. 

18,19. co-eternal with an eter-^ 

nal Mind, 

CHAP. XI. 

Of the Knowledge of the Exijlence 
of other Things. 

SECT. 

1. Is to be had only by Senfition, 

2. Inflame, Whitenefs of this Paper. 

3. This, thol not fo certain as Demon- 

flration,yet may be calf d Kmxoledge, 
and proves the Exifleme of things 
without us. 4 Firfl, 
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4. /vVy?, hecaufe we cannot have them 
but by the Inlet of the Senfes, 

. 5. Becaufe an Idea from aBual Senfa- 
tion^ and another from Memory^ are 
very diflintl Perceptions. 

6 . Thirdly y Plcafure or Pain^ which 
accompanies aEiual Senfation^ ac- 
companies not the returning of thofe 
Ideas without the external Objetls. 

7. Fourthly^ Our Senfes aff jl one ano- 
ther s Tcftimony of the Esifienct of 
outward things, 

%, This Certainty is as great as our 
Condition needs. 

p. But reaches no farther than aSlual 
Senfation, 

10. Folly to cxpefl DemouQration in 
every thing, 

1 1. Pafl Exifteme is known by Memory. 

12 . The Exljltiicc oj Spirits not know- 
able, 

1 3 . Particular Fropojitions concerning 
Exifleme^ are kmwahle. 

14. And general Proportions concerning 
abfhacl Ideas, 

C H A P. XIL 

O f the Improvement of our Knovj- 
ledge. 

SECT. 

j. Knowledge is not from Alaxhns, 

I he OLLafiuu oj that Opinion. 

3. But jyo 7 n the Lonipat ing clear and 
dijltntl Lit as. 

4. Dangerous to build upon precarious 
Principles, 

5. This no certain way to Iruth, 

6 . But to compare ( tear ampleat Ideas 
under Jlcildy Names, 

7. The true Method cf advancing 
Knowledge^ is by conftdering our 
ahjlrat} Ideas. 

8 . By which ^ Alorality alfo may be 
made clearer, 

p. But Knowledge of Bodies is to be 
improved only by Experience. 

10. This may proewe us Convenience ^ 
not Science, 

11. IVe are fitted jor moral Knowledge^ 

and natural Improvements. 

12. But muft beivare of Nypothcjcs and 
wrong Principles, 

i 5 . The u iic Ufc cf Hypothefes, 

14. Clear and dijlincl Ideas with Jett led 
Names„ and the finding oj thofe 
which fl^ew their Agreement or DiJ- 
agreement., are the ways to enlarge 
our Knozvledge, 

15. Mathetnaticks an Inflame of it» 


CHAP. XIII 
Some other Confiderations concern- 
ing our Knowledge. 

SECT. 


1. Our Knowledge partly necejjary^ 
partly voluntary. 

2. The Applicationvoluntary ; but we 
know as things are, not as we pleaje. 

3. Injiances in Number, 


C H A P. XIV. 

Of judgment. 

SECT. 

1. Our Knowledge being flmt, zve want 
jomething elje. 

2. IV/mt Ufe to be made of this twi- 
light EJinte, 

5. judgment flip plies the zvant of 
Knowledge . 

4* judgment is the prejuming Things 
to be Jo, without perceiving it. 


C H A P. XV. 

Of Probability. 

SECT. 

1. Probability is the Appearance of A- 
greement upon fallible Proof s. 

2. It is to fupply the want oj Knowledge. 

3. Being that which makes us pVifumc 
Things to be true, bejore we know 
them to be fo. 

4. The Grounds of Probability are tzvo ; 
Conjormity with our ozm Experience, 
or the 7 eflimony oj other s Experience. 

5. In this all the Agreements, pro and 
con, ought to be examined, bejore 
we come to a judgment. 

6 . They being capable oj great V'arieiy. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the P agrees of Afjhit. 
SECT. 

1. Our Affent ought to be regulated by 
the Grounds of Probability. 

2. Theje cannot always be all ailually 
in view, and then we mujl moment 
ctirjelves with the remcmbranLe 
that we once faw ground for juch a 
Degree oj' Affent. 

5, The ill Conjequence cj this^ if our 
former judgment were twt rightiy 
?nade. 

4. The right Ufe of it, is mutual Cha- 
rity and Forbearance. 

5. Probability is cither oj' Matter of 
FaB or Speculation. 

6 . The concurrent Experience of all 0- 
ther Men with ours, produces Affu- 
rance approaching to Knowledge. 

7. Unqueftionable Teflimony and Ex- 

perience for the mofl part produce 
Confidence. 8. Fair 
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8. Fa,y Tcplmor.y^ and the Nature of the 
thh\(f* indifferent^ produces alfo conjfdent 
pjelief, 

9* E%perience and Tcjlimonies clafnng^ inji* 
mtely v.iry the Deprees of Frobahility, 

10. I'rad’tional Teftmionies^ the farther re* 
mov'd ^ the lefs their Proof 

1 1 . Tet JJifory is of preat ufe, 

12. In things ‘tihich Senfe cannot dif cover ^ Ana- 
lory is the great Rule of Vrohahility, 

19. One Cafe where contrary Experience hjfem 
? of the Tejiimony. 

14. Ti c bare Tejlmwny of Revelation is the 
hfh^ft Certainty, 

CHAP. XVIL 
Of Rea/m. 

SECT. 

1. Varkus Sign'fcat'ons of the word Rerfon, 

2. Wbirein Reajcnn g ionjijlu 

3. Its jour parts, 

4. hyllog/fm not the great Infirument of Rca- 
fon, 

5. Hefps little in Dcmcnflration^ lefs in Pro- 
bahility, 

6. Serves not to increafo our Knowledge^ but 
fence wJh it, 

7. Other Heps Jlmdd be fought, 

8. We reafon about Partn tilars, 

<j, Erfly Reafon fails us j'or want of Ideas, 

1 o. Secondly y Becaufe of of f ure and imperff H 
Ideas, 

II, 7 'hitdlyy For want of intermediate Ideas, 

I 'Z, fourthly^ Becat 4 fe of wrong Principles, 

I 9. Ffthlyj Becxufe of doubtful Terms. 

14. Our hlghejl Degree of Knowledge is tniuU 
tivc with ut reafoning, 

! 5. The next is Demonjlrat/on ly reafoning, 

16. To fupply the Narrowrefs 0} this,, we }>av 9 
tiothing but judgment upon probable Rea- 
foning* 

j T, Iniu^tioriy DcTncnflration^ Judgment, 
jiS, Confequenccs of Words ^ and Covfecpucnees 
of Ideas, 

19, Fvur forts of Arguments: FirJI^ Ad Vcrc- 
cundiam. 

£0. Secondly^ Ad T£»norantiftm. 

£1. 7 i\rdly^ Ad Homincm. 

£2. rourtldj. Ad JudicKim. 

£3. Above f contrary^ and according U Re,i>^ 
fon, 

24. Reafon and Faith not oppofte, 

CHAT. XVIII. 

Of Faith and Reafon, and their 
dijlin6i ^Provinces. 

SECT. 

1. Neceffary to know their Boundaries, 

£. Faith and ReafoUy what, as lontra diftin* 
gufjd, 

3. Elo new Jimpfe Idea can be conveyed by 
trad tional Revelation, 

4. Traditional Revelation may make us know 
Propofitwns know ^hle alfo by Reafon^ hut 
not with the fame Certahty that Reafon 
doth. 

Revelation cannot be admitted agalrjt the 
char Evidence of Reafon, 


6 . Traditional Revelation much left, 

"j* Things above Reafon ^ 

8. Or not contrary to Reafon^ if reveal* d, are 
Af after of Faith, 

9. Revelation^ in Matters where Reafon can- 
not judge ^ or but probably^ ought to be 
hearken d to, 

10 , In Matters where Reafon can afford certain 
Knowledge y that is to be hearken d to. 

11. If the Boundaries be not fet between Faith 
and Reafon^ no Enihujiafm^ or Extra va- 
gancy in Religion j can he contradiHtd 

CHAP, XIX. 

Of Enthufafm. 

SECT. 

I, Love of Truth neceffary, 

а. A Forzvardnefs to d'HatCy whence. 

3. Ford of Eiithujhfm. 

4. Reafon and R^'vehxt on. 

5. Rife of Enthufsafm, 

6,7. Erdhujiafm. 

8,9. Enthujiafm mijlaken for feeing and 
feeling. 

Entlufiafm how to be dif.v^r d. 

II. Enthujiajrn fids of Evidence^ that tie 
Propojit on is from G O D. 

1 £. Firmat fs of Perfuffieny no Proof that any 
Proportion is frern God* 

13. Lipht in the Alindy what, 

14. Revelat ion nmfl h judpjd ly Reafon* 

15. Bilief VO ProoJ oj licvdatioi:, 

C II A P. XX. 

Of 'vjrong Ajfcnt, or Error. 
SECT. 

1 . Caufes of Error, 

£. F^rjly Hant oj Proofs, 

5. Obj. iVhat jhall Lrcome of thefc wl 0 want 
iheni^ ayfwerd, 

4* People hiVdtr d from lprjt 4 ay, 

5. Secondly^ Want cf IV ii lo ate tJ em. 

б , Thirdly ^ W'int o 1 IVJIfoufc them. 

7. Fourthly^ Wrong AUrJuecs oj Prcb>ibility c 
whereofy 

S,lo. Eirjly Vouitjul Fropojltions taken for Prin- 
ciples. 

II. Srio\’d!yy Reccivd HyPotheffs, 

1£. Thirdlvy predominay.t P.ffovs, 

15. The Aic.mi o\ evading Probabilities^ ifl, 
Suppos'd Fallacy. 

14, 2dly, Suppos'd Arguments for the con' 
trary, 

1 5. Wlotit ProhahiUtic \ determine the Affeni, 

I 6. Where it ts hi our power to Jiifn*>t.d ft 
1 7 . Fcurtl ly^ Authority, 

1 3 , Alen not in fo many Errors as is imaghVd, 

c H A p. xxr. 
^ivijion of the Saences. 
SECT. 

I. Jhree forts, 

Z, Faff Phyfica. 

3. Si>fC?idl)y PraQica. 

4, Thirdly^ 

j. Thisij ihtf.raVtV'ponof the OhjelSs of 
Knowledge, 

O F 
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Human Underftanding. 


V" 

BOOK I. CHAP. I. 

IntroduBion. 


INCE it is the Underftanding that fcts Man above AnUauirj 
the reft of fenfiblc Being-s, and gives him all the Ad- 
vantage and Dominion which he hns over them ; it is 
certainly a Subjeft, even for its Noblenefs, worth 
our Labour to enquire into. The Underftanding) 
like the Eye, whilft it makes us fee, and perceive all 
other Things, takes no notice of itfelf : And it re- 
quires Art and Pains to fet it at a diftance, and make 
it its own Objeft. But whatever be the Difficulties 
that lie in the way of this Enquiry ; whatever it be 
that keeps us fo much in the Dark to ourfelves ; fure I am, that all the Light we 
can let in upon our own Minds, all the Acquaintance we can make with our 
own Underftandings, will not only be very pleafant, but bring us great Ad- 
vantage, in dircdling our Thoughts in the fearch of other Things^ 

This, therefore, being vny^Purpofe to enquire into the Original, Cer- 
tainty, and Extent of Human Knowledge ; together, with the Grounds and 
Degrees of Belief, Opinion and Afl'ent: 1 lhall not at prefent meddle with the 
Phylical Conlidcration of the Mind, or trouble myfelf to examine, wherein its 
Eflence confifts, or by what Motions of our Spirits, or Alterations of our Bo- 
dies, we come to have any Senfation by our Organs, or any /deui in our Un- 
derftandings ; and whether thole Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all of 
them, depend on Matter or no. Thefe are Speculations, which however cu- 
rious and entertaining, I (hall decline, as lying out of my way, in the Delign 1 
am now up(.n. It (hall fuffice to my prefent Purpofe, to conlidcr the difeerning 
Faculties of a Man, as they are employ'd about the Obj'efts which they have to 
do with : And I lhall imagine I have not wholly mifempioy’d myfelf in the 
Thoughts I lhall have on this Occalion, if in this hiftorical, plain Method, I 
can give any account of the Ways whereby our Underftandings come to at- 
tain thofe Notions of Things we have, and can fet down any Meafures of the 
Certainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thofe Perfuafions which are to 
be found amongft Men, lo various, different, and wholly contradictory ; and 
yet afferted fomewhere or other with fuch Affurance and Confidence, that he 
that lhall take a View of the Opinions of Mankind, obferve their Oppofition, 
and at the fame time confider the Fondnefs and Devotion wherewith they arc 
embrac’d, the Refolution and Eagernefs wherewith they are maintain'd } may 
perhaps have Reafon to fufpeft, that either there is no fuch Thing as Truth at 
Vo I- I- B all; 
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all ; or that Mankind hath no fufficient Means to attain a certain Knowledge 
of it. 

$.3. It is therefore worth while to fearch out the BoimJi between Opinion 
and Knowledge ; and examine by what Meafures, in things wlicieol we have 
no certain Knowledge, wc ought to’ regulate our Aflent, and nu delate our Per- 
fualtons. In order whereunto, 1 (hall purfuc this following MethotL 

I lhall enquire into the Ordinal of thofe LUa\ Kouons, or wliatcvei" 
elfc jon plcal'c to call them, which a Man ol/l'crvcs, and is c>inlcioiis to h.nifelf 
he has in his Mind j and the Ways whereby the Undeiftandi .g tonus to be 
fill nidi ’d w'lth them. 

Saonilly, 1 (hall endeavour to fhew, wdiat A/.’wa /e./qi’ the Undeiil uuling hath 
by thi'lc Llim ; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent ol k. 

I'htriily^ 1 fliall make fome Enquiry into the Nauiic and Ciioui.ds of F.:tth tr 
Opinion ; whereby I mean that Allent whicli we gi\c to an) Pic'poiituin as tiue, 
of whofe Truth )ct we have no certain Kiiowdedee : And lieic we lhall iia\c oc- 
calion to examine the Keafons and Degiees i>f j‘10 out . 

§ 4. ll by this Enquiiy into the Nature of tlic Underdanding, lean d’fcover 
the Powets theicof; hoii-fu, they reach, to what things the) aie 111 an) d*’- 
gree pK'pojtionaic, and wheie they fall us; 1 fnppol'e it may be t-i ule to pie- 
vail with the buf) Mind of Man, to be moie cautious in mtddiiiig with th’ugs 
exceeding its Conipreheufion ; to ilop, wdien it is at chcutn.di Extent of its 
Tether; and to lit down in a quiet Ignorance of tlude Things, wnith, ufK/n 
i'ixaminatioii, aii' lound to be beyond the leacli ot oui Capacities. W'e diuuld 
not then peihapsbe lb forwmid, out of Adcftation ol an laiiteilal Know'ledge, 
to 1 aife Qucdions, and perplex (Uirfelvcs and othei s witli Dilputts about 'rinngs, 
to winch our Underllandings aie not lititcd ; and of uuicb wc cannot fiame n 
our Minds any clear or diftmifl Perceptions, or wlieieof (as it his perhaps too 
often happen’d) w'c have not any Notions at all. 11 wc can rind our, huw far 
the Underdanding can extend its view ; how far it has Faculties to attain Cer- 
tainty ; and in what Caic-S it can only judge and guel’s, we may learn to coaicnr 
ourlclvcs with what is attainable by us in tins State. 

§. 5. Eor tho’ tlie Comprebenfion of our Uuderlfandings comes exceeding flioit 
of the sail extent of Things ; yet we lhall have caufe enough to magnify the 
bountiful Author ot our Being, for that Portion and Degree ot Knosvlcdge he, 
has bedowed on us, fo far above all the reft of the Inliabicants of this (<ur Ivlaii - 
lion. Men have rcafon to be well fatisf)’d writh wduit God hath thought fit for 
them, lince he has given them (as St. Peter lays) 1 / :h»i, 

whatlbever is ncccllary for the Conveniences of Lite, and Information ot Vir- 
tue ; and has put within the reach of their Difeovery, the comfortahle Pnni- 
lion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. Hiav diort I'oevcr ii«rir 
Knowledge may conic of an univerfal or perfeft Coi'^prchcnlion of whatli eier is, 
it )ct Iccuie.s ilicir great Concernments, that they have Eiglit enough to lend 
them to the Knowledge of their Maker, and the light of their own Duties. 
Men may hnd Matter fufficient to bufy their Heads, and employ tliclr Hands 
with Vaiiety, Delight, and Satisfadfion ; if they woll not boldly quaricl with 
tht'ir own Conftitution, and throw away the Blelfings their Haiuts are fill’d 
witli, bccaufc tliey are not big enough tografp every thing. We ftiall not have 
much renlbn to oomplain of the narrownefs of our Mintk>, if wc will but employ 
them about what may be of ufe to us ; for of that they are very capable ; And 
It will be an unpardonable, as well as childilh Peevilhnels, if wc undervalue the 
Advantages of our Knowledge, and ncgledf to improve it to the Ends lor which 
it was given us, becaulc there arc fome Things that are let out of the reach ot 
it. It will be no Excufe to an idle and untowaid Stivanc, who would not at- 
tend his Bulinefs by Candle-light, to plead that he hid not broad Sun-lhinc. 
'i'he Candle that is let up in us, Ihincs bright enough lor all our Purpofes. The 
Difeoveries we can make with this, ought to fatisfv us ; And wc lhall then ule 
o«r Underlfandings right, when we entertain all ObjVdfs in th.u Way and Pro- 
portion that they are fuited to our Faculties ; and upon thofe Grounds tliey 
are capable of being propos’d to us ; and not peremptorily, or intempcratcly 
retpliro Demonftrarion, and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to be 
had, and which is fufficient to govern all our Concernments. If wc will dif- 

bclicve 
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believe every thinj^, bccaiifc we cannot rertainlv know all tliipos ; we fhall 
do miich-wliat as wifely as he, wlio would r.ot ufe his Letjs, bar iit'llill and pc- 
becanlb he had no \\ n'jfs to lly. 

§. 6, Wlien we know our own Smiigih, v.-e fliall rlie better know what to un- 
dertake with hopes of Succcls : And when wc ha\e well lur\ey’d the P'xcirs ol 
(ur own Minds, and made Ihme cfliniatc what we may expect fn-in them, w'c 
fliall not be inclin’d cither to (it (till, and not fet < ur 'I lioughrs on work at all 
in dcfpair of knowinj^ any thing; or on the other (,de, cj'ucition e\ev} tlimt:, 
and difclaim all Knowled' c, becaiife foinc things a:e not to be underftood. ’i'is 
of great Ufe to the Sailor, to know the Length of ius Line, tho’ he cannot wirli 
it fathom all the Depths of the (Jeean. ’’J'ls well lie knows that it is 1( ng entugh 
to reach the IJottoni at liicli Places as are necedary to diuff his Votage, and 
caution him againfl: mnniiig upon Shoals that may ruin him. Our Ljuiinefs here 
is not to know' all things, but thofe which concern cur Clonduft. If we can find 
out thole Mealiires, whereby a Rational Creature, put in that State wiiich Man 
is in thi.s W'orld, may, and ought to gotern his Opinions and Adlions de- 
pending tliercon, w'c need ijot to be troubled that fomc orlier things elcape our 
Krow'ledge. 


Jed'’ e n* 
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§. 7. ’l ilts was that which gave flic liift Rif-’ to this E.(fay concerning the V,!- 0 
(Ji’i/Liuilnif!,. For 1 thought tliat the liiil Step tow-ards latisfying let oral En- 
quiries the Mind of Man was very apt to run into, w'as, to take a Survey of our 
own UnderPandmgs, examine our own Powers, and fee to w'hat tilings they 
were adapted. 'I ill that v'as done, I fufpetffcd wc began at tlie wrong end, and 
in vain (ought for Satisfadfion in a qtnet and fure poii’ediun of ’Fruths tliat moll 
concern’d us, whild W'c let loofe our 'J'houghts into the vaft Ocean of ; as 
if all that boundlcfs Extent wei'e the natural and undoubted poilcdion of our 
Underdandings, wdiciein there was nothing exempt from its Dccillcms, or that 
efcap’d its Comprehenlien. ’J’hus Men extending tl.eir Pnquirics beyond ihcir 
Capacitic.s, and letting their ’J houghrs wander into rhofc Deprh.s wAorc they 
can find no litre footing; ’tis no wonder that they raifc Quedions, and mul- 
tiply Difputes, which never crmiiig to any clear Refolution, are proper only 
to continue and incrcafc their Doubts, and to confirm them at lad in pciledl: 
Scepticifm. Whereas, weie the Capacitic.s of our Uiideillandirgs well con- 
lidei’d, the Extent ol our Knowledge once dil'coxci’d, and the Ho'iizon found, 
which fets the Pjounds between the enlighten’d and daik Pans of Things, be- 
tween what is, and wdiar is not comprehenllble by us ; Men w'ould perhaps with 
lefs Scruple, acquielcc in the avow’d Ignorance of tlie one, and imploy their 
U houghts and Difcourfe wfith more Advantage and Satisfadlion in the other. 

§.8. 'riius much 1 thought nccelfary to fay concerning the Occalion of this Idea 
Enquiry into Human Uiiderllanding, but before I proceed on to what 1 
thought on this Subjc^l, 1 mull here in the entrance beg pardon of my Reader 
for the frequent Ufe of the Word /(Jea, which he will find in the follow'ing Trca- 
tife. It being that Term, which, I think, I’crves belt to Hand for whatfoever i.s 
the Object of the Underftanding, when a Man thinks ; I Jiavc us’d it to cxp/els 
whatever is meant by Phantufm, Notion, Speua, or whatci cr it is wdiich the Mind 
can be employ’d about in thinking ; and I could not avoid frequently uling it. 

I prefume it will be calily granted me, that there are fuch Lloo in Mens Mmds; 
every one is confeious ol’them in himfelf, and Mens Woi ds and Adlions wnll fa- 
tisfy him, that they are in others. 

Our firft Enquiry then (hall be, how they come into the Mind. 
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I T is an eftablilh’d Opinion amongfi fome Men, That there are in the 

Unde) flandim certain Innate Prhutples ; fomc primary Notions- Kr/.v,; how ue come 


_ - — — ^ — I ^ j w. ill me Ji f'en ayjuoftvn 

X IJndey /landing certain Innate Principles ; Ionic primary Notions, Kavdi how ue nme 
hioa.i, Charafters, as it were ftamp’d upon the Mind of Man, which the Soul 
receives in its very firft Being, and brings into the World with it. It wmuld 
voL,i. " 0=" 
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be fufficient to convince unprejudic’d Readers of the Falfenefs of this Suppo- 
fition, if I'lhouldonly fliew fas I hope I (hail in the following Parts of this 
Difcourfe) how Men, barely by the ufe of their Natural Faculties, may attain 
to all the Knowledge they have, without the help of any innate impreffions ; 
and may arrive at Certainty, without any fuch Original Notions or Principles. 
For 1 imagine any one will eafily grant. That it would be impertinent to fup- 
pofe, the of Colours Innate in a Creature;, to whom God hath given Sight, 
and a Power to receive them by the Eyes, from external Objefts : And no lefs 
unrealonable would it be to attribute I'everul Truths to the Impreffions of Na- 
ture and innate Charafters, when wc may obferve in otirfelvcs Faculties, fit 
to attain as eafy and certain Knowledge of them, as if they were originally 
imprinted on the Mind. 

But becaufe a Man is not permitted without Cenfure to follow his own 
Thoughts in the fcarch of ’froth, when they lead him ever fo little out of the 
common Road ; I (hall fet down the Reafons that made me doubt of tlic 'iVutli 
of that Opinion, as an Excufc for my Miftake, if I be in one : which I leave to 
be conlider’d by thofe, who, with me, dilpofe thenifelves to embrace Truth 
wherever they find it. 

Qtwrdl Aj- §. 2. Tiicre is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that there 
frnt the great arc certain Principles both Speculative and PracltLal ({or they fpeak of both) 
Argument, xiniverfally agreed upon by all Mankind ; which therefore they argue, muft needs 
be conftant Imprelfions, which the Souls of Men receive in their firft Beings, 
and whicli they bring into the World with them, as neceffitrily and really as 
they do any of their inherent Faculties. 

§. 3. This Argument, drawn ixom Univerfal Confent, has this Misfortune in 
Covfent proves it, that if it were true in Matter of Fait, That there were certain Truths, 
notbivg In- wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them Innate, if there can be 
mte. other way (hewn, how Men may come to that uni vcrfal Agreement in the 

things tlrey do confent in ; which 1 prefume may be done. 

W'hat isj i*; §. 4. But,^ which is worfc, this Argument of Univerfal Confent, which is 

prove Innate Principles, feems to me a Demonftration that 
the there are none fuch ; becaule there are none to which all Mankind give an uni- 

thiirg to be, verfal Aflcnt. 1 (hall begin with the Speculative, and inftance in thofe magni- 
andnottobc, fy’d Principles of Demonftration : Whatfoever is, is ; and 'tis impojjil/le for the fime 
ret miverfal- thing to he, and not to Le ; which, of all others, 1 think, have the moft allow’d 
ly ajfented u>. jq Innate. Thcfe have fo fettled a Reputation of Maxims univerfally re- 
ceiv’d, that ’twill, no doubt, be thought flrange, if any one fliould feem to 

queftion it. But yet I take liberty to fay, that thefc Propolitions are I’o far from 

having an imiveriiil Aflent, that there are a great Part of Mankind, to whom 
they are not fo much as known. 

Not on the §. 5- For, firft ’cis evident, that all Children and Idiots have not the lead 
Mind natH- Apprchcnfion or Thought of them ; and the want of that is enough to deftroy 
rally :mprint- Univerfal Aflent, which muft needs be the neceflary Concomitant of all In- 

*knJv‘ntfchil- Truths : It feeming to me near a Contradiftion, to fay, that there are 

dren Idiots Ti'uths imprinted on the Soul, which it perceives or underftands not ; Imprint- 

&c. ing, if it lignify any thing, being nothing die, but the making certain Truths 

to be perceiv’d. For to imprint any thing on the Mind, without the Mind’s 
perceiving it, feems to me hardly intelligible. If therefore Children and Idiots 
have Souls, have Minds, with thofe Impreffions upon them, they mutt unavoid- 
ably perceive them, and necelfarily know and aflent to thefe Truths ; which 
lince they do not, ’tis evident that there are no fuch Impreffions. For if they 
are not Notions naturally imprinted, how can they be Innate ? And if they are 
Notions imprinted, how can they be unknown ? To fay a Notion is imprinted 
on the Mind, and yet at the fame time to fay, that the Mind is ignorant of it, 
cand never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreffion nothing. No Propo- 
fition can be laid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, which it was ne- 
ver yet Xionfcious of. For if any one may ; then by the fame Reafon, all Pro- 
pofitions that are true, and the Mind is capable of ever alfenting to, may be laid 
to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : Since if any one can be laid to be in 
the Mind, which it never yet knew, it mutt be only becaufe it is capable of 
knowing it ; and fo the Mind is of all Truths it ever Iball know. Nay, thus 

Truths 
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Truths may be imprinted on the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ftall know : 

For a Man may live lonp, and die at laft in ignorance of many Truths, which 
his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the 
Capacity of knowing be the natural imprefflon contended for, a'l the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be every one of them Innate ; 
aild this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a very improper way 
of ipeaking ; which, whilfl: it pretends to aflert the contrary, lays nothing dif- 
ferent from thole who deny Innate Principles. For no body, I think, ever de- 
ny ’d, that the Mind was capable of knowing feveral "iVuths. The Capacity, 
they fay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquir’d. But then to what end Inch Con- 
teft for certain Innate Maxims ? Ifd'ruths can be imprinted on the Undei-- 
flanding wdthout being perceiv’d, I can fee no ditlerence there enn be between 
any Truths the Mind is capable of knowing, inrefpcift: cf their Original ; They 
muft all be Innate, or all Adventitious : In vain ftiall a Man go about to diftin- 
guilh them. He therefore that talks of Innate Notions in the Underftanding, 
cannot (if he intend thereby any diltinft fort (f Truths) mean fuch 'J’ruths to 
be in the Underftanding, as it never perceiv’d, and is yet wholly ignoi ant of. 

For il thefc W'^ords {to be in 'the Underjlunding) have any Propriety, they lignify 
to be underftood. So that, to be in the Underftanding, and not to be under- 
flood ; to be in the Mind, and never to be perceiv’d, is all one as to fay, any 
thing is, and is nor, in the Mind or Underftanding. If therefore thefe tw'o 
Propofitions, IVhatjocver i<:, is ; and ’f/V impojjtble fur the Jame thingto be, and nut 
to be, arc by Nature imprinted, Children cannot be ignorant of them ; In- 
fants, and All that have Souls, muft needfarily have them in their Underftand- 
ings, know the Truth of them, and aflent to it. 

§.<S. To avoid this, ’cis ufually anfwer’d. That all Men know and affem xo 
them, u 7 .'C'h they come to the Ufe oj Re af on j and this is enough to prove them In- 
nate. I anfwer, 

§. 7. Doubtful Ex'preftions, that have fcarcc any Signification, go for clear Ti?.n Men 
Rcafon.s, to thole, who being prepoflefs’d, take not the pains to examine even bne-j) theta 
what they themfcivcs fay. For to apply this Anlwcr with any tolerable Senfe *^-'y 
to our prefent Purpofe, it muft fignify one of thcle two things ; either, That 

as foon as Men come to the ufe of Rcalbn, thefc liippos’d native inferiptions an/u,e >’2 * 

conic to be known, and obferv’d by them : or elfe. That the Ufe and Exercife 
of Men’s Reafons aflifts them in the Difeovery of thefe Principles, and certain- 
ly makes them known to them. 

§. 8. If they mean that by the Ufe of Reafon Men may difeover thefe Princi- /j jf. 

pies ; and that this is fufficient to prove them Innate ; their way of arguing lover’d them, 

will Hand thus, (•viz,.) That whatever Truths Reafon can certainly difeover to thatuouldnot 
■us, and make us firmly alfent to, thole are all naturally imprinted on the 
Mind : fince that univerlal Alfent, ■wdiich is made the Mark ol them, amounts 
to no more but this j That by the Ufe of Reafon we are capable to come to a 
certain Knowledge of, and Aflent to them : and by this means there will be no 
difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and Theorems they de- 
duce from them. All muft be equally allow’d Innate, they being all Dilcoveries 
made by the ufe of Reafon, and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly 
come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that way. 

§. <?. But how can tlicle Men think the UJe of Reafon ncctiinry to difeover ’Ti/fa/fe that 
Principles that are fuppos’d Innate, when Re.ifon (if we may believe them) is 
nothing ellc, but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths from Principles or 
Propolitions that are already known ? That certainly can never be thought In- 
nate, which we have need of Reafon to difeover, unlels, as I have flxid, we 
will 'have all the certain Truths, that Reafon ever toadies us, to be Innate. 

We may as w^ell think the Ufe of Reafon neceflary to make our Eyes difeover 
vifible Objefts, as that there Ihould be need of Rcalbn, or the Exercife thereof, 
to make the Underftanding fee what is originally engraven in it, and cannot be 
in the Underftanding, before it be perceiv’d bj' it. So that to make Reafon 
difeover thofc Truths thus imprinted, is to fay, that the Ufe of Reafon difeo- 
vers to a Man what he knew before ; and if Men have thofe Innate iniprefs’d 
Truths originally, and before the Ufe of Reafon, and yet are always ignorant of 
them till they come to the Ufe of Reafon, ’tis in efl'eft to fay, that Men know, 
and Eno'^ them not at the fame time. $. 10. 
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10. ’Fwill here perhaps be faid, That Matlicmatical Demonftration.s, aiul 
ether Truths that arc not innate, are not afl'ented to, as foon as propos’d, 
wherein they arc diftingui/h’d from thefe Masims, and other Innate Truths 
1 fliall liave occafion to Ipeak of Afl'ent upon the firfi: propoling, more pari-cu- 
larly by and by. 1 fliall here only, and that very readily, allow that thefe 
Maxims, and Mathematical Dcmonftratior.s aie in this di.^crent ; That the one 
lias need of Reafon, ufing of Proofs, to make them our, and to gain our Af- 
fent ; but the other, as loon as underftood, are, without any the lead reafon- 
ing, embraced and aOented to. But I withal beg leave to obferve, that it lays 
open the Weaknefs of this Subterfuge, which requires the Uje of Reafon fur the 
l)il’covery of thefe general Truths : Since it muft be confcl’s’d, that in their 
Dilcovery there is no Ufe made of Rcafoning at all. And 1 think thofe who 
give this Anfwer, will not be forward to aflirm. That the Knowledge of this 
Maxim, 'That it is isnpojplde for thef.me thing to be, and not to be, is a Deduftion, 
of our Real'on. For this would be to deflroy that Bounty of Nature they 
feem fo fond of, whilft they make the Knowledge of thole Principles to depend 
on the Labour of our Tlioughts. P'or all Realbniifg is Search, and calling a- 
bout, and requires Pains and Application. And how can it with any tolerable 
fenfe be fuppos’d, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Foundation and 
Guide of our Reafon, lliould need the Die of Reafon to difeover it ? 

§. II. M'hofe who will take the pains to reflefl wnth a little a'tcntion on the 
Operations of the Underftanding, will find that this ready Aifent of the Mi'id 
to fomc Truths, depends not, cither on native infeription, or the f'/e ij Rca- 
jon ; but on a Faculty of the Mind quite dillinift from both id them, as \\ a 
fliall fee hereafter. Reafon therefore hating nothing to do inpn iuriiv:; our 
Alfcnt to thefe Maxims, if by faying, that Men knorc andafjent to w/t vi ,'/ . y 

come to the Ufe of Reafon, be meant. That the Ufe of Reafon aflifs us m tiiC 
Knowled c of thefe Maxims, it is utterly falfc ; and were it true, would prote 
them not to be Innate. 

T}>e cemi»f> to jj, jf by kiiowdng and aflenting to them, ’when ice come to ihe Uje R.e.il''.n, 
rIT/L meant, that this is the time when they come to be taken ni/tiie ol' by the 
ile''^Znr‘‘wr Mind j and that as foon as Children come to the Ule of Rcylbn, tiiey come aiib 
loi'ip t> ktio'oo to know and alfcnt to thefe Maxims ; this alfo is falfe and fi ivi.lous. P'lii, Ic is 
thefe Max- fallc : Becaul'e it is evident, thefe Maxims are not in the Mind ib eai!\' as die 
irm -Ufe of Reafon : And therefore the coming to the Ufe of Reafon is filiL af- 

lign’d, as the Time of their Diftovery. How many Inflaiices of the Ulc n{ 
Reafon, may wc obferve in Children, long time before tlicy have any Knowledge 
of this Maxim, That it is vnpoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be ? And 
a great part of illiterate People, and Savages, pafs many Years, even of their 
rational Age, without ever thinking on this, and the like general Propofitions. 
1 grant, Men come not to the Knowledge of thefe general and more abftraft 
Truths, which arc thought Innate, till they come to the Ufe of Reafon 5 and I 
add, nor then neither. Which is fo, becaufe till after they come to the Ufe of 
Reafon, thofe general abftradl Ideas are not fram’d in the Mind, about which 
thole general Maxims are, wdiich arc millaken lor Innate Principles, but arc 
indeed" Dilcovcries made, and Verities introduc’d, and brought into the Mind 
by the lame Way, and difeover’d by the lame Steps, as feveral otlicr Propor- 
tions, wliich no body was ever fo cxtr.avagant as to fuppofc Innate. ’Plus I 
hope to make plain in the fequel of this Dilcourfe. I allow tlierefore a Necef- 
lity, that Men Ihould come to the Ufe of Reafon, before they get the Knowledge 
of thofe general Truths j but deny that Men’s coming to the Ufe of Reafon 
is the time of their difeovery. 

iUiiU they §• G- 1 '^ the mean time it is obfervable, that this Saying, that Men know, and 
arem ehjiin- afl'ent to thefe Maxims, when they come to the Ufe of Reafon, amounts, in reality 
i^iiijh'd from of Faft, to no more but this, That they arc never known, nor taken notice of, 
other know- bcforc the Ufe of Reafon, but may poffibly be alfcntcd to Ibme time after, during 
MeTrutJs. ^ ^an’s Life ; but when, is uncertain : And fo may all other knowable Truths, 
as well as thefe which therefore have no Advantage, nor Diftindlionfrom otiiers, 
by this Note of being known when wc come to the Ufe of Reafon j nor are 
thereby prov’d to be Innate, but quite the contrary. 
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§. 14 . But, Secondly, Werd it true, that the preclfe time of their being 
known, and aflented to, were, when Men conic to the UJe of Rvajutl ■, neither 
would riiat prove them Innate. This Way of arguing is I'o irivolous, as the f}jg f',„g 
Suppolirion of iciell is falie. For by what kind of Logick will it appear, that their Vifcwe- 
any Notion is originally by Nature imprinted in tl-.c Muid in its firll Conftitu- ’:r> 
tion, bccaufe it comes hill to be ( bl'erv’d, and all’ented to, when a Faculty 
the Mind, which has quite a diftindf Province, begins to exert itfelf ? And 
therclbre, the coming to tlie Ui’c of Speecli, if it were fuppos’d the time that 
thefc Maxims are Hril allented to (which it may be with as much Truth, as the 
time wdicn Men come to the Uie ol Realonj would be as good a proof that they 
were Innate, as to fay, tliey are innate bccaufe Men alient to them, when they 
come to the Ufe of Reafon. 1 agree then with thcl'c Men of Innate Principles, 
that there is no Ki'ov.'ledgc of tlicfe general and lelf-cvident Maxims in the 
Mind, till it comes to the Excrcife of Reafon: But I deny that the coming to 
the Ufe (.f Re;d’on is riie precife time when tliey are firli. taken notice of ; and 
if tliat were the precife time, 1 deny that it would prove them Innate. All that 
can with any Truili be meant by this Propolition, That Men nffeni to t! em ivhon 
they eome to the Uje (f Reafon, *is no more but this, I'hat tlie making <.f general 
abitradt Ideas, and the underftanding of general Names, being a Concomitant 
of the rational Faeulry, and growing up with it. Children commonly get not 
thole general Ideas, nor learn the Names that Hand for tliem, till having for 
a good while exercis’d their Reafon about familiar and more particular Ideas, they 
are by tneir ordinary Difcourfe and Adfit'iis with otheis, acknowledg’d to be 
capable of rational Converfacioii. If aflenting to thclc Maxims, when Men 
Ct me to the Ufe of Reafon, can be true in any other Senfe, I delire it may be 
Ihewm ; or at lealf, how in tliis, or any other fenlc, it proves them Innate. 

§. ij. Tlie Senfes at firft let in particular /de.if, and furniili the yet empty Tie Steps ly 
Cabinet^: And the Mind by degrees growing familiar wurh fome of rlicni, they utes'mt 
are lodg’d in the Memory, and Names got to them. Aftcrwaids the 
proceeding farther, abftradts them, and by degrees learns the Ule ol general 
Names'. In this manner the Mind comes to be furnifli'd with Hens and Lan- 
guage, the Materials about whicli to cxcrcife its dilciirlive Faculty : And the 
Ufe of Reafon becomes daily more vilible, as tliefc Materials that give it Em- 
ployment increafc. But tlio’ the having of general Ideas, and the Ufe of ge- 
neral Words and Reafon ul’ually grow together; yet, 1 fee not, how this any 
way proves them lunate. The Knowledge of fome Truths, I confefs. is very 
early in the Mind ; but in a way that Ihews them not to be innate. Fur, if wc 
will oblVrve, we fliall find it ifill to be about Ideas, not Innate, but Acquir’d : 
it being about thofe rirft, which are imprinted by c.vterna. things, v.dth wnich 
liifanrs have earlieft to do, which make the moft frequent Imprcflions on their 
Scnlcs. In Ideas thus got, the Mind difeovers, 'i’hat fome agree, and otlitrs 
differ, probably as loon as it has any Ule of Memory ; as foon as it is able" to 
retain and receive diflinft Ideas. But whether it be then, or no, tliis is certain 
it dees fo, long before it has the Ufe of Words, cr comes to that which wc 
commonly call the Ufe of Reafon. For a Child knows as certainly, before it can 
fpeak, the Difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, {/. e. That Sweet 
is not Bitter) as it know's afterwards (when it comes to fpeak) That W’orni- 
wood and Sugar- plumbs are not the lame thing. 

i5. A Child knows not that Tlircc and Four are equal to Seven, till he 
comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name and Idea of Equality : 
and then upon explaining thofe Words, he prefcntly allcnts to, or rather per- 
ceives the Tiuthof that Propolition. But neither docs he then readily aflent, 
bccaufe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Alfent wanting till then, becaufe he 
wanted the Ufe of Reafon ; but die Truth of it appears to liim, as foon as he 
has fettled in his Mind the clear and diftindf Ideas that thefe Names ftaiid for ■■ 

And then he knows the Truth of that Propofition, upon the fame grounds, and 
by the fame means, that he knew before. That a Rod and Cherry are not the 
fame thi^ ; and upon the fame grounds allb, that he may come to know after- 
wards, TAat *tis impoffible for the fame thing to be^ and not to be j as lhall be more 
fully (hewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one comes to have chofe 
general Ideas about wfuch thofe Maxims are ; or to know the Signification of 

thofe 
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thofe (Tcncr^l Terms tliat ftandf<T tliem ; or to put together in his Mind the 
Ideas {land for: the later alio will it be before he comes to alfcnt to tholb 
Maxims whole 'J erms, with the Z./e./r they Hand for, being no mote Innate than 
thole (fa Cat or a W'ecfcl, he nnift Hay till Time and Obfei ration have ac- 
quainted him with them ; and then he will be in a Capacity to know the 
Truth of tliele Maxims upon the fi;H occafK'n that fliall make him put togetlKT 
thoic lUai m his Mind, and obferve whether they agiee or diiiigiee, accord- 
ing as is exprelVd in thole Propolitions. And therelore it is, that a Man 
kiiiAVS that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to Thirty Seixn, by the lame Seif- 
cvideiicc that he know^s One and Two to be equal to ’J’liree : Yet a C iild knows 
this not ft) loon as the ocher, not for Want of the Die of Rea Ion, but becaule 
the Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty Seven Hand for, are not lb 
foot! got, as thofe which are iignify’d by One, '1 wo, and 1 hreo. 

17. This Eivalion therefore of general Aflent, when Men come to tlie ufe 


of kcafon, falling as it de cs, andlyaving no diHerence between thole liippc's’d 
.i>j tiiide,- Innate and ocher Truths that are afterwards acquir’d and learnt ,• Men li.ivc cn- 

them 7 0 t i; 
tijite. 


Innate and oche 

deavour’d to I'ecurc an imiverfal Alfenr to ^thofe they call Masmis, by laying, 
they arc generally tt/rwre ./ as focn as propoi'J, antfthe Terms t'lcy are propos’d 
in undciltc od : Seeing all Men, even Children, as loon as they hear and un- 
dc) 
the; 


t.ind di ■ Tc! ms, alVent totheic Propolitions, they tliiiik it is luHiciencto prove 

Innate. IVi (i.’cc Men never fail, after t'.vey have once underllood the 
. 1 , 


;/>,/• 


Woi ds, ti' ;a-knov\ ledgc them for undoubted 'J'ruths, they would infer, That ccr- 
taiiiiv tiici'e Propolirions were firll lodg’d in the Undei Handing ; w'hich, with- 
out aVv te: filing, the Mind at the very HrH Propofal immediately cfdes with, and 
ali( n.ts to, and'after that never doubts again. 

C 18. In anl'wer to this, I demand whether ready given to a Propofi-’ 

ftrnlyaM-ssk li.in upon fi, ft hariiip,, and underHandirg the ’J'erms, be a certain Marl: of an 
Innate Principle ? If it be not, fuch a general Alfcnt is i;i vain urg’d as a Piv.of 
that One and jiunv. : If it bc laid, that it is a Mark of Innate, they mull then allow 
Propolitions to be Innate, which aie generally alfented to as foon 
heard, wieicby they will find thcmfclves plentifully Hor’d with lunate 
'iwlh'tiir- Principles. Fur upon the fame Ground, (^•iz..) of Adent at lIiH heaiiug 
tK'fs ; <»«</ a and undci Handing the Terms, that Men would have thole Maxims pals H-r In- 
Tioxfand tie nuiH alfo admit feveral Propofitions about Numbers, to be Innate : 

t he, mtijl bc thms, 7 ljat Otic and T’-wo are equal to Three ; that Ivjo and Two att ajual to 
miaie. i^ouy • and a multitude of other the like Propolitions in Numbers, that cveiy 
body'aflents to at firll hearing, and underHanding the Terms, muH have a place 
amontdl tlid'c Innate .Axiom.s. Nor is this the Pierogatlve (E Numbers alone, 
and Propolitions made about fetcral of them ; but even Natural Plnlofophy, 
and all the other Sciences afford Propofitioms, wdiicharc lure comcctwitii Alfenc 
asibon as they arc underllood. That nvo Bodies lamot he in the Jarne P!au\ is a 



Propolitions, as many at leaH as we have diftindl Ideas of, every Man in his Wits, 
at fii'H heal ing, and knowing what the Names Hand for, muH neceflarily allenc 
to. If thefc Men will bc true to their own Rule, and have JJJ.'nt at firft hearing 
and undc'ftanding the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they mult alkAv not only 
as many Inimte Propolitions as Men have diffinft /./t'o ; but .as many as Meu 
can make Propofitions wdiercin different Ideas arc denied one of another. Since 
every Propofition, w'hcre one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly 
find AlVent at firft hearing and underftanding the Terms, as this general one, 
It is imptjftUe for the fame thing to be, and not to be j or that which is the Foundation 
of it, and is the eafier under ftood of the two. The fame is not different : 
which account they will have Legions of Innate Propofitions of this one fort, 
without mentioning any otlier. But fince no Propofition can be Innate, unlefs 
the Ideas, about w-hich it is, be Innate ; this will be to fuppofe all our Ideas of 
Colours, Sounds, Tafles, Figure, Innate; than which there cannot be any- 
thing more oppofite to Reafon and Experience. Univerfal and ready Alfcnt 
upon hearing and underftanding the Terms, is (1 grant) a Mark of Self-evi- 
dence; but Self- evidence depending not on Innate Imprelfions, but on fomething 
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elfe (as we fhall (hew hereafter) belongs to leveral Propofitions, which no body 
was yet fo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. 

§. ip. Nor let it be faid, that thofe more particular felf-evident Propofitions Such h-fi pe~ 
which are aflented to at firft hearing, as thut One and ‘Two are equal to T/vee ; » *-.r/ 
that Green is not Red, See. are receiv’d as the ConlVquenccs of tliolc more univer- known 
fal Propofitions, which are look’d on as Innate Principles : Uncc any one who 
will but take the pains to oblervc what pafles in the Underllanding, will ccr- 
tainly find, that thei'c and the like lels general Propofitions, arc certainly known 
and firmly affented to, by thofe who are utterly ignorant of thofe more general 
Maxims ; and fo, being earlier in the Mind than tliofc (as they are cull’d ) fiiTt 
Principles, cannot owe to thenr the AfTcnt, wherewith they are received at firft 
hearing. 

§. 20. If it be faid that thefc Propofitions, ■viz,. Two amlTwo arc equal to One and One 
Four-, Red i mot Blue, Sic. are not general Maxims, nor of any great uie; 1 anfwcr, todies. 

That makes nothing to the Argument of univerfal Aflcnt, upon Hcanng and 
Underftanding. I’or if that be the certain Mark of Innate, whatever Piopofi- ’ 

tion can be found, that receives general Aflcnt as foon as heard and underib od, 
that muft be admitted for an Innate Propofition, as well as Jiis Maxim, rij.tt 
it is impojjible jor thejume thing to be, and not to be ; they being upon tins g^O'i.id 
equal. And as to the difterence of being more general, that makes this Maxim 
more remote from being Innate ; thofe general and a'oftratft Ideas being more 
ftrangers to our firft Apprehenfions, than thofe of more particular felf-evident 
Pr.ipofitions ; and therefore ’tis longer before they are admitted and aflented to 
by the growing Underfianding. And as to the Ufefiilncfs of thefc magnify’d 
Maxims, that perhaps will not be found fo great as is generally conceiv’d, when 
it comes to its due place to be more fully conlidcr’d. 

§. 2 1 . Hut we liave rot yet done with AJfeiaing to Propc/itions at fi.jl hearing Tie fe Max- 
and tiudsYflanding their 'Terms ■, ’tis tic we firft take notice, that tins, inftead mu >ot he tig 
being a Mai k that they are Innate, is a proof of the contrary: Since it fup- 
poles, that fevcral wlio iinderftand and know other things, arc ignorant of thefc frovet 
Principles till tlicy are propos’d to them; and that one maybe unacquainted 
with thefc 'JVuths till he hears them from others. For if tiiey were Innare, nate. 
what need they be propos’d in order to gaining Aflcnt; when by being in c e 
Underftanding, by a natural and original Imprcflion (if there were any liich) 
they could not but be known before ? Or doth' the propoiing them, print 
them clearer in the Mind than Nature did ? If fo, then the Confequence 
will be, 'J'hat a Man knows them better after he has been thus taught them, 
than he did before. Whence it will follow, tiiat thefc Principles may be made 
more evident to us by otliers teaching, than Nature has made them by Imprcl- 
fion : whicli will ill agree with the Opinion of Innate Principles, and give but 
little Authority to them ; but on the contrary, makes tliem unHt to be the 
Foundations of all our other Knowledge, as they are pretended to be. 'I'his can- 
not be deny’d, that Men grow lirft acquainted witli many of thefc felf-cvidcnc 
Truths, upon their being propos’d : But it is clear, that wlioloever docs fo, 
finds in bimfclf, that he then begins to know a Propofition, which he knew not 
before, and which from thcncclortli he never queftions; not becaufe it was In- 
nate, but bccaufe the coniideration of the Nature of the things contain’d in 
thofe W^oids, would not fufter him to think otherwife ; how, or whenfoever 
lie is brought to rcflcift on them. And if wliatcvcr is alfcnrcd to at firft hear- 
ing and undei Handing the Terms, muft pals for an Innate Principle, every v'ell- 
grounded Obfervation drawn from Particulars into a general Rule, muli be 
Innate. When yet it is certain, that not all, but only ftigacious Heads light 
at firft on thelc Obfervations, and reduce them into general Propofitions ; 
not Innate, but collefted from a preceding acquaintance and roHedion on par- 
ticular Inftances. Thefe, when obferving Men linvy made them, unebferving | 
Men, when they are propos’d to them, cannot refufe their A llent to. ^ pni't.jino, Jig- 

§.2 2 . If it be faid, the Underftanding hath im implicit Knowledge o( thefc ,ipei tkn th» 
Principles, but not an explicit, before this firft hearing, (as tiicy muft, \v\w MmUa eapa- 
will fay. That they are in the Underftanding before they are known) it will 
be haul to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the Undei--/;;)'^;"f^ 
Handing implicitly ; unlefs it be this, That the Mind is capable of undcr-y;^,,,-^,, 

V 0 L. !• ^ Handing ding. 
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ftandinc aifd affcnting firmly to fiich Propofitions. And thus all Mathemati- 
cal Demonftrations, as well as firft Principles, muft be receiv’d as native Im- 
p'lcllions on the Mind j which I fear they will fcarce allow them to be, who find 
irhaidcrto dcmonftratc a Propofition, than affent to it when demonftrated. 
And few Mathematicians will be forward to believe, that all the Diagrams 
they have drawn, were but Copies of thofe Innate Charafters which Nature 

had ingraven upon their Minds. r • . , • t 

77 e Ar ^ 'I'ficre is, I fear, this farther weaknefs in the foregoing Argument, which 

mil rj Af- would perfuadc us, that therefore thofe Maxims are to be thought Innate, which 

on f rjl ajmit at firft bearing, bccaufe they alfcnt to Propofitions which they are 

l.onyinn, >s taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argument or Demonftration, 

jalje ^ Explication or Underftanding of the Terms. Under wiiich there 

Xfec 2 nl feems to me to lie this fallacy. That Men arc fuppolrd not to be tanght, nor 
icaching. to kavH any thing cie vovo ; when in truth tlicy arc taught, and do learn lomc- 
thing they were ignorant of before. For firll it is evdent, tiiey liavc learned 
the Terms and their Signification ; neither of wdiich was L;orn witii them. But 
this is not all the acquir’d Knowledge in the cafe : *Ti then f'lyt s, about 

which the Propofition is, are not born with t'lc.m, no moie r!uin their Nanie.s, 
but got af erwaids. So that in all Propofitions that are .iKcntcd to, at firit 
hcarin" i tlie 'J'erms of the Propofition, their {landing for fuch IJcat, and riic 
Jdais themfclvcs that they hand for, being neither of th'i'm Innate ; 1 would 
fain know what there is remaining in lucli Propofit!^ ri'- that is Innate. Fori 
would gladly have any one name that Piopoficion, v Iiofc 'I'crms or //:■.;) weio 
cither of them Innate. Wc by degrees get and Names, and learn their 

appropriated Connexion one with another; and then to Piopc'iinons made in 
fuch Terms, w^hofe Signification we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Difiumcement wc can perceive in our A/oo, when pur together, is exprefs’d, 
we 'a^ firft hearing aflent : tho’ to other Propofitions in thendchrs as cenam and 
evident, but which are concerning /./tw, not lb foon or fi) cafily got, we ave at 
the fame time no way capable oralfcnting. For tho’ a Child quickly aficjK.s to 
this Propofition, T/uit an Apple is not Fnc, w- hen by familiar acquaintance, he 
has "ot the Ideas of thofe two different things diftindlly imprinted on iiis Mind, 
and*^has learnt that tUc Harnes Apple and F/V<? Hand for them ; yet it will be 
feme Years after, perhaps, before the fame Child will alfent to this Propofi- 
tion ‘That it is impojfilile for the fame thing to and notube. Bccaufe that tho’, 
perhaps, the Words arc as ealy to be learnt ; yet the Signification of them be- 
ing niorc large, comprchenfive, and abftradt, than of the Names annex’d to tliofc 
f-nlible Things the Child hath to do with ; it is longer before lie learns their 
pvecitc meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form inliis Mind thofe gene- 
ral Idea', tlicy hand for. ’Fill that be done, you will in vain endeavour to make 
any Child afl'ent to a Propofition made up ot fuch general Terms ; but as loon 
as ever he has got thofe Ideas., and Icarn’d their Names, he forwardly doles with 
tiic one as well as the other of the foremention’d Propofitions : and with both for 
tlie fame Reafon, (vii^.) bccaufe he finds the Ideas he has in his Mind to agree or 
difagvee, according as the Words ftanding for them, are affirm’d, or denied one 
of another in the Propofition. But if Propofitions be brought to him in Words, 
which ftand iov Ideas he has not yet in his Mind ; to fuch Propolirion.g however 
evidently true or falfc in thcmfelves, he aftbrds neither allenc nor dffienr, but is 
ifrnorant. For Words being but empty Sounds any farther than they arc Signs 
oionv Ideas, wc cannot but alfent to them, as they ci rrcfpond to thole A/ao we 
have, but no farther than that. But the {hewing by what {Icps and ways 
Knowledge comes into our Minds, and the grounds of Icvcral degrees of Aflent, 
being thcTulinefs of the following Difeourfe, it may {'ufficc to have only rouch- 
cd on it here, as one Reafon that made me doubt of timfe Innate Principles. 

§. 24. To conclude this Argument of Unrjerfal C-nJent, I agree wirli theic 
Deienders of Innate Priuciplcs,"that if they arc A»w;e, they muft needs have 
y- univerfal Affent. For that a Truth fhould be Innate, and yet not affenced to, is 
to me as unintelligible as for a Man to know a Truth, and be ignorant of it at 
the fame time. But then by thefe Mens owm Confeffion, they cannot be Innate ; 
lince they are not affented to by thofe who underftand not the Term.s, nor by a 
great part of thofe wdio do underftand them, but iiave yet never heard, nor 

thovight 
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thought of thofe Propofitions ; which, I think, is at lead one half of Mankind. 

But were the number far lefs, it would be enough to deHroy to2ive\hl 

thereby Ihcvv thefe Propofitions not to be Innate, if Children aloiic were 
Ignorant of them. 

§. 25. But ihat I may not be accufed, to argue from the Thoughts of Infants, Tljcfr Ma^- 
which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from whar padcS in their Under- tvu not ti-r 
ftandings, befoie they exprels it,- I lay next, that tlicle ivvc> genera 1 Propp/I- 
tions arc not the 'I'nnh-s that firfi pfi/jfji the Minds of ChiUicii, nor are antcce- 
tlent to all acquired and adventitious Notions; which if thoy were Innate, they 
muft needs be. Whctlicr vi’^e can determine it or no, it matters nor, there is cer- 
tainly a time when Children begin to think ; and their Woitis and Aftions do 
allure us that tlicy tio lb. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of 
Knowledge, of Aifenr, can it rationally be luppos’d, they can be ignorant of 
thole Notions that Nature has imprinted, weic tlierc any Inch } Can it be 
imagin’d, with any appearance ol Rcal'on, that they perceive the Iniprcninns 
from things without; and be at tlic lame time ignorant of thofe Charaiflcrs 
which Nat 111 c itl’clf has tahen care to damp within? Can they receive and 
alfent to advcntition.s Notions, and be ignorant c;f tliole wivch arc fuppos’d 
woven into tile vov) Principles of their Being, and imprinted tliere in nitielible 
Charafters, to be the roiindation and Girde oi all rncir acquir’d Knowledge, 
and future Rcalimings ? ’I'his would be to make Natuio take pains to no pur- 
pole, or at lead: to write very ill ; bnec its (hiara^ters could not be re.ul by 
thole Eyes wlncli law other things very well, and thole aie verj '! ln''p'red 
the cleared parts oi d'luth, and the Foundations oi ail i ui K 1 -wlcdge, waicli 
arc not fil'd kmiwn, aiul without 'vhich die iindoub; .u K k wje ge <<f llveral 
other Things may be had. Tin. Child certainly knows tiiat tlic A'ujy. tli.a feeds 
it. is nenher the CiMt plays with, nor tiic iJ/u it is afraid of; that tlie 

(■] d/w/Z.n*/ it ivbdbs, is not tht; ^pph- ot S/i^ar it cric^ {or : this it i-s 
cii.n-,' )y anu n .nioubteoiy allui u ul : But will any one lay, it is by virtue of’ 

1 '■ >i I i'le, iLut 1. ■ •.-■iV'’’.’ /•' i/i( J.mif thi,;g to l-e, and not to be, that it 

I f 0 . s to thele, ana otiiei parts ol its Knowledge ? Or that tiie Child 

h,.'. ‘ ■ *,;■>’ .’lyntg.;, c)f that Propolirion at an Age, wherein yet ’lis 

o' , ’ . . . ' ' y '‘ ‘■'f-' f"-' '“R' that will lay, (Children join 

tra..' ' -.1 ‘ <■ 1 . I' t's w'hh their Siicking-Bi'ttUs and their Rattles, 

ma_ ic i. , . • ; 1 .ce, uc ih< uglit to luuc rntne Padion and Zeal for hi.s 

O. 11. ' o,,. \ is b.nccri'y and Truth than one ol that Age. 

$ 20. ' 1 ., ’theiefore tlierc be levcral general Propolicions, that meet v.dth Andfomtla- 
conftant ana icady Alfent, as loon as propos’d to Men grown up, wdio have at- nati. 
tained the in'o ol mo-e geneial and abltraft //cirr, and N.'imcs Handing for 
tlieni; yet tiiey not being to be found in thole of tender Year,':, wdio ncierthclefs 
Icnow other things, they cannot pretend to imivcrfal Alfent of intelligent Per- 
fons, and I'o by no means can be fuppes’d Innate ; it being impollible that any 
UTruth which is Innate (if there were any Inch) fliould be unknown, at lead 
to any one who knows any thing die : Since, it they arc Innate Truths, they 
muft be Innate 'J'hoUghtS; there being nothing a Iruch in the Mind cliat it has 
never thought on. Whereby it is evident, it there be any' Innate 'lric:h^, they 
mufl necejjarily be the fi>fl ij anj/ thought on, tlic fii ft tliar appear there. 

§. 27. That the general Maxims we arc dilcouriing of, are not known to Chil- 
dren. Idiots, and a great part of Mankind, we have already fufficientiy proved ; becaufi they 
whereby it is evident they have not an uniierial Adcnr, nor arc general Imprel- appear leafl, 
lions. But there is this farther Argument in it againft their being Innate ; that ^iherewhat if 
thefe Chai adters, if ilicy w'cre native and original lmprdrions,y&o«/d appear fair efl 
and clearefl in thole Perlbns in whom yet we find no foot-fteps ol them : And 
’tis, in my opinion, a ftrong Prelumption that they ai'e not Innate, lince they 
are leaft known to iluife, in wliom, if they were Innate, they mud: needs exert 
themfelvcs with mod Fojee and Vigour. For Children, Idiots, Savages, and 
illiterate People, being ol all others the lead corrupted by Cudom or borrow’d 
Opinions ; Learning and Education' having not caft their native Tlioughr,s into 
new Moulds, nor by fuper-inducing forcigil and ftudied Dodlrines, conftuinded 
thofe fair Charadlers Nature liad written there ; one miglit reafonably imagine, 
that in their Minds tlielc Innate Notions Ihould lie open fairly to every ont-'.s 
Voi. I. C 2 view, 
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view, as 'cjs certain the Thoughts of Children do. It might vei v w'f'Il be e\- 
pefted, that^rhefe Principles Ihould be perfeftly known *10 Nacui ais ■ which 
being ftamp’d immediately on the Soul (as thefe Men fiippole^ can have nh 
dependance on the Conftitutions, or Organs of the Bodv, the onlv confefs’d 
Difterence between them and others. One would think, according to'thefe Meas 
Principles, that all thefe native Beams of Light (were there any fuch'' ftould 
in thofe wlio have no Referves, no Arts of Concealment, fhine out in their fuH 
Luftre, and leave us in no more doubt of their being there, than we are of 
their Love of Plcafure, and Abhorrence of Pain. Biit^, alas ! amon^ft Children 
Idiots, Savages, and the grofly Illiterate, what general Maxims are to^’be found ’ 
What uni verfal Principles of Knowledge ? 'J’hcir Notions are few and narrow’ 
borrow d only from thofe Objefts they have had moft to do with, and which 
have made upon their Senfes the frequenteft and ftrongeft Impre/Iions.' A. Child 
knows hisNurfe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more 
advanced Age ; And a young Savage has, perhaps, his Head fill’d with Love and 
Hunting, according to the falhton of his Tribe. But he that from a Child 
untaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expeft thefe abftraft Maxims 
and reputed Principles of Sciences ; will, I fear, find himfelf miftaken Such 
kind of general Propofitions are feldom mention’d in the Huts of Indians much 
Icfs are they to be found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Imprefllons of 
them on the Minds of Naturals. 1 hey are the Language and Bufincfs of the 
Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuftom’d to that fort of Conver- 
fation or Learning, where Difputes are frequent ; thefe Maxims bcin« fuited 
to artificial Argumentation, and ufeful for Conviftion ; but not much rondnrino- 
to the Difeovery of Truth, or Advancement of Knowledge. But of their fmall 
Ufe for the Improvement of Knowledge, I lhall have occalion to fpeak more at 
large, 1 . 4. c. 7. r ‘ 

Recafitula- $.28. 1 know not how abfurd this may feem to the Mafters of Dcmonflra- 

tion. tion : And, probably, it will hardly down with any body at firft hearine I 

muft therefore beg a little truce with Prejudice, and the forbearance of Cenfiirc 
till I have been heard out in the Sequel of this Difeourfe, being very willine to 
fubmit to better Judgments. And lince I impartially fearch after Truth I ftall 
not be forry to be convinc’d, that I have been too fond of my own Notions • 
which I confefs we are all apt to be, when Application and Study have warm’d 
our Heads with them. 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot fee any ground to think thefe two famed 
fpeculative Maxims Innate, fince they are not univerfally alfcnted to • and the 
Afi'ent they fo generally find, is no other than what feveral Propofitions not 
allow d to be Innate, equally partake in with them : And fince the Alfent that is 
given them is produced another way, and comes not from natural Infcription as 
1 doubt not but to make appear in the following Difeourfe. And if thefe V.l 
Prinaples of Knowledge and Science are found not to be Innate, no other fheculi 
tive Miwims tan (I Ibppofe) with better Right pretend to he fo. 
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CHAP. HI. 

No Innate Practical Principles. 

I F thofe fpeculative Maxims, whereof we difeours’d in the forceoino 
Chapter, have not an adual uni verfal Alfent from all Mankind o c , ^ 
>hAr there orovd, it is much more vifible concerning Praflical Principles rh.r ri 

'snilin . 7 “•‘rf h-rd 

iore-mentm'd o^c moral Rule, which can pretend to fo general and ready an Alfent, as ml 
fpecHhtive ” i 05 to be fo mamfeft a Truth as this. That it is impoffible for tL r 
Marms. thing to be, and not to be. Whereby it is evident, that they are farther , 

from a Title to be Innate: and the doubt of their beWnatfve^ 
the Mind, is ftronger againft thefe moral Principles than the other ^ 
it brings th^eir Truth at all in queftion. They are equally true tho’ ^ n ^ 

evident. Thefe fpecuhtive carry their owl E^doT^'wM, 

moral 
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inoral Principles require Reafoning and Difcourfe, and feme Exercife of the 
J ’ind, to dilcover the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not open as natural 
'Charafters ingraven on the Mind ; which, if any fuch were, they muft needs be 
irifible by themfelves, and by their own light be certain and known to every 
body. But this is no derogation to their Truth and Certainty, no more than 
it is to the Truth or Certainty of the three Angles of a Triangle being equal 
to two right ones j becaufe it is not fo evident, as, The IVhole it bigger than a 
Part ; nor fo apt to be affemed to at firft hearing. It may fiiffice, that thefe 
moral Rules are capable of Demonftration : And therefore it is our own fault, 
if we come not to a certain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein 
many Men are of them, and the Slownefs of A (Tent wherewith others receive 
them, are manifeft proofs, that they are not Innate, and Inch as ofler them- 
felvcs to their view without fcarching. 

§. 2. Whether there be any fuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do agree, 

I appeal to any who have been but moderately converfant in the Hiftory jitemoivtt'd 

Mankind, and look’d abroad beyond thb Smoak of their own Chimneys, ai PrwnpUt 

Where i,s that pradlical Trrtth, that is nniverfally receiv’d without doubt orb"*^'^*"* 

queftion, as it muft be if Innate ? yuftice, and keeping of Contrafts, is that 

which mo/l Men f cent to agree in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend 

itfelf to the Dens of Thieves, and the Confederacies of the greateft Villains ; 

and they who have gone fartheft towards the putting oft' of Humanity itfelf, 

keep Faith and Rules of Juftice one with another. I grant that Out-laws 

themfelves do this one amongft another ; but ’tis without receiving thefe as the 

Innate Laws cf Nature. They pradtife them as Rules of Convenience within 

their own Communities : But it is impoflible to conceive, that he embraces 

JulHcc as a pradlical Principle, who adts fairly with his Fellow-Highway-men, 

and at the fame time plunders or kills the next honeft Man he meets with. 

Juftice and Truth are tlie common Tics of Society ; and therefore, even Out- 
laws, and Robbers, who break with all the World beftdes, muft keep Faith and 
Rules of Equity amongft themfelves, or elfe they cannot hold together. But 
will any one fay, That thofc that live by Fraud and Rapine, have Innate Prin- 
ciples of Truth and Juftice, which they allow and alfent to ? 

3. Perhaps it will be urg’d. That the tadt of their Minds agrees to Objeft. 

xohat their VraBiee lontradicis. I anfwer, Firfl, I have always thought the Men deny 
Actions of Men the beft Interpreters of their Thoughts. But fince it is certain, 
that moft Mens Pradlice, and fome Mens open Proreffions, have either queftion’d 
or deny’d thefe Principles, it is impolTible to eftablifh an Univerfal Confent %hem in tbeh 
(tho’ we Ihould look for it only amongft grown Men) without which, it is im- Thnighttinn- 
pofllble to conclude them innate. Secondly, ’Tis very ftrange and unreafonable, 
to fuppofe Innate Praftical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. 

JBraftical Principles derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and muft 
produce Conformity of Adfion, not barely fpeculative AlTent to their Truth ; or 
elfe they are in v.ain diftinguilh’d from freculative Maxims. Nature, I confefs, 
has put into Man a Defire of Happincis, and an Averfion to Mifery ; Thefe in- 
deed arc Innate Praftical Principles, which (as Pradlical Principles ought) do 
continue conftantly to operate and influence all our Aftions, without ceafing. 

’Thefe may be obferv’d in all Perlbns and all Ages, fteddy and univerfal ; but 
thefe are Inclinations of the Appetite to good, not Impreflions of Truth on 
the Underftandiitg. I deny not, that there are natural Tendencies imprinted 
on the Minds of Men ; and that, from the very firft inftances of Senfe and Per- 
ception, there arc fomc things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; 
fome things that they incline to, and others that they fly : But this makes no- 
thing for Innate Charadlers on the Mind, which are to be the Principles of 
Knowledge, regulating our Praftice. Such natural Impreflions on the Under- 
ftanding, are fo far from being confirm’d hereby, that this is an argument 
againft them ; fince if there were certain Charafters imprinted by Nature on 
the Underftanding, as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but perceive 
them conftantly operate in us, and influence our Knowledge, as we do thofe 
others on the Will and Appetite ; which never ceafe to be the conftant Springs 
and Motives of all our Adions, to which we perpetually feel them ftrongly 
impelling us. 
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ISo Inwt.e praBicr^l Principles, Book I 

$.4. Anether Reafon that makes me doubt (.f any Innate fradica! Principles, 
is Tl'.at 1 think there cannot any one moral Rule be prop»\ d, v)hei e -/ a Man mai 
not jujlly demand a Reajuii : Which would be peifedly ridiculous and abi'urd, ii’ 
they were Innate, or lb much as felf-cvident ; wh.ch eve; y luiraie Principle 
muft needs be, and not need any Proof to al’cerrain its 1 luih, inu- v.-a-.t auy 
Reafon to gain its Approbation, lie would be thought void of common 
Scnle, who ‘ask’d on the one fide, or on the other fide went to give a Rea- 
fon IVhy it ii mprfjlble for the fame, thing to be, and not to be. It carries its owa 
Light and Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof : lie tliac underftands 
the ’i'erms, aflents to it for its own lake, or clfe nothing w-ill ever be able 
to prevail with him to do it. §ut lliould that moft uufliaken Rule of 
rality, and Foundation of all focial Virtue, ‘That one (Imld do as he would be done 
unto, be propos’d to one who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to 
underftand its meaning ; might he not without any abfurdiry^^ask a Reafon vvhy ? 
And were not he that propoVd it, bound to make out the Truth and Realbna- 
blenefs of it to him ? Which plainly Ihews it not to be Innate : fi)r if it were, 
it could neither want nor receive any proof ; but n*uft needs (at lealf, foon 
as heard and underftood) be receiv’d and afiented to, as an unquoftn nable 
Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of. So that tive .1 10.0 1 'll theie 
moral *Rules plainly depends upon fomc other antecedent to t;. ! ., ... j 
winch they mutt be deduced ; which could not be, if either they -vcc ia. a.c, 
or lb much as fclf-evid<?nt. 

§. 5. That Men Ihould keep their Compafts, is certainly a great and unde- 
niable Rule in Morality ; Hut yet, if a Chriftian, who iias the view of Happi- 
nefs and Mifery in another Life, be ask’d why a Man mutt keep his W ord, he 
will <r\vc this as a Reufiit ; Becaufe God, who has the Power of T ;• f» end. 

Death, requires it of us. But if an Hubbifi be ask’d why, he v. 1,. - 
caufc the Publick requires it, and the Leviathan will pumL ; w.,., you do not- 
And if one of the old Heathen Philolbphers h..d been ask’d, he would have an- 
fwer’d ; Becaufe it was dilhoneft, below the Dignity of a Man,^ and oppofite to 
Virtue,’ the liigheft Perfedlion of human Nature, to do otherwife, 

§.6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of Opinions concerning moral 
Rules which are to be found amongft Men, according to the difterent Ibrtsof 
Happinefs they have a Profpeft of, or propofe to themfelves: Which could not 
be if Practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted in our Minds immediately 
by the hancl of God. 1 grant the Exiftence of God is fo many ways manifeft, 
and the Obedience we owe him fo congruous to the Light of Reafon, that a 
great part of Mankind give teftimony to the Law of Nature : But yet I think 
It mutt be allow’d. That feveral moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very 
general Approbation, without cither knowing or admitting tlie true ground of 
Morality ; which can only be the Will and Law of a God, who fees Men in the 
dark, has’ in his hand Rewards and Punifliments, and power enough to call, to 
accoimt the proudeft Ortender. For God having, by an infeparable Connexion, 
join’d Jlrtue urtdL Publhk Happinefs together, and, made the practice thereof ne- 
ceflary to the prefervation of Society, and vifibly beneficial to all with whom 
the virtuous Man has to do ; it is no wonder, that every one ftiould not only 
allow, but recommend and magnify thofc Rules to otlKrs, from whofe obfer- 
iance’of them he is fure to reap advantage to himfelf. He may, out of inte- 
reft as well as conviflion, cry up that for facred ; which if once trampled on 
and’ profan’d, he himfelf cannot be fafe nor fccurc. This, tho’it takes nothing 
from the moral and eternal Obligation which thefe Rules evidently have, yet ic 
Ihews that the outward acknowledgement Men pay to them in their words, 
proves not that they are Innate Principles ; nay, it proves not fo much, as that 
Men afient to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of 
their own Praftice ; fince we find that Self-Intereft and the Conveniencics of 
this Life make many Men own an outward Profeflion and Approbation of them, 
whofe Aftions fufficiently prove, that they very little confider the Law-giver 
that preferibed thefe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordain’d for the Punilhment of 

thofe that tranfgrefs them. . , n c m 

$. 7. For if we will not in civility allow too much Sincerity to the Profeuions 
of moft Men, but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of their Thoughts, 
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we fhnU fi'id, iliat they Iiave no /iicli internal Veneration for tliefe Rules, nor i:ior.t 
{ofnH a PcrlHiifiru nj ihci,- Certainly and Obligation. The great Principle ^Hm'c »«/> 
Moraliiy, 7e do n* one "Mould be done to, is more commended than practis’d ; bu; V,r/w 
the Breatli of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice than to teach others, tb.nt it is ii' t il (•. )• /V;- 
no mcial Rule, nor obligatory, would l)e thought Madnel’s, and contiary to ''’ om/ P i - 
that Inarch Men faciiiicc to, wlien they break it ihemfeivcs. Perhaps Cunl.'iemv 
will be urg’d as cheeking us for fuch Breaches, and fo the internal Obligation 
and F.flablifiimcnt of the Rule be preferv ’d. 

§, 8 . 'I'o waicli I anfwer, That I doubt nor but, without being v/rirren on / . 

their Hearts, many Men may, by the fame way that they come to the kn ■.'‘.■led.cc ’ 

of other things, come to alfent to leveral moral Rules, and be convinc’d of 
their Obligation. Others alfo may come to be of the fame mind, fro .n tiieir 
Education, C.'ompany, and Cufloms cf their Country : which l\.-fuud>n, ! ove- 
eva git, ivib ftive to Jit ConjLicnee on "Movk, which is nothing clfc bur our own 
Opmi n or J odgmenc of i he moral Reftitude or Pratity of fair own Aiflions. 

And li Coidciencc be a Prof)! of Innate Principles, Contiaries may bo I, mate 
Pnncipks ; lir.ee fume Mcn,»with the fame bent of Confcicncc, prolecute wlrit 
othcis avoid. 

§ <?. Bur I cannot fee how any MiW fliould ever tranjgyiji thole RitL i h/'-o-, t r.f 

-Mith C lifidcHie and .SfVfw/t)', weic they Innate, and llamp’d upon their Minds. 

View bur an Army at the facking oi a Town, and fee what Ohi’erv.arion, or 
Senfe of Moral Principles, or what U'ouch of Conlcicncc lor all u.c Outrages /.-w’/';. 
they do. Robbe.iei, Murders, Rapes, arc the Sports fd Men fet at litiertv irom 
Punifh.nenr and Cenfuie. Have there not been whole Nations, and tliofe of cue 


mod eiviil/.’d People, amongft whom the cxpoling tlieir C lildrcn, and leasing 
tliem jn the Fields to perifli by Want or wild Beads, has been die Pradt ce, as 
little condemn’d or fcriiplcd as the begetting them ? Do they not ftdl, in fomc 
Couiitnes, put them into tne fame Graves with their Mothes, if diey die in 
(diild-birtli ; or dilpatch them, if a pfetended Aftrologcr declares them to 
have unhappy Siais And are there not Places where, at a certain Age, they 
kill or cspole tiicir Parents without any remorfe at all? In a Parr o{ A/i.t, tlic 
Sick, when thciv Cafe comes to be thought defperatc, arc carry kl our, and hid 
on the Earth, befire they arc dead, and left ilicre, expos’d to Wind and Wea- 
ther, to peruli without AlTiftance or Pity, (a) It is iamiliar among the Min- 
g.eltain, a People profcITing Chriftiaiiity, to bury their Cinldren alive, widviur 
Icruple. (/') There are Places where they cat their own Children, (i) ’fue 
Caribbei were wont to ge'.d their Children, on pnrpofo, to fat and cat tlieni. 
(d) And G'an'ilaJJo de la luga tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to 
fu and cat the Children they got on their Female Captives, whom they kept as 
Concubines for that purpofe ; and v/Iien they were pad breeding, the Mothers 
thendelves were kill’d too and eaten, (c) The Vertucs whereby the T'ououpi- 
iiambo\ believ’d they merited Paradife, were Revenge, and eating abundance of 
tlieir Enemies. (./ ) 'They have not fo much as a Name for (hod, and have no Reli- 
gion, no ITrfdp. The Saints, who arc canoni/’J amongd the 7/ofr, lead Lives, 


which one cannot with Modedy relate. A remarkable Pallage to tliis purpole, 
out of the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book not cvei y day to be met 
with, I diall fee down at large in the Language it is publifli’d in. Ibi (jl. Prope 
Bclbcs iw Tsgypto) vidimin pinEhm unum Saracen ie urn intei arenarum ctimuloi, ita 
lit ex utcro matris prodiit nudum fedemem. Mm ejl, ut didiJmu\, Maiiomctidis, 
ut cos qui amentes& Jiae ratione funt, pro fanllis lolant & vene-.entur. Iiijuptr& 
eos qtii ium din vitam egerint inquinatiffimam, voluntaiiam demnni peenitentiam 6 ' 
paupertatem, fanFlitate venerandoi deputant. Eiujmodi ve,o getiiic homimem liber- 
tatem quandam effrocnem habent, domas qttas volunt itnrandi, edendi, bibendi. O' 
quodmajus eft, concumbendi ; ex quo comubitu, ft prohu Jauta jucrit, fancLi ftmi- 
litcr habetur. His ergo hominibus, dum vivimt, niagim exhlbint honor c\ ; moriuis 
vc,b, vfl templa vel monumenta cxtrutint ampltjfma, e'jque contingere ac Jepeliie maxi- 
ma: Jorttina ducunt loco, Audivimus hxc ditla dnenda per inierpretem u Mu- 
enh mflro. Infuper fanbJum iBum, quern eo loco vidimus, pnhlhitu.\ apprime lom- 
menda. i, eum effe bominem fan£lum, divinum ac imegritate pradpunm ; eo quod, 
nec fatminarum unqiiam effet, nec puerorunt, fed tantum modu afcllartnn coucubitor 
atqtie mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, 1. z. c. i. p. 73 . More of the fame kind. 
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concerning thefe precious Saints amongft the T‘ur,h, may be icon in Pietro deUa 
VaUe, in his Letter of the 25th oi 'January ^ i6\6. Where then are thofe in- 
nate Principles of Jufticc, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaftity ? Or where is 
that univ'erlal Confent, that allures us there are fuch inbred Rules ? Murderi 
in Duels, when Falliion has made them honourable, are committed without re- 
morfe of Confcience ; nay, in many places. Innocence in this cafe is the greateft 
Ignominy, And if we look abroad, to take a View of Men, as they are, we 
fhall find that they have remorfe iu one place for doing or omitting that, wliicli 
others, in another place, think they merit by. 

Menhnwcon- §. lo. He that will carefully perufe the Hiftory of Mankind, and look abroad 
^rypitaical \x^Xo the fcveral Tribes of Men, and with Indiftercncy furvey their Aftions, 
r.m.yes. will be able to fatisfy himfelf, that there is fcarce that Principle of Morality to 
be named, or Rule of Virtue to be thought on, (thole only excepted, that are ab- 
folutcly neccllary to hold Society together, which commonly too are ncglcdcd 
betwixt dillindf Societies) which is not, I'umewliere or otlicr /lighted and con- 
demn’d by the general Falliion of whole Soiieties of Men, govern’d by pradlical 
Opinions, and Rules of Living quite oppolitc to others. 

KkJe Na- j Here perhaps ’twill be objedfed, that it is*no Argument that the Rule 

kttoxvn, hccauje it is hrokeu. 1 grant the Objedlion good, where Men, tho* 
Rukf. ^ they tranfgrcls, yet dilbwn not the Law; where fear of Shame, Cenlnre or 
Punilhment carries the Mark of fome Awe it has upon them. But it is nr.pi fit- 
ble to conceive, ihat a whi le Nation of Men Ibould all pul>ih.Uv ityuF and re- 
nounce what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a Law ; 
for fo they mull, who have it naturally imprinted on their Minds. T'is polfi- 
ble Men may fometimes own Rules of Morality, whicli in their piivate Tiioughts 
they do not bcliev'c to be true, only to keep themlelves in Reputatu.n and 
Efteem amongft thofe who arc perfuaded of their Obligation. But ’lis not to 
be imagin’d that a whole Society of Men lliould publick'ly and profelledly dif- 
own, and call off a Rule, which they could not in their own Minds but be 
infallibly certain was a Law •, nor be ignorant that all Men they fliould iiave to 
do with, knew it to be luch: A.nd therefore muft every one of them apprehend 
from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to ene, who profelles liim- 
felf void of Humanity ; and one, who confounding the known and natural Mea- 
fures of Right and Wrong, cannot but be look’d on as the profel's’d E: emy of 
their Peace and Happinefs. Whatever pra6tic.il Principle is innaic, cannot but 
be known to every one to be juft and good. It is therefore little lei's than a 
Contradidlion to liippofe, that whole Nations <.f Men fhould, both in their 
Profeflions and Pra^ficc, unanime-iifly and univerlally give the Lye to Vv'hat, by 
the moft invincible Evidence, cv’cry one of tliem knew to be tine, right and 
good. This is enough to fatisfy us, that no pradficil Rule, wliicii is any wlicre 
univerfally, and with publick Approbation or Allowance rranlgrefs’d, can be 
fuppos’d Innate. But I have fomething farther to add in anl’wcr to th.s Ob- 
jection. 

%. 11. The breaking of a Rule, fay you, is no Argument that it is unknown. 
I grant it : But the generally allow'd Breads of it any where, 1 fay, is a Proof that it 
is not innate. For example 1 let us take any of thefe Rules, which being the 
moft obvious Dcdiuftions of liuman Reafon, and conformable to the natural In- 
clination of the greateft part of Men, feweft People have had the impudence to 
deny, or inconhderation to doubt of. If any can be thought to be naturally 
imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate tlian this ; 
Parents, pteferve and theri/h your Children. When therefore you fay, that this 
is an Innate Rule, what do you mean ? Either that it is an Innate Principle, 
which, upon all occafions, excites and dircfls the Adfions of all Men ; or elfe, 
that it is a Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which 
therefore they know and aftent to : but in neither of thefe Senles is it Innate. 
Firjl, That it is not a Principle, which influences all Mens Aftions, is what I 
have prov’d by the Examples before-cited ; nor need we leek fo far as Mingrelia 
or Peru, to find Inftances of fuch as negled'c, abufe, nay and deftroy their Chil- 
dren ; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of fome favage and bar- 
barous Nations, when we remember that it was a familiar and uncondemn’d 
Practice amongft the Greeks and Romans, to expole, without pity or remorfe, 

their 
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their innocent Infants. Secondly, That it i.s an Innate Truth, known to all Men, 
is alfo falle : For Parents, preferve your Children, is To far from an Innate Truth, 
tliat it is no Uruth at all ; it being a Command, and not a Propofition, and fo 
not capbic of Truth or Fallhood. To make it capable of being alfented to as 
true, it muft be reduced to fomc fuch Propofition as this ; It is the Duty of Pa- 
rents to pre ferve their Children. But what Duty is, canne t be underftood without 
a Law ; nor a Law be known or fuppos’U without a Lavv-maker, or without 
Reward and Puniftiment : So that it is impoflible that tliis, or any other praftical 
Principle (hould be Innate, i. e. be imprinted on the Mind as a Duty, without 
fuppofing the Ideas of God, of Law, of Obligation, of Punilhment,^ of a Life 
after this, Innate : For that Puniflimcnt follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 
this Rule, and confequently that it has not the force of a Law in Countries, 
where the generally allow'd Pradlice runs counter to it, is in it felf evident. 
But thefe Ideas (which muft be all of them Innate, if any thing as a Duty be fo} 
are fo far from being Innate, that ’tis not every ftudious or thinking Man, 
much lels every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and di- 
ftinft : And that one of thcnl, which of all others feems moft likely to be In- 
nate, is not fo, (I mean tlie Idea of God) I think, in the next Chapter, will ap- 
pear very evident to any confidcring Man. 

§,13. From what has been faid, I think we may fafely conclude. That what- 
ever pra&ical Rule is, in any place, genes ally, and with Allowame broken, cannot be 
fuppos’d Innate-, it being impoflible that Menftiould, without lliame or fear, con- 
fidently and iercnely break a Rule, which they could not but evidently know 
that God had fet up, and w ould certainly punilh the breach of (which they muft, 
if it were Innate) to a degree to make it a v'ery ill Bargain to the Tranfgrefldr. 
Without fuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be certain that any thing 
is his Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the Law'^, Hopes to efcape the Knowledge 
or Power of the Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a prefent 
Appetite : But let any one fee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and w'ith the 
Tranfgrcflion a Fire ready to punifli it ; a Pleafure tempting, and the Hand of 
the Almighty vilibly held up, and prcpai'’d to take Vengeance (for this muft be 
the Cal’e where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then tell me, whether it 
be poflible for People with fuch a Profperi:, fuch a certain Knowledge as this, 
wantonly, and without fcruple, to offend againft a Law which they carry about 
them in indelible Charadicrs, and that ftares them in the face whilft they are 
breaking it ? Whether Men, at the fame time that they feel in themfelvcs the 
imprinted Edifts of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with Afl'urance and Ga- 
ity, flight and trample under foot his moft lacred Injundfions ? And laftly, 
whether it be poflible, that vvliilft a Man thus openly bids defiance to this Innate 
Law and fupreme Law-giver, all the By-ftanders, yea even the Governors and 
Rulers of the People, full of the fame Icnfe both of the Law and Law-maker, 
fhould filently connive, without teftifying their diflike, or laying the leaft blame 
on it ? Principles of Aftions indeed there are lodg’d in Men’s Appetites, but 
thefe are fo far from being Innate moral Principles, that if they were left to 
their full Swing, they would carry Men to the over- turning of all Morality. 
Moral Laws are fet as a Curb and Reftraint to thefe exorbitant Defires, which 
they cannot be but by Rewards and Puniflvmcnts that will over-balance the fa- 
tislafiion any one ftiall propofc to himlclf in the breach of the Law. If there- 
fore any thing be imprinted on the Minds of all Men as a Law, all Men muft 
have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that certain and unavoidable Punilh- 
ment w-ill attend the breach of it : For if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of 
what is Innate, Innate Principles arc infilled on and urg’d to no purpofe. Truth 
and Certainty (the things pretended) arc not at all fecured by them ; but Men 
are in the lame uncertain floating Eftate with, as without them. An evident in- 
dubitable Knowledge of unavoidable Punilhment, great enough to make the 
Tranfgrcflion very uneligiblc, muft accompany an Innate Law ; unlefs with an 
Innate Law, they can fuppofe an Innate Gofpcl too. I would not here be mif- 
taken, as if, becaufe I deny an Innate La w, 1 thought there were none but pofi- 
tive Laws. There is a great deal of ditference between an Innate Law, and a 
Law of Nature : between fomething imprinted on our Minds in their very Ori- 
ginal, and fomething that we being ignorant of may attain to the knowledge of, 
VoL.I. D bv 
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by the ufe^nd due application of our natural Faculties. And I think they equal- 
ly forfake the Truth, who running into the contrary Extremes, eitlier affirm 
an Innate Law, or deny that there is a Law knowable by the Light of Nature^ 
i. e. without the help of pofitive Revelation, 

Thofe who 14- I he difference there is amongft Men in their pradlical Principles, is fo 

mawiain In- evident, that, I think, I need fay no more to evince, that it will be impoffi- 
nate praHtcai 5]^ jq find any Innate moral Rules by this mark of general Allent : And 'tis e- 
^us"r'ot^‘wh^%t nough to make one fufpedf, that the Suppofition of fucii Innate Principles, i$ 
tbeyare^ '’ but an Opinion taken up at Pleafure ; lince thofe who talk fo confidently of 
them, are fo fparing to tell us which they are. Tnis might with juftice be cx- 
peffed from thofe Men who lay ftrefs upon this Opinion : And it gives occa- 
iion to diftruft either their Knowledge or Charity, who declaring, that God has 
imprinted on the Minds of Men the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules 
of Living, arc yet fo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 
or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which they ai c, in the 
variety Men are diftrafted with. But, in truth, w'^ere there any fuch Innate Prin- 
ciples, there would be no need to teach them. Did Men find fuch Innate Pro- 
politions ftamp’d on their Minds, they would eafily be able to diftinguifli tlxim 
from other Truths, that they afterwards Icarn’d and deduced from them ; 
and there would be nothing more eafy than to know what, and how many they 
were. There could be no more doubt about their Number, than there is about 
the Number of our Fingers; and ’tis like then every Syftem would be ready to 
give them us by Tale. But fince no body that 1 know has ventured yet to give 
a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thofe who doubt of thefo Innate 
Principles ; fince even they, who require Men to believe that there arc fuch In- 
nate Propofitions, do not tell us what they are. ’J'is eafy to forefee, that if 
different Men of dift'erent Sects ffiould go about to give us a Lift of thole Innate 
praftical Principles, they wouldfct down only fuch .is fuited their diftin^t Hypo- 
thefes, and were fit to fupport the Dodrincs of li.cir particular Schools or 
Churches ; a plain Evidence that there arc no fuch Innate Trutlis. Nay, a 
great part of Men are fofar from finding any fuch Innate moral Principles in. 
themfelves, that by denying freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no 
other than bare Machines, they take away not only Innate, but all moral Rules 
•whatfoever, and leave not a poffibility to believe any fuch, to thofe who can- 
not conceive how any thing can be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent : 
And upon that Ground they muft neceflarily rejeft all Principles of Virtue* 
who cannot put Morality and Mechanijin together^ which are not very eafy to be 
reconciled, or made conliftent. 

Lord Her- §• tj- VVhen I had writ this, being inform’d that my Lord had, in 
Wn’s inmte his Books He Veritatey affign’d thefe Innate Principles, I prel’enrly conlulted him, 
Pr.-ruipksex- hoping to find in a Man of fo great Parts, fomeching that might latisfy me in 
nmifi I . Point, and put an end to my Inquiry* In his Chapter de Lij'iiu^iu Natia ali 

p. J 6 . Edit. 1656. I met with thefe lix Marks of his Notiiia Communa. i. Pno- 
titas. 2 ludependentia. j. Univer/alitas. 4 Certitudo. 5. Neiejjhas i.c. as he 
explains it, Jadunt ad horninis lonfervatmiem. 6 . Modus conforntutionis, i, e. Af- 
jenfus iiulla mterpofita mora. And at the latter End of his little 1 reatile De Re- 
ligioue Laid, he fays this of thefe Innate Principles, Adeo ut non uniujcujufvis 
Religionis confinio ariientur qua ubique vigmt veritates. Sum enim in ipfa mente cee- 
Ihiii deferipta nul/ifque traditionibus, five jeriptis, five non jeriptis, obnoxia, p. 3. 
And Veritates noftra Catholica, qua tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro imeriori de~ 
faipta. Thus having given the Marks of the Innate Principles or common No- 
tions, and alTerted their being imprinted on the Minds of Men by the hand of 
God, he proceeds to fet them down, and they are thefe : i. Efie aliquod jupre- 
mum Numen. a . Nurnen idud coli debere. 3 . Virmem cum pietate conjunilam op~ 
tmam ejfe rationem culm divini. 4. Refipifiendum efie d peccatis. 5. Dari pra^ 
mium vel pcenam pofl ham vitam traqfaciam. Tho’ I allow thefe to be clear 
Truths, and fuch as, if rightly explain’d, a rational Creature can hardly avoid 
giving his Allent to ; yet I think he is far from proving them Innate Impreffions, 
in Foro imeriori deferipta. For 1 mwft take leave to obferve, 

$. i 6 . Firfl, That thefe five Propofitions are cither not at all, or more than all, 
thofe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of God, if it were rea- 
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fonablc to believe any at all to be fo written : Since there arc other Pjopoh- 
tions, which even by his ov/n Rules have as juft a pretence to inch ah Oiitiina!, 
end may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as at Icaft f’ouie of thcic five 
he enumerates, Do as thou woidJfi be done unto ; and pcriiaps i’unte iiun 
dreds of other.s, when well confiderM. 

§.17. SciOndly, That all his Marks are not to be found in cacli of his five 
Propolitions, viz., his firft, fccond, and third MarJts agiee perfeftiv to neither 
of them ; and the firft, fecopd, third, fourth, an.d fisth hfaiks agree but ill to 
his third, fourth, and fifth Propolitions. Por bclku o, that uc are ailur’d 
from Hiftory, of many Men, nay whole Nacion.s, w1k> doubr or dislielicve fomc 
or all of them ; I cannot lie how tlic tliird, viz.. ‘That f ’i.tut jvin’J veith Piety 
istheh/ilPi)yp}ipofGod, can be an Innate Principle, when the luinc or found. 
Virtue, is fo hard to be underftood ; liable to lb much uncertainty in its fignill- 
cation ; and the thing it ftands for, lb much contended about, and difficult to 
be known. And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of human Pra- 
fticc, and ferve but very little to the conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very 
iinht to be aflign’d as an Inpate praiftical Principle. 

§. 18. For Ictus confidcr this Propolition as to its meaning (for it is the 
Senfc, and not Sound, that is, and muft be the Principle or common Notion) 
viz,. Virtue is the bcjl PVo>fl'ip oj God, i. e. is moft acceptable to him ; which li 
be taken, as moft commonly it is, for thofe Adhons, which, accoidingto 
the diflcrent Opinions of feveral Countries, arc accounted laudable, will be a 
Propolition fo far from being certain, that it will not be true. H Virtue be ta- 
ken for Adtions conformable to Ciod’s \\ ill, or to the Rule prefenb’d by God, 
which is the true and only meafure of Virtue, when Virtue is us’d to ligniiy what 
is in its own nature right and good j then this Propolition, 'That Viettce is tl e 
Left IVorfijip of God, will be moft true and certain, but of very little ufc in human 
Life : lince it will amount to no more but this, viz.. That God is phas'd vtith the 
doingof-what he lonmands i which a Man may certainly know to be true, without 
knowing what it is that Cod doth command ; and ib be as far Ironi any Rule 
or Principles of his Actions, as he was before : and I think tery few will rake 
a Propolition which amounts to no ntore than this, viz,. 'J’Jiat God is pleas’d 
with the doing of what he himfelf commands, for an innate moral Principle writ 
on the Minds of all Men (however true and certain it may be) fmcc it teaches 
fo little. Whofoever does fo, will have rcafon to think hundreds of Pri'poiitums 
Innate Principles ; lince there arc many, which have as good a Title as this, to 
be receiv’d for fuch, which no body yet ever put into that rank of Innate 
Principles. 

§. 19. Nor is the fourth Propolition, (viz,.) Men inufl repent of their Sins, 
much more inllrudfivc, till what thofe Adtions are, that arc meant by Sms, be 
fet down ; For the word Peccata, ov Sins, being put, asitufually is, to lignify 
in general ill Adfions, that will draw Punilhment upon the Doers ; what 
great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we fhould be lorry, and ccalb 
to do that, which will bring milclfief upon us, without knowing what thofe 
particular Adtions are that will do fo ? Indeed, this is a very true Propolition, 
and fit to be inculcated on, and receiv’d by thofe who are fuppos’d to liave been 
taught what Adtions in all kinds are Sins : but neither this nor the former can 
be imagin’d to be Innate Principles ; nor to be of any ufc, if they were Innate, 
unlefs the particular meafurcs and bounds of all Virtues and Vice.?, were en- 
graven in Mens Minds, and were Innate Principles allb, wiiich, I think, is very 
much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will fcarce feem poffiblc, 
that God Ihould engrave Principles in Mens Minds, m words of uncertain Sig- 
nification, fuch as Virtues and Sins, which amongft diflcrent Men ftand for dil- 
ferent things : Nay, it cannot be fuppos’d to be in words at all, which, being 
in moft of thelc Principles very general Names, cannot be underftood, but by 
knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. And in the pradfical In- 
ftanccs, tire meafurcs muft be taken from the Knowledge of the Adtions them- 
felves, and the Rules of them abftraaed from Words and antecedent to the 
knowledge of Names ; which Rules a Man muft know, what Language foever 
he chance to learn, whether Enghfi or f tip an, or if he Ihould learn no Lan- 
guage at all, or never Ihould underftand the ufe of V\’ords, as happens in the 
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cafe of dumb and deaf Men. When it fhall be made our, that Men igaoran’- 
of Words,* or untaugiit by the Law.s and Cuftoms of tlicir Country, know char 
it is part of the Worfhip of God, Not to kill another Man ; Not to knovs' 
more Women than one ; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to c.xpofe tlieir Ciiil- 
dicn ; Not to take from another what is his, tho’ we want it oiniclve.s, but oi; 
the central y, relieve and fupply his Wants ; and whenever we have done the 
contraiy, we ought to repent, be forry, and refolve to do lo no more : When, 
I lay, all Men fhall be prov’d adlually to know, and allow all thele and a thou- 
fand other fuch Rules, all which come under thele two general U'ords made 
life of above, wx.. Virtute^ & Peuatn. Virtues and Sms •, there will bemorerca- 
I'on lor admitting thele and the like for common Notions, and practical Princi- 
ples. Yet after all, univerfal Confenc (weie there any in moral Principles) to 
'I'niths, the knowledge whereof may be attain’d otherwile, would fcarce prove 
them to be Innate ; which is all I contend lor. 

§. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here to oft'er that very ready, but not 
very material Anl'wer, {viz..) That t\\^ lunate Piinaplesoi Morality, ma)\ by 
Ediutvion, and Cuflom, and the general Opinion of thofc, umorglc whom we 
converfe, be darken’d, and at laft quite worn out of the Minds of Men. Which 
Allorcion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the Argument of univcif!! f 'on- 
lent, by which this Opinion of Innate Principles is endcavourd to be prov d i 
iinlcl's thofc Men will think it reafonable, that their private Perfualions, or that 
of their Party, IViould pafs for univerfid Confent ; a thing not imfiequcntly doi e, 
when Men, prefuming themfclvcs to be the only Mafteis of right Rcalon, call 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reft of Mankind, as not worthy tlie reckoning. 
And then their Argument Hands thus : The Principles which all Mankind allow*^ 
for true, arc Innate; thofe that Men of right Reafon admit, aic the Principles 
allov/d by all Mankind : we and thole of our mind are Men of Rcaibn ; there- 
fore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate : which is a very pretty way of ar- 
guing, and a fliort cut to Infallibility. For otherwile it wdil be very hard to 
underftand, how there be feme Principles, which all Men do acknowledge, and 
agree in ; and yet there arc none of thole Principles, which aie not by deprav’d 
Cujlom and ill Education, blotted out of the Minds of many Men ; wdiich is to 
fay. That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and dilVcnt from them. 
And indeed the Suppofition of fuch firft Principles will ferve us to very little 
purpofe ; and we lhall be as much at a lofs with, as without them, if they may 
by any human Power, fuch as is the Will of our Teachers or Opinions of our 
Ciompanions, be alter’d or loft in us : And notwithftanding ail this boaft of 
hi ft Principles, and Innate Light, wm lhall be as much in the dark and uncer- 
tainty, as if there were no fuch thing at all ; it being all one to have no Rule, 
and one that wnll warp any way ; or amongft various and contrary Rules, not 
to know'^ w'hich is the right. But concerning Innate Principles, I delire thele 
Men to fay, tvhether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuftom, be blurr’d 
and blotted out : If they cannot, we mult find them in all Mankind alike, and 
they mult be clear in every body : And if they may fuller variation from adven- 
titious Notions, we mult then find them cleareft and moll {lerfpicuous, neareft 
the Fountain, in Children and illiterate People, who have receiv’d lead impref- 
fion from foreign Opinions. Let them take which fide they pleafe, they will 
certainly find it inconfiftent with vifible matter of faft, and daily oblervation. 

§. 21. I eafily grant, that there are great numbers of Opinions, which, by 
Men of different Countries, Educations and Tempers, are receiv’d and em- 
braced as firfl and unqueflionable Principles j many whereof, both for their Abfur- 
dity, as well as Oppontions one to another, it is impojjible flsonid be true. But 
yet all thofe Propolitions, how remote Ibevcr from Reafon, are fo facred fome- 
where or other, that N'l cn, even of good Underftanding in other matters, will 
fqoner part with their Lives, and whatever is dcareft to them, than fuft'er tl>em- 
felvcs to doubt, or others to queftion the truth of them. 

§ 2 2. This, however ftrange it may feem, is that which every day’s expe- 
rience confirms ; and will nor, perhaps, appear fo wonderful, if* we confider 
the IVtys and Steps by which it is brought about ; and how really it may come to 
pafs, that DoBrines, that have been derived from no better Original than the 
Superfticion of a Nurfe, or the Authority of an old Woman, may by length 
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of Time, and Confcnr of Neighbours, ^rovitiP to the Dignity of Prjncifle.\ in Re- 
ligion or Morality, For lucli, who aie carcfid (as tliey call it} to principle 
Children well, (and lew thoie be who liave not a Sett of" thol'c Principles lor 
them, which they beiieve inj ininl into the unwary, and as yet unprejudiced 
Underftanding (for wliite Paper receives any CharniS'tcrs} thoic Doctrines they 
would have them retain and prolt ls. Tiiele being taupht them as fbon as tiiey 
have any apprehcniion, and Hill as they grow up, conhim’d to them, either 
by the open Prolcllion, or tacit Confent of all they have to do with ; or at 
leaft by thofe of whole Wildom, Knowled_e, and P.ety, they liave an Opinion, 
who never fufier thole Propofitions to be otlierwifc mention’d, but as ciic Balls 
and Foundation on wliicli tlicy build their Religion or Manners; come, by 
thclc means, to have the reputation of unqucllionable, lell-eviaent, and innate 
'll uths. 

§.23. To which we may add. That when Alen, fo inftruffed, are grown up, 
and retle^t on their own Minds, tliey cannot find any thing more antient there, 
than thofe Opinions winch v^ere taught them bclore their Memory began 
to keep a Regittcr of their Actions, or date the Time when any new tiling ap- 
pear’d to them ; and therefore make no I’cruple to conclude, T/jm thojt Prupo- 
fitioui, oj tuboje Knorokiige t/’cy can find in themjelves no Original, wcee ceitninly the 
Intpicfs oj God and Nrttiue their Minds, and not taught them by any one 

eUc. I'iicfe they entertain, and fubmit to, as many do to their Parents, v/ith 
Veneration ; not becaul'e it is natural ; nor do Children do it, where they are 
not fo taught : bur becaul'e, having been always I'o educated, and having no 
remen.brance t.f the beginning of this Refpe6f, they think it is natural. 

§.24. This will appear very likely, and almoft unavoidably to come to pafs, 
if we conlidcr the Nature of Mankind, and the Conftitution of human Aftairs; 
whcicin moji Men mnnot live -without employing their ‘Time in the daily Labours oJ 
their Callings ; nor he at quiet in their Ahttds, without Jome Foundation or Primiples 
to rejl their 'Thoughts on. There is i'cai ce any one fo floating, and fuperficiaJ in 
his Underftanding, who hath not fomc reverenced Propofitions, which art to 
him the Principles on which lie bottoms his Rcafonings ; and by which he 
judge! li of 'J'ruch and Fallhood, Right and Wrong ; which, fome wanting skill 
and leifurc, and others the inclination, and fome being taught, that they ought 
not to e.xamine ; there are few to be found who are not expos’d by their Igno- 
rance, Lazinefs, Education, or Precipitancy to take them upon truft. 

^.25. This is evidently the Cafe of all Children and young Folk ; and Cuf- 
tom, a greater Power than Nature, fcldom failing to make them worfhip for 
Divine, what (he hath inur’d them to bow their Minds, and fubmit their Un- 
derftandings to, it is no wonder that grown Men, cither perplex’d in the ne- 
ceflary Aftairs of Life, or hot in the Purfuit of Pleafurcs, fliould not ferioufly 
fit down to examine their own Tenets ; cfpecially when one of their Principles is. 
That Principles ought net to be queftion’d. And had Men Lei l ure. Parts, and 
Will, who is there almoft that dare ftiake the Foundations of all his paft 
Thoughts and A^fions, and endure to bring upon himlelf the lhame of having 
been a long time wholly in miftake and error ? Who is there hardy enough to 
contend with the reproach which is every where prepar’d for thofe who dare 
venture to dilfent from the receiv’d Opinions of their Country or Party ? And 
where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare himfelf to bear the 
Name of Whimfical, Sceptical, or Atheift, which he is lure to meet with, who 
does in the leaft fcruplc any of the common Opinions ? And he will be much 
more ajraid to queflion thofe Printiples, when he Ihall think them, as moft Men do, 
the Standards let up by God in his Mind, to be the Rule and Fouchftone of all 
other Opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when 
he finds them the carlieft of all his own Thoughts, and the moft reverenced by 
others ? 

§. v 6 . It is eafy to imagine how by thefe means it comes to pafs, that men 
worlhip the Idols that have been fet up in their Minds ; grow fond of the No- 
tions they have been long acquainted with there j and ftamp the CharaBers of 
Divinity upon Abfurdities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and Mon- 
keys; and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their Opinion. Dum jblos 
credit habendos ejf^ Decs, qttes tpfe cvlit. For fince the reafoning Faculties of the 
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Soul, which arc almoft conftantly, tho’ not nlvvays warily nor wifely employ’d, 
Would not know how to move, for want of a foundation and footing, in moft 
Men ; who thro’ Lazinefs or Avocation do not, or for want ol "J'ime, or trui; 
Helps, or for other Caufes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original; Vis natural for them, and almoft 
unavoidable, to take up with fome borrow’d Principles ; which being reputed 
and prefumed to be the ev'dent Proofs of other things, aic thought not to need 
any other Proof thcmfelves. Whoever ftiall receive any of thefe into his Mind, 
and entertain them there with the Reverence ufually paid to Principles, never 
venturing to examine them, but accuftoming himfelf to believe them, bccaufe 
they are to be believ’d, may take up from his Education, and the Fafliions of his 
Country, any Abfurdity for Innate Principles ; and by long poring on the fame 
Objefts, fo dim his Sight, as to take Monfters lodg’d in his own Hrain, for the 
Images of the Deity, and the Workmanftiip of iiis Hands. 

Trinciptes §. 2j. By this Progrcfs, how many there arc who arrive at Principles, which 

mujl be exa- tftey belicvc Innate, may be cafily obferv’d, in the variety ol oppc'lite Prin- 

ciples held and contended for by all Sorts and Degrees of Men. And he that Ihall 
deny this to be the Method, wherein moft Men proceed to the allnrancc they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will perhaps find it a hard 
matter any other way to account for the contrary Tenets, which arc firmly 
believ’d, confidently alTcrted, and which great numbers are ready at any time 
to feal with their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the Privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be receiv’d upon their own Authority, without Examination ; I know 
not what may not be believ’d, or how'' any one’s can be queflion’d. 
If they may, and ought to be examin'd, and try’d, 1 dclire to know how firft and 
Innate Principles can be try’d ; or at leaft it is rcafimable to demand tho Mr.'ks 

and Charadters, w'hereby the genuine Innate Principles may be diftinguilh’d 

from others ; that fo, amidft the great variety of Pretenders, I m.ay be kept 
from Miftakes, in fo material a Point as this. When this is done, I fliall be 
1 ‘eady to embrace fuch welcome and iifclul Propofitions ; and till then 1 may 
with modefty doubt, fince I fear univerfal Confenr, w'hich is the only one pro- 
duced, will fcarce prove a I’ufficient Mark to direft my Clioice, and allure me of 
any Innate Principles. From what has been laid, 1 think it pall doubt, that 
there arc no Praftical Principles wherein all Men agree ; and therefore none 
Innate. 


CHAP. IV. 

Other Conftderations concerning Innate Princifles^ both 
Speculative and Practical. 

Frmcipkj not §■ 1. T T A D tliofc, who Would perfuade us that there are Innate Principles, 
ImhHe, unkj's Xjl oot taken them together in grols, but confider’d feparateiy the Parts 

thnr Ideas be of which thofe Propofitions are made ; they w'ould not, perhaps, have 

Innatt. forw'arcl to believe they were Innate: Since, if the Ideas wdiich made up 

thofe Truths were not, it w'as impofliblc that the Propofitions made up of them, 
Ihould be Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born w'ith us. For if the Ideas 
be not Innate, there was a time when the Mind was without thofe Principles ; 
and then they will not be Innate, but be deriv’d from fome other Original. 
For, where the Ideas themfelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Alfent, 
no mental or verbal Propofitions about them. 

Ideas, efpeci- $. 2 . If we v/ill attentively confider new-born Children, we lhall have little 
ally thofe be- reafon to think, that they bring many Ideas into the World with them. For 
bating perhaps fome faint Ideas of Hunger, and Thirft and Warmth, and 
blrnmtb they may have felt in the Womb, there is not the leaft appea- 

CiMdren. rancc of any fettled Idem at all in them ; efpeclally of Ideas, anfwering the Terms, 
vihich make up thofe univerfal Propofitions, that are efteem’d Innate Principles. 
One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, Ideas come into their Minds j 

and 
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and that they get no more, nor no other, than what Experience, anjl the Ob- 
Icrvation ( 1 cnin«s that come in their way, furnifh them with; which might 
be en';ugii to I'atisfy us, that they arc not original CliaraiSlcrs, ftamp’ii on the 
Mind. 

%. 1. h is impojjjbk for the fame thing to be, and not to be, is certainly (if there 
be any I'lch'l an Innate Principle. But can any one think, or will any one fay, 
that Impojftbtlity and Identity are two Innate Ideas ? Arc they fuch as all Man- 
kind have, and bring into the World with them ? And are they thofe that 
aie the fiift in Children, and antecedent to all acquir’d ones ? If they are In- 
nate, they muft needs be fo. Hath a Child an Idea of Intpnjfbility and Identity, 
before it lias of White or Black, Sweet or Bitter ? And is it from the Knowledge 
of this Principle, that it concludes, that Wormword rubb’d on the Mipple hath 
noc the fame tafte that it ufed to receive from thence ? Is it the adlual Know- 
ledge of Impojftbile efi idem ejfe, & non ejfe, that makes a Child diftinguilh between 
its Mother and a Stranger j or tliat makes it fond of the one, and fly the other ? 

Or does the Mind regulate itfelf and its AlTent by Ideas, that it never >et had > 

Or the Underftanding draw Conclulions from Principles, which it never yet 
knew or underftood 1 The Names ImpoftbiUty and Identity ftand for two Ideas, 
fo far from being Imiaie, or born with us, that I think it requires great Care 
and Attention to form them right in our Underftandings. They are fo far 
from being brought into the World with us, fo remote from the Thoughts of 
Infancy and Childhood ; that, I believe, upon examination, it will be found, 
that many grown Men want them. 

$. 4. II Identity (to inl’tancc in that alone) be a native Imprelfion, and conle- i,{e„tjty,an 
quently lb clear and obvious to us, that wc muft needs know it even from our Idea w» /»• 
Cradles ; I would gladly be rcfolv’d by one of Seven, or Seventy Years old, 

Whether a Man, being a Creature conhftlng of Soul and Body, be the lame 
Man when his Body is chang’d ? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had 
the fame Soul, were the fame Man, tho’ they liv’d fevcral Ages afunder } Nay, 

Whether the Cock too, which had the lame Soul, were nor the fame with both 
of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that our Idea of Samenefs is not 
fo fettled and clear, as to deferve to be thought Innate in us. For if thole In- 
nate Ideas are not clear and diftind, lb as to be univerfally known, and natu- 
rally agreed on, they cannot be Subjefts of univerfal and undoubted Truths ; 
but will be the unavoidable Occalion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I fuppoie, 
every one’s Idea of Identity will not be the fame that Pythagoras, and thoulauds 
others of his Followers have : And which then lliall be the true ? Which Innate ? 

Or are there two diflerent Ideas of Identity, both Innate ? 

§. j. Nor let any one think, that the Qiieftions I have here propos’d about the 
Identity of Man, are bare empty Speculations ; which if they were, would be 
enough to Ihew, That there was in the Underftandings of Men no Innate 
Idea of Identity. He that lhall, with a little attention, reflect: on the Refur- 
reftion, and conlider that Divine Juftice lhall bring to Judgment, at the laft 
Day, the very fame Perfons, to be happy or miferable in the other, who did 
well or ill in this Life ; will find it perhaps noc ealy to refolve with himfelf, 
what makes the fame Man, or wherein Identity conlills : And will not be for- 
ward to think he, and every one, even Children thcml’elves, have naturally a 
clear Idea of it. 

§. d. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks, I’/z.. 'That the Whole fVhoitand 
is bigger than a Part. This, I take it, is reckon’d a mongft Innate Principles. Part not In- 
I am fure it has as good a title as any to be thought lb ; which yet no body can 
think it to be, when he confiders the Ideas it comprclicnds in it, IVlsole and Part, 
are perfectly relative ; but the pofitive Ideas, to which they properly and imme- 
diately belong, are Extenlion and Number, of which alone Whole and Part are 
Relations. So that if WIsole and Part arc Innate Ideas, Extenlion and Number 
muft be fo too; it being impofllble to have m Idea oi a Relation, wichoufr- 
having any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which it is founded. 

Now, whether the Minds of Men have naturaUy imprinted on them the Ideas of 
Extenlion and Number, 1 leave to be confider’d by thofe, who are the Patrons 
of Innate Principles. 
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Idea ofm*- 7. XlTat God is to be worfiip'd, is, wirliout doubt, as great a Truth as any 
(lui> not In- jnj of Man, and delervcs the firft place amongft all pradH- 

cal Principles; but yet it can by no means be thought Innate, unlel’s the IJeaf 
of God and lVo>fiip arc Innate. That the Idea the Term JVnrfbip ftands for, is 
not in the Underftanding of Children, and a Charafter ftamp’d on the Mind in 
its firft Original, I think, will be eafily granted by any one that conliders how- 
few there be amongft grown Men, who have a clear and diftindt Notion of 
it. And, I fuppofe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to fay, 
that Children have this pradtical Principle Innate, 'That God is to be ivorjhip d ; 
and yeti that they know not what that Worlhip of God is, which is their Duty. 
But to pafs by this : 

Idea cl God i'nagin’d Innate, the Idea (if God may, of all others, 

not ImLie. for many Reafons, be thought fo ; fince it is hard to conceive, how there fhould 
be Innate Moral Principles, without an Innate Idea of a Deity : Without a No- 
tion of a Law-maker, it is impoflible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Ob- 
ligation to obferve it. Befidcs the Atheifts, taken notice of amongft the An- 
tients, and left branded upon the Records of Hiftofy, hath not Navigation dif- 
r.lRhoe a- cover’d, in thef’e latter Ages, whole Nations, at the Bay of Soldania (a), in 
pud Theve- Brajil (b), in Borandny (c), and the Caribbee Klands, & c. amongft ^hom there 
was to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion ? Nhholaus del Tetho, in Uteris 
ex Paraquaua dc Caaiguarnm converjione, has theic words (d) : Reperi earn c,utcm 
nuUum mmen labere quod Dettm ad hominis animam fignificet, nulla jaira hnbet, 
nulla Idola. There arc Inftances of Nations, where uncultivated Nature has been 
left to Itfelf, without the help of Letters, and Dilcipline, and the Improve- 
ments of Arts and Sciences. But there are others to be found, who have enjoy’d 
thefe in a very great mealure ; who yet, for want of a due application of their 
Uclatio Thoughts this w.ay, want the Idea and Knowledge of God. ’Twill I doubt not 
iriplcx de be a Surprize to others, as it w'as to me, to find the Siamites of tliis number, 
rebuilndicis 3ut. for this, let them confult the King of Francois late Envoy thither (e), who 
Caaiguarum better account of the Chinejes themfelves (f). And if we will not be- 

p- heve La Lonbere, the Miflionarics of China, even the Jelliits themfelves, the 

l^reduRV- great Encomiafts of the Chinefes, do all to a man agree and will convince us that 
«ume dc Si- the Sedf of the Literati, or Learned, keeping to the old Religion of China, and 
am, r. !.f.9. ruling Party there, arc all of them At heijis. Vid. Navarette in the Col- 
focL IS, &c. of Voyages, Vol. the firft, and Hifloria Ctilttn Sinenfium. And perhaps if 

&’ Af’ we fhould, with attention, mind the Lives and Difcourlcs of People not lb far 
^ c. Ihould have too much reafonto fear, that many in more civiliz’d Coun- 

(i) Ib. T. I. tri*es have no very ftrong and clear Impreflions of a Deity upon their Minds ; 
(\ so, (cH.iy, fhar the Complaints of Atheifm, made from the Pulpit, are not without 
reafon. And tho’ only fomc profligate Wretches own it too barefacedly now j 
yet perhaps we fhould hear more than we do of it from others, did not the 
fear of the Magiftrate’s Sword, or their Neighbour’s Cenfurc, tie up People’s 
Tongues : which, were the Apprehenfions of Punifliment or Sliame taken away, 
would as openly proclaim their Atheifm, as their Lives do. 

§. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a God (whereof yet 
Hiftory tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, that the Idea of 
him was innate. For tho’ no Nation were to be found without a Name, and 
Ibme few dark Notions of him ; yet that would not prove them to be natural 
Impreflions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, 
or Number, do prove the Ideas they Hand for, to be Innate : becaufe the Names 
of thofe things, and the Ideas of them, are lb univerlally receiv’d and known 
amongft Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of luch a Name, or the 
abfence of fuch a Notion out of mens Minds, any Argument againft the Being 
of a God ; any more than it would be a Proof that there was no Loadftonc in 
the World, becaufe a great part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any fuch 
thing, nor a N.nme for it ; or be any Ihcw of Argument to prove, that there 
are no diftinft and various Species of Angels, or intelligent Beings above us, 
becaufe we have no Ideas i,f fuch diftinft Species, or Names for them : For Men, 
being furnilh’d with Woids by the common Language of their own Countries, 
can fcarce avoid having lime kind of Ideas of thofe things, whofe Name^ 
thofe they converfe with, iiave occalion frequently to mention to them. And if 
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it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatnefs, or fomething cxtrnnrdi- 
»ary ; il Apprehcnlion and Concernment accompany it : if the Fear of ahfolute 
and irrcliflible Power let it on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to link tiie 
deeper, and fpread the farther ; cfpccially, if it be fuch an Idea, as is agreeable 
to the common Light of Rcafon, and naturally deducible from every part of 
cur Knowledge, as that of a God is. For the villbie marks of c.xtraordinary 
Wifdom and tower appear fo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a 
rational Creature, who will but ferioudy reHcft on then-., cannot mils rlic dif- 
covery of a Deity. And the influence that the difeovery of liicii a Eeing muft 
necell'arily have on the Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is f.) great, 
and carries fuch a weight of Thought and Communication with it, that it 
feems ftranger to me, that a whole Nation of Men lliould be any where found lb 
brutilh, as to want the Notion of a God j than that they Ihould be without any 
Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 

lo. The Name of God being once mention’d in any part of tlir World, to 
cxpicls a fu peri or, poweiful, wile, invilible Being, the Suitablenel’s of fuch a 
Notion to the Principles of common Rcafon, and the inlereft Men will always 
have to mention it often, muft necellarily fpread it far and wide, and continue 
it down to all Ciencrations ; tho’ yet the general Reception of ihii Natnc, and 
fame imptrJeH and irnflcddy Notiitif convey’d thereby to the unthinking part of 
Mankind, /'m'? wt tbelidccito be iimatc ■, but only that they, who made the dii- 
covery, had made a right ul'e ol their Rcafon, thought maturely of the Caufes of 
things, and traced them to their Original ; from whom other lels conlidcrir.g Peo- 
ple having once receiv’d fo important a Notion, it could not calily be loft again. 

§. II. This is all could be infer’d from the Notion of a God, were it to be 
found univcrially in all tlie I'ribcs of Mankind, and generally acknowledg’d by 
Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the generality of tlie acknow- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than tiiat ; whicli, if ic 
be iiiflicient to prove tlic Idea oj God innate, will as well prove the Idea ot Fire 
innate : Since, I think, it may truly be laid, 'J'hat there is not a Perldn in the 
wot Id, wlio has a Nodou of a God, who has not allb tiie Idea of hire. 1 doubt 
not, but il a Colony of young Childroii fliould be placed in an Ill.ind where no 
Fire was, they would certainly neither have any Notion ef fuch a tiling, nor 
Name for it, how generally foever it we.jc receiv’d, and known in all tlic World 
bolides ; and perhaps nxi their Apprehenlions would be as far remowd fium 
any Name, oi Notion of a God, till feme one amongft them had employ’d his 
’Thoiiglit.s to enq lire into tlie ConlHtution and Caufes of thing.s, whicii would 
eaiily lead iiim i,> the Notion of a God: which having once taught to others, 

Reaibn, and the natural Propenfity of their own Thoughts, would afterwards 
propagate, and continue amongft them. 

§. 12. Indeed it is urg’d, Tnat it is fiiitable to the Goodnef of God, to imprint 
upon the Minds of Men, Characlers and Notions oj Himfelf, anti not to leave them GOD'/ 
ill the dark and doubt in fo grand a Concernment ; and allb by that means to Cntancjs^tVnt 
fecurc to liimiclf the Homage, and Veneration due from fo intelligent a Creature 
as Man ; and therefore he has done ic. thrrf 

This Argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more tlian thofc who pre natumity 
ufc it in this cafe expeft from ic. For it we may conclude, that God hath imprinted ly 
done for Men all that Men fliall judge is bell: for them, becaufc it is fuitable to 
bis Got duels fo to do; it will prove not only that God has imprinted 
the Minds of Men an Idea of Himfelf, but that he hath plainly damp’d there, 
in fair Characlers, all that Men ought to know or believe of liim, all tliac 
they ought to do in obedience to his Will ; and that he h.ath given them 
a Will and Affedlions conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one will 
think better for Men, than that they Ihould in the dark grojic after Know- 
ledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations did after ^/od, XVII. 27. than 
that their Wills Ihould clalh with their Underllandings, and their Appetites 
crofs their Duty. The Romanifts fay, Tis beft for Men, and fo fuitable to the 
Goodnefs of God, that there Ihould be an infallible Judge of Controverlies on 
Earth ; and therefore there is one. And I, by the fame reafon, fay, ’I'ls better 
for Men that every Man himfelf Ihould be infallible. I leave them to conlidcr, 
wJiether by the force of this Argument they fhall think, that every Man is fo. 
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I think it a very good Argument, to fay, the infinitely wife God hath made it 
fo : and therefore it is beft. But \t feems to me a little too much Coufideme oj one 
otun Ifdifiiom, to fay, I think it liefi, and therefore GoJ hath made it Jo ; and in the 
matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from fuch a Topick that God hath 
done fo, when certain Experience fliews us that he hath not. But the Goodncls 
of God hath not been wanting to Men without fuch original Impreflions of 
Knowledge, or Ideas ftamp’d on the Mind : fince he hath lurniflfd Man with 
thofe Faculties, which will ferve for the fufficient difeovery of all tilings requi- 
fite to the End of fuch a Being. And I doubt net but to fhew that a Man, by 
the right Ufe of his natural Abilities, may, without any innate Principles, at- 
tain the Knowledge of a God, and other things that concern him. Ctod hat ing 
endu’d Man with thofe Faculties of Knowing which he hath, was no more 
obliged by his Goodnefs to implant thofe innate Notions in his Mind, than that 
having given him Reafon, Hands, and Materials, he fliould build him Bridges, 
or Houfes ; which feme People in the World, however of good Parts, do cither 
totally want, or are but ill provided of, as well as others arc wholly without 
Ideas of God, and Principles of Morality ; or at lead have but very ill ones. 
The reafon in both cafes being, that they never eniploy’d their Parrs, Faculties, 
and Powers, induftrioufly that way, but contented thcmfclves with the Opi- 
nions, Fafhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, witliouc 
looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the Bay of SMuni.!, pofiibly 
our Thoughts and Notions had not exceeded thofe brut ifh ones of the y/e/.vw.M.o- 
that inhabit there : And had the Virginia King ylpoihamana been cdtusucil in 
England, he had perhaps been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathcma - 
tician, as any in it. The difference between him and a more improved Enghf^ 
Man lying barely in this, that Exercife of his Faculties' was bounded witliin 
the Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never diredeJ to any 
other, or farther Enquiries : And if he had not any Idea of a God, it was only 
bccaufe he purfu’d not thole Thoughts that would have led him to it. 

Ideas 0/ §.13. I grant. That //'there \n cre any Ideas to be found imprinted on the 

^ Minds of Men, we have reafon to expcfl, it fhould he the Notion of hi^ Maker, as 

*rentMen. * mark G O D fet on his own Woikntanlhip, to mind Man of his Dcpendance 

and Duty; and that herein (hould appear the firft Inftances of human Knowlcdga 
But how late is it before any fuch Notion is dilcovcrable in Cihildrcn ? And 
when we find it there, how much more docs it refcmble tlie Opinion .and No- 
tion of the Teacher, than reprcfenc the true God ? He tliar lhall obferve in 
Children the progrefs whereby their Minds attain the Knowledge they have, 
will think that tlie Objedls they do firft and moft familiarly converfe with, are 
thofe that make the firft Impreflions on their Underftandings ; nor will he find 
the leaft footfteps of any other. It is ealy to take notice, how their Thoughts 
enlarge themfelves, only as they come to be acquainted w'ith a greater variety 
of fenfible Objefts, to retain the Ideas of them m their Memories ; and to get 
the skill to compound and enlarge them, and fcveral ways put them together. 
How by thefc means they come to frame in their Minds an Ilea Men have of a 
Deity, I lhall hereafter Ihew. 

$.14. Can it be thought, that the Ideas Men have of God, are the Charadlcrs 
and Marks of Himfelf, engraven in their Minds b^ his own Finger; when we 
lee that in the fame Country, under one and the lame Name, Mai have fa.- dif- 
ferent, nay, often contrary and inconjtflent Ideas and Conceptions (J him I riicir 
agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will fcarce prove an innate Notion of Him. 

§.15. What true or tolerable Notion of z. Deity could they have, who ac- 
knowledg’d and worlhip’d hundreds ? Every Deity that they own’d above one, 
was an infallible evidence of their Ignorance of Him, and a proof that they 
had no true Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity were exclu- 
ded. To which if we add tlieir grofs Conceptions of Corporeity, exprefs’d in 
their Images and Reprefentations of their Deities ; the Amours, Marriages, 
Copulations, Lulls, Quarrels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them 
to their Gods ; we lhall have little reafon to think, that the Heathen World, 
i. e. the greateft part of Mankind, had fuch Ideas of God in their Minds, as 
he himfelf, out of care that they Ihould not be miftaken about Him, was Author 
of. And this Uniyerfality of Cofifeat, fo much argu’d, if it prove any native 
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Impreflions, ’twill be only this, That God imprinted on the Minds pf all Men, 
fpeaking the lame Language, a Name for himfelf, but not any Hen ; fince 
thofc People, who agreed in the Name, had at the fame time far different Ap- 
prehenfions about the Thing fignify’d. If they fay. That the variety of Dei- 
ties worfhip’d by the Heathen World, were but figurative ways of exprefllng 
the feveral Attributes of that incomprehenfible Being, or feveral Parts of his 
Providence : I anfwcr. What they might be in their Original, I will not here in- 
quire ; but that they were fo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no body 
will affirm. And he that will confijlt the Voyage of the Bifhop of Beryte^ 
c. I?, (not to mention other Teftimonies) will find, that the Theology of the 
Siamites profefiedly owns a Plurality of Gods : Or, as the Alfl^(f de Choify more 
judicioufly remarks, in his Journal du Voiage de Siam, -1 }, it coulifts properly 
in acknowledging no God at all. 

§. ly. If it be laid, That wife Men of all Nations came to have trite ComeptioHr 
of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it. But then this, 

Firfl, Excludes Univcrfality of Confent in any thing bur the Name ; for 
thole wife Men being very few, perhaps one of a thoufand, this Univcrfality 
is very narrow. 

Secondly, It feems to me plainly to prove, that the truefl: and beft Notions 
Men had of God were not imprinted, but acquired by Thought and Meditation, 
and a right ufe of their Faculties ; fince the wife and confiderate Men of the 
World, by a right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Reafon, at- 
tain’d true Notions in this as well as other things ; whilft the lazy and incon- 
fiderate part of Men, making the far greater number, took up their Notions 
by chance, from common Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much 
beating their Heads about them. And if it be a reafon to think the Notion of 
Cod innate, bccaul’c all wile Men had it. Virtue too muft be thought innate, for 
That alfo wife Men have always had. 

§. i 6 . This was evidently the Cafe of all Gentilifm : Nor hath even amongft 
*fews, Chriftiati':, imA Mahometans, who acknowledge but one God, this DoiSrinc, 
and the Care taken in thofe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a 
GOD, prevail’d fo far as to make Men to have the lame, and true Ideas of 
him. How many, even amongft us, will be found, upon inquiry, to fancy him 
in the fliapc of a Man, fitting in Heaven, and to have many other abfurd and 
unfit Conceptions of him ? Chriftians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sects 
owning and contending carneftly for it, that the Deity was corporeal, and of 
human Shape : And tho’ we find few amongft us who profefs thcmlelves Anthro- 
fomovphites, (tho’ feme I have met with that own it) yet, I believe, he that will 
make it his bufinefs, may find amongft the ignorant and uninftrudted Chriftians 
many of that Opinion. Talk but with Country- People, almoft of any Age, 
or young People, almoft of any Condition j and you lhall find, that tho’ the 
Name of G O D be frequently in their mouths j yet the Notions they apply this 
Name to, arc fo odd, low and pitiful, that no body can imagine they were 
taught by a rational Man, much lefs that they were Charafters writ by the 
Finger of God himfelf. Nor do I fee how it derogates more from the Good- 
nefs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurnilh’d with thefe Ideas of himfelf, 
than that he hath fent us into the World with Bodies uncloth’d, and that there 
is no Art or Skill born with us : For being fitted with Faculties to attain thefe, 
it is want of Induftry and Confideration in us, and not of Bounty in him, if 
we have them not. ’Tis as certain that there is a God, as that the oppofitc 
Angles made by tltc interfeftion of two ftrait Lines, are equal. There was 
never any rational Creature, that fet himfelf fincerely to^ examine the Truth of 
thefe Propofitions, that could fail to aflent to them ; tho’ yet it be paft doubt, 
that there are many Men, Who having not apply’d their Thoughts that Way, 

•re ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think fit to call this 
(which is the utmoft of its Extent) univerfal Confent, fuch an ofie I cafily al- 
low j but fuch an univerfal Confent as this, proves not the Idea of God, no 
more than it docs the Idea of fuch Angles, innate. If the Idea of 

$. 17. Since then tho’ the knowledge of a G O D be the iftoft natural Difeovery " *** 
of human Reafon, yet the Idea of him is not innate, as, 1 think, is evident from ^ 

what has been faid ; I imagine there will fcarce be any other Idea found, that fupfold in- 
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Can pretend to it : Since if God had fet any Imprellion, any Character on the 
Underftan'ding of ^en, it is moft real'onable to expeft it Ihonld have been 
i'ome clear and uniform Idea of himlelf, as far as our weak Capacities were ca- 
pable to receive I'o incomprehenliblc and infinite an Objefl. But our Minds be- 
ing at firft void of that Idea^ which we are moft concer'/d to have, it ts a 
fiyong Picfumption agaitijl all other innate Charatiers, 1 mull own, as far as I can 
obferv'e, 1 can find none, and would be glad to be inform'd by any other. 

§. j 8. I confel’s there is another // m, which would be of general ufe for 
Mankind to have, as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the 
Idea of Subftance which we neiciier have, nor can have, by Senfation or Refe'cliun. 
If Nature rook care to provide us any Ideas, we might well expect they Ihould 
be fuch, as by our own Faculties we cannot procure to ourfclves : but we lee, 
on the contrary, that fince by thole ways whereby other Lleas are brought into 
our Minds, this is.^t ; wc have no fuch dear Idea at all, and therefore lignify 
nothing by the w(3(l Subjiance, but only an uncertain Suppoficiou of wc know 
not what (». e. of fome thing whereof we have no particular dilHn£l politivc) 
Idea, which we take to be tiie Stihjlratim, or Support, of thofe Ideas we do 
know. 

§. ip. Whatever then we talk of Innate, t\ther fpecuLitive or pradkal Prin- 
ciples, it may, with as much probability, belaid, that a Man hath tool, fter- 
ling in his Pocket, and yet deny’d that he hath cither Penny, Shilling, Crown, 
or any other Coin, out of which the Sum is to be made up ; as to think that 
certain Propofitions are innate, when the Ideas about which they are, can by no 
means be I’uppos’d to be lb. The general Reception and Alfent that is given, 
doth not at all prove that the Ideas e.\prcfs'd in them arc innate • For in many 
Cafes, however the Ideas came there, tiie Allcnt to Words, exprelfing the A- 
greement or Dilagreement of fuch /i/cdt, will nccelfaiily follow. Every one, 
that hath a true Idea of God and l^orfhip, will ail’cnt to this Propoficion, 'Fhat 
God is to be worlhip’d, when expreiVd in a Language he underftands : And eve- 
ry rational Man, that hath not thought on it to-day, may be ready to alfent 
to this Propolition to-morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well liippos’d 
to want one or both of thofe Ideas to-day. For if we will allow Savages and moft 
Country-People to have Ideas of God and fVorJJdp (which Converfation with 
them will not make one forward to believe) yet 1 think few Children can be 
fuppos’d to have thofe Ideas, which therefore they mull begin to have Ibme time 
or other : and then they will allb begin to aifcnt to that Propoficion, ami 
make very little queftion of it ever after. But fuch an Allcnt upon Hearing, 
RO more proves the Ideas to be innate, than it does that one born blind (with 
Cataradls, which will be couch’d to-morrow) had the innate Ideas of the Sun, 
or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becaufe when his Siglit is clear’d, he will cer- 
tainly aftent to this Propolition, That the Sun is lucid, or that Saffron is yel- 
low ; and therefore if fuch an Alfent upon bearing cannot prove the Ideas in- 
nate, it can much lefs the Propofitious made up of thofe Ideas. If they have 
any innate Ideas, 1 would be glad to be told what, and how many they are. 

§. 20 . To which let me add : If there be any innate Idea\, any Ideas in the 
■ Mind, which the Mind docs not actually think on, they muft be lodg’d in the 
Memory, and from thence muft be brought into view by Remembrance ; /. e. 
muft be known, when they are remember’d, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unlefs Remembrance can be without Remembrance. For to re- 
member is to perceive any thing with Memory, or with a Confeioufnefs, that 
it was known or perceiv’d before : without this, whatever Idea comes into 
the Mind is new, and not remember’d ; this Confeioufnefs of its having been 
in the Mind before, being that which diftinguifhes Remembring from all other 
ways of thinking. Whatever Idea was never perceiv’d by the Mind, was never 
in tne Mind. Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an aftual Perception ; or 
elfe having been an aftual Perception, is fo in the Mind, that by the Memory 
it can be made an a^ual Perception again. Whenever there is the a£lual Per- 
ception of an Idea without Memory, the Idea appears perfeftly new and un- 
known before to the Underftanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into adual view, it is with a Confeioufnefs, that it had been there before, and 
was not wholly a ftranger to the Mind. Whether this be not Ib, I appeal to 

every 
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every one’s Obfei ration : and then I defire an Inftance of an Uea pretended 
to be Innate, which (before any Impreflion of it by ways hereafter to be men- 
.tion’d) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he Jiad formerly known, 
without which Cunlcioufnefs of a former Perception, there is no Remembrance ; 
and whatever Idea comes into the Mind without that Confcioufncls, is not re- 
member’d, or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be laid to be in the Mind 
before that appearance : For what is not either adlually in view, or in the Me- 
mory, is in the Mind no way at all, and is all one as if it never had been there. 

Suppofe a Child had the Ufe of his Eyes, till he knows and diftinguilhes Co- 
lours ; but then Catarafts Ihut the windows, and he is forty or fifty Years per- 
fectly in the dark, and in that time perfcCtly lofes all Memory of the Ideas of 
Colours he once had. This was the cafe of a blind Man I once talk’d with, 
who loft his Sight by the Small-Pox when he was a Child, and had no more 
Notion of Colours than one born blind. I ask, whether any one can fay this 
Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more than one born 
blind ? And I think no body will fay, that either of them had in his Mind any 
Idea of Colours at all. His> Catarafts are couch’d, and then he has the Ideas 
(which he remembers not) of Colours, de novo, by his reftored Sight convey’d 
to his Mind, and that without any Conlcioufnefs of a former Acquaintance ; 
and thelc now he can revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this cafe all thefe 
Ideas of Ciolours, which, when out of view, can be reviv’d with a Conlcioufnefs 
of a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are faid to be in the 
Mind, d he ufe I make of this, is, that whatever Idea being not afhially in 
View, is in the Mind, is there only by being in tlie Memory ; and if it be not 
in the Memory, it is not in the Mind ,- and if it be in the Memory, it cannot 
by the Memory be brought intoadlual Vicw,without a Perception that it comes 
out of the Memory ; which is this, that it had been known before, and is now 
remember’d. If therefore there be any innate Ideas, they muft be in the Memo- 
ry, or elfe no where in the Mind ; and if they be in the Memory, they can be 
ret'ivcd without any Imprcilion from without ; and whenever they are brought 
into the Mind, they are remember’d, i. e. they bring with them a Perception 
of their not being wholly new to it. This being a conftant and diftinguifhing 
difference between what is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind ; 
that what is nor in the Memory, whenever it appears there, appears perfeftly 
new and unknown before j and wliat is in the Memory, or in the Mind, when- 
ever it is fuggefted by the Memory, appears not to be new, but the Mind finds 
it in itfclf, and knows it was there before. By this it may be try’d, whe- 
ther there be any Innate Ideas in the Mind, before impreflion from Senfation or 
RefleElion. I would fain meet with the Man, who when he came to the ufe of 
Reafon, or at any other time, remember’d any of them ; and to whom, after 
he was born, they were never new. If any one will fay, there are Ideas m 
the Mind, that are not in the Memory j I defirc him to explain himfelf, and 
make what he fays intelligible. 

§. 21. Befides what I have already faid, there is another Reafon why I doubt 
that neither thefe, nor any other Principles, are Innate. I that am fully per- 
fuaded, that the infinitely wife GOD made all chin .’s in perfedt Wifdom, can- or iJtle 
not fatisfy myfclf why he (Would be fuppos’d to print upon the Minds of Men Certainty. 
fome univerfal Principles, whereof thofe that are pretended Innate, and concern 
Speculation, are of no great ufe j and thofe that concern Prallice, not felf evident ; 
and neither of them dijlinguifhahle from fome other 'truths, not allov/d to he Innate. 

For to what purpofe Ihould Charadters be graven on the Mind by the Finger of 
God, which arc not clearer there, than thofe which are afterwards introduced, 
or cannot be diftinguifh’d from them ? If any one thinks there are fuch Innate 
Ideas and Propofitions, which by their Clearnefs and Ufefulnefs are diftinguilh- 
able from all that is adventitious in the Mind and acquir’d, it will not be a hard 
matter for him to tell us which they are; and then every one will be a fit Judge, 
whether they be lb or no ; fince if there be luch Innate Ideas and Impreflions, 
plainly difl'erent from all other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find 
It true in himfelf. Of the Evidence of thefe fuppos’d Innate Maxims, I have 
fpoken already ; of their Ufefulnefs, 1 fhall have occafion to fpeak more here- 
after. 
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% 2 i "fo conclude: Some forwardly oftcr thcmfdves to all Mens. Un~ 
derftandincs ; Idme forts of Truths refult from any IJeui, as foon as the Mind 
t»uts them into Propofitions ; other Truths require a tram ol placed in 

order a due comparing hf them, and deduaions made with attention before 
they can be difeover’d and affented to. Some of the fnlt fort, becauic of 
their general and eafy reception, have been miftaken for innate ; but the truth 
is IJeas and Notions are no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, tho 
lome of them indeed olfer themfelvcs to oUr Faculties more readily than o- 
thers and therefore are more generally receiv d ; tho that too be accorduig 
as the Organs of our Bodies and Powers of our Minds happen to be employ d : 
God havim fitted Men -with Fuailties and Means to difeover, rcisive and retain, 
truths according as they are imploy\l. The great difference that is to be found 
in the ’Notions of Mankind, is from the diHcrent ule they put their Faculties 
to • whilft fome (and thofc the moft) taking things upon truft, milemploy their 
power of Aflent, by lazily enflaving their Minds to the Diftatcs and Dominion 
of others in Deftrincs which it is their Duty carefully to examine, and not 
hlindlv with an implicit Faith, to fwallow. Others, employing their liioughts 
only about fome few things, grow acquainted fufficiently with them, attain 
great degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all other, having ne- 
ver let their Thoughts loofe in the fearch of other Inquiries. Thus ; that the 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is a 'J ruth as certain 
as any thing can be, and I think moic evident than many of thole Propoh- 
tions that go for Principles ; and yet there are Millions, liowcvcr expert m o- 
thcr things who know not this at all, becaufe they never iet their J houghts on 
work about fuch Angles ; And he that certainly knows this Propolinon, may 
vet be utterly i^^norant of the Truth of other Propofitions, in Mathemacicks 
itfelf which are as clear and evident as this ; bccaufc, in his fearch of thole 
mathematical Truths, he Hop’d his Thoughts Ihort, and went not fo far. 
The fame may happen concerning the Notions we have ot the Being ol a Dei- 
ty • for tho’ there be no Truth which a Man may more evidently make out to 
himfelfthan the Exiftence of a God, yet he that lhall content himlclf with 
things as he finds them in this World, as they miniftcr to his Plealures and 
Paffions and not make inquiry a little farther into their Caufes, Ends and ad- 
mirable Contrivances, and pturfue the Thoughts thereof with Diligence and At- 
tention may live long without any Notion of fuch a Being. And if any Per- 
fon bath by talk put fuch a Notion into his Head, he may perhaps believe it ; 
but if he hath never exatnind it, his knowledge of it vvill be no perfefter thaa 
his who having been told, that the three Angles of a Triangle arc equal to two 
vicht ones, takes it upon truft, without e.\amining the Demonftration, and 
may yield his Aftent as a probable Opinion, but hath no knowledge of the Truth 
r,f ir • which vet his Faculties, if carefully employ’d, were able to make clear 
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for their Dirciftion j which all Men could not but know, if they were there, or 
elfc they would be there to no purpofe : And which fince all Men do not know, 
nor can diftinguilh from other adventitious Truths, we may well conclude there 
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^^Va/^w'hat Cenfure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may deferve from 
Men who will be apt to call it pulling up the old Foundations of Knowled;;© 
and Certainty, 1 cannot tell ; I pcrfuade myfelf at leaft, that the way I have 
purfu’d being conformable to Irurh, lays thofc foundations furcr. Ihis I 
am cerwin, I have not made it my bufincls either to quit or follow any Autho- 
rity in the enluing Difeourfe ; Truth has been my only Aim, and wherever 
that has appear’d to lead, my Thoughts have impartially follow’d, without 
minding woethcr the Footfteps of any other lay th^at way or no. Not that 1 
want a due rclped to other Mens Opinions ; but after all, the greatefi Reverenen 
is due to truth : and 1 hope it will not be thought Arrogance to fay, that per- 
haps we fhfuld make areater progrefs in the Difcovery of rational and con- 
templative Kno-wledge, if \vc fought it in the Fountain, in the Confideration ef thii^ 
thewjehes and made ufe rather of our own Tlioughts than other Mena to find 
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ir : For I think we may as rationally hope to fee with othet Mens Eyes, as to 
kiimv by other Mens Undcrftanciings. So much as we ourfelvcs coHliclcr and 
comprehend of U'ruth and Realbn, fo much we poflefs of real and true Know- 
Jbdge. The floating of other Mens Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one 
jot the more knowing, tho’ they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 
ence, is in us but Opiniatrcty ; whillt we. give up our Afl'ent only to Reverend 
Names, and do net, as they did, employ our own Rcafon to thole 

7} Ht/if which gave them Reputation. Ariflotle was certainly a knowing Man; 
but no body ever thought him fo, becaufe he blindly embraced, sind confidently 
vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up of another’s Prin- 
ciples, without examining them, made not him a Philofopher; 1 fuppofe it will 
hardly make any bedy elfe fo. In the Sciences, every one has lb much as he 
really knows and compi ehends : Wliat he believes only, and takes upon truft, 
arc but Shreds ; which, however, will in the whole Piece make no conliderable 
Addition to his Stock who gathers them. Such borrow’d Wealth, like Fairy - 
Money, tho’ it were Gold in tlie Hand from which he receiv’d it, will be but 
Leaves and Dull wlicn it comes to ulc. 

§. 24 . When Men have fflund Ibmc general Propofitions, that could not be W'VwiriAeO- 
doubted of as foon as underftood, it was, I know, a Jbort and eafy inay to con- ?"• <>» of 1' - 
clade them Linatc. ’J’his being once receiv’d, it eas’d the Lazy from the pains of 
Search, and flopp’d the Inquiry of the Doubtful concerning all that was ontc* '^ ' 
ftiled Innate. And it was of no fmall advantage to thofc who affeilcd to be 
Maflcrs and Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles , Thar Principles 
muft not be qucllion’d ; for having once eftablilh’d this Tenet, tliat thcic are 
Innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a necellity of receiving fomc Doc- 
trines as fuch j which was to take them oft' from the ufe of their own Reafon and 
Judgment, and put them on believing and taking them upon trufl, without far- 
ther examination : In which pofturc of blind Credulity, they might be more 
eafily govern’d by, and made ufeful to fome fort of Men, who had the Skill 
and Office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a fmall Power it gives one 
Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Diftator of Principles, and 
Teacher of unqucftionable Truths, and to make a Man Iwallow that for an In- 
nate Principle, which may ferve to his purpofc who teaches them ; wliercas, 
had they examin’d the Ways whereby Men came to the knowledge of many uni- 
vcrfal 'Truths, they would have found them to rcfult in the Minds of Men from 
the Being of Things themfelves, when duly confidcr’d ; and that they were dif- 
cover’d by the Application of thofc Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to re- 
ceive and judge of them, when duly employ’d about them. 

§. 2 j. To p->exo how the Under jlanding proceeds herein, is the Defign if the flhwing Cendufmn, 
Dijiomji'i which I fhall proceed to, when I have firft premifed, that hitherto, to 
clear my Way to thofc foundations which I conceive are the only true ones where- 
on to cftablifti thole Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath been ne- 
ceffary for me to give an account of the Realbns I had to doubt of Innate Princi- 
ples. And fince the Arguments which arc againft them, do fomc of them rife 
from common receiv’d Opinions, I have been forc’d to take fevcral tilings for 
grantedjWhich is hardly avoidable to any one, whofe Task it is to Ihew the Falf- 
hood or Improbability of any Tenet : it happening in controverfial Difeourfes, 
as it does in the aft'aulting of Towns, where, il the ground be but firm wlicreon the 
Batteries arc ercfled, there is no farther Inquiry of whom it is borrow’d, nor whom 
it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit Rife for the prefent Purpofe. But in the futvire 
part of this Dif:ourfe,defigning to raife an Edihce uniform, and confiftent with It- 
ielf, as far as my own Experience and Obfervation will affift me, I hope to ereft it 
on fuch aBafis,that I lliallnot need tolhore it up with Props and Buttrefles, lean- 
ing on borrow’d or begg’d Foundations; or at leaft, if mine prove a Caftle in the 
Air, I will] endeavour it fliall be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn 
the Reader not to expeft undeniable cogent Demonftrations, unlefs I may be al- 
low’d the Privilege, not feldom aflumed by others, to take my Principles for grant- 
ed ; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonftrate too. All that 1 fhall fay tor the 
Principles I proceed on, is, that I can ossIy appeal to Mens own unprejudicedEx/ie- 
rience and Obfervation, whether they be true or no ; and this is enough for a Man 
who profefles no more than to lay down candidly and freely his own Conjec- 
tures, concerning a Subjcdl lying fome what in the dark, without any other Dc- 
fign, than an unbiafs’d Inquiry after Truth. BOOK 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Ideas in general, and their Original, 

V E RY Man being confcious to himfelf that he Thinks, and 
that which his Mind is apply ’d about whilft thinking, being 
the Ideas that are there, 'cis paft doubt, that Men have in 
their Minds feveral Ideas, fuch as are thole exprclsVl by the 
words, IVhiteaefs, Hardnefs, Sweetnefs, 'Thinking, Motion, Man, 
Elephant, Army, Drtinkcnnefs, and others. It is in the fiift 
place then to be enquir’d, how he comes by them ? I know it is a receiv’d 
Doftrine, that Men have native Ideas and original Charafters ftamp’d upon 
their Minds in their very firft Being. This Opinion I have at large examin’d 
already; and, I fuppofe, what I have faid in the foregoing Book, will be much 
more eafily admitted, when I have Ihcwn whence the Underftanding may get 
all the Ideas it has, and by what Ways and Degrees they may come into the 
Mind ; for which I fhall appeal to every one’s own Obfervation and Experience- 
$. 2. Let us then fuppoie the Mind to be, as we fay, Wliitc Paper, void of 
all Charaders, without any Ideas how comes it to be fumifli’d ? Whence 
comes it by that vaft ftore which the bufy and boundlcfs Fancy of Man has 
painted on it with an almoft endlefs variety ? Whence has it all the Materials 
of Reafon and Knowledge ? To this I anfwcr, in one word, from Exptn ieacc ; 
in that all our Knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives it- 
felf. Our Obfervation employ’d either about external fenfible OhjcHs, or about 
the internal Operations of our Minds, peneiv’d and rcflecled on by owjelvcs, is that, 
which /applies our Under flandings with all the Materials of Thinking. Thcfc two 
are the Fountains of Knowledge, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can na- 
turally have, do fpring. 

Th*Ohj(Bt(f §. 3. Firft, Our Senjes, converfant about particular fenfible Objedfs, do convey 
Senfatiim one into the Mind feveral diftinft Perceptions of Things, according to thole various 
c . .f .^^rays wherein thofc Objefts do aft'eft them : And thus we come by thofc Ideas 
we have of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thole 
which we call fenfible Qualities ; which when I fay the Senfes convey into the 
Mind, I mean, they from external Ob;e£Is conv'cy into the Mind what produ-f 
ces there thofe Perceptions. This great Source of moft of the Ideas we have, de- 

and deriv’d by them to the Underftanding, I 
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4, Secondly, The other Fountain, from which Experience furnifiietii tlie 
Underftanding with Ideas, is the Peneption of the Operations of our own Mind 
within us, as it is employ’d about the Ideas it has got ; which Operations, when 
the Soul comes to refleft on and confider, do furni/h the Underftanding with 
another Sett of Ideas, which could not be had from things without ; and fuch are 
Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reafoning, Knowing, Willing, and all 
the difl'erent Aftings of our own Minds j which we being confcious of, and cb- 
ferving in ourfclves, do from thefc receive into our Underftandings as diftinfl: 
Ideas, at we do from Bodies aftedling our Senfes. U his Source of Ideas every 
Man has wholly in himfelf; and tho* it be not Senl'e, as having nothing to do 
with external Objefts, yet it is very like ir^ and might properly enough be 

call’d 
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call’d Internal Senfe. But as I call the other Senfation, fo I call this ELEC- 
"El ON, the liens it affords being fuch only as the Mind gets by reflefting oi. 

.its own Operations within itfelf. By R E FL E CTlO iSTthen, in the follow- 
ing part of this Difeourfe, I would be underftood to mean, that notice which 
the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the manner of them ■, by reafon 
whereof there come to be Ideas of thefe Operations in the Underftanding. 

TThefe two, I fay, viz.. External Material things, as the Obje^ls of SENSA~ 

“TlON; and the Operations of our Minds within, as the Objefts of RE- 
FLECTION; are to me the only Originals from whence all our take their 
beginnings. The term Operations here I ufe in a large Senfe, as compreliending 
not barely the Aftions of the Mind about its Ideas, but fomc fort of Paflions 
ariling fometimes from them j fuch as is the Satisfadion or Uneafinefs ariffng 
from any Thought. 

§. y. The Underftanding feems to me not to have the leaft glimmering of Wea» 
nviy Ideas, which it doth not receive from one of thefe two. External ObjeLls 
jurnifh the Mind •with the Ideas of fenfible Qualities, wliich are all thofc different 
Perceptions they produce in«us : And the Mind furnifhes the Underftanding •with 
Ideas of its o-wn Operations. 

Thefe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their feveral Modes, 
Combinations, and Relations, we fliall find to contain all our whole ftock of 
Ideas ; and that we have nothing in our Minds which did not come in one of 
thefe two Ways. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thorowly fearch 
into his Underftanding ; and then let him tell me whether all the original Ideas 
he has there, arc any other than of the Objcdls oihisSenJts, or of the Operations 
of his Mind, confider’d as Objeds of his RefleLlion ; And how great a mafs of 
Knowledge foever he imagines to be lodg’d there, he will, upon taking a ftrid 
view, fee that he has not any Idea in his Mind, but -what one of theje two have im- 
printed ; tho’, perhaps, with infinite variety compounded and enlarged by the 
Underftanding ; as we Ihall fee hereafter. 

$. d. He that attentively confiders the State of a Child, at his firft coming into Ohftrvabl* ii 
the World, will have little reafon to think him ftor’d with plenty of Ideas, that Children, 
are to be the matter of his future Knowledge : ’Tis by degrees he comes to be 
furnilh’d with them. And tho’ the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities im- 
print themfclvcs before the Memory begins to keep a Regifter of Time and Or- 
der ; yet ’tis often fo late before fomc unufual Qualities come in the way, that 
there are few Men that cannot rccollefl the beginning of their Acquaintance with 
them : And if it were worth while, no doubt a Child might be fo order’d, as to 
have but a very few even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown up to a 
Man. But all that are born into the World being furrounded with Bodies that 
perpetually and diverfly affeft them ; variety of Ideas, whether care be taken 
about it or no, are imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are 
bufy at hand every where, when the Eye is but open : Sounds, and fome tangible 
Qualities, fail not to follicite their proper Senfes, and force an entrance to the 
Mind ; but yet, I think, it will be granted cafily, that if a Child were kept in 
a Place where he never faw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that from his Child- 
hood never tafted an Oyfter or a Pine- Apple, has of thofe particular Relilhes. 

§. 7. Men then come to be furnilh’d with fewer or more fimple Ideas from Menartiifff 
without, according as the ObjeHs they converfe with, afford greater or lefs va- r*ptiy fur. 
riety ; and from the Operation of their Minds within, according as they more "Wdwith 
or lefs reftebi on them. For tho’ he that contemplates the Operations of his theJiE 
Mind ; cannot but have plain and clear Ideas of them ; yet unlefs he turn his fjf„t Oijefft 
Thoughts that way, and confiders them attentively, he will no more have clear they converfe 
and diftinft Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be obferved 
therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of any Landfeape, or of the 
Parts and Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with at- 
tention heed all the Parts of it. The Pidlure or Clock may be fo placed, that 
they may come in his way every day ; but yet he will have but a confufed Idea 
of all the Parts they are made up of, till he applies himfelf •with attention to con- 
Cder them each in particular. 
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Ideas of Re- §. 8. And hence we fee the reafon, why ’cis pretty iate before moft Children 
p{i;o» hter, pf Operations of their own Minds ; and fonie have nor any very 

reedAun- clear or perfedf Ideas of the greateft part of them all their Lives : becaule tho*« 
tien. they pufs there continually, yet, like floating Vifions, they make not deep Im- 

prefllons enough to leave in the Mind dear, diftitidl, lafting Ideas, till the Un- 
derftanding turns inwards upon itfelf, refle^is on its own Operations, and makes 
them the Objedl of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firft 
into it, are lurrounded With a World of new things, wliich, by a conftant Solli- 
citation of their Senfes, draw the Mind conftantly to them, forward to take 
notice of ntw, and apt to be delighted with the variety of changing Objedls. 
Thus, the fitft Years are ufually employ’d and diverted in looking abroad. Mens 
bufinefs in them is to acquaint themfelves with what is to be found without ; 
and fo, growing up in a conftant Attention to outward Senfations, feldom 
make Ur.y confiderable Refledfion on what pafles Within them, till they come to 
be of riper Years ; and fome fcarce ever at all. 

The S»ul 6e- 9- To ask at what time a Man has firft any Ideas, is to ask when lie begins 

fins to have to perceive ; Ideas, and Perception, being the fame thing I know it is 

ifl‘e’‘mTto*’ an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, and that it has the aiftual Perception 
tt .tfitn to itlelf conftantly as long as it cxifts ; and that aftual Thinking is 

as infeparable from tlie Soul as a&ial Extenfion is from the Body : which, if 
true, to inquire after the beginning of a Man’s Ideas, is the fame as to en- 
quire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, Soul and its Ideas, 
as Body and its Extenfion, will begin to cxift both at the fame time. 

§. lo. But whether the Soul be luppofed to exift antecedent to, cr coeval 
thihis >:ot nl- with, or f<;me time after, the firft Rudiments or Organiv-ation, or the begin- 
niiigs of Life in the Body; I leave to be difputed by thofe who have better 
wavs "‘’P* of that Matter. I confefs myfelf to have one of rhofe dull Souls, 

thit doth not perceive itfelf always to contemplate Ideas; nor can conceive it 
any more necelfary for the soul always to think, tlian for the Body always to move : 
thic Perception of Ideas being (as I conceive) to the Sou^, what Motion is to the 
Rddy ; no't its Efience, b\it one of its Cberations. And therefore, tho’ Thinking 
be fuppos’d ever fo mtich the proper A«ion of the Soul, yet it is not necelfary to 
fupppfe that it fhould be always Thinking, always in Adtion : That, perhaps, i.s 
the rrivilcge of the infinite Author and rreferver of things, who never ftumhers 
nor ftceps ; but is not competent ro any finite Being, at Icaft not to the Soul of 
Man. We know certainly by ETcperience, that we fometimes think, and thence 
(draw this infallible Cqnfequcnce, That-, there is fomelhing in u's that has a 
Power to think : But whether that Subftance perpetually thinks or no, we can 
be‘no farther affured than Experience informs us. For to fay that adfual Think- 
ing is elfential to the Soiil, 'and infeparable from it, is to beg what is in quef- 
timi, and not to ptdve it by Reafon ; which is necelfary to be done, if it be 


feneiveo 


*Th«i Soul 


ioh being about a Matter of Paft, Yis b^gitig it, to bring as a Proof for 
it, an Hypdthefis which is the very thing in dlfpule ; by Which w‘ay one may 
prove any thing : dnd ’tis but fuppofing th’at all W'atdhes, Whilft the Balance 
beats, think; and ‘tis fiiifieiendy prov’d, and paft doiibt, that my Watch 
thought all laft Night. But he that Would hot deceive hlipielf, ought to build 
his ftypothefis Matter of Faft. and make it out by fenfible Experience, and 
ndt prdfbme on Matter of Faft, Dccatife of his Hypothefis ; that is, becaufe he 
luppofes it to be fo : Which way df proving amounts to this. That I miift necef- 
farily think jlll laft Nij^t, Becaufe another fuppofes I always thiiik, tho’ 1 my- 
felf cannot perceive that I alw^s do fo. 

But Men in love with their Opinion^, may nbt bttly fuppbfe what is in qucf> 
cion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fdft. HoW elle could any one make it an 
Inference mine, that a thing is Hot, kecaife ive aYe not fihfible of it in our Sleeft ? 
*I do not fay there is no Soul in a Man, beoaufe he is not fenfible of it in his 
Sleep : But I do fay, he cannot thihk at any time, Waikiim or fleeping, without 
being fenfible of it. Our being fenfible of it, is not nccel&ry to any thing, but 

to 
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to our Thoughts ; and to them it is, and to them it will v^lways be* necelTiiry, 
till we can think without being confcious of it. 

* §. II. 1 grant that the Soul in a waking Man is never wirliout Thought, be- it !> nn a!- 
caule it is the Condition of being awake : but whether lloeping without dream- ' “’O' 
ing, be not an Afte6lion of the whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be worth a 
waking Man’s Confiderarion ; it being hard to conceive, that any thing (liould 
think, and not be confcious of it. If the Soul doth thhih in n flocning Mariy 
without being confcious of it ; I ask, whether, during I'liclt thinking, it has any 
Pleafurc or Pain, or be capable of Happinefs or Mifcry ? 1 am fure the 

Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on. For to be JHappy or 
Miferablc, without being cnnl’cious of it, feems to me utterly inconfirtent and 
impofllble. Or if it be pofllblc that the Soul can, whihl the Body is deeping, 
have its Thinking, Enjoyments, and Concerns, its Plcafure or Pain apart, which 
the Man is not confcious of, nor part.akes in ; it is certain tint Soi.ratc\ allcep 
and Sotrates awake, is not the fame Perfon : but iiis Soul when he lleeps, and 
Secrafes the Man, conlifting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are two Per- 
fons ; fince waking Socrates lAs no knowledge of, or concernment for that Flap- 
pinefs or Mifery of his Soul which it enjoys alone by itfolf whillf he Ikcps, 
without perceiving any thing of it ; no more than he has for the Flappincls or 
Mifery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows not. F^or if wc take wholly 
away all Confeioufnefs of our Adfions andSenfations, efpecially of Plcafure and 
Pain, and the Concernment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know where- 
in to place pcrl’onal Identity.’ 

§.12. The Soul, during found Sleep, thinks, fay thefe Men. IT^nljl it thinks If n .(liefhg 
and perceives, it is capable certainly of thofe of Delight or Trouble, as well 
as any other Fei'ccptions ; and ttjnitft necejjartly be conjitous of its ovon Perceptions. 

But it has all this apart ; the flecping Man, ’tis plain, is conicious of nothing .wi 
of all this. Let us fuppofe then the Soul of Caftor, while he is ficeping, retir’d wakivi, Ahn 
from his Body ; which is no impolfible Suppolition for the Men 1 have here to 
do with, who fo liberally allow Life, without a thinking Soul, to all other Ani--'‘’”^' 
mals : Thel'c Men cannot then judge it impofllble, or a Contx*adidfiou, that the 
Body fhould live without the Soul j nor that the Soul fliould fublill and think, 
or have Perception, even Perception of Happinefs or Mifery, without the Body. 

Let us then, as I fay, fuppofe the Soul of Caflor feparated, during his Sleep, 
from his Body, to think apart. Let us fuppofe too, that it chufes for its Scene 
of Thinking, the Body of another Man, v.g. Pollux, who is flecping without a 
Soul : .For if Caflor $ Soul can think, whilft Cafior is afleep, what Caftor is 
never confcious of, ’tis no matter what Place it chufes to tlfink in. We have 
here then the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which wc 
will I’uppofe to fleep and wake by turns ; and the Soul ftill thinking in the 
waking Man, whereof the fleeping Man is never confcious, has never the leaft 
Perception. I ask then, whether Caftor and Pollux, thus with only one Soul be- 
tween them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 
I'cious of, nor is concern’d for, are not two as diftind Perfons as Caftor and Her-' 
culcs, or as Socrates and Plato were ? And whether one of them might not be 
very happy, and the other very mifcrable ? Juft by the fame realon they make 
the Soul and the Man two Perfons, who make the Soul think apart what the 
Man is not confcious of. F'or 1 fuppofe no body will make Identity of Perfons 
to confift in the Soul’s being united to the very fame numerical Particles of Mat- 
ter j for if that be ncceflary to Identity, ’twill be irnpoflible in that conftant 
Flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any Man fiiould be the fame Perfon 
two Days or two Moments together. 

§.13. Thus, methinks, every drowfy Nod (hakes their Doftrinc, who teach, ImpcjfihUto 
that the Soul is always thinking. Thole at Icall who do at any timefteep -without 
dreaming, can never be convinced, that their 1 Innights are fomecimes for four 
Hours bufy, without their knowing ot it ; and if they are taken in the very dreamiHg,ihat 
Aft, waked in the middle of that lleeping Contemplation, can give no manner they think. 
of account of it. 

§. 14. ’Twill perhaps be faid, that the Soul thinks even in the foundeft Sleep, 
hut the Memory retains it not. That the Soul in a fleeping Man Ihould be this jAnwem- 
moment bufy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking Man, not remember y„i„g 
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nor be able to recolj«ft one jot of all thofe Thoughts, is very hard to be con- 
ceiv'd! and would need fome better proof than bare Aflertion to make it be 
believ’d. For who can without any more ado, but being barely told fo, ima- 
gine, That the greateft part of Men do, during all their Lives, for feveral 
hours every day, think of fomething, which if they were ask’d, even in the 
middle of thefe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moft Men, 
I think, pafs a great part of their flccp without dreaming. I once knew a Man 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 
dream’d in his Life till he had that Fever he was then newly recover’d of, which 
was about the five or fix and twentieth Year of his Age, 1 liippofe the World 
afibrds more fucb Inftances : At leaft every one’s Acquaintance will furnilh him 


with Examples enough of fuch as pafs moft of their Nights without dreaming. 
Upon this Hy~ §. ij. To think often, and never to retain it fo much as one moment, is a very ufe- 
fort of thinking : And the Soul, in fuch a ftate of thinking, does very little, 
SittYmg excel that of a Looking-glafs which conftantly receives variety of 

onpht to he Images, or Jdeas^ but retains none ; they difappear and vanifh, and there re- 
tnofirathmaU main no footfteps of them; the Looking-glais is* never the better for fuch /- 
deas, nor the Soul for fuch Thoughts. Perhaps it will be faid, that in a waking 
Man the Materials of the Body are employ’d, and made ufe of, in thinking ; 
and that the memory of Thoughts is retain’d by the Impreffions that arc made 
on the Brain, and the Traces there left after fuch thinking ; but that in the 
thinking of the Soul, which is not ^lerceiv’d in a fleeping Man, there the Soul 
thinks apart, and making no ufe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no Imprejjions 
on it, and confequently no memory of fuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the 
abfurdity of two diftinft Perfons, which follows from this Suppofition, I an- 
fwer farther. That whatever Ideas the Mind can receive and contemplate with- 
out the help of the Body, it is reafonable to conclude, it can retain without the 
help of the Body too : or elfe the Soul, or any feparate Spirit, will have but lit- 
tle advantage by thinking. If it has no memory of its own Thoughts ; if it 
cannot lay them up for its ufe, and be able to recall them upon occafion : if it 
cannot refleft upon what is paft, and make ufe of its former Experiences, Rea- 
fonings, and Contemplations, to what purpofe does it think ? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more no- 
ble Being than thofe do whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing 
but the fubtileft parts of Matter. Charafters drawn on Duft, that the firft 
breath of V\ ind effaces ,• or Impreffions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
Spirits, arc altogether as ufeful, and render the Subjeft as noble, as the Thoughts 
of a Soul that perilh in thinking ; that once out of fight, are gone for ever, 
and leave no memory of themfelves behind them. Nature never makes excel- 
lent things for mean or no ufes : And it is hardly to be conceiv’d, that our in- 
finitely wife Creator (hould make fo admirable a Faculty as the power of think- 
ing, that Faculty which comes neareft the Excellency of his own incomprehen- 
fible Being, to be fo idly and ufelefly employ’d, at leaft a fourth part of its 
time here, as to think conftantly, without rememberiag any of thofe Thoughts, 
without doing any good to itfelf or others, or being any way ufeful to any 
other part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we (hall not find, I fuppofe, 
the motion of dull and fenfelefs Matter any where in the Univerfe made fo lit- 
tle ufe of, and fo wholly thrown away. 

CntlisHyto- $• td. ’Tis true, we have fometimes Inftances of Perception, whilft we are 
thefis the ajleep, and retain the memory of thofe Thoughts : But how extravagant and in- 
mufi htroe I- coherent for the moft part they are ; how lictlc conformable to the Perfeftion 
^ Order of a rational Being, thofe who are acquainted with Dreams need 
^ ^ would willingly be fatisfy’d in. Whether the Soul, when 

RefieSitn, tf it thinks thus apart, and as it were feparate from the Body, afts lefs rationally 
than when conjointly with it or no? If its feparate Thoughts be lefs rational, 
then thefe Men muft fay. That the Soul owes the perfedlion of rational Think- 
ing to the Body : If it does not, ’tis a wonder that our Dreams Ihould be, for 
the moft part, fo frivolous and irrational ; and that the Soul ftiould retain none 
of its more rational Soliloquies and Meditations. 

Um fo confidently tell us. That the Soul always afiually thinks, 

•ifeean him I wowld they would alfo tell us what thofe Ideas are that are in the Soul of a 
" Child 
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Child before, or juft at the Union with the Body, before it hath receiv’d any by 
Senfation ? The Dreamt of fleeping Men are, as I take it, all made up o/‘ the 
•Uiaking Man’s Ideas, tho’ for the moft part oddly put together. ’Tis ftrange, 
if the Soul has Ideas of its own, that it deriv’d not from Senfation or RejleSlion, 

(as it muft have, if it thought before it receiv’d any Impreffion from the Body) 
that it ihould never, in its private thinking (fo private, that the Man himl'elf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, 
and then make the Man glad with new Difeoveries. Who can find it reafonable, 
that the Soul Ihould, in its retirement, during fleep, have fo many hours 
Thoughts, and yet never light on any of thofc Ideas it borrow’d not from Sea- 
fation or Reflellim ; or at leaft preferve the Memory of none but fuch, which 
being occalion’d from the Body, muft needs be lefs natural to a Spirit ? ’Tis 
ftrange the Soul ftiould never once in a Man’s whole Life recall over any of its 
pure native Thoughts, and thofc Ideas it had, before it borrow’d any thing from 
the Body ; never bring into the waking Man’s view any other Ideas but what 
have a Tang of the Cask, and manifeftly derive their Original from that Union. 

If it always thinks, and fo hhd Ideas before it was united, or before it receiv’d 
any from the Body, ’tis not to be fuppos’d, but that during Sleep it recollefts its 
native Ideas ; and during that Retirement from communicating with the Body, 
whilft it thinks by itfelf, the Ideas it is bufy’d about fhould be, ibmetimes ac 
leaft, thofc more natural and congenial ones which it had in itfelf, underiv’d 
from the Body, or its own Operations about them ; wiiich, fince the w'aking 
Man never remembers, we muft from this Hypothefis conclude, either that the 
Soul remembers fomething that the Man does not ; or elfe that Memory be- 
longs only to fuch Ideas as are deriv’d from the Body, or the Mind’s Opera- 
tions about them. 

§. i8. I would be glad alfb to learn from thefe Men, who fo confidently pro- How knows 
nounce, that the human Soul, or, which is all one, that a Man always thinks, 
how they come to know it ; nay, hovi they come to bsow that they themfelves think, ? 

•when they themfehes do not perceive it ? This, I am afraid, is to be fare without For if it be mt 
Proofs i and to know, without perceiving : ’Tis, I fufpeft, a confus’d Notion « felf-eyident 
taken up to ferve an Hypothefis ; and none of thofc clear Truths that either it 

their own Evidence forces us to admit, or common Experience makes it Impu- ‘ 
dence to deny. Eor the moft that can be faid of it, is. That ’tis poflible the Soul 
may always think, but not always retain it in memory : And, I fay, it is as 
poffibic that the Soul may not always think ; and much more probable that it 
Ihould fometimes not think, than that it ftiould often think, and that a long 
while together, and not be confeious to itielf the next moment after, that it 
had thought. 

$. ip. To fuppofe the Soul to think, and the Man not to perceive it, is, as Tt^at a Men 
has been faid, to make two Perfons in one Man : And if one confiders well 
thefe Mens Way of fpeaking, one ftiould be led into a fufpicion that they do fo. '”„f‘^gt ”>Kt 
F<^r they who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, that I remember, retain inhe 
fay. That a Man always thinks. Can the Soul think, and not the Man } or a next moment, 
Man think, and not be confeious of it ? This, perhaps, would be fufpedfed of impreha- 
^argott in others. If they fay, the Man thinks always, but is not always con- 
feious of it ; they may as well fay, his Body is extended without having Parts. 

For ’tis altogether as intelligible to fay, that a Body is extended without Parts, 
as that any thing thinks -without being confeious of it, or perceiving that it does fo. 

They who talk thus, may with as much reafon, if it be necelTary to their Hy- 
pothefis, lay. That a Man is always hungry, but that he does not always feel 
It : whereas Hunger confifts in that very Senfation, as Thinking confifts^ in be- 
ing confeious that one thinks. If they fay, That a Man is always confeious to 
himfclf of thinking ; I ask, how they know it ? Confeioufnefs is the Per- 
ception of what paffes in a Man’s own Mind, Can another Man perceive that 
I am confeious of any thing, when I perceive it not myfelf ? No Man’s Know- 
ledge here can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out of a found Sleep, 
and ask him. What he was that moment thinking on ? If he himfelf be con- 
Icious of nothing he then thought on ; he muft be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, 
that can aflure him that he was thinking : May he not with more realbn alfure 
him he was not afleep ? This is fomething beyond Philofbphy i and it cannot be 
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lefs than Revefation that difeovers to another Thoughts in my Mind, when I 
can find none there myfelf : And they muft needs have a penetrating Sight, 
who can certainly fee that 1 think, when I cannot perceive it myfelf, and when 
I declare that I do not ; and yet can fee that Dogs or Elephants do not think, 
when they give all the Demonftration of it imaginable, except only telling us 
tliat they do fo. This, Ibme may fufpedf to be a Hep beyond the Rojeemdans ; 
it feeming eafier to make one’s felf in\ ilible to others, than to make another’s 
Thoughts vilible to me, which are not vilible to himlelf. But, ’tis but defining 
the Soul to be a Subllance that always thinks, and the bufinefs is done. If fuch 
Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can ferve for, but to make 
many Men fufpeft, chat they have no Souls at all, fince they find a good part 
of their Lives pafs away without thinking. For no Definitions, tiiat I know, 
no Suppofitions of any Se£f, are of force enough to dellroy conftant Experience ; 
and perhaps ’tis the Afi’eftation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that makes 
lo much ufelefs Difputc and Noife in the World. 

§. 20. I fee no reafon therefore to believe, tliat the Soul thinh bifore the Senfes 
have furnifli'd it with Ideas to think on ; and as thofc arc increas’d and retain’d, 
fo it comes, by exercife, to improve its Faculty of thinking, in tlic feveral 
Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding tliofe l/iea.\ and refiefling 
on its own Operations ; it increafes its Stock, as well as Facility, in Remem- 
bering, Imagining, Reafoning, and other Modes of Thinking. 

§. 21. He that will fuffer himlelf to be inform’d by Obfervation and Expe- 
rience, and not make his own Hypothefis the Rule of Nature, will find few 
Signs of a Soul accuftom’d to much tliinking in a new-born Child, and much 
fewer of any Reafoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the rational 
Soul Ihould think fo much, and not reafon at all. And he that will confider, 
that Infants, newly come into tlie Woild, fpend the greateft part of their 
Time in Sleep, and are fcldom awake, but when cither Hungci calls for the 
Teat, or fome Pain (the moll importunate of all Senfitions) or feme other 
violent Impreffion upon the Body forces the Mind to perceive, and attend to it : 
He, I fay, who conlidcrs this, will, perhaps, find reafon to imagine. That a 
Foetus in the Mothers IVomb differs not much jrotn the State of a Fegeiahle ; but palfes 
the grcatell part of its Time without Perception or Thought, doing very little 
but lleep in a Place where it needs not feck for Food, and is funounded with 
Liquor, always equally foft, and near of the fame Temper ; where the Eyes 
have no Light, and the Ears fo ftiut up, are not very lufccpciblc of Sounds ; and 
where there is little or no variety, or change of Objefts, to move the Senfes. 

§. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obferve the Alterations that Time 
makes, and you fliall find, as the Mind by the Senfes comes moic and more to 
bo furnilh’d with Ideas, it comes to be more and more awake ; thinks more, 
tlic more it has matter to think on. After fomc time, it begins to know the 
Objefts, which being moft familiar with it, have made lalhng Impreffions. 
Thus it comes by degrees to know the Perfons it daily converfes with, and 
diftinguifh them from Strangers j which arc Inftances and Eft'efts of its coming 
to retain and diftinguifh the Ideas the Senfes convey to it. And fo we may 
obferve how the Mind, by degrees, improves in thefe, and advames to the cx- 
creife of thofe other Faculties of enlarging, compounding, and nbftraBing its Ideas, 
and of reafoning about them, and refleiting upon all thefe > of which 1 lhalJ have 
occafion to {peak more hereafter. 

§.23. If it fhall be demanded then, IFlsen a Man begins to have nay Ideas? 
I think the true Anfwcr is. When he firft has any Senjation. For fince there 
appear not to be any Ideas in the Mind, before the Senfes have convey’d any in, 
1 conceive that /df/if in the Underftanding are coeval with Senfation-, which is 
luch an Impreffion or Motion, made in feme part of the Body, as produces 
fome Perception in the Underftanding. ’Tis about thefe impreffions made on 
our Senfes by outward Objefts, that the Mind feems firft to employ itfelf in 
fuch Operations as wc call Perception, Remembering, Conjiderntion, Reafoning, &c. 

§. 24. In time the Mind comes to relied on its own Operations about the Ideas 
got by Senfation, and thereby ftores itfelf with a new Sett of Ideas, which I call 
Ideas of RefleSlion. Thelc arc the Imprejjtons that are made on our Senfes by out- 
ward Objedis that are extrinfecal to the Mind ; and its own Operations, proceed- 
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ing from Powers ihtririfical and proper to irfelf» which when rcflefted on by 
itlelf, become allb Objefts of its Contemplation, are, as, I have laid, tbeO,igi- 
nai of all Knowledge. Thus the firft Capacity of human Ificelledt, is, that tJie 
*Mind is fitted to receive the Itnprelfimis made on it ; either thro’ the Senles by 
outward Objefts ; or by its own Operations when it refteBs on them. Tin's 
is the firft ftep a Man makes towards the Difcovery of any tiling, and the 
ground-work whereon to build all thole Notions, which ever lie lhall have 
naturally in this World. All thofe fublime Thoughts, which tower above the 
Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven itfelf, take their rife and footing here : In 
all that great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thole remote Speculations 
it may feem to be elevated with, it ftirs not one jot beyond thole Jdivu which 
Seafe or RefleBion have offer’d for its Contemplation. 

§. 25 . In this Part the VnderftandtHg is merely pajfwe ; and whether or r.o thRe.ff- 
it will have fhele Beginnings, and as it wore Materials of Knowledge, is not in two of jimpu 
its own power. For the Objects of our Senfes do, many of them, obtrude Ideas, 
their particular Ideas upon our Minds whether we will or no : and the Opera- >f 

lions of our Minds will not lot us be without, at Icaft, fome oblcure Notions 
of them. No Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks.^ ^ 

Thel’e Jirftple Ideas, when offer’d to the Mind, the UnderJiaKding can no more 
rcful'e to have, nor alter, when they arc imprinted, nor bloc them out, and 
make new ones itlelf. than a Minorcan refule, alter, or obliterate the Images 
or Ideas which the Objedfs fee before it do therein produce. As the Bodies that 
lurround us do diverlly aftedf our Organs, the Mind is forced to receive the 
Impreflions, and cannot avoid the Perception of thofe Ideas that are annex’d 
to them. 


CHAP. II. 

Of Simple Ideas. 

§. I. ^ I 1HE better to underiland the Nature, Manner, and Extent of cvx Um-smtourj- 
1 Knowledge, one thing is carefully to be ubferv’d concenVu.g the ideas ed Apje.xra»- 
we have ; and that is, That fme of them are fimple, and fome lompkx. 

Tho’ the Qualities that afteft oUr Senfes are, in the things themfelves, lb 
united and blended, that there is no leparation, no diftance between them ; yet 
*tis plain, the Ideas they produce in the Mind enter by the Senks I'iniple an4 
nnmix’d. For tho’ the Sight and Touch often take in from the fame Objedf, 
flt the fame time, diflferent Ideas ; as a Man fees at once Motion and Colour ; 
the Hand feels Softnefs and Warmth in the fame piece of Wax : Yet the limplc 
Ideas, thus united in the fame Subjeft, arc as pcrredfly diftind as thole that come 
in by different Senfes : The Coldncfs and Hardnefs w'hich a Man feels in a piece 
of /ce, being as diftinft Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whitenefs of a Lilly j 
or as the Tafte of Sugar, and Smell of a Rofe. And there is nothing can be 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diftinfl Perceptions fie has of thcfl'e finrple 
Ideas ; which being each in itfelf uncontpounded, contains in ic nothing but 
one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the Mind, and is not drflingui'ftiable 
into diffeitont Ideas. 

5 . 2 . Thefe fimple Ideas, the Materials of all our Knowledge, are fi^efted 7%e Mind can 
and furnifhed to the Mind only by thofe two Waj’S above-mentioned, Sen- wither male 
fntim and RefieBion. When the Undtrftanding is once ftored with thefe fimple 
Ideas, ic has the PoMVer to repeat, compare, knd unite them, even to an almoift 
infinite Variety ; and lb can make at plcafure new complex Ideas. But it is not 
in the power of the moft exalted Wit, or enlarg’d Underftanding, by any quick- 
nefs or variety c(f Thoughts, to invent or frstme one new fint^le Idea in tlie Mind, 
not taken in 'by the ways aforemention’d : Nor can any Force oftheHnder- 
ftdrtding dtjlpoy c'hbfe that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little 
World of his own Underftanding, being much-what the fame as it is in the 
great WorUl of vifiblc Things j wherein his Power, however managed by Arc 
Jand Skill, t«ach«s‘no fiariheir than to compound and -divide the Materials that 

are 
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are made to his hand ; but can do nothing towards the making the lead Particle 
of new Matter, or deftrnying one Atom of what is already ■ in being. The 
fame Inability will every^ one find in himfcif, who (hall go about to faihion. in 
his Undeiftanding any fimple Idea, not receiv’d in by his Scnles from external 
Objf’ifls, orby Reflcdi ion from the Operations of his own Mind about them. I 
would iiave any one try to fancy any Tafte which had never aH'edcd his Palate • 
or frame the Idea of a Scent he had never fmelt : and when he can do tliis I 
will alfo conclude that a blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man rrn** 
diftin.a Notions of Sounds. 

§. 3. This is the reafon why, tho’ we cannot believe it impollible to God to 
make a Creature with other Organs, and more ways to convey into the Under- 
ftanding the notice of corporeal things than thofe five, as they are ufuallv 
counted, which he has given to Man : yet, I think, it is not p(‘[}tble for any one 
to imagine any other f^mlhies in Bodies,^ howfoever conllituted, whereby they 
can be taken notice of, belidcs Sounds, Taftes, Smells, vilible and tangible Qua- 
lities. And had Mankind been made with but four Senl'es, the Qualities then 
which are the Objeds of the fifth Senfc, had begr as far from cur Notice, Ima- 
gination and Conception, as now any belonging to a fisith, Jeventh, or eighth 
Senfe, can poffibly be : which, whether yet fome other Creatures, in fome other 
parts of this vaft and ftupendous Univerfe, may not have, will be a <Treat Pre- 
lumption to deny. He that will not fet himfcif proudly at the^top of all 
things j but w ill confider the Immenfity of this Fabrick, and the great Variety 
that is to be found in this little and inconfiderable part of it which he has to do 
with, may be apt to think, that in other Manllons of it there may be other 
and different intelligent Beings, of whofc Faculties he has as little Knowledge 
or Apprehenfion, as a Worm (hut up in one Drawer of a Cabinet hath of the 
Senfes or Underftanding of a Man : fuch Variety and Excellency being fnitable 
to the Wifdom and Power of the Maker. I have here follow’d tlie common 
Opinion of Man’s having but five Senfes; tho’, perhaps, there may be juftly 
counted more ; but either Suppofition ferves equally to my prclenc purpofe. ^ 


ViV/JlOf/ of 

Stn/ple Ideas 


CHAP. HI. 

Of Ideas of one Senfe. 

$. i.»^HE better to conceive the Ideas we receive from Senfation it may 
X not be amifs for us to confider them, in reference to the different 
ways whereby they make their approaches to our Minds, and make themfelves 
perceivable by us. 

Fiifi, then, There are fome which come into our Minds bj one Senfe only 

Secondly, There are others that convey themfelves into the Mind by more 
Senjes than one. ■' 

‘Thirdly, Others that arc had from RefleBion only. 

Fotmhly There are fome that make themfelves way, and are fue^efted to 
the Mind hy all the IVays of Senjutton and Reflekion, ° 

W'e Ihall confider them apart under thefc feveral Heads. 

Ftrft, There are fome Ideas which have admittance only through one Senfe which 
is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Colours, as ’white 
Red, Yellow, Blue, with their feveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures as 
Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the reft ; come in only by the Eves • 
All kind of Nodes, Sounds and Tones, only by the Ears : The feveral Taftes 
and Smells, by the Nofe and Palate. And if thefe Organs, or the Nerves 
which are the Conduits to convey them from without to their Audience in the 
Brain, the Mind s Prefence-room (as I may fo call it) are any of them fo dif- 
orderd, as not to perforin their Funiftions, they have no Poftern to be admitted 
by ; no other way to bring themfelves into view, and be perceiv’d bv the Iln- 
.derftanding. ^ ^ 

The moft confiderable of thofe belonging to the Touch, are Hear and Tnld 
and Solidity ; all the reft confifting almoft wholly in^ the fenfible Configuration 
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as fmooth and rough ; or elfe more or lefs firm Adhefion of tlie parts, as hard 
*and fofr, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 

§. 2 . 1 think, it will be necdlcfs to enumerate all the particulary5/«/’/t' //ear, 

belonging to each Senfe. Nor indeed is it pcfllble, if \vc would ; tlicre being 
a great many more of them belonging to moft of the Scnl'cs, than ire have Names 
for. The variety of Smells, which are as many almoft, if not more, than Spe- 
cies of Bodies in the World, do moft of them want Names. Siveet and Stinking 
commonly ftrve our turn for thefe JJeas, which in erteft is little more than to 
call them pleafing or difpleafing j tho’ the Smell of a Roie and Violet, both 
fweet, are certainly very diftini^f Ideas. Nor are the ditfcrent Taftes that by 
our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided with Names. Sweet, 
Bitter, Sour, Haifti, and Salt, are almoft all the Epithets we have to denomi- 
nate that numberlels variety of Relilhes, which arc to be found diftindt, not 
only in almoft every fort of Creatures, but in the different parts of the fame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The fame may be faid of Colours and Sounds. I 
fhall therefore, in the account of fim pie am here giving, content my fclf 

to fet down only fuch, as are moft material to our prelent purpofe, or arc in 
themfelves lefs apt to be taken notice of, tho’ they are very frequently tlie In- 
gredients of our complex /iem, amongft which, I think, 1 may well account So- 
lidity ; which therefore I (hall tre.it of in the next Chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Solidity. 

§. I. I E Idea of Solidity we receive by our Touch; and it arifes from the We receive 

■1 rcliftance which we find in Body, to the Entrance of any other Body 

into the Place itpolfelfes, till it has left it. 'J’hcre isno which we receive 
more conftantly from Senfation, than Solidity. Whether we move or reft, in 
what pofture foever we are, wc always feel fomething under us that fupports 
us, and hinders our farther finking downwards; and the Bodies which we daily 
handle, make u.s perceive, that whilft they remain betv/ecn them, they do by an 
infurmountable Force hinder the approach of the parts of our Hands that prefs 
them. That which thus hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are mo- 
ving one towards another, I call Solidity. I will not difpute, whether this Accep- 
tation of the Word Jolid be nearer to its original Signification, than that which 
Mathematicians ufe it in ; it fulFices', that I think the common Notion of Solidity 
will allow, if notjuftify, thisuleofit; but if any one think it better to call it 
Impenetrability^ he has my Confent. Only I have thought the term Solidity the 
more proper to exprefs thi.s Llca, not only bccaufe of its vulgar ufe in that 
Senfe ; but alio becaufe it carries fomething more ofpofitivein it than /w/’cvc- 
trabiliiy, which is negative, and is perhaps more a Confccjuence of Solidity, 
than Solidity it felf. This, of all other, feems the Idea moft intimately con- 
nected with and elfential to Body; fo as no where clfe to be found or imagin’d, 
but only in Matter. And tho’ our Senfes take no notice of it, butinMaflesof 
Matter, of a bulk fufficient to caufe a Senfation in us ; yet the Mind, having 
once got this Idea from fuch grofl'er fenfiblc Bodies, traces it farther ; and confi- 
ders it, as well as Figure, in the minuceft Particle of Matter that can cxift : 
and finds it infeparably inherent in Body, wherever or however modily’d. 

§. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, whereby wc conceive it to fill Space. Sohitty filk 
The Idea of which filling of Space, is. That where we imagine any Space taken 
up by a folid Subftance, we conceive it fo to poflefs it, that it excludes all other 
folid Subftances ; and will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move 
towards one another in a ftraightLine, from coming to touch one another, unlefs 
it removes from between them, in a Line not parallel to that which they move 
in. This Idea of it, the Bodies which we ordinarily handle, fufficicntly furnifli 
us with. 

§, 3. This Refiftance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the fpacc which DipinB from 
it poflelfes, is fo great, that no Force, how great foever, can furmount it. All S^ace. 

VoL. I. G the 
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the Bodies In tl.e World preffing a drop of Water on all Slde^, will never be able 
to overcome the Reliftance which it will make, as foft as it i.s, to their ap-< 
preaching one another, til it be remov’d out of their way: Whereby our Lied 
of Solidity is dip ngttifh'd both, from pure Space, which is capable neither of 
Refiftance nor Motion ; and from the ordinary Idea of Hurdnejs. For a Man 
may conceive two Bodies at a diftance, fo as they may approach one another, 
without touching or difplacing any folid Thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet : Whereby, I think, wc have the clear Idea of Space without Solidity. For 
(not to go fo far as Annihilation of any particular Body) I ask, whether a Man 
cannot have the Idea of the Motion of one fingle Body alone, without any other 
fiicceeding immediately into its place ? I think, *tis evident he can : The Idea 
of Motion in one Body no more including the Idea of Motion in another, than 
the Idea of a fquarc Figure in one Body includes the Idea of a fquare f igure in a- 
nothcr. I do not ask, whether Bodies do I'o exift, that the Motion ot one Body 
cannot really be without the Motion of another. To determine thi.*; either 
Way, is to beg the Qiieftion for or againft a Vacuum f But my Quellion is. Whe- 
ther one cannot have the Idea of one Body moved, whlllt others arc at reft ? 
And I think, this no one will deny. If fo, then the Place it deferred gives us 
the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may enter, 
without either Refiftance or Protrulion cf any Thing. When the Sucker in a 
Pump is drawn, the Space it fill’d in the Tube is certainly the lame, whether 
any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or no : Nor docs it imply a 
Contradiffion, that upon the Motion of one Body, another, that is only conti- 
guous to it, Ihoiild not follow it. The Nccellity of fuch a Motion is built only 
on the Suppoficion that the World is full, but not on the diftiinfl lJca\ of Sp.ace 
and Solidity ; wliich are as different as Refiftance and nor Refiftance, Protrufion 
and not Protrufion. And that Men have L/eay of Space without Body, their 
very Difpuccs about a Vacuum plainly demonftrate ; as is ftiew’d in another 
place. 

Tromlhrd- §.4. Solidity ishexeby a.\Ia differemed from Hardnefy, in that Solidity confifts in 
''V Repletion, and fo an utter Exclufion of ocher Bodies out of the Space it pof- 

fefles ; but Hardncl's, in a firm Cohefion of the Parts of Matter, making up 
Mafl'es of a fenlible bulk, fo that the whole does not eafily change its Figure. 
And indeed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, only in relation 
to the Conftitutions of our own Bodies ; that being generally call’d hard by us, 
which will put us to pain, fooner than change Figure by the preifure of any part 
of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, foft, which changes the Situation of 
its parts upon an eafy and unpainful Touch. 

But this difficulty of changing the Situation of the fenfiblc parts amongft them- 
fclves, or <<f the Figure of the whole, gives no more Solidity to the Jiai’deft Bo- 
dy in the World, than to the fofteft ; nor is an Adamant one jot more folid 
than Water. For tho’ the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will more 
eafily approach each other, between which there is nothing but Water or Air, 
than if there be a Diamond between them : Yet it is not that the parrs of the 
Diamond are more I'olid tiian thofe of Water, or refift more ; but becaufe the 
parts of Water being more eafily feparable from each other, they will by a 
Side-Motion be more eafily remov’d, and give way to the approach of the 
two pieces of Marble. But if they could be kept from making place, by that 
Side-motion they would eternally hinder the approach of thele two Pieces of 
Marble, as much as the Diamond ; and ’twould be as impolfible by any force 
tofurmonnt their Refiftance, as to furniounc the Refiftance of the Parts of a Dia- 
mond. The fofteft Body in the World will as invincibly refift the coming toge- 
ther of any two other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain be- 
tween them, as the hardeft that can be found or imagin’d. He that lhall fill 
a yielding foft Body well with Air or Water, will quickly find its Refiftance: 
And he that thinks that nothing but Bodies that are hard can keep his Hands, 
from approaching one another, niay be pleas’d to make a trial, with the Air in- 
clos’d in a Foot-ball. The Experiment, 1 have been told, was made at Flo- 
rence with a hollow Globe of Gold fill’d with Water, and cxadUy clos’d, far- 
ther fhews the Solidity of fo foft a Body as Water. For the golden Globe thus 
fill’d being put into a prefs, which was driven by the extreme force of Skrews, the 

Water 
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Water made itfelf way through the Pores of that very clofe Metal ; and finding no 
room for a nearer approach of its Particles within, got to the outfide, where 
It role like a Dew, and fo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could be 
made to yield to the vie lent Ounprellicjn of the Engine that fqiK'cz’d 't. 

$. y. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Estenlion of B ^dy diftingiiilh’d from the On SMit^ 
Extenlion of Space : Tiic Extenfion of Body being nothing but the Cohefion or /«- 

Continuity of lolid, feparable, moveable Parts ; and tiie Extenfion of Space, 

Continuity of unfolid, infeparable, and immoveable Parts. Upon the Solidity 
Body allb depends their mutual Impulfe, Rejtftante and Protrujion. Of pure Space ^ 
then, and Solidity, there are feveral (amongft wiiich, I confefs mylclf one) 
who perfuade themfeives they have clear and diftintt Ideas .- and that they can 
think on Space, without any thing in it tint refifts or is protruded by Body. 

This is the Ideaoi pure Space, which they think t.iey have as clear, as any Idea 
they can have of the Ex.enlion of Body ; the Idea of the diftance between the 
oppofite Parts of a concave Suirerhcies, being equally aS clear without as with 
the Idea of any fdid Pans between : And on the otlier fide they perfuade thein- 
felves. That they have, diftiifdt from that of pure Space, the Idea of Ibmcthing 
that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulfe of other Bodies, or relift 
their Motitn. If there be others that have iki thefe two //e/z-. diftindt, but 
confound them, and make but <'nc ol tucm ; I know not how Men, who have 
the fame under dirterent Names, ordiffeien under the fame Name, 

can in that Cafe talk wun one anotlicr ; any more than a Man, who not being 
blind or deaf, has uiftiiidf Ideas c.f liie Colour of Scailrt, and the Sound of a 
Trumpet, could difeourfe concerning Sea’ lec-Colour with the blind Man I men- 
tion in another Place, who fancy ’v.. ihuc the Idea oi Scat let was like the Sound 
of a Trumpet. 

§. <5. If any one asks me. What this Solidity is? I fend him to his Senfesto in- pfiatititi 
form him : Let him put a Flint or a Foot-ball between his Hands, and tlicn cn- 
deav’Hir to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a fufficient Ex- 
plication of Solidity, wnat it is, and wherein it coniifts ; I promile to tell him 
what it is, and wlicrein it coniifts, when he tells me what Thinking is, or 
wherein it confifts ; or explains to me what Extenfion or Motion is, which jier- 
haps feems nuicu caficr. The fimple Ideas we have, are fuch as Experience 
teaches them us ; but if beyond that, we. endeavour by Words to make them 
clearer in the Mind, we (hall fuccced no better, than if we went about to clear 
up the Darknefs of a blind Man’s Mind by talking ; and to difeourfe into him the 
Ideas of Light and Colours. The reafon of this I Ihall Ihew in another Place. 


CHAP. V. 

Of Simple Ideas of dhers Senfes, 

T H E Ideas we get by more than one Senfe, arc of Space, or Extenfion, Fi~ 
gure, Refi, naa Motion j for thefe make perceivable Imprcffions, both on 
the Eyes and Touch ; And we can receive and convey into our Minds the Ideas 
of the Extenfion, Figure, Motion, and Reft of Bi'dies, both by feeing and feel- 
ing. But having Occafion to fpeak more at large of thefe in another place, I 
here only enumerate them. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Simple Ideas of Repeiion, 

§. I ^HE Mind receiving the Ideas, mention’d in the foregoing Chapters, 5/wffe Ideas 
JL from without, when it turns its view inward upon itfelf, and obferves are the Opera- 
its own Aftions about thofe Ideas it has, takes from thence other Ideas, which 
are as capable to be the Obj'efts of its Contemplation, as any of thofe it receiv’d 
from foreign Things. 4 ^,, 

Vo I.- 1. G s §. 2 . 
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j>er §• 2- T'hc fwo great anti principal Adlions of the Mind, wliich are moft fre- 

rtMrf^lciea of conliclcred, and winch aie fo frequent, that every one that pleafes may 

W:!!i>w, ‘ive fiikc notice of 'cm in liimlelf, are rhefetwo : 

/j.iiv' ' COW Perieptiony or ‘Thinking^ and 

RfjU'cho/i. Volition, or Willing. 

The Power of Thinking is callM the Underflandin^ and the Power of Wbrion 
is cnli'd the // //? ; and thefe two Powers or Abilities in the Mind arc denomi- 
nated Fattdties, Of lomc of the Modes of Micfe fimple Ideas cl Rellcftion, fuch 
as are Remcwbya/iLC^ Difeerniu^^ Rtajoningy fjudglng^ Knowledge^ Faith^ Ckc- I 
ftmll have Occalion to fpcak hereafter. 


CHAP. VII. 

op Sintpie Ideas of both Senjatioti ond Reflexion. 

Tte.i/ure and iT I “'HERE bc Other fimple which convey themfclves into the Mind 
Pain. JL by all the Ways cf Scnlation and Rellcttion, vii-. 

Pleajitic, or Dolight, and its Oppofice, 

Pain, or Uaeajinejs. 

Poiver. 

rCxiflente. 

Unity. 

§• 2. Di'IIgbt, oi Uncafimfs, one or other of them Join, rhemrc!\’c.s to almoft all 
our /.«,70, l)o:hof bcnlacion and RcIleiTlion : And tlicre is ic.ircc any Aflcdbon 
of our Senfes fx m with' iir, any retired Tnought ol tmr Mr d vvithin, which iSf 
not able to pi ( ihico in us Plcafure, or Pain. By P/eaJare and Pain 1 w(,uld be un- 
dcritood to lig.'ify whatfoct er delights or jnolcfts us ; whether it arilcs from 
the T'Jioug'i’.ts < f our Minds, or any thing operating on our Bodies. For whe- 
ther we cal! ii bafisfadlion, JDeliglu, PlealUre, Happinefs, &c. on the one fide ; 
or U'leaiinels, Trouble, Pain, 'i'orment, Angitifli, Mifery, &c. on the other ; 
tliey aic ftill bu: diffetent Degrees of tlic fame Thing, and belong to the Ideas 
of Phajiae and Pain, Delight or Uncafinefs : Which arc the Names 1 fliall moll 
commi nly life f u' thole two Sorts of Liens. 

§ 3. 'I’lie infinite wife Author of our Biing having given ns the Power over 
fcveral Parts of our E( dies, to move or keep them at reft as we think fir j and 
aliii by tlie Motii n of tiiem, to move onrfelves and other contiguous Bodies, 
in which confill all the Adions of our Body : Having allb given a Power to 
our Mr.'.ds in level al Inflances, tochufe, among \ts Ideas, whicii it will think 
on, and to purfuc tl'c Knquiry of this or that Subjedt with Confideration and At- 
tention, to excise us to thefe Adfions of Thinking and Motion that we arc 
capable of ; lias i>cen pleas’d to join to fevcral Thoughts and fevcral Senfations, 
a Penepiion of Diligbt. If this were wholly feparated Irom all our outward 
Senfations and inward Thoughts, wc Ihould have no rcafon to prefer one 
Thought or Action to another ; Negligence to Attention ; or Motion to Reft. 
And lo 'VC Ihould neither ftir our Bodies nor employ our Minds, but let our 
Thoughts (if I may fo call it) run a* drift, without any Direaion or Defign ; 
and lufter the Ideas cf our Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to make their ap- 
pearances there, as it happen’d, without attending to them. In which ftatc 
•Man, however furnifh’d with the Faculties of Undciftanding and Will, would 
bc a very idle unaftivc Creature, and pafs his time only in a lazy Ictliannck 
Dream. It has therefore pleas’d our wife Creator to annc.x to feieral Objefts:, 
and r.ot\\clleas which we receive from them, as allb to fevcral of our Thoughts, 
a coiHTiniitniit Pleafurc, and that in fevcral Objedfs, to I’cveral Degrees ; that 
thole h'aciiltics which he had endow’d us with, might not remain wholly idle and 
by us. 

$ 4 Pain .,as the fame Efficacy and Ufe to fet us on work that Plcafure 
has, wp bcin ' as ready to employ our Faculties to avoid tliat, as to pm Ine 
this : On.)' this is worth our Conlideration, that Pain is open prod;aed bp the fame 
ObjeBs and Ideas that produce Pleafure in us. This their near Conjurtt'on, 

which 
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which makes us often feel Pain in the Senfations where we expected* Plcifure, 
t^ives us new Occafion of admiring the Wifdom and C-oodnefs of our Maker ; 
who defigning the Preiervationof our Being, has annex’d i’aiu to the apj)lication 
of many Things to our Bodies, to warn us of the harm that they will do, and 
as Advices to withdraw fr< m them. But he not delii’ning our Prefervation 
hardy, but the Prefervation of every Part and Organ’ir. its Perfedion, hatli, 
in many cafe.'., annex’d Pain to thofe very Llcas wliich delight us. Thus Heat, 
that is very agieeable to us in one Hegree, by a little greater lac-eafe of it, proves 
IK' ordinary 'J’orment j and the muff plcafant of all fenlible Oojedfs, Ligiu it- 
felf, if there be too much of it, if increas’d beyond a due Proportion to our 
Byes, caiifes a very painful Senfation. Which is wife'y and favoui rbly i'o order’d 
by 'Nature, that when any Objedt docs, by the vcnemency of its Operation, dif- 
oidcr the Inlfruments of Scafation, whole Si'iudfu res cannot but be very nice 
and delicact ; we might by the Pain be w.irn’d to withdraw before tiie Organ 
be quite put out of order, and fo be unfitted lor its proper Functums for tnc finurc.. 

U he Cop.lideration of iliofe Ohjedfs that produce it, may wed pcifindc us that 
this IS tlie end or ufeof Pain. For tlu/ great Liglit be inli lierable to onr tyes, 
yet the liiglieft Degree of Darknefs tU es not at all dil’cafe tiiem ; becaufe mat 
caufing iuj diioiocrly Motnni in ir, leaves tiiar curu us Organ unliarm’d in its 
natural State. But yet cxcefs ol Cold as will as Heat pains us, bccaufe it is 
equally deftrudlivc to that Temper wn ch is ncceilary to ihe Preferva ion of Life, 
aiid the Lxercife of the fevcral Fui d'tions ol the B<'d\, and wiuc'.i c( nlilfs in a 
mi.dera e degree of Wai nitli ; or il you plc.ile, a Motion ol tlic infcnlible Paits 
ot <-ur Bodies confined within certain bounds. 

§ 5. Beyond all this wc miy li td another Rraibn, ra/’y God hath fcatter’d up 
and dn\v\\ Je'‘’cia! Dc^^veci vj Plettfii.e (hid PtUii^ in u'l the thtV enviran and 

ajjtcl in, and blended them together in almoft all that our Taoughts and Senfes 
have to do with; that wc finding Iinpo feiffion, D ifui'faifie.n, and want of 
complcat Happinefs, in all tiic fnjryncnts which the Creatiins c'^n afford u.s, 
might be led to leek it in the Hrif v neat of him, zol:/.’ zc/jorn lime n Juliuji "J Joy, 
and at xvlwfi ttyjii hand an' 1 hajun'i jot cze>nw>c. 

§ f. '1 iro’ what I have here laid, may not perhaps make the Ideas cf Plea- Pk^f-^re and 
f'lit and Pain eh';. , tr u> us than our ovvm Experience docs, whicir is the oniy vsuiy Tan, 
tlt.u we arc tap'ble vf having them ; )ec the Co'didcratu n of the Reafon, why 
tl’.ev are annc.s’d to In many other Lluu, fciving to give us due Sentiments of 
tlic Vv'iidom anb G<.iodnefs ol die foveregn Dilpolcr ol all 'I'nings, may not be 
unfuicablcto the main End of chefe Enqunies: Tiic Knowledge and V'eneration 
cl him being the chief End of all our Tiioughts, and the pioper Bulinefs of all 
our UnderiVandiiigs. 

7. E\ijltuu‘ and Unity arc two other fhat arc fuggefted to the Under- Exiffenn and 
llaiuiing by every Objeff without, and every A/e./ vvnthin. Wlien J.lcas are in 
our Minds, we confider tliein as being a< 5 hially mere, as well as we coniider tilings 
to be adtually without us ; wliicli is, tiiat they cxift, or have E dftcihc : And 
whatever we can coniider as one 'filing, whcciicr a real Being or fuggefts 
to tlic Uaderftanding the Idea of Unity. 

§. 8. Po-xuY aU'o is another of tliofe limple Ideas wliich wc receive firm Senja- penerx 
Eton and Rifleilion. For obfcrviiig in oiiri'elv cs, that wc can at pleafurc move 
ll-veral Parts of our Bodies wliich were at rclf; the Effeffs all’o that natural Bo- 
dies are able to produce in one anotlier, occurring every moment to our Scufes, 
we both thefe ways get the Idea of Pomer. 

§. 9. Befides thefe, there is anotlier Idea, which, tho’ fuggefted by our Senfes, Siimjfcn, 
yet is more conllantly otfei’d us by what paffes in our own Minds ; and that is, the 
Idea of SiiCLijJ'mi. For if we look immediately into ourlclvcs, and relledt on 
what is obll'j vable there, we lhall find our Ideas always whillf we arc awake, 
or have any 'Thought, palTiiig in 'I'rain, one going and another coming, with- 
our intei miflion. 

$. 10. Thefe, if they are not all, are at leaft (as 1 think) themoft confidcra- Shnfte Idea* 
ble of thofe fimplc Ideas which the Mind has, and out of wliicli is made all its the Mai trials 
other Knowledge ; all which it receives only by the two foremention’d ways of 
SenJaiivH and KijiLCucu. 


Nor 
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Kor let any one think thefe too narrow bounds for the capacious Mind of Man 
to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the Stars, and cannot 
confined by the Limits of the World ; that extends its Thoughts often even 
beyond the utmoft e.\panfion of Matter, and makes Excurfions into that incom- 
prelienfible Inane. 1 grant all this, but defire any one to allign any fimple Uea. 
which is not receivd jrom one of tbofe Inlets before-mention u, or any complex 
Idea not made out ofthoje fimple ones. Nor will it be fo ftrange to tliink thefe 
few C\mo\o Ideas fufficient to employ the quickefl: Thou ht, or largeft Capacity; 
and to wrnifh the Materials of all that various Knowledge, and more various 
fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, if we conlider how many Words may be 
made out of the various compolition of twenty four Letters ; or if going one 
ftep farther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Combinations may be made, 
with barely one of ilie abovc-mention’d "u/x.. Number, whofe flock is in- 

exhauftible and tru'y infinite : And what a large and immenfe Field doth Exten- 
fion alone afford the Mathematicians ? 


CHAP. VIII. 

Some farther Conf derations concerning our Simple Ideas. 

Ptf/f/w Ideas Oncerning the fimple Lleas of Sen fat ion, ’t is to be confid' ’’d. rliTf what- 

proni fr •v.i- foever IS fo conftiented in Nature, as to be able, by ' .I '' ' , out Scnlcs, 

tsvi to cai'fe any Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce :r i’ U''Uerfiand- 

ing a hmplc Idea . which, whatever be the external Caui'c • ^ t, when it comes 
to be taken Tiotice of by our difccmng Faculty, it is by t lie Mind look’d on 
a’d conlider’d there tone a real pofi.ive Idea in riic Undcrftandinrr, as much as 
any other wuatfoever : tlio* perhaps the Caufe cL it be but a Piivationin the 
SiiDjeJf. 

$ 2. Thus the /.kvzj of Heat and Cold, Light and Dai knefs, White and Bhck, 
Mo. 'on ?nx'. Reft, aie equally clear and pofittve Ideas in tiie Mind , rho’ per.iaps 
fomc mI the Cl 'fes wliicii produce them are barely Pifttcu/oBt in thofe Sul j'‘6ts, 
finm Wi.eucc our Scries derive thole Ideas. Tiielc iheUnderftanding, in it' view 
of them, confideis all as difliudf pofitive L/cbt, wit bom taking notice of ihe 
Caufes that p’'oduce them ; which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea^ as 
it is in tlie U iderftanding, but to the Nature of the Things cxifting witliouc 
«s. Thele are two very difierent tnin'^is, and carefully to be diftinguifli’d ; it 
being one Thing to perceive and know the Idea of VVhitc or Biack, and quite 
another to examine what kind of Particles they muff be, and how rang’d m the 
Superficies, to make any Objedf appear White or Black. 

§. 3. A Painter or Dyer who never enquir’d into their Caufes, hath the Ideas 
of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, perfeffly, and diftinftlv in 
his Underftanding, and perhaps more diftinftly, than the Philofopher who hath 
bufy’d himfelf in confidering their N-iturcs, and thinks he knows how far cither 
of them is in its caufe Pofitive or Privative ; and the Idea ofBlaek is no lefs 
pofitive in his Mind, than that of White, however the Caufe of that Colour in the 
external Objedf may be only a Privation. 

§. 4. If it were the Defign of my prefent Undertaking, to enquire Into the 
natural Caufes and Manner of Perception, I Ihould offer this as a Reafon wl/y 
a privative Caufe might, in fome Cafes at Icaft, produce a pofitive Idea ; viz.. That all 
Senfation being produced in ns only by difierent Degrees and Modes of Motion 
in our animal Spirits, varioufly agitated by external Objefts, the abatement of 
any former Motion muff as neceffarily produce a new Senfation, as the varia- 
tion or increafe of it ; and fo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a 
diffcrent Motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ, 

§, 5. But whether this be fo or no, I will not here determine, but appeal to 
every one’s own Experience, whether the Shadow of a Man, tho’ it confifts of 
nothing but the ablence of Light (and the more the abfence of Light is, the 
more difccrnible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks on it, caufe as 
clear and pofitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man himfelf, tho’ cover’d over with 

clear 
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■clear Sun-fhine? And the Pifture ofa Shadowis a pofitive thing. Indeed we 
lyive negative Names, which ftand not dircdly for pofitive Ideas, but for their 
Ablencc, fuch as Injtpid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words denote pofitive Ideas ; 
v.g. 'Tajie, Sound, Being, with a Signification of their abfence. 

$. 6 . And thus one may truly be laid to fee Darknefs. For fuppofing a Hole Tofuive Idcai 
perfeiftly Dark, from whence no Light is rcfie^tcd, ’cisceitain one may lee the frompnva- 
Fi gure of it, or it may be painted ; or whether the Ink I write with makes 
any other Idea, is a Queftion. The privative Caufes I have here alfign’d of poli- 
tivc Ideas, are according to the common Opinion ; but in truth it will be hard 
to determine, whether there be really any Ideas from a privative Caul'e, till it 
be determin’d, tuhether Reft beany more a Privation thav Alotion. 

§.7. To dilcover the Nature of our Wtw the better, and to difcourfe of them Ideas in the 
intelligibly, it will be convenient to diftinguilh them as they arc Ideas ox Percep- 
tions in our Minds, and as they are Modifications of Matter in the Bodies that 
caul'e fuch Perceptions in us; that fo womaymt think (as perhaps ul'ually is 
done) that they are exadly /he Images and of fomething inherent 

in the Subject j moft of thofe of Senfation being in the Mind no more the likc- 
nefs ol fomething exifting without us, than the Names that ftand for them arc 
the likenefs of our Ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to excite in us. 

§.8. Whatfoever the Mind perceives in it felt, or is the immediate Object of 
Perception, Thouglit, or Underftanding, that 1 call Idea ; and the Power to pro- 
duce any Idea in our Mind, I call Quality of the Subjeft wherein that Power is. 

Thus a Snow- ball having the power to produce in us the Ideas of White, Cold, 
and Round, the Powers to produce thofe Ideas in us as they are in the Snow-ball, 

I call Qtialities ; and as they are Senfacions or Perceptions in our Underftandings, 

I call them Ideas : Which Ideas, if I fpeak of fometimes, as in the things them- 
fclves, I would be underftood to mean thofe Qualities in the Objects wliich 
produce them in us. 

§ p. Qualities thus confider’d in Bodies are, firft, fuch as are utterly infepa- Primary Qun- 
Table from the Body, in what Eftatc foever it be ; fuch as in all the Alterations 
and Changes it fullers, all the Force can be ufed upon it, it conftanrly keeps; 
and fuch as Senfe conftantly finds in every Particle of Matter which has bulk 
enough to be perceiv’d, and the Mind finds infeparable from every Particle of 
Matter, tho’ Icfs than to make it felf lingly be perceiv’d by our Senfes. -u.^.Takc 
a Grain of Wlieat, divide it into two Parts, each Part has ftill Solidity, Ex- 
tenfton, Figure, and Aiobility ; divide it again, and it retains ftill the fame Qua- 
lities, and fo divide it on till the Parts become infcnfible, they muft retain 
ftill each of them all thofe Qualities. For Divifion (which is all that a Mill, 
or Peftlc, or any other Body does upon another, in reducing it to infenfible 
Parts) can never take away either Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, or Mobility from 
any Body, but only makes two or more diftinft feparate Mafies of Matter, of 
that which was but one before; all which diftinft Malfes, reckon’d asfo ma- 
ny diftinft Bodies, after Divifion make a certain Number. Thefe I call original 
or primary Qualities of Body, which I think we may obierve to produce finiple 
Ideas in us, viz,. Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, Motion, or Reft, and Number. 

$.10. zdly. Such Qualities which in truth are nothing in the Objefts them- 
felvcs, but Powers to produce various Senfations in us by their primary Qualities, 
i.e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of their infcnfible Parts, as Co- 
lours, Sounds, Taftes, &c. thefe I call Secondary Qtcalities. To thefe might be 
added a third fort, which are allow’d to be barely Powers, tho’ they are as 
much real Qualities in the SubjeiJf, as thofe which I, to comply with the common 
Way of fpcaking, call Qualities, but for diftinftion Secondary Qualities. For the 
Power in Fire to produce a new Colour, or confiftcncy in Wax or Clay by its 
primary Qualities, is as much a Qitality in Fire, as the Power it has to produce 
in me a new Idea or Senfation of Warmth or Burning, which I felt not before by 
the fame primary Qualities, w*. The Bulk, Texture, and Motion of its infenfi- 
ble Parts. Stm prlmarf 

§. II. The next Thing to be confider’d, is, how Bodies produce Ideas in us ; 
and. that is manifeftly ly Impulfe, the only Way which we can conceive Bodies 
operate in. 
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$. ii. If then external Objefts be not united to our Minds, when they produca 
Ideas m\Xy and yec we perceive thtfe original Q^ialhies in fuch of them as fing;ly 
fall under our Senfes ; ’tis evident that lome Motion niuft be thence continu’d by 
our Nerves or Animal Spirits, by feme Parts of our Bodies, to the Brain,s, or the 
Scat of Scnlhtion, theicto produce in our Minds the particular Ideas ur have of 
them. And lince the Extenhon, Figure, Number, and Morion ol Bodies of an 
obfervable Bigncfs, may be perceiv’d at a diftance by the Sight ; ’tis evident fome 
fingly imperceptible Bodies muft come from them to the Eyes, and thereby con- 
vey to the Brain fome Motion, which produces tlicle Ideas which we have of 
them in us. 

§.13. After the fame manner that the Ideas of thefe original Qualities are 
produced in us, we may conceive, that the Ideas of Secondary Qytnlities are alfo 
produced, viz. by the Operation of itfen/ible Particles on our Senjes. t or it being mani- 
feft that there are bi.dics, and good fturc t;f Bodies, each whereof arc fo fmall, 
that we cannot, by any of our Senfes, difeorer cither their Bitlk, Figure, or 
Motion ; as is evident in the Particles of the Air and Water, and other c.xtremely 
fmaller than thofe, perhaps as much fmaller than the Particles of Air or Wa- 
ter, as the Particles ot Air or Water are fmaller than Peafe or Hail-ftones : Lee 
us fiippofe at prclent, that the diderent Motions and Figures, Bulk and Num- 
ber of fuch Particles, adefting the fcveral Organs of our Senl'cs, produce in us 
thofe difterent Scnfaiions which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies ; 
v.g. that a Violet, by the Impulfc of fuch infcnliblc Particles of Matter of pecu- 
liar Figures and Bulks, and in different Degrees and Modifications of their 
Motions, caufes the Ideas of the blue Colour, and fwoet Scent of that Flower 
to be produced in our Minds j it being no more impofTiblc to conceive that God 
Ihoiild annex fuch Ideas to lucli Motions, with which they have no fimilicude, 
than that he Ihould annex the Idea of Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel di- 
viding our Flc/li, with which that Idea hath no rcfcmblance. 

§. r4. What 1 have faid concerning Colours and Smells, may be underftood alfo 
of T'a/ies and Sounds, and other the like fenfible Qytalities ; winch, whatever reality 
we, by miftake, attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objedls them- 
fclvcs, but Powers to produce various Senfations in us, and depend on th fe 
primary Qualities, viz,. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of Parts j as 1 have 
fa id. 

^.15. From whence I think it is eafy to draw this Obfervation, That the 
Ideas 0} primary Qytahties of Bodies are Refemhlances of them, and tlicir Patterns 
do really cxill in the Bodies themfelvesj but t.\vt Ideas, prodiucd in us by thefb 
fcLondary Qiialitia, have no refemblame of them at all. ’I'here is nothing like our 
Ideas exilbng in the Bodies thcmfelvts. 'J'hey are in the Bodies, we denominate 
from them only a Power to produce thofe Senf.uions in us : And what is fweer, 
blue, or warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of tlie in- 
Icnlible Parts in the Bodies thcmfelvcs, which we call lb. 

16. Flame is denominated hot avsd light ; Snow, vihite and cold’, and Manna, 
white and Jwcet ; irom the Ideas they produce in us : Which Qualities are com- 
monly thought to be the fame in thole Bodies that thofe Ideas arc in us, the one 
the perfect rcfcmblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror ; and it would by 
moft Men be judg’d very extravagant, if one fliould fay otherwife. And yee 
he that will confider that the fame Fire, that at one diftance produces In us the 
Senfation of IVarmth, docs at a nearer approach produce in us the far diflcrenc 
Senfation of Pain, ought to bethink himfelf what reafon he has to fay, that 
his Idea of JVarmth, which was produced in him by the Fire, is aftually in the 
hire ; and his Idea of Pain, which the fame Fire produced in him the fame way, 
is not in the Fire. Why is Whitenefs and Coldnefs in Snow, and Pain nor, when 
it produces the one and the other Idea in us ; and can do neither, but by the 
Bulk, Figure, Number, and Motion of its folid Parts ? 

§. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the Parts of Fire, or 
Snow, are really in them, whether any one’s Senfes perceive them or no ; and 
therefore they may be call’d real Qualities, bccaufe they really exift in thofe 
Bodies : But Light, Heat, fVhitenefs, or Coldnefs, are no more really in them, than 
Siiknefs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senfation of them ; let not the 
Eyes fee Light or Colours, nor the Ears hear Sounds j let the Palate not 
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tafte, nor the Nofe fmell j and all Colours, Taftes, Odours and Sounds, as they 
"are fuch particular Ideas, vanifh and ceafe, and are reduced to their Caufes, i. e. 

Bulk, Figure and Motion of Parcs. 

§. i8. A piece ol Manna ot a I'enfiWe Bulk, is able to produce in us the Idea 
of a round or Iquare Tigure, and by being remov’d from one place to another, 
the Idea of Motion. This Ilea of Motion reprefcnts it, as it really is in the 
Manna moving: A Circle or Square are the fanie, whether in Idea or Exiftence, 
in the Mind, or in the Manna ; and this both Motion and Figure are .ealiy in the 
Manna, whether we take notice of them or no : This ever> body is leady to 
agree to. Befidcs, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture and Me tion of its 
Parts, has a Power to produce the Scnfatioi s of Sicknefs, and fometimes of 
acute Pains or Gripings in us. 'I'hat thefe Ideas of Siebufs and Pain ate not in 
the Manna, but Eftefls of its Operations on us, and are no where when wc feel 
them not: 'i’his allb every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are hardly to 
be brought to think, that Sxveetnejs and IVhitenefs are not realty in Manna ; w'hich 
are butthcEfiedfs of the Operations oi Manna, by the Motion, Si/e and Fi nre 
of its Particles on the Eyes add Palate ; as the Pain and Sicknefs caufed by Man- 
na, are confclFedly nothing but the Eftcifls ol its Operations on the Stomach and 
Guts, by the Size, Motion and lugure of its inleniiblc Parts, (for by nothing elfe 
can a Body operate, as has been prov’d : ) As if it could not operate on the 
Eyes and Palate, and thereby pi oduce in the Mind particular diftinft /./tw, 
which in itfelf it has not, as well as we allow it can operate on the Guts and 
Stomach, and thereby produce diftinft liras, which in itlelf it has not. Thefe 
Ideas being all Eftects of tiic Operations {Manna, on fcveral P,'irts of our Bo- 
dies, by the Size, Figure, Numberand Motion «;f its Parts ; why thole produced 
by the Eyes and Palate flu uld rather be though: to be really in the Manna, than 
thofe produced by the Sioniach and Guts ; or why the Pain and Sicknefs, Ideas, 
that arc the eftedfs ol A/i/io/d, fliould be thought to be no where when they are 
not felt ; and yet the Swectnel's anu Whitcncl's, eftedl.s of the fame Manna on 
other parts ot the Body, by wajscqu.illy as unknown, Ihould be thought to 
exiil in the Manna, when tney are not feen nor tailed, would need fome Rcafon 
to explain. 

§ 19. Let us confidcr the red and white Colours in Porphyre : Hinder Light Ideas of pri- 
but ill m 111 ;k\ng on it, and its Colours vaiulh it no longer produces any fuch ’"‘*7 
Ideas mws, upon the return ol Light, it produces thefe Appearances on 
again. Can any one think any real Alterations are made in the Porphyre, by the ’ 

prcfcrcc or abl’ence of Light ; and tiiat thofe I.lcas of Whirenefs and Rednels, ww. ' 
are really in Porfhyie in the Light, wdicn ’t's plain it Im no Colour in the dark ? It 
has, indeed, fuch a Configuration of Particle.s, both Night and Day, as arc apt 
by the Rays "f Light rebe unding from fome Pans i if that hard S^one, to produce 
in us the Idea of Rednefs, and Irom others rhe hea of Whitenels ; but Whitenefs 
or Rednefs arc not in it at any time, but fuch a Texture, that hath the Power 
to produce fuch a Senlation in us. 

20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Cff/ow will be alter’d into a 
dirty one, and the fweet T’afle into an oily one. Wiiat real Alteration can the 
beating of the Pcille make m any Body, but an Alteration of the "texture of 

§. 21. being thus diftinguifh’d and underftood, we may be able to give 
an account how the fimie Water, at the fame time, may produce the Idea o{ 

Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the other ; whereas it is impoflible that 
the fame Water, if thofe Litas were really in it, fhould at the fame time be 
both hot and cold : For if we imagine Warmth, as it is in our Hands, to be no- 
thing hut a certain Sort and Dtgree of Motion in the minute Particles of our Nerves, or 
animal Spirits, wc may underftand how it is poffiblc that the fame Water may, 
at the fame time, produce the Senfation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in the 
other ; which yet Figure never does, that never producing the Idea of a Square 
by one Hand, which has produced the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the 
Senfation of Heat and Cold be nothing but the Increafe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, caus d by the Corpufcles of any 0- 
ther Body, it is caly to be underftood, that if that Motion be greater in one 
Hand than in the other; if a Body be apply *d to the two Hands, which has, in 
Voi.l. H its 
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its minute Particles a f^rcater motion, than in thofe of one of the Hands, and a 
lefs than in thofe of tlic other ; it will increafe the Motion of the one Hand, an<’* 
IcflTcn it in the otlier, and fo caufe the dift'erent Senfations of Heat and CoI<i tlullt 
depend tlicreun. 

§.2 2. J hate in what juft goes before been engaged in phyfical Enquiries a lit- 
tle farther than perhaps 1 intended. But it being necellary to make the Nature 
of Senlation a little underftood, and to make the iliffcrmce benveeu the Q/ialJties in 
Bodies, in the Ideas produced by them ra the Mind, to be diftindtly conceiv 'd, with- 
out which it were impoflible to difeourfe intelligibly of them ; 1 hope I lhall be 
pardon’d this little Excurfion into natural Philofophy^ it being necclfary in our 
prefent Enquiry to diftinguifh the primary, and real ^lalities of Bodies, which arc 
always in them, (viz,. Solidity, Extenlion, Figure, Number, and Motion, or 
Reft ; and are fometimes perceiv’d by us, viz., when the Bodies they are in are 
big enough fingly tobedifeern’d) from thofe fecoadary andimputed Qjialities, •which 
are but the Powers of feveral Combinations of th6fe primary ones, when they 
operate, without being diftindtly difeern’d ; whereby we alto may come to know 
what Ideas are, and what are not Refcmblances of fomething really exifting in 
the Bodies we denominate from them. 

Three ferfi of §.33. The Qttalities then that are in Bodies rightly confider’d, are of ‘Three 

fiuithtics m 

liodtei. Firfl, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation and Motion, or Refl of their fbliJ 

Parts •, thofe are in them, whether we perceive them or no ; and when they are 
of that Size that wc can difeover them, we have by thefe an Idea of the thing 
as it is in itfclf, as is plain in artificial Things. Thife I call primary Qualities. 

Secondly, The Povser that is in any Body, by reafon of its infenlible primary 
Qiiulities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our Senfes, and thereby 
produce in us the different Ideas of feveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taftes, ilc. 
Thefe arc ufually call’d fenfible Qiialities. 

Thirdly, The Povier that is in any Body, by reafon of the particular Conftitu- 
tion of its primary Qiialities, to make fuch a change m the Balk, Fgure, Texture, and 
Motion of another Body, as to make it operate on our Senfes diHcrently from what 
it did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax white, and Fire to make 
Lead fluid. Thefe are ufually call’d Powers. 

The firft of thefe, as has been faid, 1 think, may be properly call’d real, origi- 
nal, or primary Qualities, becaufc they are in the things themlelvcs, whether 
they arc perceiv'd or no j and upon their different Modifications it is, that the 
fecondary Qiialities depend, 

Tlic other two are only Powers to aft differently upon other things, which 
Powers refult from the different Modifications of thofe primary Qualities. 

The frjl are §. 24. But tho’ thefe two later forts of Qiialities are Powers barely, and nothing 
Powers relating to feveral other Bodies, and refulting from the different 
jW ticajht Modifications of the original Qualities ; yet they are generally otherwife 
Refi„ibhK- thought of. For the fecond Sort, viz.. The Powers to produce feveral Ideas in 
tes, but are US by our Scnfcs, are looked upon as real Qiialities, in the ‘Things, thus afteftiiigust 
not. The third the third fort are call'd, and ' efteem’d barely Powers, v. g. the Idea of Heat, 
rmtherare, qj- L ight, wliich we receive by our Eyes or Touch from the Sun, are commonly 
^thought fo. thought real Qiialities, exifting in the Sun, and fomething more than mere 
Powers in it. But when we confider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which it 
melts or blanches, we look on the Whitenefs and Softnefs produced in the Wax, 
not as Qualities in the Sun, but Effefts produced by Powers in it : Whereas, if 
rightly confidcr’d, thefe Qualities of Light and Warmth, which arc Perceptions 
in me when I am warm’d, or enlighten’d by the Sun, are no otherwife in the Sun, 
than the changes made in the Wax, when it is blanch’d or melted, are in the Sun. 
They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, depending on its primary Qua- 
lities, whereby it is able in the one Cafe, fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, 
or Motion of fome of the infenfible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 
produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat ; and in the other it is able fo to alter 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the infenfible Parts of the Wax, as to 
make them fit to {produce in me the diftinft Ideas of white and fluid. 

§. 2 5 . The reafon why the one are ordinarily taken for real Qualities, and the 
other only for bare Powers, feems to be, becaufc tbe Ideas we have of diftinft 

Colours, 
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Coloun, Sounds, &c. containing nothing at all in tlicm of Bulk, Figure, or 
Motion, vvc are not apt to tliink tlicni the Efteds of thcfe primary (^lalities, 

\ which appear not to our Senfes, to operate in their Produdlion ; and with 
whicli they have not any apparent Congruity, or conceivable Connexion. 

Hence it is that we are fo forward to imagine, that thole IdciH arc tlie relem- 
blanccs of fomething really exilling in the Objefts themfelves : Since Scnlation 
difeovers nothing of Bulk, Figure or Morion of Parts in their Produdion ; 
nor can Rcafon Ihcw how Bodies, by their Bulk, I'igure, and Motion, Ihoiild 
produce in the Mind the Heat of Blue or Yellow, &l. But in tlie other calc, 
in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plainly 
difeover that the Qiiality produc’d hath commonly no rcfcmblancc with any 
thing in the thing producing it ; wherefore we lo(;k on it as a bare Eflecfof 
Power. For tho’ receiving the //-/eu of Hear, or Light from the Sun, we arc 
apt to think ’tis a Perception and Relemblancc of fuch a Quality in the Sun ; 
yet when we fee Wax, or a fair Face, receive change of Colour from the Sun, 
we cannot imagine that to be the Perception or Relemblancc of any rhiu” in rlic 
Sun, becaufe we find not thole diflerent Colours in the Sun it I’elf. For our 
Seni'es being able to oblerve a likenels or unlikenefs of I'enlible Qualities in two 
diHcrcnt external Objeds, we forwardly enough conclude the Prod ud ion of any 
lenfible Qiiality in any Subjedt, to be an Efiedlof bare Power, and not tlif Com- 
mimicarion of any Quality, which was really in the Efficient, when we find no 
luch fenfible Quality in the thing that produc’d it. But our Seni'es, not being a- 
blc to difeover any unlikenefs between the Hen produc’d in us, and the Qiiality 
of the Objcdl producing it j we are apt to imagine, that our Ideas arc Rel’em- 
blances of fomething in the Objedls, and not the Eft'edts of certain Powers 
plac’d in the Modification of their primary Qualities; with wliich primary Qua- 
lities the Ideas produc’d in us have no refemblance. 

§. 2t>. To conclude, befidesthofc belorc-mentioned primary Qrea^iiies in Bodies, S-iron^l-rry 
vii,. Bulk, Figure, Extcnlion, Number, and Motion of their folid Parts : all 
the reft whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diftinguilh them one from ano- 
thcr, are nothing clfc but feveral Powers in them depending on thole primary per- 
Qualitics ; whereby they arc fitted, either by immediately operating on our ; Se~ 

Bodies, to produce feveral dift'erent Ideas in us ; or elfe by operating on other Bo- (onitly, medi- 
dies, fo to change their primary Qualities, as to render them capable of pro- 
ducing/icitr in us, dilfcvcnt from what before they did. The former of thel'e, I 
think|^ may be c^Wi fetondary OjmlitieSy immediaiely perceivable : The latter, _/e- 
condary totalities, mediately penctvablc. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of Perception. 

P Ereeption, as it is the firft Faculty of the Mind, exercis’d about our /- 

deas ; fo it is the firft and fimplcft Idea we have from Reflexion, and is frfi fimfU I- 
by fome call’tl Thinking in general. Tho’ Thinking, in the propriety of the "f .Kp/w- 
Englifh Tongue, fignifics that fort of Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, 
wherein the Mind is adive ; where it, with I’ome degree of voluntary Attention, 
confiders any thing. For in bare naked Perception, tiie Mind is, for the moft part, 
only paffive ; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 

$. 2. What Perception is, every one will know better by refledfing on what he js or, is 
does himlelf, when he fees, hears, feels, (Jc. or thinks, than by any dilcourfe the M'mdn- 
of mine. Whoever refledls on what paffes in hisown Mind, cannot mil's it : eehetthelm- 
And if he does not refledt, all the Words in the world cannot make him have I'’"'’#"”' 
any notion of it. 

§• 3. This is certain. That whatever Alterations are made in the Brdv,if they 
reach not the Mind; whatever Impreffions are made on the outward Parts, if 
they are not taken notice of within ; there is no Perception. Fire may bunt 
our Bodies, with no other eftedt, than it does a Billet, unlefs the Motion he 
VoL. I. Hz continu’d 
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contmiiM tx) the Brain; and there the Senfe of Heat, or Idea o{ Pain, be pro- 
duc’d in the Mind, wherein confifts, aBual Perception. 

§. 4 . How often may a Man obfcrve in himfelf, that vvhilft his Mind is in-^ 
tcntly employed in the Contemplation of fome Objefts, and curioufly furveying 
fomc Ideas that are there ; it takes no notice of Impreflions of founding Bodies 
made upon the Organ of Hearing, with the fame Alteration that ufes to be for 
the producing the Idea of Sound ? A fufficient Impulfe there may be on the Or- 
gan ; but it not ^reaching the Obfervation of the Mind, there follows no Percep- 
tion : And tho’ the Motion that ufes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made in 
the Ear, yet no Sound is heard. Want of Senfation in this cafe, is not through 
any defett in the Organ, or that the Man> Ears are lefs aflefted than at other 
timp when he does hear: but that which ules to produce tlie tho’ con- 
vey’d in by the ufual Organ, not being taken notice tf in the Undei Handing, and 
fo imprinting no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senfation. So that -wherever 
there is Senfe, or Perception, there fome IdcA is aciualiy prodtad, and pstfent in t/jt 
Under (i an ding, 

ibo Therefore I doubt not but Children, by the cxercife of their Senfes about 

\7esi“mthe *^hat afte£l them in the IVomh, receive fome few Ideas before they arc born ; 

Womh, have ^s the unavoidable Effefts, either of the Bodies that environ them, or clfc of 
none Innate, thofe Wants or Difcafesthcy fufler : Among which Of one may conjefturc con- 
cerning Things not very capable of Examination) I think the Ideas of Hun-rer 
and Warmth are two ; which probably arc fomc of the hrft that Children have 
and which they fcarcc ever part with again. * 

§. 6. But tho’ it be rcafonable to imagine that Children receive f ime Ideas be- 
fore they come into the World : yet thefe fimple/icrti are Jar from thofe innate 
Principles which fome contend for, and we above liave rejeded. Thefe here 
mention’d being the effefts of Senfation, are only from fome Affedions of the Bo- 
dy, which happen to them there, and fo depend on fomething exterior to the 
Mind ; no otherwife differing in theirmanner ofProdudion from other Ideas de- 
riv’d from Senfe, but only in the precedency of Time : Whereas thole innate 
Principles are fiippos’d to be quite of another nature ; not coming into the Mind 
by any accidental Alterations in, or Operations on the Body ; bur, as it were, 
original Charaders imprefs’d upon it, in the very firft moment of Its Being and 
Conftitution. ® 


Which Idea* §. 7 . As there are fome Ideas which we may reafonably fuppofe may be intro- 

Minds of Children in the Womb, fubfervienr to the N^eflities of 
wtaent. Life and Being there ; fo after they arc born, thofe Ideas arc the earlkli 

imprinted, which happen to be the fenftble Qualities which firji occur to them : Amongft 
which, Light is not the leaft conliderable, nor of the weakeft efficacy And 
how covetous the Mind is to be furnilh’d with all fuch Ideas as have no pain ac- 
companying them, may be a little guefs’d, by what is obfcrvable in Oiildren 
new-born, who always turn their Eyes to that part from whence the Light 
comes, lay them how you pleafe. But the Ideas that are moft familiar at firft 
being various, according to the divers Circumftances of Childrens firft entertain- 
ment in the World; the Order wherein the feveral //ear come at firft into the 
Mind, is very various and uncertain alfo ; neither is it much material to 
know Jt. 


Ideas of Sen- 
fatlon o^tin 
chan^rd by the 
Judgmtnte 


§. We are farther to confider concerning Perception, that the /ip/zj tue 
ceive ay Senfation are often m grown People altered by the fudgment^ without our 
taking notice of it. When we fet before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uni- 
form Colour, v.g. Gold, Alabaftcr, or Jet ; ’tis certain that the //m thereby 
imprinted in our Mind, is of a fiat Circle varioufly fhadow’d, with fcveral de- 
grees of Light and Brightnefs coming to our Eyes. But we having by ufe been 
accuftom dto perceive what kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us, what Alterations are made in the Reflexions of Light by the difference of 
the fenfible Figures of Bodies j the Judgment prefently, by an habitual cuftom 
alters die Appearances into their Caufes : So that from that which truly is va- 
riety oi Shadow or Colour, colleXing the Figure, it makes it pafs for a mark 
ot Figure, and frames to it felf the Perception of a convex Figure and an uni- 
form Colour; when the Idea we receive from thence is only a Plain varioufiy 
colour a, as is evident in Painting. To iRrhich purpofe I fhall here infert a Pro- 
blem 
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bl.'m of that very ingenious and ftudious Promoter of real Knowledge, the Learn- 
ed and Worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was pleas’d to fend me in a Letter fome 
Months fince ; and it is this : Suppofe a Man born blind, and now adult, and 
taught by his Touch to diflinguifb between a Cube and a Sphere <f the fame metal, and 
Highly of the fame bignefs, jo as to tell when he felt one and t'other^ which is the Cube, 
which the Sphere. Suppofe then the Cube and Sphere placed on a Table, and the blind 
Man to be made to fee : Quxrc, Whether by his Sight before he touched them, he 
could now dijiinguifh and tell, which is the Globe, which the Cube ? To whicii the acute 
and judicious Propofer anfwers : Not. For tho' he has obtain'd the Experience of, 
how a Globe, how a Cube affeils his Toush ; yet he has not yet attain'd the Experience, 
that what ajfeBs his Touch fo or fo, mufi affe£i his Sight fo or fo : Or that a protu- 
berant Angle in the Cube, that prejfedhis Hand unequally, jhall appear to his Eye'as 
it does in the Cube. I agree with this thinking Gentleman, whom I am proud 
to call my Friend, in his anfwer to this his Problem j and am of opinion, that 
the blind Man, atfirft fight, would not be able with certainty to fay which was 
the Globe, which the Cube, whilft he only faw them ; tho’ he could unerringly 
name them by his Touch, and certainly diftinguifli them by the dift'crence of 
their Figures felt. This I have fet down, and leave with my Reader, as an 
occafion for him to confider how much he may be beholden to Experience, Im- 
provement, and acquir’d Notions, where he thinks he has not the leatt ufe of 
or help from them: And the rather, bccaufe this obferving Gentleman farther 
adds, That having upon the occajion of my Book, propos'd this to divers very ingenious 
Men, he hardly ever met with one that at firfl gave the anfwer to it which he thinks 
true, till by hearing his Reafons they were convinc'd. 

§.9. But this is not, I think, ufual in any of our 7 but thole receiv’d by 
Sight ; Bccaule Sight, the moft comprehenfive of all our Senfes, conveying to 
our Minds the Ideas of Light and Colours, which arc peculiar only to that Senfe; 
and alfo the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the feveral varie- 
ties whereof change the appearances of its proper Objeft, viz,. Light and Co- 
lours ; wc bring our I’clves by ufe to judee of the one by the other. This, in 
many Cafes, by a fettled Habit, in rhmgswhereofwe have frequent E.\perience, 
is perform’d fo conftaiuly and fo quick, that we take that for the Perception of 
our Senfacion, which is an Idea form’d by our Judgement ; fo that one, viz,, that 
of Senfacion, ferves only to excite the other, and is fcarce taken notice of it felf : 

As a Man who reads or hears with Attention and Underftanding, takes little 
notice of the Charadlers, or Sounds, but of the Mw that are excited in him 
by them. 

§. 10. Nor need wc wonder that this is done with fo little notice, if we confix 
der how very quick the Anions of the Mind are perform’d: For as it felf is 
thought to take up no Space, to have no Extenfion ; fo its Aftions feem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them feem to be crouded into an Inftant. 1 fpeak 
this in comparifon to the AdHons of the Body. Any one may cafily obferve this 
in his owm riioughrs, who will take the pains to refleft on them. How, as it 
were in an inftant, do our Minds with one glance fee all the parrs of a Demon- 
ftration, which may very well be call’d a long one, if we confider the time it 
will require to put it into words, and ftep by ftep fliew it another ; Secondly, We 
fhall not be fo much furpriz’d, that this is done in us withfo little notice, if w^c 
confider how the facility which wc get of doing things, by a cuftom of doing, 
makes them often pafs in us without our notice. Habits, cfpecially fuch as are be- 
gun very early, come at laft to produce AElions in us, which often efape our Obferva- 
tion. How frequently do we, in a Day, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, 
without perceiving that we are at all in the dark ? Men that by cuftom have got 
the ufe of a By- word, do al moft in every Sentence pronounce Sounds, which tho’ 
taken notice of by othefs, they themfclves neither hear nor obferve. And there- 
fore ’lis not fo ftrange, that our Mind fhould often change the Idea of its Sen- 
fation into that of its Judgment, and make one ferve only to excite the other 
without our takiiv’ notice of it. 

§.11. This Faculty of Perception feemstometo be that, which puts the dijlin- PerceptiM 
^ion betwixt the animal Kingdom and the inferiour Parts cf Nature. For how- ^***^^’^ 
ever Vegetables iiave, many of them, feme degrees of Motion, and upon tne '^XumaiTnni 
difterent Application of other Bodies to them do very briskly alter their Figure g,, 

and ingu ' 
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and Motion, and fo Jiave obtain’d the name of fenfitive Plants, from a Motion 
which has fomc refcmblance to that which in Animals follows upon Senl'ationy 
yet, I fuppofc it is all bare Mechanifm ; and no otherwife produced, than tUb 
turn of a wild Oat-bcard, by the inlinuation of the Particles of Moillure ; or 
the niorreningof a Rope, by the Affufion of Water. All which is done without 
any Senlation in the Subjeft, or the having or receiving any Lkas. 

12. Perception^ I believe, is in fomc degree in nil Ju-.ts oj AnimaU ; tho’ in 
fome, poflibly, the Avenues provided by Nature for the Reception of Senfations 
are fo few, and the Perception they are receiv ’d with lb obfeure and dull, that 
it comes extremely fhort of the Quicknels and Variety of Senfations which is in 
other Animals ; But yet it is fufficient foV, and wifely adapted to, the Hate and 
condition of that fort of Animals, who are thus made. So that the Wifdom 
and Goodnefs of the Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this ftupendous 
Fabrick, and all the fevcral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. 

§. 15. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oiy?er, or Cockle, reafonably 
conclude that it has not fo many, nor fo quick Senfes, as a Man, or fevcral other 
Animals; mm if it had, would it, in that State and^Incapacity of transferring it- 
felf from one Place to another, be better’d by them. VV'hat good would Sight 
and Hearing do to a Creature that cannot move itfelf to, or from the Objects, 
wherein at a diftance it perceives Good or Evil ? And would not Quicknefs of 
Senlation be an Inconvenience to an Animal that mull; lie Hill, where Cliance has 
once placed it ; and there receive the Afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul 
Water, as it happens to come to it ? 

§. 14. But yet I cannot but think, there is fomefmall dull Perception, where- 
by they are diftinguilh’d from perfeft Infenlibility. And that this may be lb, wc 
have plain Inllanccs, even in Mankind itfelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old 
Age_ has blotted out the Memory of his paft Knowledge, and cleat ly wiped out 
the Liens his Mind was formerly ftored with ; and has, by defiroying his Sight, 
Hearing, and Smell quite, and his Tafte to a great degree. Hop’d up almoll 
all the Palfages for new ones to enter : Or, if tiiere be lome of tlm Inlets yet 
half open, the Imprellions made areicarcc perceiv’d, or not at all retain’d. How 
far fuch an one (notwithftanding all that is boafted of innate Piintiph s) is in 
his Knowledge, and intclleftual Faculties, .above the Condition of a Ci‘./v 7 e or an 
Oyfter, 1 leave to be confidcr’d. And if a Man had pal's 'd lixty ycais in Inch a 
State, as ’lis poffible he mr bt, as well as thicc Da)s ; 1 wonder what dilfc- 
rence there would have been in any intellectual Pcrfcdfions, between him and the 
loweft degree of Animals. 

perception th §• ^5- Pen e/'t/ew then bem^ the firfl Step and Degree towards Kno-jolejgc, and the 

Inlet of Jnfet oj aO the Materials of it , the fewer Scnl’es any Man, as well as any other 

Knowledge, Crcatuic, hath ; and the fewer and duller the Imprclfions arc that are made by 
them ; and the duller tlie Faculties are that are employ’d about them, the more 
remote are they from that Knowledge which is to be found in fome Men. But 
this being in great variety of Degrees (as may be perceiv’d amongft Men) can- 
not ceriainly be difeover’d in the fevcral Species of Animals, much lefs in their 

particular Individuals. It I’ufficcs me only to have remark’d here, that Percep- 
tion is the firft Operation of all our intelleftual Faculties, and the Inlet of all 
Knowledge into our Minds. And I am apt too, to imagine that it is Perception 
in the loweft degree of it, which puts the boundaries between Animals and the 
inferor Ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only as my Conjefture by the 
by ; it being indifl'erent to the matter in Hand, which way the Learned fflall de- 
termine of it. 


C H A P. X. • 

Of Retention. 

HE next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it m.akcs a farther progrefs 
J[_ towards Knowledge, is that which I call Retention, or the kcepiit; d 
thofe fimple Ideas ^ which from Senfation or Refledion it hath receiv’d. This is 

dons 
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done two ways : Firft, by keeping the Llea, which is brouglit into if; for fomc 
aftually in view ; which is call’d Contemplation. 

§. 2. The other way oi Retention, is the Power to revive again in our Minds Mcmj, 
thofe likas, which after imprinting have diiappear’d, or have been as it were 
laid afide out of light : And thus we do, when we conceive Hear or Light, Yel- 
low or Sweet, the Objeft being remov’d. ’I'his is Mcmay, which is as it were 
the Store-houfe ofourLlem. For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable 
of having many /dca; under View and Conlideration at once, it wasneceliary to 
have a Repolitory to lay up thole ideat, which at another lime it might have 
ufc of. But our Ideas being nothing but attual Perceptions in the Mind, which 
ccafe to be any thing when there is no Perception of them, this laying up of our 
Ideas in the Repolitory of the Memory, lignifies no more but this, thattlie Mind 
has a Power in many Cafes to revive Pcrception.s, which it has once had, with 
this additional Perception annex’d to them, that it has had tliem before. And 
in this Senfe it is, that our Ideas &rc Paid to be in our Memories, when indeed 
they are adually no where, but only there is an Ability in the Mind when it 
wll to revive them again, ancl as it were paint them a new on it felf, tho’ fomc 
with more, fome with Icfs difficulty ; fome more lively, and others more ob- 
fcurcly. And thus it is, by tlic nlTilfance of this Faculty, that we are .Paid to 
have all thole Ideas in our Underftandings, wliich tlio’ wedonot aftually con- 
template, yet we can bring in liL.iir, and make appear again, and be the Oojefts 
of our Tlioughts, without the help of thofe fenliblc Qiuliiies which hrft imprin* 
ted them tl.crc. 

§. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any Ideas \n the Memory ; ^ttfntkn He- 
but thole which naturally at firlt make the deepeft and molt lading Imprclfion, petJion. ’7m- 
are thofe which are accompany ’d with Pkajureor Putn. The great Bulinefs oi/’ufsxrJPam, 
the Seni'es being to make us take notice of what hurts or advantages the Bndyy/^ Ideas, 
it is wifely order’d by Nature (as has been Ihewn) that P.uii Ih.'Uid accompany 
the Reception of ihx-ral Ideas ; wh ch fupplying the Plaie of Conlideration and 
Realoning in Children, and aCimg quicktr than Conlideration in grown ^^cn, 
makes both the Old and Young avoid painful Objeds, with that iiad'. a inch is 
ticcclfary for their Prefervation j and in both fettles in the Memory a Caution for 
the future. 

§.4. (ilonceriiing the feveral Degrees oj' lading, wherewith Ideas are imprinted Ideas fr<fe In 
on the Memory, we may obferve, That fomc of them have been produc’d in t! e Memory, 
Underilaiiding, by an Objedf aftedting the v'cnfcs’ once only, and no more than 
once ; others that have more than once otter’d themfelves to the Senfes, have yet 
been little taken notice of : The Mind cither hecdlefs, as in Children, or other- 
wife employ’d, as in Men, intent only on one thing, not fettling the ftamp deep 
into it Iclf. And in fome, where they arc let on with care and repeated Imprei- 
fions, either thro’ the 'j’emper of the Body, or fome other delaulc, the Memory 
is very weak. In all thefe Cafes, Ideas \\\ the Mind quickly fade, and often vanilh 
quite out of the Underftanding, leaving no more Foor-lleps or remaining Cha- 
raftersof thenifelves, than Siiadows do flying over Fields of Corn ; and the Mind 
is as void of them, as if they never had been there. 

§. 5. Thus many of thole Ideas, which were produc’d in the Minds of Chil- 
dren, in the beginning of their Senfation, (Ibme of which perhaps, as of fome 
Pleafures and Pains, were before tliey were born, and others in tlieir Infancy) 
if in the future Courfe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loft, 
without the leaft glimpfe remaining of them. This may be obferv’d in thofe, 
who by fome milchancc have loft their light wiien they were very young, in 
whom the Ideas of Colours, having been but flightly taken notice of, and cealing 
to be repeated, do quite wear out ; fo that fome Years alter there is no more 
Notion nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than in thofe of People 
born blind. The Memory in fome Men, ’tis true, is very tenacious, even to a 
miracle ; but yet there leems to be a conftanc decay of all our Ideas, even of 
thofe which are ftruck deepeft, and in Minds the moft retentive ; fo that if 
they be not fomerimes renew’d by repeated Excrcifc of the Senfe.s, or Refleftion 
on thofe kinds of Objefts which at firft occafion’d them, the Print wears our, 
and at laft there remains nothing to be feen. Fhus the Ideas, as well as Chil- 
dren, of our Youth, often die before us : and our Minds reprefent to ustliofc 

Tombs, 
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Tombs, to whioh wc arc approaching ; where tho’ the Brafs and Marble remain, 
yctthe Infcription.s arc eftaced by Time, and the Imagery moulders away. “Tl e 
Piciurci dxivenin our Minds are laid in jading Colours-^ and if notl'omecimesrefrelh’d, 
vanifh and dilappear. How much the Confticution of our Bodies, and the Make 
of our animal Spirits are concern’d in tiiis, and whether the Temper of the 
Brain make this difterence, that in foine it retains the Cnaratters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Frec-ftonc, and in others little better than Sand ; I ftiall 
not here enquire : tho’ it may feem probable, that the Conftitution of the Body 
dot's lometimes influence the Memory ; fince we oftentimes find a Dil'eal'c quite 
ftiipthe Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever in a few days calcine all 
thole Images to Dufl; and Confufion, wliich feem’d to be as lafting as if grav’d 
in Marble. 


forllmtJy re- ^ ‘^‘^’^ceming the /Jcdf themfelves it is cafy to remark, That thofe that 

peauA Ideas (jteneft rcjrefl)' d famoneft which are thole that are convey’d into the Mind by 
f-»» ftarce bj mt ti ways than one) by a frequent return of the Objefts or Actions that produced 
/*/• them, fix themjehes hefi in the Memory, and rema.n cleareft and longeft there : 

And therelorc t lofe winch are of the original Q^ualitics of Bodies, viz. Solidity, 
Extenfion, Figure, Motion, and Refi ; and thofe that almoft conftantly aftedtonr 
Bodies, as Heat and Cold ; and thofe which are the Afteftions of all kinds of 
Beings, as Exifieme, Duration, and Ntmlier, winch almoft every Objedf that af- 
fe£ts our Senles, every Thougiit wind) employs our Minds, bring along with 
them ; Thefc, 1 fay, and the like Ideat, are feldcm quite loft, wlnlll the Mind 
retains any Ileas at all. 
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§. 7. In this fecondary Perception, as I may fo call it, or viewing again the 
Ideas that are h dg’d in the Memory the Mind is ofteminus more than barely pajfive ; 
the Appearances of thofe dormaiii Piftm cs depending fomecimes on die Will. 
Tlic Mind veiy often lets 11 lelf on woik in Iccrcii of fome hidden Idea, and 
turns as it were the Eye of tiie Soul upon it ; tho’ fomecimes too they ftart up 
in our Minds of their own accord, anu offer rhemfelvcs to the Underftanding ; 
and very often are rouz’d and tumbled tint of rlieir dark Cells into open Day- 
light, by tome turbulent and tcmpeftuous P.ilTions : Our Afteftions bringing Ideas 
to our Memory, which had oiherwile lain quiet and unregarded. ’I'his firther 
is to be obferv’d concerning Ideas lodg’d in tne Memory, and upon occalion re- 
viv’d by the Mind, that they ai-e not only (as the word revive imports) none 
of them new ones ; but alfo that the Mind takes notice of them, as of a former 
Imprcflion, and renews its Acquaintance with them, as with Ideas it had known 
before. So that tho’ Ideas formerly imprinted are not all conftantly in view, 
yet in Remembrance they arc conftantly known to be fuch as have been formerly 
imprinted j i. e. in view, and, taken notice of before by the Underftanding. 

§ 8. Memory, in an intelleftual Creature, is necefl'ary in the next Degree to 
Perception. It is of fb great moment, that where it is wanting, all the reft of 
our Faculties are in a great mcafiire ufelefs: And we in our Thoughts, Reafon- 
ings, and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond prefent Objeds, were it not for 
the Affiftance of our Memories, wherein there may be two DefeHs. 

Fit ft. That it lofes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces perfedt Ignorance. For 
ftnee we can know nothing farther than we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, 
we are in perfedt Ignorance. 

Secondly, That it moves flowly, and retrieves not the Ideas that it has, and arc 
laid up in ftore, quick enough to Icrve the Mind uponOccafions. This, if it be to 
a great degree, is Stupidity - and he, who thro* this default in his Memory, has 
not the Ideas that arc really preferv’d there ready at hand when Need and Occa- 
fion calls for them, were almoft as good be without them quite, lince they ferve 
him 10 little purpofe. The dull Man, who lofes the Opportunity whilft he is 
feeking in his Mind for thofe Ideas that Ihould ferve his turn, is not much more 
happy m liis Knowledge than one that is perfedfly ignorant. *Tis the bufinefs there- 
foi e of the Memory to furnilh to the Mind thofe dormant Ideas which it has 
prefent Occalion for ; in the having them ready at hand on all Occafions, confifts 
tiiat which we call Invention, Fancy, and Quicknefs of Parts. 

§ 9 - Thefe are Defcdls, we may obferve, in the Memory of one Man com- 
par d with another. There is another Defed which we may conceive to be in 
tlie Memory of Man in general, compar’d with fome fuperior ejeated intelledfual 


Beings, 
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Beings, which in this Faculty may fo far excel Man, that they may have con- 
stantly in view the whole Scene of all their foi mer Actions, wherein no one of 
the Thoughts they have ever had may flip out of their Sight. The Omnifcience of 
God, who knows all things paft, prelcnt, and to come, and to whom the 
Thoughts of Mens Hearts always lie open, may fatisfy us of the poffibility of 
this. For who can doubt but God may communicate to thofe glorious Spirits, 
his immediate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what Proportion he pleafcs, 
as far as created finite Beings can be capable ? M is reported of that Prodigy of 
Parrs, Monficur PafLal, that, till the Decay of his Health had impair’d his Me- 
mory, he forgot nothing cf what he had done, read, or thouglit, in any part 
of his rational Age. This is a privilege fo little known to moft Men, that it 
leems almoft incredible to thofe, who, after the ordinary way, meafure all o- 
thers by tlicmfelves ; but yet, wlien conlidcr’d, may help us to enlarge our 
Thoughts towards greater Perfections of it in I'uperior ranks of Spirits. For 
this of Mr. Pdital was ftill with a narrownefs tliat huiiian Minds are confin’d 
to here, of having great variety of Ideaf only by fuccclliun, not all at once : 

Whereas the fevcr.il Degrees of Angels may probably have larger views, and fomc 
of them be endow’d with Capacities able to retain together, and coultancly let 
before them, as in one Picture, all their palt Knowledge at once. ’Tins, we 
may conceive, would be no fmall advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man, 
if all his pall Thoughts and Reafonings could be always prclent to him. And 
therefore we may fuppofe it one of thofe Ways, wherein the Knowledge of fepa- 
xate Spirits may exceedingly I'urpals ours. 

§. 10. This Faculty of laying up and retaining the that arc brought into 
the Mind, fevcral other Anitnah feem to have to a great degree, as well as Man. 

For to pafs by other Inftanccs, Birds learning of Tunes, and the endeavours 
one may obferve in them to hit the Notes right, pur it paft doubt with me, that 
they have Perception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and ufe them for 
Patterns. For it feems to me impollible, that they Ihoiild endeavour to con- 
form their Voices to Notes (a.s ’tis plain they do) of wJiich they had no Ideas. 

For iho’ I ftiould grant Sound may mechanically caufe a certain Motion of the 
animal Spirits, in the Brains of thofe Birds, whilft the Tune is aOually playing; 
and that Motion may be continu’d on to the Mufcles of 'he Wings, and fo the 
Bird mcciianically be dTiven away by certain noifes, becaiife this may tend to the 
Bird’s prcl’crvatlon : Yet that can never be fiippos’d a reafon, wliy it ftiould 
caiil'e niechauically, cither whiift the Tune was playing, much lels after it has 
ceas’d, Inch a motion in the O' gans of the Bird’s Voice, as ftiould conform it 
to the Notes of a foreign Sound, wnich Imitation can be of no ufe to the Bird’s 
Prefervation. But which is more, it cannot with any appearance of Reafon 
be fnppos’d (much Icfs prov’d) that Birds, without Senfe and Memory, can ap- 
proach their Notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a Tune play’d yefterday ; 
whicli if they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor can be a Pat- 
tern for them to imitate, or which any repeated ElTays can bring them nearer 
to. Since there is no reafon why the Sound of a Pipe ftiould leave Traces in their 
Brains, which not at firft, but by their after-endeavours, Ihould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they makcthemfelves, ftiould not make Traces 
which they (Would follow, as well as thofe of the Pipe, is impoflible to conceive. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of Difcernmi^ and other Operations of the Mnd, 

$. I. \ Nocher Faculty we may take notice of in our Minds, is that of Dlf- NtKmvUJgt 
J\ terning and diftinguifhing between the feveral Ideas it has. It is not W 
enough to have a confus’d Perception of fomething in general : Unlefsthe Mind 
had a diftinft Perception of different Objefts and their Qualities, it would be ca- 
pable of very little Knowledge ; tho’ the Bodies that affeft us were as bufy about 
us as they are now, and the Mind were continually employ’d in thinking. On 
this Faculty of i^ftmguHhing one thing from another, depends the Evidence and 
■ VoL. I. I Cenaint) 
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Certainty ‘oi fcvtral, even very general Propoiuions, which have paft’d for in- 
nate Truths ; bccaule Men overlooking the true Caufe why thofe Propofitior's 
find univerfal Afl'cnt, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreflions : whereas 
it in truth depends upon this clear difcerning Faculty of the Mind, whereby it per- 
cei\’cs two Ideas to be the fame, or different. But of this more hereafter. 
diference 2. How much the imperfeftion of accurately difcriminating Ideas one from 
7 another, lies either in the dulnefs or faults of the Organs of Senfe j or want of 

ju gmtht. jjgmenefs, exercife or attention in the Underlfanding ; or haftinefs and precipi- 
tancy, natural to fome Tempers, I will not here examine : It fuflRces to take 
notice, that this is one of the Operations, that the Mind may refleft on and 
obferve in it felf. It is of that confequence to its other Knowledge, that fo far as 
this Faculty is in it felf dull, or not rightly made ufeof for the diftinguilhing 
one thing from another ; fo far our Notions are confufed, and our Reafon and 
Judgment diftuib’d or miffed. If in having our Ideas in the Memory ready at 
hand, confifts quicknefs of Parts; in this of having them unconfus’d, and be- 
ing able nicely to diftinguiffi one thing from another, where there is but the 
leaft difference, conlifts, in a great meafure, the exaftnefs of Judgment, and 
clearnefs of Reafon, which is to be obferv’d in one Man above another. And 
hence perhaps may be given fome reafon of that common Obfervation, That 
Men, who have a great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareft Judgment, or deepeft Reafon : For IVit lying moft in the alfemblage 
of IdeaSy and putting thofe together with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be 
found any refcmblance or congruity, thereby to make up plealant Pictures, 
and agreeable Vifions in the Fancy ; ^udgmessty on the contiary, lies quite on 
the other fide, in leparating carefully one from anotlier, Lteas wherein cun be 
found the leaft difference, thereby to avoid being m d by Similitude, ai*d by 
affinity to take one thing foi another. This is a way of pi t ceediug quite con- 
trary to Metaphor and Allufion, wherein for the mtft part lies 'hat Entertain- 
ment and Pleafantry of Wit, which ft; ikes fo lively on the Fancy, and there- 
fore is fo acceptable to all People ; becaufe its Beauty appears at firll Sight, 
and there is requir’d no labour of Theught to examine what 'J'ruth or Reafon 
there is in it. The Mind, without looking any farther, refts lacisty’d with 
the agreeablenefs of the Pifture, and the gaity of the Fancy : And it is a kind 
of an affront to go about to examine it by the fevere Rules of Truth and good 
Reafon ; whereby it appears, that it conlifts in fomething that is not perfeftly 
conformable to them. 

CltAfnefs ts- §.3. To the well diftinguilhing our Ideas, it chiefly contributes, they be 
Jojif hifJers clear and determinate : And when they are fo, it tuiU not breed any Confujion or 
Confujton. Miftake about them, tho’ the Senfes Ihould (as fometimes they do) convey them 
from the fame Objeft differently, on different occafions, and fo feem to err. 
For tho’ a Man in a Fever fhould from Sugar have a bitter Taftc, which at ano- 
ther time would produce a fweet one; yet the of bitter in that Man’s 
Mind, would be as clear and diftinff from the Idea of fweet, as if he had tafted 
only Gall. Nor does it make any more confufion between the two Ideas of 
fweet and bitter, that the fame fort of Body produces at one Time one, and at 
another Time another Idea by the Tafte, than it makes a confufion in two Ideas 
of white and fweet, or white and round, that the fame piece of Sugar produces 
them both in the Mind at the fame Time. And the Ideas of Orange-colour and 
Azure, that are produced in the Mind, by the fame parcel of the infufion of Li^- 
num Nephritkum, are no lefs diftinft Ideas, than thofe of the fame Colours, ta- 
ken from two very different Bodies. 

Comp/irwg. The COM FA RING them one with another, in refpeft of Extent, 

Degrees, Time, Place, or any othe^ Circumftances, is another Operation of 
the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large Tribe 
of Ideas, comprehended under Relation ; which of how vaft an Extent it is, I 
lhall have Occafion to confider hereafter. 

Brutes cm- ^ $■ J- How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, is not eafy to determine ; 1 
fare but im- imagine they have it not in any great degree: For tho’ they probably have fe- 
ferftffiy. veral Ideas diftinft enough, yet it feems to me to be the Prerogative of hu- 
man Underftanding, when it has fufficiencly diftinguilh’d any Ideas, foasto 
perceive them to be perfeftly different, and to confcqucntly two, to caft about 

and 
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and confider in what Circumftanccs they are capable to be compar’d : And 
iherefore, I think, Beafls compare not their Ideas farther than fbme fenfibic Cir- 
cumftances annex’d to the Objects themfelves. The other Power of comparing, 
which may be obferv’d in Men, belonging to general Ideas, and ufcful only to 
abftradl: Reafonings, we may probably conjedture Bcafl* have nor. 

§. 6. The next Operation wc may oblerve in the Mind about its Ideas, is Cmpomdingi 
CO MP 0 SIT'IO N; whereby it puts together fevcral of thofc fimple ones it 
has receiv’d from Senfation and Refledlion, and combines them into complex one.s. 

Under this of Compofition may be reckon’d aUb that of ENLARGING; 
wherein tho’ the Compolition does not fo much appear as in more complex 
ones, yet it is neverthelefs a putting feveral Ideas together, tho’ of the lame 
kind. Thus, by adding feveral Units together, wc make the Idea of a Dozen ; 
and putting together the repeated Ideas of fevcral Perches, we frame that of 
a Furlong. 

§. 7 . In tliis alfo, I fiippofc. Brutes come far Ihort of Men : For tho’ they Brutes com- 
takc in, and retain together feveral Combinations of fimplc Ideas; as, poflibly,P««”‘^^'»' ' 
the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Maftcr make up the complex Idea a Dog has 
of him, or ratlicr arc fo many diftindf Marks, whereby he knows him ; yet 1 
do not think they do of themfelves ever compound them, and make complex Ideas ; 

And, perhaps, even where we think they have complex Ideas, ’tis only one lim- 
pic one tluiL diredls thenr in the knowledge of fevcral things, which, poffibly, 
tlicy diftin, lulh lefs I'.y their Sight than we imagine : For 1 have been credibly 
inform’d, tliat a Bitch will mule, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as 
much as, and in place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to fuck 
her fo long, that lier M:lk may go thro’ them. And thole Animals, which bate 
a numerous Brood of young oiws at once, appear not to have any knowledge of 
their Number : for tho’ they arc mightily concern’d for any of their Young that 
arc taken from tliem whillt tiicy are in light or hearing ; yet if one or two of 
them be ftolen fiom them in their abfcncc, or without noife,^they appear not 
to mils them, or to liave any fenfe that their Nurnber is leflen’d. 

§, 8. When Children liate, by repeated Senfations, got laeas fix’d in their Ummg, 
Memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the Ufe ol Signs. And wiren they 
have got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of articulate 
Sounds, tucy begin to make ufe of Words, xo frgnify their Ideas xo others. 

Thefe verbal Signs they fometimes borrow from others, and fomecime. make 
themfelves, as one may i.bfervc* among the irew and unufual Names Chiidven 
often give to things in their firft ufe of Language. 

§. 9 . I'he Ufe of Words then being to Hand as outward Marks of our inter- Ahjlrailitig. 
nal Ideas, and thole Ideas being taken from particular things, if et ery particu- 
Inr Idea that we take in, ftrould have a dillindl Name, Names niuft be cndlefs. 

To pi event this, the Mind makes the particular Ideas,^ receiv’d from particuhar 
Objetts, to become general ; which is done by confidering them as they are 
in the Mind Inch Appearances, feparate from all other Exiftenccs, and the Cir- 
cumftances of real Exiftence, as Time, Place, or any other concomitant hkas. 

This is call’d A BST" RAC’ElO N, whereby Ideas, taken from particular Be- 
ings become gcnei'al Reprefentatives of all of the fame kind, and their Name.s 
general Names, applicable to whatever cxifts conformable to fuch abfti'aft 
lieas Such precife naked Appearances in the Mind, without confidering how, 
whence, or with what others they came there, the Underftanding lays up 
fwith Names commonly annex d to them} as the Standards to rank ical Ex- 
i'ftences into forts, as they agree with thelb Patterns, and to demminate them 
aSinSy. Tints the Ifanre Colour being obferv’d to-d^ay in Qialk or Snow, 
which tire Mind yefterday receiv’d from Milk, it confiders that Appearance 
alone makes it a Reprefentative of all of that kind ; and having given it the 
name Whitenefs, it by that Sound fignifies the lame Quality, wheielcever to be 
imagin’d or met with : And thus Univcrfals, whether Ideas or Terms, are 

If it may be doubted, whether Beafls compound and inlarge their Brutes 
Ideas that way to any degree; this, I think, I may be pofitive in, that the ret, 
power of AbflvaEling is not at all in them ; and that the having of general Ideas, 
is that which puts a perfeft diftindion betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an Ex- 
Vo L. 1. * ^ cellency 
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ccllency \vhich the Faculty of Bruces do by no means attain to. For it is evident 
we obferve no Footfteps in them, of making ufe of general Signs for univerfal 
Ideas ; from which we have reafon to imagine, that they have not the Faculty 
of abftrafting, or making general /dear, unce they have no ufe of Words, or 
any other general Signs. 

$.11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to frame articulate 
Sounds, that they have no ufe or knowledge of general Words ; fince many of 
them, wc find, can falhion fuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diftinftly enough, 
but never with any fuch Application. And on the other fide, Men who thro’ 
fomc Defeft in the Organs want Words, yet fail not to exprefs their univerfal 
Ideas by Signs, which ferve them inftead of general Words j a Faculty which wc 
fee Beafts come ftiort in. And therefore i think we may fuppofe, that *tis in 
this that the Species of £mej arc diferiminated from Man ; and 'tis that proper 
Difference wherein they are wholly feparated, and which at laft widens to fo vaft 
a Diftance ; For if they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as fome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have fome Reafon. It feems as 
evident to me, that they do fome of them in certain Inftances reafon, as that 
they have Senfc ; but it is only in particular Ideas^ juft as they received them 
from their Senfes. They are the beft of them ty’d up within thofc narrow 
Bounds, and /save not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind of 
Ab/ha^ion. 

Idkti and $. 12. How far Idiots are concern’d in the want or weaknefs of any, or all of 

Madmen. the foregoing Faculties, an exa£I Obfervation of their feveral Ways of faltering 
would no doubt difeover : For thofe who either perceive but dully, or retain 
the Ideas that come into their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or com- 
pound them, will have little matter to think on. Thofe who cannot diftin- 
guifli, compare, and abftraft, would hardly be able to underftand and make ufe 
of Language, or judge or reafon to any tolerable degree ; but only a little and 
imperfeftly about things prefent, and very familiar to their Senfes. And, indeed, 
any of the foremention’d Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce fuitablc 
Defefts in Mens Underftandings and Knowledge. 

$. 13. In fine, the Defe£ls in Naturals feem to proceed from want of Qiiicknefs-, 
Adtivity, and Motion in the inteile&ual Faculties, whereby they are deprived of 
Reafon ; whereas MadmeUy on the other fide, feem to fuffer by the other Fx- 
treme : for they do not appear to me to have loft the Faculty of Reafoning ; but 
having join’d together fome Ideas very wrongly, they miftake them for UVuths, 
and they err as Men do that argue right from wrong Principles. For by the 
Violence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for Realities, they 
make right Dedudlions from them. Thus you Ihall find a diftrafted Man fan- 
cying himfelf a King, with a right Inference require fuitable Attendance, Re- 
fpedl, and Obedience ; Others, who have thought themfelves made of Glal's, 
have ufed the Caution neceflary to preferve fuch brittle Bodies. Hence it comes 
to pafs, that a Man who is very fober, and of a right underftanding in all other 
things, may in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam ; if either by 
any fudden very ftrong Imprelfion, or long fixing his Fancy upon one fort of 
Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been cemented together fo powerfully, as to 
remain united. But there are Degrees of Madnefs, as of Folly j the diforderly 
jumbling Ideas together, is in fome more, and fome lefs. In fhort, herein feems 
to lie the Difference between Idiots and Madmen, that Madmen put wrong 
Ideas together, and fo make wrong Propofitions, but argue and reafon right 
from them j but Idiots make very few or no Propofitions, and reafon fcarce at 
all. 

Metlod. $• 14. Thefe, I think, are the firft Faculties and Operations of the Mind, 
which it makes ufe of in Underftanding ; and tho’ they arc exercifed about all 
its Ideas in general, yet the Inftances I have hitherto given have been chiclly in 
fimple Ideas : And I have fubjoin’d the Explication of thefeFaculties of the Mind 
to that of fimple Ideas, before I come to what I have to fay concerning complex 
ones, for thefe following Reafons : 

Firfi, Becaufe feveral of thefe Faculties being exercifed at firft principally 
about fimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature in its ordinary Metliod, trace 
and difeover them in their Rife, Progrefs, and gradual Improvements. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, Becaufe obfer^mg the Faculties.of the Mind, how they operate about 
(imple Ideas, which axe ufually, in moft Mens Minds, much more clear, precifc 
and diftindl than complex ones, wc may the better e.xamine and learn how tlie 
Mind abftradts, denominates, compares and excrcifes its other Operations about 
thofe which are complex, wherein we are much more liable to miftakc. 

‘Thirdly, Becaufe thefe very Operations of the Mind about Ideas, receiv’d from 
Senjation, are themfelves, when retledled on, another Set of Weat, dcri\ed from 
that other Source of our Knowledge which I call Refieclioii, and thcieh-re fit to 
be confidcr’d in this place after the fimple Ideas of Senfatm. Of Compounding, 
Comparing, Abftradfing, tXc. I have but juft fpoken, having occalion to treat 
of them more at lai^e in other places. 

ij. And thus I have given a (hort, and, I think, true Hijlory of the firjl Be- Thp aret.r 
ginnings of Human Knowledge, whence the Mind has its firft Objedfs, and by what breintmei of 
fteps it makes its Progrefs to the laying in and ftoring up thofe Idcu'^, out of hum/tuKw:»- 
which is to be framed all the Knowledge it is capable of ; wherein 1 muft appeal 
to Experience and Oblcrvation, whether I am in the right : 'I'lie beft way to 
come to Truth, being to eximine things as really they arc, and not to c(ni- 
clude they are as we fancy of ourfelvcs, or have been taught by others to 
imagine. 

$. i6. To deal truly, this is the only way that I can difeover, whe,ely the hhas 
of things are brought into the Underfianding : If other Men have either innate p,[ ,, 

or infus’d Principles, they have reafon to enjoy them j and if they are furc of it, 
it is impolfiblc for others to deny them the Privilege that they have above their 
Neighbours. I can fpeak but of what I find in myfelf, and is agreeable to thofe 
Notions ; which, if wc will examine the whole courfe of Men in their fcicr.il 
Ages, Countries and Educations, feem to depend on thofe Foundations which I 
have laitl, and to correfpond with this Method in all the Parts and Degrees 
thereof. 

§.17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire, and therefore cannot but con- Rocn. 
fefs here again, That external and internal Senfation are the only Pafiliges that 
I can find of Knowledge to the Underftanding. Thefe alone, as far as I can dif- 
eover, arc the Windows by which Light is let into this dark Room ; For me- 
thinks the Underftanding is not much unlike a Clofct wholly fliut from Light, 
with only feme little opening left, to let in external vifible Refemblances, or 
Ideas of things without : Would the Pidturcs coming into fuch a dark Room 
but ftay there, and lie fo orderly as to be found upon occalion, it would very 
much refemblc the Underftanding of a Man in reference to all Objedfs of Sight, 
and the Ideas of them. 

Thefe are my Guelfes concerning the means whereby the Underftanding r mes 
to have and retain fimple Ideas, and the Modes of them, with fomc ether Ope- 
rations about them. I proceed now to examine fome of thefe liniple LLas, and 
their Modes, a little more particularly. 


CHAP. XII. 

Of Complex Ideas. 

§. I, E have hitherto confidcr’d thofe Ideas, in the Reception whereof ly 

V V the Mind is only palfive, which are thofe fimple ones receiv’d from Mind out of 
Senfation and RejieSlion beforc-mention’d, whereof the Mind cannot make one fi'f’pbt 
to itfelf, nor have any Idea which does not wholly confift of them. But as the 
Mind is wholly palfive in the reception of all its limple Ideas, fo it exerts feveral 
Afts of its own, whereby out of its C\n\^h Ideas, as the Materials and Foun- 
dations of the reft, the other are framed. The Adts of the Mind, whertin 
it exerts its Power over its fimple Ideas, are chiefly thefe three: i. Combi- 
ning feveral fimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex Ideas 
are made. 2. The fecond is bringing two Ideas, whether fimple or complex, 
together, and fetting them by one another, fo as to take a view of them ap 
once, without uniting them into one ; by which way it gets all its Ileas of Re- 
lations. 
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Lotions, ?. The third is fcparating them from alR, other Ideai that accompany 
them in their real Exiftence ; this js call’d AhJlraSUhn : And thus all its general 
Jdeat arc made. This fhews Man’s Power, and its Vay of Operation, to be 
iniicli-what the fame in the material and intelledlual World. For the Materi- 
als in both being fuch as he has no power over, either to make or deftroy, all 
that Man, can do is either to unite them together, or tofet them by one another, 
or wholly feparate them. I fhall here begin with the firft of thclc in the Confi- 
ticratam of complex Ideaf^ and come to the other two in their due places. As 
limplc Ideas are obferv’d to cxift in feveral Combinations united together, fo the 
Mind has a power to confider feveral of them united together as one Idea ; and 
that nut only as they arc united in external Objcdls, but as itfelf has join’d 
them. Ideas thus made up of feveral fimple ones put together, I call Lujsiplex ; 
Inch as are Beauty^ Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Utthoerfe •, which tho’ com- 
pl'cated of vari<ais fimple Ideas, or complex Ideas made up of fimple ones, ycc 
arc, when the Mind pleafes, confider ’d each by itfelf as one entire Tiling, 
and fignify’d by one Name. 

2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining Jogether its Ideas, the Mind 
has gieat power in vailing and multiplying the Objeds of its 'fhoughes, infi- 
nitely beyond what Senjation or RefleHion furnifh’d it with j but all this ftill con- 
fined to ihofc fimple ideas which it receiv’d from thofe two Sources, and which 
arc the ultimate Materials of all its Compofitions : For fimple Ideas are all 
trom things thcmfclvcs, and of thefe the Mind tan have no more, nor other than 
what arc iuggefted to it. It can have no other Ideas of fenfible Qualities than 
what come from without by the Senfes, nor any Ideas of other kind of Opera- 
tions ol a thinking Subflancc, than what it finds in itfelf; but when it has once 
got thefe fimple Lhas, it is not confined barely to Obl'ervation, and what olFcrs 
itfcll from without : It can, by its own power, put together thofe Ideas it 
has, and make nno complex ones, which it never receiv’d fo united. 

§. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded, tho’ their 
number be infinite, and the variety endlcfs, wherewnth they fill and encct tain 
the Thoughts of Men ; yet, I think, they may be all reduced under thcf'cthiee 
Head.s. 

1. Modes. 

2. Sul/flances. 

3 . Rehiiions. 

§. 4. Firjl, Modes I call fuch complex Ideas, which, however compounded, con- 
tain not in them the fuppofirion of fubfifling by themfelves, but are confider’d 
as Dcpcndanccs on, or Affections of Subftances ; fuch are the Ideas fignify’d by 
the Words ‘Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, &c. And if in this I uf'e the word Mode 
in Icmewhat a different fenfe from its ordinary flgnification, I beg pardon ; it 
being unavoidable in Difeourfes, differing from the ordinary receiv’d Notions, 
either to make new Words, or to uf’e old Words in fomewhat a new Significa- 
tion ; The latter whereof, incur prefent Cafe, is perhaps the more tolerable of 
the two. 

§. 5 . Of thefe Modes, tliere are two Sorts which deferve diftinft Confideration : 
F/i/f, There arc fome which are only Variations, or different Combinations 
of the. fame fimple Idea, without the mixture of any other, as a dozen or fcore ; 
which arc nothing but the Ideas of fo many diftinft Units added together : And 
thefe I call ftmple Modes, as being contain’d within the bounds of one fimple Idea. 

Secondly, There are others compounded of fimple Ideas of fevtral kinds, put 
together to make one complex one ; v.g. Beauty, confifting of a certain Compo- 
fition of C( lour and Figure, caufing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which be- 
ing the conceal’d Change of the pofleffion of any thing, without the Confent 
ct the Preprictor, contains, as is viliblc, a Combination of feveral Ideas of feve- 
ral kinds: And thefe I call miodd Modes. 

§. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subftances are fuch Combinations or fimple Ideas^ 
as arc taken to reprefent diftini 5 t particular things fubfifting by themfelves ; in 
which the fuppos’d or confus’d Idea of Subftance, fuch as it is, is always the 
firft and ch:cf. Thus if to Subftance be join’d the fimple Idea of a certain 
dull whitilh Colour, with certain degrees of Weight, Hardnefs, Duftility and 
Fulibility, we have the Idea of Lead, and a Combination of the Ideas of a cer- 
tain 
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tain fort of Figure, with throwers of Motion, Thought, and Reafoning, joined 
to Subftance, make the ordinary Idea of a Man. Now of SubAances alfo there are 
two forts of Ideas, one of nngle Subftances, as they exift feparately, as of a Man 
or a Sheep ; the other of levcral of thofe put together, as an Army of Men, or 
Flock of Sheep : Which colIeBive Ideas of feveral Suhjlantes thus put together, are 
as much each of them one Angle Idea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. 

7. 'thirdly. The laft fort of complex Ideas, is that we call Relation, which Rtlatue. 
confitts in the Confideration and comparing one Idea with another. Of thefe 
feveral kinds we (hall treat in their Order. 

§. 8. If we trace the Progrefs of our Minds, and with attention obferve how Theah^ru/efi 
it repeats, adds together, and unites its Ample Ideas receiv’d from Senfation or 
Refleftion, it will lead us farther than at ArA perhaps we Aiould have imagin’d. 

And I believe we Aiall And, if wc warily obferve the Originals of our Notions, 
that even the moft ahjlrufe Ideas, how remote foever they may feem from Senfe, 
or from any Operation of our own Minds, arc yet only fuch as the Underftand- 
ing frames to itfelf, by repeating and joining together Ideas, that it had either 
from Objects of Senfe, or from its own Operations about them : So that thofe 
even large and abflraLl Ideas, are derived jrom Senfation or RejleBion, being no 
other than what the Mind, by tlie ordinary Ufe of its own Faculties, employ’d 
about Ideas receiv’d from Objedfs of Senfe, or from the Operations it oblerves 
in itfelf about them, may and does attain unto. This I fliall endeavour to Ihew 
in the Ideas we have of Space, time, and Infinity, and fomc few others, that 
feem the moft remote from thofe Originals. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of Simple Modes^ and firfl of the Simple Modes of Space. 

I. ^ I HO’ in the foregoing Part I have often mention’d Ample Ideas, which SimfUM*des\ 
I arc truly the Materials of all our Knowledge ; yet having treated of 
them there, rather in the way that they come into ihc Mind, than as diftin- 
g' lAi’d from otiici s more compounded, it will not be perhaps amifs to take a 
view of feme of them again under this ConAderation, and examine thofe dif- 
ferent Madifiiatiiins of the fame Idea ; which the Mind either hnds in things ex- 
ifting, or is able to make within itfelf, without the help of any extrinfecal 
Objeft, or any foreign Suggeftion. 

Thole Modtfisamns sf any onejimple Idea (which, as has been faid, I call Jimple 
Modes) are as perfedly dilierenc and diftind bleas in the Mind, as thole of the 
greateA DiAance and Contrariety. For the Idea of tvso is as diAindf from that 
of One, as Blucnefs from Heat, or either of them from any Number : And yet it 
is made up only of that Ample Idea of an Unit repeated ; and Repetitions of 
this kind join’d together, make thofe diAind Jimple Modes, of a Duzjen, a Grofs, 
a Million. 

§. 2. I lhall begin with the jimple Idea of Space. I have Aiew’d above. Chap. 4. \ds». of Spate. 
that we get the Idea of Space, both by our Sight and Touch ; which, I think, 
is Ib evident, that it would be as needlefs to go to prove that Men perceive, 
by their Sight, a DiAance between Bodies of different Colours, or between the 
Parts of the fame Body, as that they fee Colours themlelves; nor is it lefs ob- 
vious, that they can do to in the dark by Feeling and Touch 

§, 3. ’Fhis Space conAder’d barely in Length between any two Beings, with- Spate and Ex. 
out conAdcring any thing elfe between them, is call’d Diflance ; if conAder’d un^on. 
in Length, Breadth, and Thicknefs, I think it may be call’d Capacity. The term 
Exter.Aon is ufually apply ’d to it, in what manner foever conAder d. 

$. 4. Each different DiAance is a different ModiAcation of Space j and each immenpy. 
Idea of any different Dijiauce, or Space, is a Jimple Mode of this Idea. Men, for 
the Ufe, and by the CuAom of Meafuring, fettle in their Minds the Ideas of 
certain Aated Lengths, fuch as are an Inch, Foot, Tard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter 
of the Earth, &c. which are fo many diAinft Ideas made up only of Space. 

When any fuch Aated Lengths or Meafures of Space are made familiar to Mens 

Thouglus, 
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Thoughts* they can in their Minds repeat them iA, often as they will without 
mixing or joining to them the M’a of Body, or anything elfe ; and frame to 
themlelvcs the M',7f of Long, Square, or Cubic, Fe^t, Turds, or Fathoms, here 
nmongft the Bodies of the Univerle, or elfe beyond the utmoft Bounds of all 
Bi dies ; and by adding thefe ftill one to another, enlarge their Idea of Space as 
much as tlicy pleafe. This Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea we have 
of any diftance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, without being 
ever able to come to any Itop or flint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, is 
that which gives us the Idea of Immenfity. 

§. 5. TheVe is another Modification of this Idea, which is nothing but the 
relation which the Parts of the Termination of Extenfion, or circumlcribed 
Space, have amongft themfelves. This the Touch difeovers in fenfiblc Bodies, 
whofe Extremities come within our reach ; and the Eye takes both from Bodies 
and-Colours, whole Boundaries are witJiin its view : Where obl'erving how the 
Extremities terminate either in ftrcighr Lines, which meet at difcernible Angles, 
or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles can be perceiv’d, by confidering thefe 
as they relate to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or 
Spstce, it has that Idea we call Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite V^a- 
ricty. For befidcs the vaft number of different Figures that do really exift in the 
coherent MalTcs of Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its power, by va- 
rying the Idea of Space, and thereby making ftill new Compofitions, by repeating 
its own Ideas, and joining them as it pleales, is pcrfcdlly inexhauftible : And fo 
it can multiply Figures /« injinhitm. 

§. 6. For the Mind having a power to repeat the Idea of any Length dircftly 
ftrctch’d out, and join it to another in the fame Direction, which is to double 
the Length of that Ihcight Line, or elfe join it to another with what Inclination 
it thinks fit, and fo make what fort of Angles it plcafcs; and being able alfo to 
fliortcn any Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or what 
part it pleafes, without being able to come to an end of any fuch Divifions, it 
can make an Angle of any Bignefs : So alfo the Lines that are its Sides, of 
what Length it pleafes j which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths 
and at diflerent Angles, till it has wholly inclofed any Space, it is evident, that 
it can multiply Figures both in their Shape and Capacity in infinitum ; all which 
are but fo many different fimple Modes of Space. 

The fame that it can do with ftreight Lines, it can do alfo with crooked, or 
crooked and ftreight together ; and the fame it can do in Lines, it can alfo in 
Superficies : By which w e may be led into farther Thoughts of the endlefs Va- 
riety of Figures, that the Mind has a power to make, and thereby to multiply 
the fimple Modes of Space. 

7. Another Idea coming under this Head, and belonging to this Tribe, is 
that wc call Place : As in fimple Space, we conlider the relation of Diftance be- 
tween any two Bodies, or Points; fo in our Idea of Place, we confider the rela- 
tion of Diftance betwixt any thing, and any two or more Points, which are 
confider’d as keeping the fame diftance one with another, and fo confidcr'd as 
at reft ; for when we find any thing at tlie fame diftance now, which it was 
yefterday from any two or more Points, which have notfince changed their dif- 
tance one with another, and with which we then compar’d it, we fay it hath kept 
the fame Place ; but if it hath fenfibly alter’d its diftance with either of thofe 
Points, we fay it hath chang’d its place : Tho’, vulgarly fpeaking, in the common 
Motion of Place, we do not always exadliy obferve the Diftance from precift; 
Points ; but from larger Portions of fenfiblc Objefts, to which we confider the 
thing placed to bear relation, and its Diftance from which we have fomc reafoti 
to oblerve. 

$■ 8. Thus, a Company of Chefs-men ftanding on the fame Squares of the 
Chefs-board, where we left them, we fay they are all in the fame Place, or un- 
mov’d ; tho’ perhaps the Chefs-board hath been in the mean time carry *d out of 
one Room into another, becaofe we compar’d them only to the Parts of the 
Chefs-board, which keep the fame diftance one with another. The Chefs- 
board, we alfo fay, is in the fame Place it was, if it remain in the fame part 
of the Cabin, tho’ perhaps the Ship, which it is in, fails all the while : And the 
Ship is laid to be in tlw fame Place^ fuppofing it kept the fame diftance with 
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jihe Parts of the ncigbhouring ; tho’ perhaps the Earth hath turn’d round : 

And lb both Chcl's-mcn, and J^rd, and Ship, have every one chang’d Placcy in 
refpeft of remoter Bodies, \wiich have kept the fame diftance one with another. 

But yet the diftance from certain Parts of the Board, being that which deter- 
mines the Place of the Chefs-men ; and the diftance from the fix’d Parts of the 
Cabin (with which we made the Comparifon) being that which determined the 
Place of the Chels-board ; and the fix’d Parts of the Earth, that by which 
we determin’d the Place of the Ship; thefe things may be faid to be in the fame 
Place in thofe rcfpecls; Tho’ their diftancf from ibme other things, which in 
this Matter we did not confider, being vary’d, they have undoubtedly chang’d 
Place in that refpeft, and we our felves lhall think lb, when we have occafion to 
compare them with thole other. 

§. 2 . But this Modification of Diftance, we call Place, being made by Men, 
for their common Ufe, that by it they might be able to defign the particular 
Pofition of things, where they had occcafion for fuch Defignation ; Men confider 
and determine <f this Place, by reference to thofe adjacent tilings which beft 
ferv’d to tiicir prefent purpofe, ^vithout confidering other things, which, to an- 
other purpofe, would better determine the Place of the lame thing. Thus in the 
Chels-board the Ufe of the Defignation of the Place of each Cliefs-man, being 
determin’d only within th.it chequei’d piece of Wood ; ’twould crols tliat pur- 
pofe, to meafure it by any thing elfe : But wiien rhefe very Cliels-men arc put 
up in a Bag, if any ore Ihould ask where tiie black King is, it would be proper 
to determine the Plate by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Chefs- 
board ; thcie being another ufe oi defigning the Place it is now in, than when in 
Play it was on the Chefs-board, and fo muft be determin’d by other Bodies. So 
if any one lliould ask, in what place aie the Verfes, which report the Story 
c{ Nfus and Eurtalm, ’twould be veiy improper to determine this Place, by 
faying they were in fuch a part of the Earth, or in Bodley’s Library : But the 
right Dcligiiation ol the Place would be by the Parts of Virgil’s Vdorks ; and 
the proper Anfwer would be, I'hat thefe Vctles were about the middle of the 
ninth Book of liis /Eneidi and that they have been always conftantly in the 
fame place ever lince F/mu/ was printed: which is true, tho’ the Bo(,,k it felf 
hath mov’d a thouland tunes ; the life if the /lArt of Place here, being to know 
only in what part oi the B ok chat S.ory is, that fo upon occafion we may 
know whereto Had it, and have recouife to it for our ufe. 

§. lo. That ou’’ Idea of P.ace is nothing elfe but fuch a relative Pofition of PAtcf. 
any Thing, as i nave before mention’d, 1 think is plain, and will be eafily ad- 
mits d, Wi.en wc confider that wc can have no //m of the Place of the Uni- 
vei fc, tho’ we can of all the Parts of it ; bccaufe be)ond that we have not the 
Idea of any fix’d, diftinCf, particular Beings, in relercnce to which we can 
imagine it to h.ivc any Relation of Diflance ; but all beyond it is one uniform 
Space or Expanfion, wherein the Mind rinds no Variety, no Maiks. For to fay, 
that the World is fomewhere, means no more than that it does exift : This, 
tho’ a Phrafe borrow’d from Place, lignifying only its Exiftcnce, not Location ; 
and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and diftindfly the Place 
of the Univeife, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ftands ftill in 
the undiftinguiftiable laane of infinite Space : tho’ it be true, that the word 
Place has fometimes a more confus’d Senfe, and ftands for that Space which any 
body takes up ; and fo the Univerfc is in a Place. The Idea tlicrefore of Place 
wc have by the fame means that wc get the A/ea of Space, (wliereof this is but 
a particular limited Confideration) viz,, by our Sight and Touch ; by either of 
which we receive into our Minds the Ideas of Extenlion or Diftance. 

1 1 . There are feme that would perfuade us, that Body and Extenfion are Bxu«fcn and 
the fame thing ; who either change the Signification of Words, which 1 would 
not fufped them of, they having fo feverely condemn’d the Philofophy ofo-"'^'”'' 
thers becaufe it hath been too much plac’d in the uncertain Meaning, or de- 
ceitful Obfeurity of doubtful or infignificant Terms, If therefore they mean 
by Body and Extenfion the fame that other People do, viz,, by Body^ fomething 
that is folid and extended, whofe Parts are feparable and movable different 
ways > iind by Extenfion only the Space that lies between the Extremities of 
thofe I’olid coherent Parts, and which is poffefs’d by them ; They confound very 

Vot. I. K, different 
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differentyi/?^i.< one with another. For I appeal jo every Man’s own Thoughts,; 
whether the Idea of Space be not as diftinft fron^hat of Solidity, as it is from 
the Idea of Scarlet-Colour ? ’Tis true. Solidity ci^not cxift without Excenfion, 
neither can Scarlet-Colour cxift without Extenfioti ; but this hinders not, but 
that they are diftinft Ideas. Many Ideas require others as necell'ary to their Ex- 
iftence or Conception, which yet are very diftinft Ideas. Motion can neither 
be, nor be conceiv’d without Space ; and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space 
Motion : Space can exift without it, and they are very diftinft Lleas ; and lb, I 
think, are thofe of Space and SoKdity. Solidity is fb infcparable an Idea from 
Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, its Contaft, Impulfe, and 
Communication of Motion upon Impulfe. And if it be a Reafon to prove, that 
Spirit is different from Body, becaufe Thinking includes not the Idea of Exten- 
lion in it ; the fame Reafon will be as valid, 1 fuppofe, to prove, that Space is 
not Body^ becaufe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it : Space and Solidity being 
as diJlinSh Ideas, as Thinking and Extenfion, and as wholly feparable in the 
Mind one from another. Body then and Extenfion, ’cis evident, are two dillin^t 
Ideas. For, 

§. 1 2. Eirfi, Extenfion includes no Solidity, nor Refiftance to the Motion of 
Body, as Body does. 

$.15. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space infeparable one from the other ; 
fo that the Continuity cannot be feparated, neither really, nor mentally. For I de- 
mand of any one to remove any part of it from another, with which it is con- 
tinu’d even fo much as in Thought. To divide and feparate aftnally, is, as 1 
think, by removing the Parts one from another, to make two Superficies, where 
before there was a Continuity : And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind 
two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity, and confider them as re- 
mov’d one from the other ; which can only be done in thinqs conlider’a by the 
Mind, as capable of being feparated ; and by Separation, of acquiring new di- 
llindl Superficies, which they then have nor, but arc capable of : But neither of 
thcle ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, compatible to 
pure Space. 

’Tis true, a Man may confider fo much of fuch a Space, as is anfwcrable or 
commenfurate to a Foot, without confidering the reft ; which is indeed a par-i 
tial Confideration, but not fo much as mental Separation, or Divifion : Since a 
Man can no move mentally divide, without confidering two Superficies, feparate 
one from the other, than he can a^ually divide, witlionr making two Superficies 
disjoin’d one from the other: But a partial Confideration is not Separating. A 
Man may confider Light in the Sun, without its Heat; or Mobility in Body 
without its Extenfion, without thinking of their Separation. One is only a par- 
tial Confideration, terminating in one alone ; and the other is a Confideration of 
both, as cxifting feparately. 

§.14. 'fhirdly, Ttie Parts of pure Space are immovable, which follows from 
their Infeparability ; Motion being nothing but change of diftance between any two 
Things : But this cannot be between Parts that are infeparable; which there- 
fore muft needs be at perpetual reft one amongft another. 

Thus the determin’d Idea of fimple .^acediftinguilhes it plainly and fuffici- 
ently from Body ; fince its Parts are infeparable, immovable, and without Re- 
fiftanco to the Motion of Body. 

V-e Definition §. ly. If any one ask me, What this Space, I fjjeak of, is} I will tell him, 

‘’ex^h/ntftlot what his Extenfion is. For to fay, as is ufualJy done, that 

ex^ i/ns I no . jj partes extra partes, is to fay only, that Extenfion is Extenfion : 

For what am I the better inform’d in the Nature of Extenfion, when 1 am 
told, that Extenfion is to have Parts that are extended, exterior to Parts that are 
extended, i. e. Extenfion confitts of extended Parts ; as if one asking, wliat a 
Fibre was ? I fliould anfwer him, that it was a thing made up of fevcral Fibres : 
Would he hereby be enabled to underftand what a Fibre was , better than he 
VivficnofBe- before? Orrather, would he not have reafon to think, that my Defign was 
hitriinto Bo- to make ^rr with him, rather than ferioufly to inftruft him ? 
dies and Sfi- $. i 6 . Thofe who contcnd that Space and Body are the fame, bring this Dilem^ 

uts, proves not Either this is Ibmething or nothing; if nothing be between two 
Bodies, they muft necdfarily touch : If it be allow’d to befomething, they ask, 
^ ' whether 
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whether it be Body or Spirit^ To which I anfwer, by another Queftion, Who told 
them, that there was, or ^uld be nothing but folid Beings, which could not 
think, and thinking Bein^ chat were not extended ? Whicli is all they mean by 
the terms Body and Spiritf 

§. 17. If it be demanded fas ufually it is) whether this Space^ void of Boify, ' 

be Snhjlan^e or Aaident ; I lhall readily anfwer, I know not ■, nor fliall be afliam’d 
to own my Ignorance, till the^.that ask, Ihew me a clear difiinff Idea of Subfiance, 

§. 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, .to deliver myfelf from thofe Fallacies Sp-ve'^uhnt 
wdiich we are apt to put upon ourfelvei, by taking Words for Things. It Bi'dy. 
helps not our Ignorance, to feign a KnovJedgc where we have none, by making 
a noife with Sounds, without clear andjuiftindt Significations. Names made at 
plcafure neither alter the nature of thii^s, nor make us undcrllancl them, but 
as they are figns of, and ftand for determin’d Ideas. And I delire thofe who lay 
fo much ftrefs on tlic Sound of thefe two Syllables, Subflame, to confider whe- 
ther applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehcnliblc G O D, to finite 
Spirit, and to Body, it be m the fame fenfc ; and whether it Hands for the lame 
Idea, when each oi thofe tlyee fo difterent Beings are call’d Subfiathes. If lb, 
whether it will not thence lollow. That God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 
the lame common nature ot Subflaiice, diftcr any otherwife, than in a bare 
dillcrent Modification of that Subjlaiue ; as a Tree and a Pebble being in the lame 
lenl’e Body, and agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare 
Modification of that common Matter : which will be a very harlh Do6trine. It 
they fay. That they apply it to God, finite Spirits, and Matter, in three dif- 
ferent Significations ; and that it Hands lor one Idea, when GOD is laid to be 
a Subflaiice ; for another, when the Soul is call’d Subfiance ; and for a third, 
when a Body is call’d fo : If the name Subflaihe Hands for three feveral diHiifft 
Ideas, they would do well to make known thofe diffinft Ideas, or at leaH to 
give three diHiniT names to them, to prevent in fo important a Notion the Con- 
fulion and Errors, that will naturally follow from the promifeuous Ufe of fo 
doubtful a 'I'crm ; which is fo far from being fufpeded to have three diflinifl, 
that in ordinary ufe it has Icarce one clear diffimft Signification : And if they 
can thus make three diHinft Ideas of Subfiance, what hinders why another may 
not make a fourth ? 

§, 19. They who firH ran into the Notion of Aciidents, as a fort of real Beings Sidp.ince arA 
that needed lomcthing to inhere in, were forced to find cut the word Subfiame -A^-eid nts, 0/ 
to fuppm't them. Had the poor Indian Philofopher (who imagin’d that the 
Earth alfo wanted fomething .0 bear it up) but thongiit of this word Sidflaihe, 
he needed not to hra c been at the trouble to find an Elephant to fupport it, and 
a Tortoile to l'upp<rt his Elephant: the word .?«/// would have done it 
eft'eflually. And iv that enquired might have taken it for as good an Anfwer 
from an Ii.di.ai Philofopher, '1 hat Subfiance, without knowing what it is, is that 
w'hich fupports the Earth ; as we take it for a fufficient Anfwer, and good Doc- 
trine, from oiir E.wfcrf/Z Philolbpliers, S\rai Siilfl am e, without knoxving wdint 
it is, is that wdVich fupports Aui dents. So that of .Subfiance we have no Idea 
of what it is, but only a conlus’tl oblcurc one of wjiat it docs. 

§. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent ^7;??; /bz;?, who 
enquir’d into the Nature of Things, would fcarce take it foV a fatisfadtory Ac- 
count, if defiring to learn our Archirr fture, he Ihould be told, That a Pillar 
was a thing lupported by a Bafis, and a Bafis fomething that fupported a Pillar. 

Would he not think himfelf mock’d, inHcad of taught, with Ibch an account 
as this ? And a Hranger to them would be very liberally inffrufted in the na- 
ture of Books, and the things they contain’d, if he fliould be told, that all 
learned Books confided of Paper and Letter, and that Letters were thing! inhe- 
ring in Paper, and Paper a thing that held forth Letters : A notable way of ha- 
ving clear Ideas of Letters and Paper ; but were the Latin words Inbsarentia 
and Subftantia put into the plain Euglifij ones that anfwer them, and were call’d 
Sticking on and Under-propping, they would better difeover to us the very great 
Oearnefs there is in the Dodfrinc of Subfiance^ and Accidents, and fhew of what 
ule they are in deciding of QueHions in Philofophy. 

§. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space. 11 Body be not fuppos’d infinite, 
which I think no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether if G OD placed a Man m^ulimd!' 

VoL. E K Z at of Body'. 
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at the extremity of corporeal Beings, he could not ftrctch his Hand beyond 
his Bcdy ^ If he could, then he would put his where there was be- 

fore Space without Body ; and if there he fpread h\ Fingers, there would ftill 
be Spaw between them without Body. If he could no| ftretch out his Hand, it 
muft be bccaiifc of Ibme external hindrance ^ (for ■v^jC fuppofe him alive, with 
luch a power of moving the Parts of Ins Body that he hath now, which is not 
in it felf impoffible, if GOD fo pleas’d to have it ; or at Icaft it is not impofli- 
blc for God fo to move him : ) Anjl then 1 ask. Whether that which hinders 
his Hand from moving outwards, foe Subftance or Accident, Something or 
Nothing ? And when they have refol^d that, they will be able to rcfolvc them- 
felves what that is, which is or may bdbetween two Bodies at a diftance, that 
is not Body, and has no Solidity. In tjfc mean time, the Argument is at leaft as 
good. That where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmoft Bounds of all Bodies) 
a Body put into motion may move on ; as where there is nothing between, there 
two Bodies muft necclfnrily touch : For piuci Space between, is fufficient to take 
away the ncceflity of mutual Contaft ; bur bare Space in the way, is not fufti- 
cient to flop Motion. The truth is, thefc Mei\miift either own that they 
think Body inliriite, tho’ they are loth to fpeak it out, or elfc affirm that 
is not Body. For I would fain meet with that thinking Man, that can in his 
Thoughts fet any Bounds to Space, more than he can to Duration ; or by think- 
ing, hope to arrive at the end of cither : And therefore, if his Idea of Eter- 
nity be infinite, fo is his Idea of Immenfity ; they arc both finite or infinite 
alike. 

The Torjier of §.22. Farther, thole who aflert the Impofllbility of Space cxifting without 
Mitfer, muft not only make Body infinite, but muft alfo deny a power in God 
Vacuum. annihilate any part of Matter. No one, I fuppole, will deny that God can 
put an end to all Motion that is in Matter, and fix all the Bodies of the Uni- 
verfe in a pcrfcift: Qiiict and Reft, and continue them lb long as he plealbs. 
Whoever then will allow, that God can, during fuch a general Reft, annihilate 
cither this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, muft necclfarily admit the 
Poflibility of a Vacuum : For it is evfidcnt that the Space that was lin’d by the 
Parts of the annihilated Body, will ftill remain, and be a Space witnour llody. 
For the c rcumambient Bodies being in perfeft Reft, arc a Wall of Adamant, 
and in that ftate make it a perfeft ImpolBbility for any other Bi d}’ to get into 
that Space. And indeed the neceflary Motion of one Particle of Matter into 
the place from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a confe- 
quence Irom the Suppofition of Plenitude ; which will therefore need fome. 
better PjooI than a fuppos’d Matter of Faft, which Experiment c.tn never make 
out : our own clear and diftinft/i/frt.f plainly fatisfyingus, that there is no necelfary 
Conneftion between Space and Solidity., lince we can conceive tlie one without the 
(ithcr. And thole who difputc fororagainft a Vacuum, do thereby confels they 
have diftinft Ideas of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of Exren- 
lion void ol Solidity, tho’ they deny its Exiftcnce ; or elfc they difpute about 
notinng at all. For tliey who fo much alter the Signification of words, as to 
call Extenfton Body, and confequcntly make the whole Efl'ence of Body to be no- 
thing but pure Extenlion without Solidity, muft talk abfurdly whenever they 
fpeak of Vacuum, lince it is impoflible for Extenlion to be without Extenlion. 
For Vacuum, wljethcr we affirm or deny its flxiftencc, lignifies Space wirliout 
Body, whofe very Exiftcnce no one can deny to be poffible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from God a power to annihilate any Particle of it. 

^Vac”uu^m** §• to RO as beyond the utmoft bounds of Body in the 

' Univerfe, nor appeal to God’s Omnipocency, to find a Vacuum, tlie Motion of 
Bodies'that are in our view and neighbourhood feem to me plainly to evince it. 
For I dclire any one fo to divide a folid Body, of any dimcniioii he plcafes, a.s 
to make it poflible for the folid Parts to move up and down freely cvci'y way 
within the bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as 
big as the leaft part into which he has divided the laid folid Body. And if 
where the leaft Particle of the Body divided is as big as a MuOaj d-Secd, a void 
Space equal to the bulk of a Muftard-Seed be requilite to make room for the 
free Motion of the parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of its Super- 
ficies, where the Particles of Matter arc 100,000,000 lefs than a Muftard- Seed, 

there 
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there muft alfo be a Space ''piJ offolid Matter as big as loo, ooo, opo part of,? 
Muftard-Seed ; for if it hoju in one, it will hold in tiie orher, and fo on ia inf- 
nium. And let this void JSpace be as little as it will, it deHroys the Hyporhi-.'is 
of Plenitude. For if th^c can be a Space void of Body equal to the fmallelt 
feparate Particle of MatteAnow exifting in nature, ’tis fti’il Space without Body ; 
and makes as great a differei^ between Space and Body, as if it were 
a Diftance as wide as any in tmurc. Anej/thereforc, if we fuppofc nor the void 
Space neceflary to Motion, equal to the lAft parcel of ilie Ju ided fohd Matter, 
but to f r or Iv-:- of it; the lamc Con/equcncc will always follow, of Space 
without Matter. 

§. 24. But the queftion being here, Wlicther the Lien of Space or Extcn/ijn be hicas . / 

the fume with the Idea of liody, it is no^ccclfary to prove the real Exillence of 
aV/uunm, but the //m of it ; which ’ti./plain Men have, when they enquire and ‘ •j '’ ''*' 
difpute, whether there be a Vmtiufn or no. For if they had not the /u'e, 7 of 
Space without Body, they cou!(L)ii<x make a queftion about it.s Fxiriercr ; And 
if their I.len of Body did not irtaudein it I'omeching more than the bare Lha fif 
Space, they could have uo Moubt about the Plenitude of the World; and 
’cwould be as abfurd to dcmrind, wlicchcr there were Space without B dy, as 
whether there were Space without Space, or Body without Body, fmee tiieie 
wcie but different Names of the fame Idc.!. 


§.25. ’Tis true the Ian ( f Exteufura yan^ it ftif fo inf 'parably with all vi- 1 ■ 

lible and moft tangible Qiialities, that it I’uil'ei sus to fee no one, (,r feel very few ".e 
cxternal Objects, without raking in Impreillor.s of J'.xtenlion. too. Th.isReadi- ,7 

nefs ol Fxtenlion to make it felf be taken notice cl fo ccnll.intly with other 
Idca<, has been the eccafion, I guefs, that i’ome have made the w'hole Eflencc of 
Body toconlift in P'.xtcnfion ; which i.s not much to be w^oi dei M at, lince ft me 
have had their Minds, by their Eyes and Ttuch, (the biilkft of all our Senft-s) 

Infill’d wnrh the of Extcnfion, and as it were wholl) pofllfts’d with it, that 
they allow’d no Exiftcnccto any thing that had not Exrcniion. I (hall not now 
argue with tliofc Men, who take the meafure and poftibiliry of all Being, only 
from their narrow and grols Imaginations: Hut having here to do only with 
thole who conclude the fdlcncc of Body to be E\ieiiJiou, bccanfc they fay they 
cannot imagine any fcnftblc Quality of any B< tiy vvitiiout Excenlion ; I lhall de- 
ftre them to coniidcr, That had tiicy rcllcdfcd on their Ideas of Taftes and 
Smells, as mucli as on thole of Sight and Touch ; nay, had they examin’d their 
liens of Tluviger ami Thirft, and fcvcral other Pains, they would have found, 
that they included in them 110 Idea of Extcnfion at all ; which is but an Afiedliou 
of B(,dy, as well as the reft, difcoverablc by our Senies, which arc Icarcc acute 
enough to lot k into the pure Elfenccs of things. 

§.26. Ifiliofe //ettt, which are conftantly join’d to all others, muft thcrcrotc 
be concluded to be the Ellencc of ihoftc tilings, w'liich have conftantiy tliofe, 

Jdmi join’ll to them, and arc inll'parable Irom them; then Unity is without 
dotift the Eilence oi every thing. For there is nor any Objvtft: of Senf’ation or 
Renedion, winch ih es not carry with it tiie Ide.t of one : Bnt the Wcaknelsof 
this kind t'.f ALigun entwe have already (liewn iiifftciertly. 

§. 27. d’o conclude, Whatever Men ftiall tliink et.rcerninf' the F.xifterce of a FJciurfW, ,• 
Vacuum, tins is plain to me, M’hat wc have as clear an /,>vu t;/ .S’purt' ;/.///» J 
from Solidity, as \vc have of Se.lidity diftinft Irom Motion, or Motion from 
Space. Vv’e have not any two more diftindl IJea<, and wc can as caliiy conceive 
Space w'ithout Solidity, as wc can conceive Bixly or Space without Motion ; 
tho’ it be ever fo certain, that neither Body nor Motion can exiit without Space. 

But whether any one will take Space to be only a Relation rei tilting Irom the 
Exiftciicc of other Beings at a diftance, or w'hetlicr they will think the words of 
the moft kuowirg King 5’i/e7;/w/, 'li-e Hcazxn, ai:d t! e Heaven oj Hcuwens, cannot 
contain thee •, or tliofe more emphafical ones ol tlie infpii’d Philofopher St. Paul, 

In him me live, move, and have our Being', are to be unuerftood in a literal fenfe, 

I leave every one to confidcr : only our Idea (\{Spai.e is, I think, Inch ns I liave 
mention’d, and diftinft from that of For whether we confider in Matter 

it fclf the diflance of its coherent folid Parts, and call it, in rcfpciTt of ihofo 
folid Parrs, Exten/ion ; or whether, confidering it as lying liciwecn the Exne- 
• mities of anv Body in its fev'cral Dimcnlions, wc call it be??/.'/’, B.eaddi, and 
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T'hkknefs ; or clfe confiticring it as lying between any two Bodies, or pofitive 
Beings, without any conlideration whether there tii? any Matter or no between, ' 
we call it Diftance : However named or confidcred, Uj^is always the lame uniform 
fimplc Idea of Space, taken from Objects about which o|.r Senfes have been conver- 
fant; whereof having fettled in our Minds, we/:an revive, repeat, and add 
them one to another as often as, we will, and (dbnfider the Space or Diftance 
fo imagin’d, either as fill’d withl'o^id Parts, fiythat another Body cannot come 
tlicre, without difplacing and thruftling out the Body that was there before ; or 
elle as void of Solidity, fo that ateody of equal dimenfions to that empty or 
pure Space may be placed in it, witlWt the removing or expulfion of any thing 
that was there. But to avoid Conwifion in Difeourfes concerning this matter, 
it were poffibly to be wilhcd that thei'iamc Extenjton were apply ’d only to Mat- 
ter, or the Diftance of the Extremitics'^«f particular Bodies j and the term Ex~ 
panfan io Space in general, with or without folid Matter pofl'elfing it, fo as to 
lay Space ii expan led, and Body extended. *i^iit in this, everyone has his liberty : 

1 propole it only lor the more clear and diftinCt way of fpeaking. 

Alendffcrit- §. 28. The knowing piecifely what our Words ftand lor, would, I imagine, in 

^ many other cafes, quickly end the difpute. For I am apt 
■' to think that Men, when they come to examine them, find their limple 
all generally to agree, tho’ in dilcourfe with one another, they perhaps confound 
one another with difterent names. I imagine that Men who abftradt their 
Ihoughts, and do well examine the Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ 
in thinking', however, they may perplex themfelves with words, according to 
the way of I’peaking of the feveral Schools or Sefts they have been bred up in : 
tho’ amongft unthinking Men, who examine not fcrupuloutly and carefully their 
own Ideas, and ftrip them not from the maiks Men ufe for them, but confound 
them witli Words, there muft be cndlcls Difpute, Wrangling, and Jargon : 
efpccially if they be learned bookilh Men, devoted to fome Seft, and accuftom’d 
to the Language of it, and have learn ’d to talk after others. But if it fliould 
happen, that any two tliinking Men, Ihould really have difterent /./ou, Ido not 
fee how they could dilcourfe or argue one with another. Here I muft not be 
miftaken, to think that every floating Imagination in Mens biains, is prei'ently 
of that lort of Ideas I fpeak of. *Tis noteafyfor the Mind to put tift tliofo 
confus d Notions and Prejudices it has imbib’d from Cuftom, Inadvcitcncy, and 
comnnm Convci fation : It requires Pains and Affiduity to examine its Ideas, till 
it rcfolvies them into thole clear and diftinft Ample ones out of which they arc 
compounded ; and to lee wduch amongft its fimplc ones, have or have not a 
nccellary Connexion and Dependance one upon another. Till a Man doth this 
in the primary and (.riginal Notions of things, he builds upon floating and uncer- 
tain Principles, and will often find himfelf at a lofs. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of Duration, and its Simple Modes. 

Vuration is §. I. ^ I H E R E is another fort of Diftance or Length, the Idea whereof we 
petmg Ex- jL pet not frcjm the permanent Parts of Space, but from the fleeting 

tinjioH. and perpetually perifliing Parts of Succcflion. This we call Duration, the Ample 
Modes wliereof are any difterent Lengths of it, whereof we have diftindt Ideas, 
as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time and Eternity. 

Its Idea from §.2. Thc Anfwer of a great Man, to one who ask’d what Time was. Si non 
R^pHwn on yogas mc'Jigo, fwliich amounts to this; the more I fet my fdf to think of it, 
wr hk'rtb. ^ underftand it) might pci-haps peiTuade one, ThatTiwe, which reveals 

our trtb. things, is it fclf not to be difeovered. Duration, Tjme, and Eternity 

arc r.ot without Reafon thought to have fomething very abftrufe in their nature. 
But however remote thefe may feem from our Comprehenfion, yet if we trace 
them right to their Originals, I doubt nor but one of thofc Sources of all our 
Knowledge, vie... Senfation and Refleclion, will be able to furnilh us with thefe 
Ideas, as dear and dilbndl as many other which are thought much lefs obfeure ; 

and 
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and wc (hall find, that thcpdea of Eternity it felf is deriv’d from the fame com- 
mon Original with the rM of our Ideas. 

§. 3. To underftand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with Attention to 
conlider what Idea it is w^iave of Duration, and how we came by it. ’Tis evi- 
dent^ to any one, who willWt obferve what palfes in his own Mind, that there 
is a Train of Ideas, which c^ftantly fuccled one another in his Underftanding, 
as long as he is awake. Refleaion on thefaAppearances of feveral Ideas, one after 
another, in cur Minds, is that which ffirnifhcs us w\th the idea oi Succeffion : 
and the Diftance between any parts oythat Succeflion, or between the Appea- 
rance of any two Ideas in our Minds, k that we call Duration. For whilft we 
are thinking, or w'hilft we receive fii^efllvcly feveral Ideas in our Minds, we 
know that we do cxift j and fo we^l the Exiftcncc, or the Continuation of 
the Exiftcnce of our felves, or any ^ung elfe commenfurate to tlie Succeflion of 
any Ideas in our Minds, the D^/^tion of our felves, or any fuch other Tiling 
co-cxifting with our Thinkincy^ 

§.4. That we have our potion of Sttccejjton and Duration from this Original, 

•viz., from Refledfion on the Train of Ideas which wc find to appear one after 
another in our own Minds, feems plain to me, in that we have no Perception 
of Duration, but by confidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in our 
Underftandings. When that Succeflion of Ideas ceafes, our Perception of Pu- 
ration ceafes with it •, which every one clearly experiments in himfelf, whilft he 
fleeps foundly, whether an Hour or a Day, a Month or a Year ; of which Du- 
ration ol things, whilft he fleeps or thinks not, he has no Perception at all, but 
it is quite loft to him ; and the Moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the 
Moment he begins to think again, feems to him to have no Diftance. ^nd fo I 
doubt not it would be to a waking Man, if it were poflible for him to keep only 
one /dfrt in his Mind, without Variation and the Succeflion of others: A.nd wc 
fee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently on one thing, fo as to take 
but little notice of the Succeflion of Ideas that pals in his Mind, whilft he is 
taken up with that earneft Contemplation, lets flip our of his account a goo'd 
Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time fliorter than it is. But if Sleep 
commonly unites the diftant Parts of Duration, it is becaufe during that Time 
wc have no Succeflion of Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, 
dreams, and Variety oi Ideas make thcmfelves perceptible in his Mind one after 
another ; he hath then, during fuch a dreaming, a Senfation of Duration, and of the 
Length of it ; by which it is to me very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of 
Duration from their Refit [lion on the Train 4 the Ide^s thty obferve to fuccccd 
one another in their own Underftandings ; without which Obfervation they can 
have no Notion of Dmation, whatever may happen in the World. 

§.5. Indeed a Man having, from rcflcdling on the Succeflion and Number of fdcas p/ 

his owii^ J'houghts, got the Notion or Idea o? Duration, he can apply that 
tion to Things which exift while he does not think ; as he that has got the Idea 
of F.xtenlion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can apply it to Diftances, we jleep. 
where no Body is feen or felt. And therefore tho’ a Man has no Perception of 
the Length of Duration, which pals’d whilft he flept or thought not ; yet 
I'.aving oblcrv’d the Revolution of Days and Nights, and found the Length of 
their Duration to be in appearance regular and conftant, he can, upon the Sup- 
polition that that Revolution has proceeded after the fame Manner, whilft he 
was afleep or thought not,. as it ufed to do at other Times; he can, 1 fay, ima- 
gine and make Allowance for the Length of Duration, ^hilft he flept. But if 
Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the World) inftead of their opdinary 
Night’s Sleep, had pafs’d the whole twenty four Hours in one continu’d Sleep, 
the Duration of that twenty four Hours had been irrecoverably loft to them, and 
been for ever left out of their Account of Time. 

§. 6. Thus by refleEling on the apfearingof various Idcfls one after another in our The Idea 
Underfiandings, we get the Notion of ^uccefiton; which if any one Ihould think we Succejpon net 
did rather get from our .Obl^rvation' of Motion by our Senfes, he will perhaps 
be of my Mind, when he conliders that even ^^otion produces in his Mind an 
Idea of Succeflion, no otherwife than as it produces there a continu’d Train of 
diltinguilhable Ideas. For a M4»> looking upon a Body really moving, perceives 
vet no Motion at all, uplefs*. that Motion produces, a conftant Train of 

Ideas..; 
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Ideas, v.g. a Man becalm’d at Sea, out of fight ot* Land, in a fair day, mav 
look on tlie Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole Hour togetJ^er, and perceive no Mo- 
tion at all in either; tho’ it be certain, that two, and |:fcrhaps all of them, have 
mov’d during that time a great way. But as foe^i as he perceives either of 
them to have chang’d Diftance with feme other Kody, as foon as this Motion 
produces any new Idea in him, thdh he perceivis that there has been Motion. 
But wherever a Man is with all things at reft about him, without perceiving 
any Motion at all; if during this Ho^r of Quiet he has been thinking, he will 
perceive the various Ideas of his owi?- Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing 
one after another, and thereby obferile and find Succeflion where he could ob- 
ferve no Motion. ‘t 

§.7. And this, I think, is the Reaftm, lohy Motions very Jloro , tho’ they arc 
conftant, are not peneiv'd by us ; becaufe f** their remove from one I'cnfiblepart 
towards another, their change of Diftaiic^’''’s fo flow, that it caufes no new 
Ideas in us, but a good while one after anothef'' and fonotcanfing a conftant 
Train of new Ideas to fi.llow one another immediJk'ly in our Minds, we hav« 
no Perception of Motion; which conlifting in a conftant Succeflion, we cannot 
perceive that Succeflion without a conftant Succeflion of varying Ideas arifing 
from it. 
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§.8. On the contrary, things that move fo fwifc as not to afteff the Senfes 
diftinftly with fcveral dillinguiftiable Diftarres if their Motion, a dfocaufe 
not any Train of Ideas in the Mind, ae k,' alfo/'c.icixi’u to m' ve : Fir any 
thing that moves round about in a Circle, n leK rime than out /./Wit aie went 
to utcceed one another in ouv M nas, is iU)C fcrccii’d to mece ; but feemsto 
be a perfeft entire Circle of that Mattel t r Colour, and not a part of a Circle in 
Motion. 

§. p. Hence I leave it to others to judge, wliciher it honor probable that our 
I'eai do, whiift we aie aw'akc, lucccvd one tin t her iii our Minds at certain 
D.ftances, not much unlike ti e Imagts in the r fiue <.f a Lanthom, turn’d round 
by the Heat of a Candle, fnis Appearainc ol theirs in Tiain, tho’ perhaps it 
may be femetin es fal'er, aud lomctimcs llow'er, yet, I guefs, varies not very 
much in a waking Man Theie letm tohe certain Bounds to thi kknefs and 
Slowntfs cf the Suciijjioit oj tht le / cm one to another in our Minds, beyond which 
they can neither d.i.,y nor haften. 

$. 10. The Tcalim I have for this odd Conjefture, is, from obferving that in 
the Imprcfllons made upon any of our Senl’es, we can but to a certain degree 
perceive any Succeflion ; which if exccecding quick, the Senfe of Succeffira is 
lift, even III Cales whe'C it is evident that there is a real Succeflion. Let a 
Cannon-Bullet pafs thro’ a Room, and in its way take with it any Limb or 
fleftiy Parts of a Man ; ’tis as clear as any Demonftration can be, that itmuft 
Alike fuccefljvely the two Tides of the Room: Tis alfo evident, that itmuft 
touch one part of the Flefti firft ; and another after, andfoin Succeflion : And 
yet I believe no body, w'ho ever felt the Pain cf fuch a Shot, or heard the Blow 
againft the two diftant Walls, could perceive any Succeflion either in the 
Pain or Sound of fo fwift a Stroke. Such a part of Duration as this, wherein 
we perceive no fucceflion, is that which we may call an Inftant, and is that which 
takesup the time c^ only one Idea in our Minds, without the Succeflion of another, 
wherein therefore we perceive no Succeflion at all. * 

§. 1 1. This alfo happens, where the Motion istofloWy as not to fupply a con- 
ftant Tram of frefh Ideas to the Senfes, asfaft as the Mind is capable of recei- 
ving new ones into it ; and fo other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to 
come into our Minds, between thofe offer’d to our Scnles by the moving Body, 
there the Senfe cf Motion is lofl ; and the Body, tho* it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable Diftance with feme other Bodies, as faft as the Ideas of 
our own Minds do naturally follow one another in Train, the thing feems to 
ftand ftill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows of Sun-dials, and 
ether conftant but flow Motions; where, tho* after certain Intervals, we perceive 
by the Change of Diftance that it hath mov’d, yet the Motion it lelf we perceive 
nor. 

§. 12. So that to me it leems, that the cotfiant and regular Snccejjson of Ideas 
in a waking Man, as it were, the Meafure and Standard of all other Succejfions, 

whereof 
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whereof if Any one either e:^eeds the pace of our Ueas^ as where two Sounds 
or Pains, tSc. take up in tl^ir Succeflion the Duration of but one or elfe 
where any Motion or Su(^(Iion is fo flow, as that it keeps no»j?ace with the 
Ideas in our Minds, or the ^uicknefs in which they take their turns ; as when 
any one or more Ideas, in theii^rdinary Courfe, come into our Mind, between 
thofe which are offer’d to the ajght by the piffcrent perceptible Djftances of a 
Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smeflj following one another, there al- 
fo the Scnfe of a conftant continu’d SucaMon is loft, and we perceive it not 
but with certain Gaps of Reft between. - 

§. 13. If it be fo that the Ideas of our Minds, whilft we have any there, do Tf.eMndcan- 
conftantly change and fhife in a continue Succeffion, it would be impolfible, ** 

may any one fay, for a Man to think of any one thing. By which, if it 
be meant, that a Man may have one Jm-fame Jingle Idea a long time alone in his 
Mind, without any Variation at all, l^ink, in matter of Fad, it is not pojjible ; 
for which (not knowing how the Id/fSs oi our Minds are fram’d, of what Mate- 
rials they are made, whence the^nave their Light, and how they come to make 
their Appearances) I can give no other reafon but Experience : And I would 
have any one try whether he can keep one unvary’d linglc Idea in his Mind, 
without ‘any other, for any confiderable time together. 

§.14. For trial, let him take any Figure, any degree of Lidit or White- 
nefs, or what other he plcafes ; and he will, I fuppofe, find it difficult to keep 
all other Ideas out of his Mind : But that fome, either of another kind, or 
various Confideration of that (each of which Confiderations is a new Lied) 
will conftantly fucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be as wary as he 
can. 

§. I j. All that is in a Man’s power in this Cafe, I think is only to mind and 
obferve what the Ideas are, that take their turns in his Underftanding ; or elfe 
to direft the fort, and call in fuch as he hath a defire or ufe of : But hinder the 
conjlant Succeffion of frefh ones, I think he cannot, tho’ he may commonly chufe 
whether he will heedfully obferve and confider them. 

§. id. Whether thefe fcveral in a man’s Mind be made by certain Mo- 
tions, I will not here difputc ;-^but this I am fare, that they include no Zifa of 
Motion, in their Appearance; and if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other- Serfe Ms- 
wife, 1 think he would have none at all : which is enough to my prelent pur- »««• 

S ofe, and fufficiently Ihews, that the notice wc take of the Ideas of our own 
4 inds, appearing there one after another, is that which gives us the Idea oi 
Succeffion, and Duration, without which we fhould have no fuch Ideas at all. 

*Tis not then Motion, but the conftant Train of /./eai in our Minds, whilft we 
are waking, that furntffjes us with the Idea of Duration, whereof Motion no o- 
therwife gives us any Perception, than as it caufes incur Minds a conftant Suc- 
ceffion of Ideas, as 1 have before fliew’d : And we have as clear an Idea of Suc- 
ceffion and Duration, by the train of other Ideas fucceeding one another in our 
Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, as by the train oi Ideas caus’d by the 
uninterrupted lenfible Change of Diftance between two Bodies, which we have 
from Motion; and therefore wc fhould as well have the Idea of Duration, were 
there no Senfe of Motion at all. 

§.17. Having thus got the /ifea of Duration, the next thing natural for the 
Mind to do, is to get feme Meafure of this common whereby it 

might judge of its different Lengths, and confider the diftindf Order wherein 
feveral thingis exift, without which a great part of our Knowledge would be 
confus’d, and a great part of Hiftory be render’d very ufelefs. This Confide- 
ration of Duration, as fet out by certain Periods, and mark’d by certain Mea- 
furesor Epochs, is that, I think, which moft properly we call Time. ^ AgoodMa- 

§. 18. In the meafuring of Extenfion, there is nothing more requir’d but <,^7-, 
the Application of the Standard or Meafure we make ufe of to the thing, oimujt divide 
whofe Extenfion we would be infiirm’d. But in the meafuring of Duration tohoieDu- 
this cannot be done, becaufe no two different parts of Succeffion can be 
pether to meafure one another : And nothing being a Meafure of Duration but ° 

Duration, as nothing is of Extenfion but Extenfion, we cannot keep by us any 
{landing unvarying Meafuie of Duration, which conlifts in a conftant fleeting 
Succeffion, as we can of ceauin Lengths of Extenfion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, 

Vot. I- L &c. 
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tyc. markM out in permanent parcels of Matte^. Nothing then c culd fervid 
well for a convenient Mcafure of Time, but what has divided the whole Length 
of its Duration into apparently equal Portions, b]Aconftaatly repeated Perils. 
What Portions of Duration are not diftinguilh’d/ or confider’d as diftinguilh’d 
and meafur’d by fucli Periods, coihe not fo pron^rly under the Notion of Time, 
as appears by fuch Phrafes as thefc, w*,. Befiq& all ‘Time, and v>hen Tmejhall bt 
m 7mrB. I 

§• ip- The diurnal and annual iSim, as having been, from the 

i>w of the beginning of Nature, conftant, regular, and univerfally oblervablc by all Man- 
SunandMotP kind, and fuppos’d equal to one arwther, have been with reafon made ufeoffor 
t/>e Meafure of Duration. But the fdiftinftion of Days and Years having de- 
TmeT“°^ pended on the Motion of the Sun, V has brought this Miftake with it, that it 
has been thought that Motion and Dui^tion were the Meafure one of another: 
For Men, in th-^ meafuring of the Lengtlhfffime, having been accuftom’d to the 
of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, iwrs, &!.. which they found them- 
felves upon any mention of Time or Duratiorhfrefently to think on, all which 
Portions of Time were meafur’d out by the Motion of thofe heavenly Bodies ; 
they were apt to confound Time and Motion, or at leaft to think that they 
had a nccelTary Connexion one with another : whereas any conftant periodical 
Appearance, or Alteration of Ideas in feemingly equidiftant Spaces of Dura- 
tion, if conftant and univerfally oblervablc, would have as well diftinguilh’d the 
Intervals of Time, as thofe that have been made ufe of. For fuppofing the Sun, 
which fome have taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the fame diftance 
of Time that it now every day comes about to the fame Meridian, and tnai 
gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the fpace of an annual 
Revolution, it had fenfibly increas’d in Brightnefs and Heat, and fo decreas’d 
again ; would not fuch regular Appearances ferve to meafure out the Diftances 
oi Duration to all that could obferve it, as well without as with Motion ? 
For if the Appearances were conftant, univerfally obfervable, and in equi- 
diftant Periods, they would ferve Mankind for Meafure of Time as well, were 
the Motion away. 

But mt fi ^ freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, returning at 

ihtr^Mohov, equidiftant Periods in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ferve Men to reckon 
but periodical their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun : And in eft’eft we fee, that fome 
Appearances. People in counted their Years by thc coming of certain Birds amongft 

them at their certain Scafons, and leaving them at others. For a Fit of an 
Ague, the Senfe of Hunger or Thirft, a Smell or a Tafte, or any other Idea 
returning conftantly at equidiftant Periods, and making it fclf univerfally be 
taken notice of, voould not fail to meafure out the Courfe of Succelfion, and dif- 
tinguilh the Diftances of Ih/te. Thus wc fee that Men born blind count Time 
well enough by Years, whofe Revolutions yet they cannot diftinguifli by Mo- 
tions, that they perceive not : And I ask whether a blind Man, who diftin- 
guifti’d his Years either by the Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter ; by the 
Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Tafte of any Fruit of the Autumn ; 
would not have a better Meafure of Time than the Romans had before tlie Re- 
formation of their Calendar by Julius Cafar, or many other People, whofe 
Years, notwithftanding the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make 
ufe of, are very irregular ? And it adds no fmall Difficulty to Chronology, 
that the exaff Lengths of the Years that fevcral Nations counted by, are hard 
to be known, they differing very much one from another, and I think I may 
fay all of them from the precife Motions of the Sun. And if the Sun mov’d 
from the Creation to the Flood conftantly in the ^Equator, and foequall) dif- 
pers’d its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts of the Earth, in days all of 
the fame Length, without its annual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late in- 
genious Author fuppofes ; I do not think it very cafy to imagine, that fnot- 
withftanding the Motion of the Sun) Men Ihould in the Aate'diluvian World 
from the beginning count by Years, or mcafure their Time oy Peiious, that had 
Kotwo parts no fenftble Marks very obvious to diftinguiih them by. 

efDuratim ai. But perhaps it will befaid, without a regular Motion, fuch as of the 

other, how could it ever be known that fuca Periods were equal? 
te’VeqMl. which I anfwcr, the Equality of any other returning Appearances migut be 

hxQvra 
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known by the fame wny that that of Days was known, or prefnmM to be fo at 
firit ; which was only l)v theni by the Train of Ideas which had palsd 

in Mens Minds in the Inieiiuds : by which Train of Mw difeovering inequality in 
the nacurnl Days, but nonc^the artihcial l|ays, the artificial Days or 
were giif'fsM to be equal, wln^h was fufficienc to make them lerve for a Mea- 
fure. 'J"ho’ exa^fer Search liasfince di/cov(r'd. Inequality in the diurnal Rerolii- 
lions ol the Sun, and wc know not wIk tlicr the annual alfo be not unequal : 

Thcic yer, by their prefuirfd and appare^nt Equality, ferve as well to reckon 
'ihme by (rlio" not to meafure the Pai'ts of Duration cxaftly) as if they could 
be protVl to be exac^lly equal. We muft,^i:hercfore carefully dillinguifli betwixt 
Dunuiou itlelf and the Meafurcs we mn^ ufe of to judge of its Length. Dura- 
ticai in it lelf is to be confideVd as^oing on in one conftant, equal, uniform 
Courl'c : JJur none of the Mcafures ()L^, which wc make ufe of, can be known 
to do fo; nc^r can we be a(fur\_^*^t rlicir afligifd Parts or Periods arc equal 
in Deration one to another ^ two fucceffive Lengths of Duration, however 
miraiur’d, can never l>e demonftrated robe equal. The Motion of the Sun, 
which the World iifed lo long and fo confidently for an exaft Meafure of Dii- 
lation, has, ns 1 faid, been found in its fcvcrnl parts unequal : And tho' Men 
lui’.e ol late made ufe of a Pendulum, as a more (Icddy and regular Motion 
tliaii that ol the Sun, or (to fpcak more truly) of the Earth ; yet if any one 
ihould be ask’d how he certainly kiuAvs that the two fucceffive Swings of a 
Pcndukmi aie equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him that they areinlalll- 
bly fo : Since we cannot be fure, rJint the Caufc of that Motion, which is 
unknown tons, fhall always operate equally; and wc arc lure that the Medium 
in whic!i r!i^' Pendulum moves, is not conftancly the fame: Eitlier of which va- 
rying, may alter the Ikjuality offuch Periods, and thereby deftn^y the Certainty 
and i:\adtnt'l’s ol tlie Meafure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of 
<>thcr Appeaianccs; the Notion of Duration Hill remaining dear, tho’ our Afca- 
jiircsof It cannc'^t any of them be dcmonllratcd to be cxnat. Since then no two 
Portions (/f Succefllon can be brought together, it is impo/fible ever certainly to 
know ihcir li,qnaliLy, All that we can do for a Meafure of Time, is to take 
liich as ha\‘e c(‘nnnnal fuccefllve Appearancev at feemingly equidiftant Periods; 
vf which Fjiuahty vee have mother Meafure^ but fuch as the T'raia of aur 
inv?i hue l -dg’d in our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable 
Realbns, to pcrlliaue us of their Equality. 

§.22. One ilnng Icems ilrangc to me, that whilil all Men manifeftly mea- 
fil’d 'i'imc by the Moiinn of the great and vifible Bodies of the World, Ti?t:e 
y ’C Hiould he to be the Majave (f Motion ; whereas kis ('bvlous to every 

<me who reflects ever fo lirtle on it, that to meafure Motion, Space is as nccef- 
jhry to be conlidcn’d ns I'lmc ; and thofe who look a little farther, will find 
alio tlie Bulk of tiie thing movkl needfary to be taken into the Computation, 
by any one who will clliniatc cn’ meafime Motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor 
indeed does \;<vh()n any othcrwilc conduce to the meafuring of Duration, than 
as ic ccnlhuuly brings about the Return of certain fenfiblc //iw, in feeming 
ri]U!di(hint Pe.Mc ds. For, if the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a 
Ship driven b\' unfteddy Winds, fomecimes very ilow, and at others irregularly 
very fwift ; or if being conftantly equally fwift, it yet was not circular, and 
produc’d n('t the Jhmc A p[ earances, it would not at all help us to meafure Time, 
any more than the I'ecming unequal Motion of a Comet does. 

§.2?. A'limiv', IhiirSy Da)s and Tears, are then no more neceJJ ary to 7 ]me or Minutes, 
Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards and Miles, mark’d out in any Matter, are Hfwrj w 
to F.xreniion : For tlu/ wc in this part of the Univerfc, by the conftant ufe of 
them, as of Periods fer out by the Revolutions of the Sun, or known Parts 
of fucii Pcriotls, have fix’d the Ideas offuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, ration. 
which wc apply to all Parts of Time, whole Lengths we would confidcr ; 
yet there may be other Parts of the Univerfe, where they no more ufe thefe 
Meafurcs (if our’s, than m Japan they do our Inches, Feet or Miles; but yet 
fonv. thing nnn logons to them there muft be. For without feme regular perio- 
dical Returns, wc could not meafure our felves, or fignify others the 
L(*ngth of any Duration, iho’ at the fame time the World were as full of Mo- 
tion as i* is now, but no part of itdifpos’dintoregularandapparentlyequi- 
Vor. I. Li diftant 
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diftanr Revolutions. But the difterent Mealurcs that may be made ufe of fnv 
the Account of I'imc, do not at all alter the notion of Duration, which is tlv: 
thing to be meafur d ; no more thin the different /Standards of a Foot and a 
CubR alter tlie notion of Extenficin to thofe, whef make ufe of thofe diflcrcnc 
Mcafurcs. v i 

.-VZ-oj/j/t'e §.25. riic Mind having once got fuch a Meidure of Time as the anniinl Re- 
Sun, can apply that Mcafure to Duration, wherein that Mcafure 
f.for.h-}ore i^h'if did not exift, and with which, in the reality of its Being, it had no- 
l',)nc. tiling 10 do: For fliould one Fiy, U'haf,-4/7V7/;^w was born in the 271 2^/; Year of 
the ^Julian Period, it is altogether asfntclligible, as reckoning from the begin- 
ning of the World, tho’ there were back no M >rion of the Sun, nor any 
orlicr Motion at all. For tho* the Period be Tuppos’d to begin fever a 1 

hundred Years before there were really Days, Nights or Years, mark’d 
out by any Revoluiions of the Sun ; yet \v%s7eck0n as riiit, and thereby mca- 
iure Duration as well, as if really at that tin^4 Uic Sun had e.\iftcd, and kept 
the lame ordinary Motiem it doth now. 1 lie LlelPvf Duration irjaal to an auuutil 
Revolution vj the Siin^ is as eafily applicable to Duration^ zvhere 
S. n nor Mvtioixms^ ns the Z/c// of a Foot or Yard, reken from Botlies here, 
ca > be applied in oi:r ’] hemghts to Diftances beyond the Cunfnes of the World, 
whore au* no Bodies at all.' 

§ 26. For luppofmg it were ^^>^9 Miles, or Millioi s of from this 

plate to the rcmoieft Body of the Univerle (fn' being h!ute, it nnift lie nr a 
eeunin dillance^ as we luppofe it to be 5639 Years fr<m; tins time t<\ the liMl 
t\ Hence ol any Body in the beginning of tne World ; 21'c 07;/, in our Thoughts, 
apply this Meafur e 0} a Year to DnYutmi before the Creatton., or beyond the Dura- 
tu n > f Bodies or Motion, as we can mis Meafure of a Mile to Space beye nd the 
utnx‘)r ij('dies^ and by the one meafure Duration, whoie there was no Motion, 
asS well as by the other meafure Space in our Though’s, where there is no Body. 

§.27. If u be objetffed CO me here, That in this wav of explaining of dhme, 
I have begg vvhat^I fhould nor, vix,. That the World is neither eternal nor 
infinite; 1 anfwer, That to my prefent pui pofe it is not needful, in this pliicc, 
to make ule of Arguments, to evince the World to be finite, both in Duration 
and Extenlion ; bin it being at leatt as conceivable as the contrary, I have cer- 
tainly the liberty to fuppofe it, as well as any one hath to fuppofe the contra- 
ry : And I doubt not but that every one i\\^t will go about it, may eafily iOturiw' 
in his Mind the beginning ij Motion^ t ho* not of all Duration^ and fo may come 
to a Itop and non ultra in his Coniidcration of Motion. So alfo in his Thoughts 
he may fet Limits to Body, and the E.xtenlion belonging to it, but nor to 
Sp ce where no Bc'idy is , the utmoll bounds of Space and Duration being be- 
yond the reach of Ihoughr, as well as tlie utmoll bounds of Number arc be- 
yond the largeft Comprehenfion of the Mind j and all for the fame real'on, as wc 
fhall fee in another Place. 

pjevYuiy 28. By the fame means therefore, and from the fame Original that wc come 

to have the Idea of J inie, \^c liave alfo that Idea which wc call Eternity • 2/2-. 
having got the Idea of Succeflion and Duration, by refiedfing on the I'rain of 
our own Ideas caus'd in us cither by the natural Appearances of thofe Ideas 
coming conllantly of thcmfclves into our waking Thoughts, or clfe caus'd by 
external Objefts fucceflivcly aftedting our Senfes ; and having from the Revolu- 
tions of the Sun got the of certain Lengths of Duration, weean, in our 
houghes, add Inch Lengths of Duration to one another as often as wc picale, 
and apply them, fo added, to Durations paft or to come: And this we can 
cominue to do on, witiiout Bounds or Limits, and proceed in infiaitum^ and 
apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of the Sun to Duration, fuppos'd 
bcloie the Sun's, or any other Motion had its Being; wiiicli is no more difticulc 
or abfurd, than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow one 
H mr to-day upon the Sun-Dial, to the Duration of lomething laft ni^ht, v. g» 
the burning of a Candle, which is now abfolutely feparate from all aftaal Mo- 
tion : And it is as impoffible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laft 
night to co-exift with any Motion that now is, or ever fhall be, as for 
any part of Duration, that was before the beginning of the World, to co-- 
exift with the Motion of the Sun now. But yet this hinders not, but that 

havirg 
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having the Ilea, of hr Lviigthofthc Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between 
the M-.i ik'i oi two Hours, I can asdiftindlly jucafurc in my TThou'dus the Dura- 
tion of that Candlc-LighCt laft mglit, as ican the Duration of any thing that 
does now cxifi: : And it is more than tojthiiik, that had the Sun flione then 
on 'the Di d, and mov’d_ after the fame rate it doth now, the S iadow on 
the D'al would liave puls’d from one Hour-line to another, whillt that Flame 
of the Candle lalied. 

§. 2S>. J’iic Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only the i/e/i I hare of 
the Lengetj of certain periodical regular Motions, neii her of winch Motions do 
ever all at once cxift, but only in the AF/zj I have of them in my Memory de- 
riv’d from my Senfes or Refledfion ; I ca)i’ with the fame cafe, and f u tiie fame 
rcalon, apply it in my Thoujjhts to D^^^ation, antecedent to all manner of Mo- 
tion, as wch as to any thing that isjidta Minute, or a Diy, antecedent to the 
Moiion, tliat at this very momtWt' the Sun is in. All things pail are o.iaallv 
and perfectly at reftj and t^'this way of Confidcration of "^hi m are all o'-.e, 
whcLucr ri.ey were before the beginning of ihc World, or but yelle: <lay : the 
mea{'nY',ng of any Duratiouby lome Motion, tlvyoulittg n>r at all on the reai Co-cx- 
iflcuce of diat cinne to that Motion, or any or iicr Periods of Revolution but 
the iiaving a Jear Idea oj'tl;e lungth of fomc yicv\oX\CA\ known M non, or oij-.er 
Inrei vals of Du. atiun in my Mind, and apfiljiug thmt to thee Dm.iiiou ..j the thing I 
'vevuld meitj'iye. 

§ 30. Hence we fee, that Ibme Men imagine the Duration of the World 
fnim Ks full I’.xidei'ce tothis prefcnc Year i(58g. tohave oecn Years, (ir equal 
to yOjsa ami. id Revolutions of the Sun, andotiiers a great deal more ; as the 
J'.gv ttii'io (f <'ld, who, in the time of .'//irsviK /er, counted 33000 Years from toe 
K gn • ! me Sun 1 and the Cn/wi/ei now, wiio account tlw World 3,369,000 
Y’.ais 'Id, or mie: whicn longer Duration of die W- rid, accordin'' to clieir 
C' mpiuaiion, the’ 1 Oiouldnoi bciicvc to be true , ye: I can equally im igine it 
wiiii l.em, and as t’ uly undcilland, and fay one is Icm.ger than the o.ner, as I 
nnderllam!, chat Aleth’ija'em'i Ldc was longer than Enoch's. And if the com- 
mon rcck('ni'.''g of 5 639lhould he true, (as it may be as well as any other af- 
licu’d) i' iiinuers not at all my imagining wnat others mean, wiien tncy make 
the Vi (uld 1000 Years older, lince every one may witii the fame Facility ima- 
gii.c (Ido not liiy believe) tlic World to be 50,000 Years old, as 56 ,9 , and 
n'liy as weh conceive the Duration of 50,000 Yoars, as 5639 Whereby it ;q- 
peais, tint to t/je lueaf/iriiig 'he Duration cj any thing by Tune, it is not rcqui'n e tiiac 
tltat thing lliould be co-cxillcnt to the Motion we meafure by, or any other pe- 
riodical Revolution; but it to this purpefe, that nee have the Tea oi the 

J.cigfb of nny regular peri 0 dual Appearames^ which we can in our Minds apply to 
Dnnu'on, with which the Motion or Appearance never co cxifled. 

§.31. For as in the Hillory of the Creation deliver’d by Mofes, I can im.a- 
gine that Light exifted three Days before the Sun was, or had any Motion, 
baiely by thinking, that the Duration of Light before the Sun was created, 
■was lo long as (if the Sun had mov’d then, as it doth now) would have been 
eq lal to tnree of his diurnal Revolutions ; lb by the fame way 1 can have an Idea 
of the C 7 -u().«, or Angels, being created, before there was cither Light, or any 
onnuiii’d Moiion, a Minute, an Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if 
1 can t'Utcoiilider Duration equal to one Minute, before cither the lieing or Mo- 
tion of any Bi dy, I can add one Minute more nil 1 come to 60 ; and by the 
fame way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years (/. e. fuch or fuch parts of die 
Sun’s Revolution, or any other Period, wliereof 1 have the Idea) proceed in in- 
finitutn, and fuppofe a Duration exceeding as many fuch Periods as I can 
reckon, let me add whilft I will ; which I think is the Notion we have of 
Eternity, of whofe Infinity we have no other Notion, than we have of the In- 
f.niry of Number, to which we can add for ever without end. 

§.32. And thus I think it is plain, that thofe two Fountains of all 
Knowledge before- mention’d, nix.. Rcjle'ciion taxvX Senfation^ we get the Ideas of 
Dii> ation, and the Mcafures of it. 

T^ov fiifl. By obferving what palfes in our Minds, how our Ideas there in 
train ccnttantly fome vanilh, and others begin to appear, we come by the Idea 
of Sueiejj'ton. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, By obfei ving a diftancc in the Parts of this Succefiion, v. e get the 
Idea of Duration. 

‘Thirdly, By Senfation obferv’mg pertain Appearances, at certain rcpt'hir and 
feeminp eqiiidiftanr Peiiods, we the IJeat of cartaln Lengths or Miujuie^ uj 
Dutation, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, &c. 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thole Meafures of Time, our Ideas of flared 
Length of Duration in our Minds, as oleen as we will, we can came to imagine 
Duration, ivhere nothing does really endure or cxift ; and thus we imagine to-mor- 
row, next Year, or levcn Years hence. 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat any fuch Idea of any Length of Time, as of a 
Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often a.<^'e will in our own I’houghrs, and add- 
ing them to one another, without ever ^ning to the end of fuch Addition any 
nearer than we can to the end of Nunv&q*, to which we can always add, we 
come by the A/m of Fteiuity, as the future Vernal Durati<m of our Souls, as 
well as the Eternity of that Infinite Being, whiS^^muft neccllanly have always 
exifled. 

Sixthly, By confidering any part of infinite Duration, as fet out by periodical 
Meal'urcs, we come by the Idea of what we call ‘Time in general. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Duration and Expanfion^ confiderd together. 


of FieatcY and 

Icfu 


Expavfon 7Jot 
tn urded by 
Math r. 


§. 1. ^ I ''HO’ wc have in the precedent Chapters dwelt prertv long rn the 

1 Confiderations of Space and Duration ; yet they beirg I Icai ( t jyre- 
ral Concernment, that have Ibmething very abllnife and peculi ir in tiuM fs'.i- 
ture, the comparing them one with another may pei liaps be of ufe fu-t-icir 
Illuftration ; and we may have the more clear and diftin^f Conception of them, 
by taking a view of them together. Diftancc or Space, in its limplc alidracc 
Conception, to avoid Confulion, I call Expan/lm, to diftinpuifli it fiom F.-ini- 
fjon, wdiich by fome is ulVd to exprefsthis diftancc only, as it is in tlic fl 1 d Ihins 
of Matter, and fo includes, or at leaft intimates the Idea Body; Whereas 
the Idea of pure Dirtance includes no fiieh thing. I prefer alfo the wotd F.x- 
panjion xo Space, bccaule is often appl)’d to Diftance of fleeting fucceillvt: 
Parts, which never cxifl together, as well as to tliolc wliieli are permanent. 
In both thefe (yii,. Expanfton and Duration) the Mind has this common Idea of 
continued Lengths, capable of greater or lels Q^iantiiics : For a Man has as 
clear an Idea of the Diflerence of the Length of an Hour, and a Day, as of an 
Inch and a Foot. 

§. 2 . The Mind, having got the Idea of the Length of any part of Expanfion, 
let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, as has been laid, re- 
peat that Idea ; and fo adding it to the former, enlarge its Idea cf Length, and 
make it equ.al to two Spans, or two Paces ; and fo as often as it will, till it equals* 
the Diftancc of any Parts of the Earth one from another, and incrcal'c thus, till 
it amounts to the diftance of the Sun, or remoteft Star. By Inch a Progrclfion 
as this, fetting out from the Place where it is, or any other Place, ir can pro- 
ceed and pafs beyond all thofe Lengths, and find nothing to ftop its going on, 
either in, or without Body. *Tis true, we can eafily in our t houghts come to 
the End of folid Extenfion ; the Extremity and Bounds cf all Body, wc. have 
no difiiculty to arrive at : But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- 
der its Progrefs into this endlefs Expanfion ; of that it can neither find nor con- 
ceive any end. Nor let any one fay. That beyond the Bounds of Body, there is 
nothing at all, unlcfs he will confine GOD within the Limits of Matter. 
Solomon, whofe Underftanding was fill’d and enlarg’d with Wifdom, feems to 
have other Thoughts, when he lays. Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot 
contain Thee : And he, I think, very much magnifies to himfelf the Capacity of 
his own Underftanding, whoperfuades himfelf, that he can extend his Thou^ts 
farther than GOD exifls, or imagine any Expanfion where he is not. 


§. 
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§.3. Juft fo is it in Diiration. The h/Uni having got tht Uen of aay Length of Nor Dur-it ov 
Duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge fit, not only beyond its own, but be- h Moum. 
yond the Exiftence of all corporeal Beings, and all the Meafures of Time, 
taken from the great Bodies of the Woyilp, and their Motions. But yci every 
one eafily admits. That tho* we make Duration boundlefs, as certainly it is, we 
cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, every one eafily allows, fills 
Eternity ; and ’tis hard to find a Rcafon, why any one Ihould doubt, that he 
Lkewiie fills Immenfity His infinite Being is certainly as boundlefs one way as 
another ; and methinks it alcribes a little too much to Matter, to fay, where 
there is no Body, there is nothing. 

§,4, Hence, I think, we may learn the Rcalbn w/jy oHf familiarly, and Why Mr 
without the leaft hefitation, fpeaks <){, and fuppofes Eternity, and fticks not niore eapiy 
to aferibe Infinity to Duration •, butWs/with more doubting and referve, that many ‘npnni 
admit, or fuppofe the Infinity of Space. The Realbn whereof feemstomc to be 
this. That Duration and Exten^h being nfed as Names of Afi'eftions belonging 
to other Beings, we eafily c^iceive in G O D infinite Duration, and we cannot 
avoid doing fo : But not attributing to him Extenfion, but only to Matter, 
which is finite, wc are aptcr to doubt of the Exiftence of Expanfion without 
Matter ; of which alone we commonly fuppofe it an Attribute. And there- 
fore when Men purfue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt ro ftop at the 
Confines of Body j as if Space were there at an end too, and reach’d no farther. 

Or if their /./m upon confideration carry them farther, yet they term what is 
beyond the Limits of the Univerfe, imaginary Space ; as if it were nothing, 
becaufe there is no Body exifting in it. Whereas Duration, antecedent to all 
Body, and to the Motions which it is meafur’d by, they never term imagi- 
nary j becaufe it is never fuppos’d void of fome other real Exiftence. And if 
the Names of things may at all direft our Thoughts towards the Originals of 
Mens Jdeat, (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may havc'occalioii 
to think by the name Duration, that the Continuation of Exiftence, with a 
kind of Refiftance to any deftruftive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity 
(which is apt to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute ana- 
tomical parts of Matter, is little different from Hardnefs) were thought to 
have fome Analogy, and gave occafion to Words, fo near of kin as Duraie and 
Durum ejfe. And that Durare is apply ’d to the Idea of Hardnefs, as well as that 
of Exiftence, we fee in Horace, Epod. \ 6 . ferro duravit [acula But be that as 
it will, this is certain. That whoever purfues his own Thoughts, will find 
them f'metimes launch out beyond the Extent of Body into the Infinity of 
Space or Expanfion ; the Idea whereof is diftindl and Icparare from Body, and 
all other things: which may (tothofe who pleafe) be a Subject of farther Me- 
ditation. 

§ 5 . Time in general is to Duration, as Place to Expanfion. I'hcy are fo mucli 
of thofe boundlefs Oceans of Eternity and immenliry, as is fet out and diftin- ''ft'"" " 
guifti’d from the reft, as it were by Land-marks ; and fo ate made ufc of to dc- pf'jidu '' 
note the Pofition of finite real Beings, in rclpcd one to another, in thofe uni- 
form infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Thcfc rightly confidci’d are only 
Ideas of determinate Diftapecs, from certain known Points fix’d in diftinguifli- 
able fenlible things, and fuppos’d to keep the lame diftance one from another. 

From fuch Points fix’d in feniible Beings we reckon, and from them wc mcafure 
our Portions of thofe infinite Quantities ; which fo conlider’d, are that which 
we call Ttme and Place. For Duration and Space being in themfelves uniform 
and boundlefs, the Order and Pofition of things, without fuch known fettled 
Points, would be loft in them, and all things w^ould lie jumbled in an incurable 
Confufion. 

^. 6 . Time and Place token thus for determinate diftinguifhable Portions of Tw 

thofe infinite Abyfles of Space and Duration, fet out, or luppos’d to be diftin- 
guifli’d from the reft by Marks, and known Boundaries, have each of them a d" 

twofold Ac c'ptation. 

Fvfit, Time m general is commonly taken forfomuchof infinite Duration, 
as is meafur’d out by, and co-cxiftent with the Exiftence and Motions of the E rijferu p and 
great Bodies of the Univerfe, as far as we know any thing of them: And in MotmofUt- 
tlus fenfe. Time begins and ends with die Frame of this fcnfible World, as in 

thefe 
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_thefe Phrafes before mention’d, hejhre aU Ttme, or when Time fhaU be no mere J 
“'place likewife is taken fometimes ror that Portion of infinite Space, which is 
pofl'efs’d by, and comprehended wijlhin the material World ; and is thereby 
diflinguilh’d from the reft of Expanlion ; tho’ this may more properly be call’d 
Extenjion^ than Place. Within thcfe two are confin’d, andby the obfervable 
Parts of them are meafur’d and determin’d the particular Time or Duration 
and the particular Extenfion and Place of all corporeal Beings. 

Somftimes §. 7- Secondly Sometimes the word ’Time is ufed in a larger Senfe, and is 
for fo much apply ’d to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really diftin- 
oft!ti<er, as gujfjj’tl and meafur’d out by this real Exiftence, and periodical Motions of 
MM/itres »-»- Bodies that were appointed from the Beginning to be for Signs, and for Sea- 
iel from the fons, and for Days, and Years, and are "accordingly our Meafures of Time ; 
Bulk or Mo- but fuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, which we, upon 
tots of Bodies, any occafion, do fuppole equal to certain Lengths of meafur’d Time ; ana fb 
confider them as bounded and determin'd. we Ihould Tuppofe the Crea- 

tion, or Fall of the Angels, was at the Beginning of 'the Julian Period, we Ihould 
fpeak propel ly enough, and fhould be underftood, if we faid, *tis a longer time 
fince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of the World, by 764 Years : 
whereby we would mark out fo much of that undiftinguifli’d Duration, as we 
f'uppofe equal to, and would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of the Sun, 
moving at the rate it now does. And thus likewife we fometimes fpeak of 
Place, Diftance, or Bulk in the great Inane beyond the Confines of the World, 
when we confider fo much of that Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a 
Body of any affign’d Dimenfions, as a Cubick-Foot ; or do fuppofe a Point in it 
at fuch a certain diftance from any part of the Univerle. 

77117 hdoog ^ to § 8. Where and When arc Queftions belonging to all finite Exiftences, and are 
all Beings, by US always reckon'd from fome known Parrs of this fenfible World, and 
from fome certain Epochs mark’d out to us by the Motions obfervable in it. 
Without fome fuch fix’d Parts or Periods, the Order of things would be loft to 
cur finite Underftandings, in the boundlefs invariable Oceans of Duration and 
Expanfion j which comprehend in them all finite Beings, and in their full Ex- 
tent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are apt not to wonder chat we 
comprehend them not, and do fo often find our Thoughts at a lofs, when we 
would confider them either abftraftly in themfelves, or as any way attributed to 
the firft incomprchenfible Being. But when apply’d to any particular finite Be- 
ings, the Extenfion of any Body is fo much of that infinite Space, as the Bulk of 
that Body takes up. And Place is the Poficion of any Body, when confider’d 
at a certain diftance from fome other. As the Idea of the particular Duration 
of any thing is an Idea of that Portion of infinite Duration which palfcs during 
the Exiftence of that thing; fo the Time w/;e»the thing exifted is the A/ea of 
that Space of Duration which pafs'd between fome known and fix'd Period of 
Duration, and the Being of that thing. One fhews the diftance of the Ex- 
tremities of the Bulk or Exiftence of the fame thing, as that it is a Foot 
fquare, or lafted two Years ; the other (hews the diftance of it in Place, or 
Exiftence, from other fix’d Points of Space or Duration, as that it was in the 
middle of Lincolns- Inn-Fields^ or the firft Degree of Taurus, and in the Year of 
our Lord idyi. or the loooth Year of the Period : All which Diftances 
we meafure by preconceiv’d Ideas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, 
as Inches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees ; and in the other, Minutes, Days, and 
Years, & c. 

9 ' and Duration have a great Con- 

art Exunjioo-, fotunity ; and that is, tho’ they arc juftly reckon’d amongft our Jtmple Ideas, yet 
and all ti* ’ none of the diftinft Ideas we have of either is without all manner of Cmpofi- 
PartiofDu- tiott*-, it is the very Nature of both of them to confift of Parts: but their 

Parcs 

Duration* 


♦ It htts been objefled to Mr. Loeke^ thut if Space confifts of Parrs, as 'tis confefs’d in this 
place, he ibould not have reckon'd it in the number of Simple ldeas\ becaufe it Teems to be 
inconfiftcnt with what he fays elfewhere. That a Simple ld$a is uncompouftdid^ and contain t in it 
nothing hut one uniform Atfeatanci or Conception of the Mindy and is not difiingui finable into different 
Ideas. 'Tis further objetted, That Mr. Ltskt has not given in the nth Chapter of the zd 

Book, 
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Parts being all of the fame kind, and without the Mixture of anyother 
hinder them nor from having a place amongft Ample Ideas. ^ Could the Mind, as 
in Number, come to fo fmall a Part of Ex^.tnfion or Duration, as excluded Di- 
vifibility, that would be, as it were, the iudivifible Unit, or Idea ; by Repeti- 
tion of which, it would make its more enlarged Ideas of Extenfion and Duration. 
But fince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of any Space without Parts ; 
inftead thereof it makes ufe of the common Meafures, which by familiar Ulc, 
in each Country, have imprinted themfelves on the Memory, (as Inches and 
Feet • or Cubits and Parafangs ; and fo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Years in Duration :) The Mind makes ufe, I fay, of fuch Ideas as thele, as fim- 
ple ones ; and thefe are the component Parts of larger Ideas, which tlie Mind, 
upon occafion, makes by the addition of fuch known Lengths which it is ac- 
fluainted with. On the other fide, the; ordinary fmalleft Mealurc wc have oi 
cither is look’d on as an Unit in Number, when the Mind by Diyilnn would 
reduce tliem into lefs Fraftions. Tho^ on both lides, both in Addition and D:- 
vidon either of Space or Durat-on. when the Idea under confideration becomes 
very bic or very final), its profile Bulk becomes very obicurc and contuled ; m.a 
it IS the Number of its repeated Additions or Divilions, that alone remains 
clear and diftindf, as will eafily appear to any one who will let his Ihoiights 
Joofc in the vaft Expanlion of Space, or DivifibiHty of Matter. Every Parc ot 
Duration, is Duration too ; and every Part of Extenfion, is Extenhon, both ot 
them capable of Addition or Divifion /« But the Icaft Portions ol 
cither of them, whereof wc have clear and diftinft Ideas, may perhaps be hc- 
teft to be confider’d by us, as tlie Ample Ideas of that kind, out of which our 
comolex Modes of Space, Extenfion, and Duration, are made up, and into 
whidi they can again be didindUy rcfciv’d. Such a fmall Part in Duration may 
be call’d a Moinent, and is the Time of one Idea m our Minds in the I ram of 
their ordinary Succeffion there. The other, wanting a proper Name, 1 know 
not whether I may be allow’d to call a fenfible Point, meaning thereby the Icaft 


Book, where he begins to fpcuk of Jimpk Ide.u 
^ ■ rj. To thefe Dimcultics 


^ an exaft Definition of what he underflands 

b^the wor^ limle Yd as. I’o thefe Difficultics’Mr. Locke anfwers thus : To begm with the 
l7ft he declares. That he has not treated his SubjeG in an Order perfecUy Scholaftick, 
having not had much familiarity with thofe Ib.t of Books during the writing of bis, and not 
remembering at all the Method in which they are written ; and therefore his Readers ought 
not toexpea Definitions regularly placed at the beginning of each new Sub)ea. Mx.UU 
contents himlclf to employ the principal Terms that he utes, fo that ftom hi, ufe of them 
rhe Header may eafily comprehend whar he means by them, but with Term 

timhle Idea he has h.id the good luck to define that in the Place cited in the Objcaion ; and 
{hc^rcforc ’there is no rcafon to fupply that Dcfca. The Qiicllion then is to know, whether 
XeXof Exter.fion ag.ecs with this^Dcfinition : Which will cfteaually agree to it, it it be 
indcrftood in the Senfe which Mr. l.o.ke had principally in his view ; for that Compof.t.on 
which he defign'd to exclude in that Definition, was a Compofiiion of different in the 
Mind and not a Comnofirion of the fame kind in a thing whofc Kffence confifts m having 
Parts of the fame kind, where you can never come to a Part entirely exempted from this 
Compofition. So that if the Idea of Extenfion confifts in having Eartes extra Partes, (a, the 
Schools fpeak) ’tis always, in the Senfe of Mr. Lpcke, a Jimfle Idea ; bccaufc the Idea oi 
having Partes extra Partes, cannot be rcfolvcd into two other Ideas. Pot the remainder ot the 
Cl- Mr / ode with rcfpcft to the Nature of Extenfion, MwLpike was aware 

Objcaionmade to Mr ^ith rcipett J fay,. ’That the lead Penion 

of SpaJc oJ^Extenfion, whereof wc have a clear and diftina I^a, may perhaps be the fitted 
to bdconfider-d by us as a fimple Idea of that kind, out of which our complex Modes o Space 
and VxtenfiL arc^madc up. So that, according to hh.Locke, it may very Wy be call 
and l^.xtcniion a H Soacc that the Mind can form to itfclf, and that cannor 

fiance It IS the lead itfelf any determin’d Perception, 

be divided by the ^ " V. Mind one fimple Idea ; and that is fufficier.t to take 

From Whence . t follows^^th« difeourfe of any 

away this Objea ’ . _ / , ri,- Mind But if this is not fufficicnt to clear the Difficulty, 
thing but^oncermng theldeas oi the Mind. But it mi „ fo peculiar, that it 

Mr hath nothing more to ado, put inai me. ^ c 

;^t;*:xaa.y agree 

?ofod to tbuS^ultyUan to make a new Divifion in his favour. 'Tis cnoug^or Mnlart. 
Et Im Meardng can be underftood. ’T.s very common to obferve intelligible Ditcourfcv 
bo I’d by to^mulh Subtilty in nice Divifions. We ought to put things together as well as 
K can, Doclrma Caufd ; buf after all, fcvcral things will not be bundled up together under 
eur Tmms. and Ways of fpeaking. ^ 
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Pal tide of Matter or Space we can difccm, which is ordinarily about a Minute, 
and to the'lharpeft Eyes feldom lefs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof the 
Eye is the Center. 

TfetrVartt §• 10 - Expanllon and Duration have this farther Agreement, that tho’ they 
nif parable, are both conlidcr’d by us as having Parts, yet their Parts are not feparable one from 
another, no, not even in Thought: tho’ the Parts of Bodies from whence we 
take our meafure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or rather the Succelfion 
of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we take the meafure of the other, may be 
interrupted and feparated ; as the one is often by Reft, and the other is by Sleep, 
wliich we call Reft too. 

Dum'ion is as §. 1 1. But yet there is this manifeft difference between them. That the Ideas 
a Lwr, f>- of Length, which we have of Expanjson, are turn'd every way, and fo make Fi- 
&//r” ^ ^ Breadth, and Thicknefs ; but Duration is but as it were the Length of 

one freight Line, eMended in infinitum, not capable of Multiplicity, Variation, 
or Figure ; but is one common Meafure of all Exiftcnce whatfoever, wherein all 
things, whilft they exift, equally partake. For this prefent Moment is common 
to all things that arc now in being, and equally chmprehends that part of their 
Exiftence, as much as if they were all but one fingle Being ; and we may truly 
fay, they all exift in the fame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits 
have any analogy to this inrcfpedf of Expanfion, is beyond my Comprehenfion : 
And perhaps lor us, who have Underftandings and Comprehenlions fuited to 
our own Prefervation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Reality 
and Extent of all other Beings ; ’tis near as hard to conceive any Exiftcncc or 

to have an Idea of any real Being, with a perfcdl Negation of all manner of 

Expanfion ; as it is to have the Idea of any real Exiftence, with a perfeft Ne- 
gation of all manner of Duration : And therefore what Spirits have r. do with 
Space, or how they communicate in it, we know not. All that we kn"W, is, that 
Bodies do each lingly poftefs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent 
of its folid Parts ; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having any ftiarein 
that particular Portion of Space, whilft it remains there. 

T>:<r.xtionlas §,12. Duration, and Time which is a part of it, is the Idea vie have of 

r,iwr tKo perifi)ing Difiance, of which no two Parts exift together, but follow each other in 

all biicceflion ; as Expanfion is the Idea of lafling Difianie, all whofe Parts exifi toge- 
tgaler. and are not capable of Succcffion. And therefore tho’ we cannot conceive 

any Duration without Succelfion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that 
any Being does now exift to-morrow, or polfefs at once more than the prefent 
Momeiii of Duration ; yet we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty 
far ditferein from that of Man, or any other finite Being. Bccaufe Man com- 
prehends not in his Knowledge, or Power, all paft and future things : His 
Thoughts are but of yetterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring 
forth. What is once paft, he can never recall : and what is yet to come, he 
cannot make prefent. What I fay of Man, I fay of all finite Beings j who, 
tho’ they may far c.xceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are no more than the 
inc.ancft Creature, in comparifon with God himfelf. Finite of any magnitude, 
holds not any proportion to Infinite. God’s infinite Duration being accom- 
pany’d with infinite Knowledge and infinite Power, he fees all things paft and 
to come ; and they arc no more diftant from his Knowledge, no fartiier remov’d 
from his Sight than the prefent : They all lie under the fame view j and there is 
nothing which he cannot make exift each Moment he pleafes. For the Exiftence 
of all things depending upon his Good-Pleafure, all things exift every moment 
that he thinks fit to have them exift. To conclude, Expanfion and Duration 
do mutually embrace and comprehend each other ; every Part of Space being in 
every Part of Duration, and every Parc of Duration in every Part of Expanlion. 
Such a Combination of two diftinft Ideas, is, I fuppofe, fcarce to be *found in 
all that great V ariecy we do or can conceive, and may afford matter to farther 
Speculation. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of Number. 

§. I. A Mongft all the Ideas we have, as there is none fuggefted to the Mind 

/x by more ways, fo there is none more Ample than that of Unity ^ or tnlwr- 
One. It has no Shadow of Variety or Compofition in it ; every Objeft our Sen- p/ Idea, 
fes are empIoyM about, every Idea in our Underftandings, every Thought of our 
Minds, brings this Idea along with it. And therefore it is the moft intimate 
to our Thoughts, as well as it is in its agreement to all other things, the moft 
univerfal Idea we have. For Number applies itfelf to Men, Angels, Aftions, 

Thoughts, every thing that either doth cxift, or can be imagind. 

§. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions togc- 
thcr, we come by the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by adding one to 
one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple ; by putting twelve Units together, 
we have the complex Idea of a Dozen ; and of a Score, or a Million, or any 
other Number. 

§.3. T*he Jiinple Modes of Number are of all other the mofl diftinSl ; every the 
Icaft Variation, which is an Unit, making each Combination as clearly diffe- ’ 
rcnc Irom that which approacheth neareft to it, as the moft remote : Two being 
as didinft from One, as Two hundred ; and the Idea of Two as diftinft from 
tht.* Idea of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a Mite. 

This is not fo in other Ample Modes, in which it is not fo eafy, nor perhaps 
pollible for us to diftinguifti betwixt two approaching Ideas^ which yet arc really 
diftn ent. For who will undertake to And a difl'erence between the White of this 
P:^pcr, and that of the next degree to it ; or can form diftinft Ideas of every 
the leaft Excefs in ExtenAon? 

§. 4. I'he ( Icarnefs and Diflinllnef of each Mode of Number from all others, Therefore De- 
even thole that approach neareft, makes me apt to think that Demonftrations in monftratms 
Numbers, il they are not more evident and exaft than in ExtenAon, yet they are 
more general in their Ufe, and more determinate in their Application. Be- 
caule the Jdeai of Numbers are more precife and diftinguilhable, than in Exten- 
Aon, where every Equality and Excefs are not fo eafy to be obferv’d or mca- 
lurM ; bccauie our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determinM Small- 
ncl's, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit ; and therefore the Qiiantity or 
Proportion of any the leaft Excefs cannot be diftover’d : wliich is clear orher- 
wile in Number, where, as has been faid, 91 is as diftinguilhable from 90, as 
from 9000, tho^ 91 be the next immediate Excels to 90. But it is not fo in Ex- 
tenlion, where whatfoever is more than juft a Foot or an Inch, is not diftinguifli- 
ablc from the Standard of a P'ooc or an Inch ; and in Lines which appear of 
an equal length, one may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts ; nor 
can any one allign an Angle, which fliall be the next biggeft to a right one. 

§. 5. By the repeating, ns has been faid, of the Idea of an Unit, and join- Names neref^ 
ing it to another Unit, we make thereof one collcdlive Idea, markM by the My to Num- 
name Tu’a. And whofoever can do this, and proceed on, ftill adding one more 
to the laft colieftive Idea which he had of any Number, and give a Name to it, 
may count, or have Ideas for fevcral O'llcftions of Units, diftinguifc^d one 
from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names for following Numbers, and 
a Memory to retain that Series, with their fevcral Names : All Numeration 
being but ftill the adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
as comprehended in one Idea, a new or dillinfl: Name or Sign, whereby to know 
it from thofe before and after, and diftingullh it from every fmallcr or greater 
multitude of Units. So that he that can add one to one, and fo to two, and 
fo go on with his Tale, taking ftill with him the diftinft Names belonging to 
every ProgrelTIon ; and fo again, by abflra^ting an Unit from each ColleiSion, 
retreat and Iclfen them, is capable of all the Ideas of Numbers within the com- 
pafs of his Language, or for which he hath Names, tho’ not perhaps of more. 

For the fevcral limple Modes of Numbers, being in our Minds but fo many 
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Combinations of Units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any other 
difference, but more or lefs, Names or Marks foreJich diftinft Combination, ftem 
more neceflary than in any other fort of Ideas. For without fucli Names or 
Marks we can hardly well make rtfe of Nambers in reckoning, efpccially where 
the Combination is made up of any great multitude of Units ; which put to- 
gether without a Name or Mark, to diftinguilh that precife Colleftion, will 
hardly be kept from being a heap in confufion. 

Nanus necef- §• <5. This 1 think to be the rcafon, why fome Americans I have fpoken with, 
farytoNum- (wlio werO othcrwifc of quick and rational Parts enough) could not, as we do, 
hers. by any means count to looo ; nor had any diftinft Idea of that Numbc', tho’ 

they could reckon very well to 20 fiecaule their Language bcin j fcan y, and 
accommodated only to the few Ncceflaries of a needy limple Life, unacquainted 
cither with Trade or Mathematicks, had no words in it to fta.id for 1000 ; I'o 
that when they were difeours’d with of thofe gi eater Numbers, they wouLl flicw 
the Hairs of their Head, to exprefs a great multitude which they could not num- 
ber : which Inability, I fuppofe, proceeded from their want ( f Names. Tue 
Hiftoirc ^louotspimmbos had no Names for Numbers above 5 ; any Number beyond tint, 
d’un Voiage they made out by Ihewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of 01 liers who were 
fait cn la prefent. And I doubt not but we our felves might diftindfly number in words 
par ^ grtat deal farther than we ufually do, would we find out but fome fit Deno- 
]candcLc- minations to fignify them by; whereas in the way' we take now to name them 
ry, c. 20. by Millions of Millions of Millions, tXc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or 
at moft four and twenty decimal Progreffions, witliout confufion. Buttolhcw 
how much dijflinfl Names conduce to our well rckoning, or having ufeful Ideas of 
Numbers, let us fet all thefe following Figures in one continu’d Line, as the 
Marks of one Number ; v g. 

NoniIions.O&i1ions.Septilions.SextiIions.QuintiIions.Quartilions.Trilions.Bilions.MiIlions.Units 
857J24. 162486. 345S96. 497916. 423147. 248106. C35421.261734.36S149.623137 

The ordinary way of naming this Number in Englijh, will be the often repeat- 
ing of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
of Millions, of Millions, (which is the Denomination of the lecondlix Figures.) 
In which way, it will be very hard to have any diftinguifliing Notions of this 
Number : But whether, by giving every fix Figures a new and orderly Deno- 
mination, thefe and perhaps a great many more Figures in progreflion, might 
not eafily be counted diftinftly, and Ideas of them both got more e.ifily to our 
felves, and more plainly fignify ’d toothers, I leave it to be confidcr’d. This I 
mention only to (hew how neceflary diftind Names are to Numbering, without 
pretending to introduce new ones of my Invention. 
yphy Children § 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark tlie fcveral Pro- 
tiumber not greflions of Numbers, or not having yet the Faculty to colledf fcattcr’d /ytYw 
tarher. complex ones, and ran^e them in a regular order, and ib retain them in 

their Memories, as is neceflary to reckoning ; do not begin to number very 
early, nor proceed in it very far or fteddily, till a good while after they are well 
furnilh’d with good ftore of other : and one may often obferve them dif- 
courfc and reafon pretty well, and have very clear Conceptions of feveral other 
things, before they can tell 20. And fome, thro’ the default of their Memories, 
wlio cannot retain the feveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names an- 
nex’d in their diftinft orders, and the dcpendance of fo long a Train of nu- 
meral Progreffions, and their relation one to another, arc not able all their life- 
time to reckon or regularly go over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he 
that will count Twenty, or have any Idea of that Number, muff know that 
Nineteen went before, with the diftinft Name or Sign of every one of them, as 
they ftand mark’d in their Order j for wherever tins fails, a Gap is made, the 
Chain breaks, and the Progrefs in numbering can go no farther. So that to 
reckon right, it is recqtiir*d, i. That the Mind diftinguilh carefully two Idem, 
which arc different one from another only by the Addition or Subftradtion of one 
Unit. 2. Tlrat it retain in Memory the Names or Mark" of the feveral Com- 
binations, from an Unit to that Number; and that not confufedly, and at 
random, but in that exaft Order, that the Numbers follow one another : in 
cither of which, if it trips, the whole Bufinefs of Numbering will be difturb’d, 

and 
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and thtrc will remain only the confus’d JJea of Multitude, but the Ideas ncceffary 
to diftinft Numeration will not be attain’d to. • 

$.8. This farther is obfervable in Number, That it is that which the Mind 2 q,mher mea- 
makes ufc of in meafuring all things that by us are meafurable, which principally fu,esaiiMea- 
are Expanfton and Duration ; and our Idea of Infinity, even when apply ’d to fnrabki. 
thofe, I’eems to be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For what elfe are our 
Ideas of Eternity and Immenfity, but the repeated Additions of certain Ideas of 
imagin’d Parcs of Duration and Expanfion, with the Infinity of Number, in 
which wc can come to no End of Addition ? For fuch an mexhauftible Stock, 

Number, of all other our Ideas, moft clearly furnifties us with, as is obvious to 
every one. For let a Man colle£f into one Sum as great a Number as he pleafes, 
this multitude, how great foever, lelTens not one jot the power of adding to it, 
or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauftible Stock of Number, where 
ftill there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. And this 
cndlels Addition or Addibility (if any one like the word better) of Numbers, fo 
apparent to the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us tlie clcareft and moft 
diftinft hka of Infinity : of which more in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of Infinity. 

§. I. T TF. that would know what kind of Idea it is, to which we give the name 
Jt i of Infinity, cannot do it better, than by confidcring to what Infinity 
is by the Mind more immediately attributed, and then Jiow the Mind comes to 
frame it. 

Finite and Infinite feem to me to be look’d upon by the Mind as the Modes of 
Qjiantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firft Delignation only to thofe 
things which have Parts, and are capable of Increafe or Diminution, by the 
Addition or Subtraffion of any the Icaft Part : And fuch are the Ideas of Space, 
Duration, and Number, which we have confider’d in the foi'cuoing Chapters. 
’ I'lS true, that we cannot but be allur’d. That the Great GOD, of whom and 
from whom are all things, is incomprehcnfibly Infinite : But yet when wc apply 
to tnar firft and lupreme Being our Lien of Infinite, in our weak and narrow 
Tiiou"hts, we do it primarily in rcl'pcdl of his Duration and Ubiquity ; and I 
think, more figurativ^cly to his Power, Wifdom, and Goodnefs, and other Attri- 
butes, w'lvch arc properly inexhauftible and incomprehcnfible, &e. For when 
wc call them infinite, we have no ocher I lea of this Infinity, but what carries 
with it fiime Refleftion on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent of the 
Adts or Oojfdls of God’s Power, Wifdoni, and Goodnefs, which can never be 
fuppos’d 111 grc.it or fo many, which thefe Attributes will not always furmount 
and exceed, let us muliiply them in our Thoughts as far as wc can, with all the 
Infinity of cndlcfs Number. I do not pretend to fay how thcle Attributes are 
in GOD, wlio is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow Capacities. They 
do, without doubt, contain in them all polfibic Perfediion : but this, I fay, is 
our way of conceiving them, and thefe our Ueat ot their Infinity. 

§. a. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the Mind look'd on as Modifications 
of Expanfion and Duration, the next thing to be confider’d, is, Htnu the Mind 
comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, there is no great difficulty. The ob- 
vious Portions of Extenlion that aftedi our Senfes, carry with them into the 
Mind tue lica of Finite : And the ordinary Periods of Succcflion, whereby we 
meafure Time and Duration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. 
Ti.e difficulty is, how wc come by tlvife boundlefs Ideas of Eternity and Immen- 
fity, iince the Obj''dls which we converfe with, come lb much fliort of any Ap- 
proicUor Proportion to that Largenefs. 

§. 3. Every one that has any Lieaol any ftated Lengths of Space, as a Foot, 
fi-Kisthat he can repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, make the Idea 
of two Fee; ; and by the addition of a third, three Feet •, and fo on ; without 
ever coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the fame Idea of a Foot, 
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or it he pleafes of doubling it, or any other he has of any Length, as a 
Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, ox oi Orbis Magnus : For whicbfoever of 
thefe he takes, and how often foever he doubles, or any otherwife multiplies it, 
he Hnds that after he has continu’d his doubling in his Thoughts, and enlarg’d 
his Idea as much as he pleafes, he has no more reafon to ftop, nor is one jot 
nearer the end of fuch Addition, than he was at firft fetting out. The power 
of enlarging his Idea of Space by farther Additions remaining ftill the fame, he 
hence takes the Idea of infinite Space. 

Our Idea of §.4. This, I think, is the way whereby the Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. 

Space bound- ’/js a quite different Confideration, to examine, whether the Mind has the Idea 
of fuch a boundle fs Space aSiually exijiing, fince our Ideas are not always Proofs of 
the Exiftence of things ; but yet, lince this comes here in our way, I fuppoi'e I 
may fay, that we are apt to think, that Space in it felf is adfually boundlefs 5 to 
which Imagination, the Idea of Space or Expanfion of it felf naturally leads ns. 
For it being conlider’d by us, either as the Extenfion of Body, or as exifting 
by it felf, without any folid Matter taking it up, (for of fuch a void Space we 
have not only the Idea, but I have prov’d, as I think, from the Motion of Body, 
its nccelfary Exiftence) it is impoflible the Mind fhould be ever able to find or 
fuppofc any end of it, or be ftop’d any where in its progrefs in this Space, how 
far foever it extends its Thoughts. Any bounds made with Body, even Ada- 
mantine Walls, arc fo far from putting a ftop to the Mind in its farther Progrefs 
in Space and Extenfion, that it rather facilitates and enlarges i- ; for fo far as 
that Body reaches, fo far no one can doubt of Extenfion : and when we arc 
come to the utmoft Extremity of Body, what is there that can there put a ftop, 
and fatisfy the Mind that it is at the end of Space, when it perceives it is not ; 
nay, when it is fatisfy’d that Body it felf can move into it ? For if it be nc- 
ccllary for the Motion of Body, that there fhould be an empty Space, tho’ ever 
fb little, here amongft Bodies ; and if it be poflible for Body to move in or thro’ 
that empty Space; nay, it is impoflible for any Particle of Matter to move but 
into an empty Space: the fame Poflibilityof a Body’s moving into a void Space, 
beyond the utmoft Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space interfpers’d 
amongft Bodies, will always remain clear and evident : the Idea of emp'y pure 
Space, whether within or beyond the Confines of all Bodies, being exaftly the 
fame, diftering not in nature, tho’ in bulk ; and there being nothing to hinder 
Body from moving into it. So that wherever the Mind places it felf by any 
Thought, either amongft or remote from all Bodies, it can in this uniform /./cti 
of Space no- where find any Bounds, any End , and fo muft nccelfarily conclude it, 
by the very Nature and Idea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. 

And fo of Du- §.5. As by the Power we find in our fclvcs of repeating, as often as wc 
r.it.on. vvill, any of Space, we get the //c/i of immenfity ; fo by being able to re- 
peat the Idea of any Length of Duration wc have in our Minds, with all the 
cndlefs Addition of Number, we come by the Idea of Eternity. For w'e find in 
our fclvcs, w^c can no more come to an end of fuch repeated Ideas, than we can 
come to the end of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 
again ’ris another queftion, quite difterent from our having an Idea of Eternity, 
to know whether there wei'e any real Being, whofe Duration has been eternal. 
And as to this, 1 fay, he that confiders fomething now exifting, muft neccfl'arily 
come to fomething eternal. But having fpoke of this in another place, I (hall 
fay here no more of it, but proceed on to fomc other Confideracions of our Idea 
of Infinity. 

Wi'<jotUrl- §• d. If it be fo, that our /:/(f/zof Infinity be got from the Power we obferve 
cleas .ne lot in our felves, of repeating without end our own Ideas ; it may be demanded, 
ear file oj In- f.p'/y Jq jjqi attribute infinity to other Ideas, as ■well m thofe of Space and Duration ; 
pmty. jjg ealily, and as often repeated in our Minds, as the other: 

and yet no body ever thinks of infinite Sweetnefs, or infinite Whitenefs, tho* he 
can repeat the Ilea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thofe of a Yard, ora 
D.ay } 'To which I anfwer : All the Ideas that are confider’das having Parts, 
and are capable of Increafe by the Addition of any equal or lefs Parts, afford us 
by their Repetition the Idea of Infinity; becaufe with this endlefs Repetition, 
there is continu’d an Enlargement, of which there can be no end. But in other 
Ideas it is not fo ; for to the largeft Idea of Extenfion or Duration that I at pre- 
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fent have, the Addition of any the leaft part makes an Increafe ; ljut to the 
perfcfteft hiea I have of the whiteft Whitenefs, if I add another of a lefs or 
equal Whitenefs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add the Idea) it makes 
no Increafe, and enlarges not my Idea at all : and therefore the different Ideas of 
Whitenefs, &c. are call’d Degrees. For thofe Ideas that confift of Parts, are 
capable of being augmented by every Addition of the leaft Part ; but if you 
take the Idea of White, which one parcel of Snow yielded yefterday to your 
Sight, and another Idea of White from another parcel of Snow you fee to-day, 
and put them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and run 
into one, and the Idea of Whitenefs is not at all increas’d ; and if wc add a 
lefs Degree of Whitenefs to a greater, we are fo far from increaling, that we 
diminilh it. Thofe Ideas that confift not of Parts, cannot be augmented to 
what proportion Men pleafe, or be ftretch’d beyond what they have receiv’d by 
their Senles ; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of Increafe by 
Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endlefs room for more : nor can we 
conceive any where a flop to a farther Addition or Progreffion, and fo thofe 
Ideas alone lead our Minds towards the Thought of Infinity. 

§. 7. Tho’ our Idea of Infinity arife from the Contemplation of Quantity, and ^iffreme le- 
thc endlefs Increafe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, by the repeated Addi- 
tions of what Portions thereof it plcafes ; yet I guefs we caufe great confufion space Ljimte. 
in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any fuppos’d Idea of Quantity the 
Mind can be thought to have, and fo difeourfe or reafon about an infinite Qitan- 
tity, viz., an infinite Space, or an infinite Duration. For, our Idea of Infinity 
being, as I think, an endlefs growing Idea, but the Idea of any Quantity tiie Mind 
has, being at that time terminated in that Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it 
can be no greater than it is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuft a ftanding Mea- 
fure to a growing B ilk ; and therefore I think it is not an infignificant Subtilty, 
if I fay that we aie carefully to diftinguifh between the Idea of the Infinity of 
Space, and the Idea of a Space infinite : The firft is nothing but a liippos’d end- 
ids Progreffion of the Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it plcafes ; but 
to have auuially in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is tofuppofe the Mind 
already pals’d over, and adfually to have a view of all thofe repeated Ideas of 
Space, which an endlefs Repetition can never totally reprefent to it j which 
carries in it a plain Contradidiion. 

8. Tliis perhaps will be a little plainer, if we confider it in Numbers. The 
Inlu’.ity of Numbers, to the end ol whole Addition every one perceives there „j(e space. 
is no approach, cafily appears to any one that refledfs on it : but how clear fo- 
ever tins Idea of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than tiie Abfurdity of the adlual Idea of an infinite Number. What- 
foever politive /./Vm wc have in our Minds of any Space, Duration, or Num- 
ber, let them [ji* e\erfo great, they are ftill finite; but when we fuppofc 
an incxhauftiblc Remainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein 
we allow the Mind an endlefs Progreffion of Thought, without ever compleating 
till’ Idea, there we have oiu Idea of Infinity, which tho* it feems to be pretty 
clear when we confider nothing dfe in it but the Negation of an End, yet when 
we would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that 
Idea is very obfeure and confufed, bccaufc it is made up of two Parts, very diffe- 
rent, if not inconfiftent. For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space 
or Number, as great as he will ; ’tis plain the Mind lefts and terminates in that 
Idea, which is contrary to the Idea of Infinity, wliicli confifis^ in a ftippos’d endlefs 
Progreffion. And therefore I think it is, that we are fo eafily confounded, when 
wc come to argue and realbn about infinite Space or Duration, &c. Becaufc 
the Parts of fuch an Idea not being perceiv’d to be, as they are, inconliftenc, 
the one lidc or other always perplexes whatever Confequenccs wc draw from 
the other; as an Idia of Motion not paffing on, would perplex any one, who 
fliould argue from fuch an Idea, which is not better luan an Idea of Motion at 
reft : and fuch another feems to me to be the Idea ot a Space, or (which is the 
fame thin 0 a Number infinite, i. e. of a Space or Number which the Mind 
actually has, and fo views, and terminates in ; and of a Space or Number, 
which in a conftant and endlefs enlarging and progreffion, it can in Thought 
never attain to. For how large foever an Idea of Space I have in my Mind, it 

is 
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is no larger than it is that inftant that I have it, tho* I be capable the next inftant 
to double it, and fo on i« infinitum : For that alone is infinite, which has no 
bounds ; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our Thoughts can find none. 

§.9. But of all other /liMf, \t\s Number^ as I have faid, which I think /wr- 
niflyes us with the clearefi and mofl diflinB Idea of Infinity wc are capable of. For 
even in Space and Duration, when the Mind pur fues the /den of Infinity, it 
there makes ufe of the Ideas and Repetitions of Numbers, as of Millions of 
Millions of Miles, or Years, which are fo many diftindl Ideas, kept bell by 
Number from running into a confus’d heap, wherein the Mind lofcs it felf ,• and 
when it has added together as many Millions, idTt.as it pleafes, of known 
Lengths of Space or Duration, the cleared /den it can get of Infinity, is the 
confus’d incomprehenfible Remainder of endlefs adJible Numbers, which atibrds 
no profpeft of Stop or Boundary. 

§.10. It will perhaps give us a little farther Light into the //tvj we have 0/ 
Infinity, and difcover to us that it is nothing but the Infinity of Number apply’ d 
to determinate Parts, of which wc have in our Minds the diftind Ideas, if we 
confider, that Number is not gencx'ally thought by us infinite, whereas Dura- 
tion and Exteiilion are apt to be fo ; which arifes from hence, that in Number 
we are at one end as it were : For there being in Number nothin; lefs thin an 
Unit, we there flop, and are at an end ; but in Addition or Incrcafc of 
Number, we can let no Bounds: And fo it is like a Line, whereof one end 
terminating with us, the other is extended ftill forwards beyond all that we can 
conceive ; but in Space and Duration it is otherwile. For in Duration we 
confider it, as if this Line of Number were extended both ways to an uncon- 
ceivable, undetevminate, and infinite Length ; which is evident to any one that 
will but refleft on what Confidcration he hath of Eternity ; which, I fuppole, 
he will find to be nothing elfe, but the turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, a parte ante, and d parte pofi, as they fpeak. For when we would con- 
lidcr Eternity, d parte ante, what do wc but, beginning from our felves and 
the prefent time wc are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or Ages, 
or any other alfignablc Portion of Duration pall, with a Prolpefl of proceed- 
ing in fuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Number? And when we would 
confider Eternity, d parte pofi, we juft after the fame rate begin from our 
felves, and reckon by multiply ’d Periods yet to come, ftill extending that Line 
of Number, as before. And thefe two being put together, arc chat infinite 
Duration we call Eternity ; which, as we turn our View either way forwards 
or backwards, appears infinite, bccaufc we ftill turn that way the infinite End 
of Number, i. e. the Power ftill of adding more. 

§. 1 1. The fame happens alfo in Space, wherein, conceiving our felves to be 
as it were in the Center, wc do on all (ides purfue thole indeterminable Lines 
of Number ; and reckoning any way from our felves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter 
of the Earth, or (hbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to 
them as often as we will ; and having no more rcafoti to let Bounds to thole 
repeated Ideas than we have to fet Bounds to Number, we have that indeter- 
minable Idea of Immenfity. 

§.i2. And fince in any bulk of Matter our Thoughts can never arrive at the 
utmort Divifibility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us alfo in that 
which has the Infinity alfo of Number ; but with this difterence, that in the 
former Confiderations of the Infinity ofSpace and Duration, we only ufe Ad- 
dition of Numbers ; whereas this is like the divifion of an Unit into its 
Fradlions, wherein the Mind alfo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the 
former Additions, it being indeed but the Addition ftill of new Numbers : 
Tho’ in the Addition of the one, we can have no more the politive Idea of a 
Space infinitely great, than in the Divifion of the other, we can have the /iea 
of a Body infinitely little j our Idea of Infinity being, as I may fo fay, a grpwint^ 
and fugitive Idea, ftill in a boundlefs Progrelfion, chat can flop no where ^ 

§.13. Tho’ it be hard, I think, to find any onefo abfurdas to fay, he has 
the pofitivc Idea of an aiflual infinite Number; the Infinity whereof lies only 
in a power ftill of adding any Combination of Units to any former Number, 
and that as long and as much as one will i the like alfo being in the Infinity 
of Space and Duration, which power leaves always to the Mind room for end- 
lefs 
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lefs Additions; yet there be thofe, who imagine they huxe poJitive^Aczs af in- 
finite Duration and Space. It would, I think, be enough to deftroy any fucli 
pofitive Idea of Infinite, to ask him that has it, whether he could add to it 
or no ; which would eafily fhew the miftake of fuch a pofitive Idea^ Wc can, 

I think, have no pofitive Idea of any Space or Duration which is not made 
up of, and ccmmenfurate to repeated numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and 
Years, which are the common Meafures, whereof we have the Ideas in our 
Minds, and whereby we judge of the greatnefs of thele fort of Qiiantities. And 
therefore, fince an Idea of infinite Space or Duration, muft needs be made up 
of infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinity than that of Nuniber, capable 
ftill cf farther Addition, but not an aftual pofitive /dvrf of a Number infinite. 

For I think, it is evident that the Addition of finite things together (as are 
all Lengths, whereof we have the pofitive can never otherwife produce 
the Ll^a of Infinite, than as Number does ; which, confifting of Additions of finite 
Units one to another, fuggefts the Idea of Infinite, only by a power wc find 
we have of ftill increafing the Sum, and adding more of the fame kind, with- 
out coming one jot nearer the end of fuch Progrefliion. 

§. 14. They who would prove their Idea vj Infinite to he pofitive, feem to me 
to do it by a pleafant Argument, taken from the Negation of an end ; w'hich 
being negative, the Negation of it is pofitive. He that confiders that the End 
is, in Body, but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not perhaps be 
forward to grant that the End is a bare Negative : And he that perceives the 
end of his Pen is black or white, will be apt to think that the end is fomething 
more than a pure Negation. Nor is it, when apply’d to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exiftcnce, but more properly the laft moment of it. But if they 
will have the End to be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiftcnce, I am 
furethey cannot deny but that the Beginning is the firft inftant of Being, and is not 
by any body conceiv’d to be a bare Negation ; and therefore by their own 
Argument, the Idea of Eternal, a parte ante, or of a Duration without a Be- 
ginning, is but a negative Idea. 

§. 15. The Idea of Infinite has, I confefs, ftmiething of pofitive in all thofe Wh.uispoji- 
things we apply to it. When we would chink of infinite Space or Duration, wc 
at firft ttep ulually make fome very lurgeldea, as perhaps of Millions of Ages, XAcHf hfi- 
or Miles, which pofllbly we double and multiply feveral times. All that we ° 
thus amais to..ciher incur Thoughts is pofuivc, and the aiVemblage of a great 
number of pofitive Ideas »)f Space or Duration. But what ftill remains beyond 
this, w'C have no more a pofitive diftindl Notion of, than a Mariner has of the 
depth of the Sea ; where having let down a large portion of his Sounding-linc, 
he reaches no bottom : Whereby he knows the depth to be fo many Fatlioms, 
and more ; but how much that moic is, he hath no diftincl Notio;^ at all: And 
could he always fiipply new Line, and find the Plummet always link, without 
ever flopping, he would be fomething in the pofture of the Mind reaching after 
a compleat and pofitive Idea of Infinity. In which cafe let this Line be 10, or 
10,000 Fathoms long, it equally difeovers what is beyond it ; and gives only 
this confus’d and comparative Idea, that this is not all, but one may yet go far- 
ther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any Space, it has a pofitive ifia of : 

But in endeavouring to make it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always ad- 
vancing, the Idea is ftill imperfcfl and incomplcar. So much Space as the Mind 
takes a view of in its Contemplation of Greatnefs, is a clear Pidlurc and pofi- 
tive in the Underftanding : but Infinite is ftill greater, i. Then, the Idea of fo 
much, is pofitive and clear. 2. ‘The Idea (f Greater is alfo clear, hut it is but a 
comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of fomiub greater as cannot he comprehended • and 
this is plain negative, not pofitive. For he has no pofitive clear Idea of the 
largenefs of any Extenfion, (which is that fought for in the Idea oi Infinite) 
that has not a comprehenfive Idea of the Dimenlions of it : And fuch no body, 

I chink, pretends to in what is Infinite. For to fay a Man^has a pofitive clear 
Idea of any Quantity, without knowing how great it is, is las reafonable as to 
fay, he has the pofitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the Sea- fliore, 
who knows not how many they be ; but only that they are move than twenty. 

For juft fuch a perfeft and pofitive Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration, 
who lays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, ico, 1000, or any 
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Dthef nunjber ojT Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have a pofitive ; 
which is all the I think, we have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond 
our pofitive Idea towards Infinity, lies in Obfeurity ; and has the indeterminate 
confufion of a negative Idea^ wherein I know I neither do nor can comprehend 
all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow Capacity : And that can- 
not but be very far from a pofitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateft part of 
what 1 would comprehend is left out, under the undeterminatc intimation of 
being ftill greater : For to fay, that having in any Quantity meafur’d fo much, 
or gone fo far, you are not yet at the end, is only to fay, that that Quantity 
is greater. So that the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is in other words, 
only to fay, that it is bigger ;*and a total Negation ot an End is but the carrying 
this bigger ftill with you, in all the progrelfions your Thoughts fhall make in 
Quantity ; and adding this Idea of ftill greater to all the Ideas you have, or 
can be fuppos^d to have, of Quantity. Now whether fuch an Idea as that be 
pofitive, I leave any one to confidcr. 

§. i6. I ask thofe who fay they have a pofitive Idea of Eternity, whether their 
Idea of Duration includes in it Succeffion, or not ? If it docs not, they ought 
to fticw the Difference of their Notion of Duration, when applyM to an eternal 
Being, and to a finite : fince perhaps there may be others, as well as I, who 
will own to them their weaknefs of Underftanding in this Point ; and acknow- 
ledge, that the Notion they have of Duration forces them to conceive, that what- 
ever has Duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was yefterday. If 
to avoid Succeffion in eternal Exiftcnce, they recur to the PunUum Stuns of the 
Schoiils, 1 fuppofe they will thereby very little mend the Matter, or help us to 
a more clear and pofitive Idea of Infinite Duration, there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me than Duration without Succeffion. Belides that Pmclum 
Stans, if it (ignify any thing, being not Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot be- 
long to it. But if our weak Apprehenlions cannot feparate Succeffion from any 
Duration whatloevcr, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of infinite Suc- 
ceflion of moments of Duration, wherein any thing does cxift j and whether 
any one has, or can have a pofitive Idea of an aftual infinite Number, I leave him 
to confidcr, till his infinite Number be fo great that he himfclf can add no more 
to it ; and as long as he can increafe it, 1 doubt he himfelf will think the Idea 
he hath of it, a little too fcanty for pofiiivc Infinity. 

§. 17. I think it unavoidable for every confidering rational Creature, that will 
but examine his own or any other Exiftence, to have the Notion of an eternal 
wife Being, who had no Beginning .• And fuch an /iert of infinite Duration I 
am fure I have. thus Negation of a Beginning being but the Negation of a 
pofitive thing, fcarce gives me a pofitive Idea of Infinity ; which whenever I en- 
deavour to extend my Thoughts to, I confefs my lelf at a lofs, and find 1 can- 
not attain any clear comprchenlion of it. 

§. 18. He that thinks he has a pofitive A/fa of infinite Space, will, when he 
confiders it, find that he can no more have a pofitive Idea of the greateft, than 
he has tftbe leafl Space. For in this latter, which feems the eaficr of the two, 
and more within our Comprehenfion, we are capable only of a comparative Idea 
of Smallnefs, whicli will always be lefs than any one whereof we have the pofi- 
tive Idea. All our pofitive Ideas of any Quantity, whether great or little, have 
always bounds ; tho’ our comparative Idea, whereby we can always add to the 
one and take from the other, hath no Bounds : For that which remains either 
great or litde, not being comprehended in that pofitive Idea which we have, 
lies in obfeurity ; and we have no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging 
the one, and diminifhiag the other, without ceafing. A Peftle and Mortar will 
as foon bring any Particle of Matter to Indivifibility, as the acuteft Thought 
of a Mathematician : And a Surveyor may as foon with his Chain mcafureout 
infinite Space, as a Philofopher by the quickeft flight of Mind reach it, or by 
thinking comprehend it; which is to have a pofitive Wf/i of it. He that thinks 
on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, has a clear and pofitive Idea of it in his Mind, 
and^ fo can frame one of v, 4 , t. fo the Idea in his Thoughts 

of fomething very little ; but yet reaches not the Idea of that incomprehenfiblc 
Litticnefs which Divifion can produce. What remains of Smallnefs, is as 
far from his Thoughts as when he firft b^an ; and therefore he never comes at 

all 
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all to have a clear and pofitive Idea of that Sniallnefs, wliich is (;*>«fequcnt to 
infinite Divifibility. 

§. ip. Every one that looks towards Infinity, docs, as I have faid, at firft fVhai ij pof- 
glance make lome very large Idea of that which he applies it to, let it be Space the, what m- 
or Duration j and poflibly he wearies his Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind P.‘‘the,in ow 
that firft large Idea : But yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a pofitive 
clear Idea of what remains to make up a pofitive Infinite, than the Country- 
Fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come and pals, tlie Channel of tlic 
River where he ftood : 

Rufticus expeBat dum tranfeat amnis, at ille 

Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis avutn. 

§. 20. There are fome I have met with, that put fo much difference between Some think 
infinite Duration and infinite Space, that they perfuade theml'elves that they *^’7 
have a pofitive Idea of Eternity ; but that they have not, nor can have any Idea 
of infinite Space. The realbn of which miftake I fuppofe to be this. That finding a„/Zt ‘^’in- 
by a due Contemplation of Caufes and Effects, that it is neceffary to admit foroc p;te Space. 
eternal Being, and fo to conlider the real Exiftcnce of that Being, as taking 
up and commenfurate to their Idea of Eternity ; but on the other fide, not 
finding it neceffary, but on the contrary, apparently abfurd that Body ihould be 
infinite j they forwardly conclude, they can have no Idea of infinite Space, be- 
caufc they can have no Ilea of infinite Matter. Which Confcqucncc, I conceive, 
is very ill collefted ; becaufe the Exiftcnce of Matter is no ways neceffary to 
the Exiftcnce of Space, no more than the Exiftcnce of Motion, or the Sun, is 
neceffary to Duration, tho’ Duration ufes to be meafur’d by it : And I doubt 
not but a Man may have the idea of 10,000 Miles fquare, without any Body fo 
big, as well as the Ideaoi 10,000 Years, without any Body fo old. It feems as 
eafy to me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, as to think of the capa- 
city of a Buftiel without Corn, or the hollow of a Nutlhel witliout a Kernel in it : 

It being more neceffary that there Ihould be cxifting a folid Body infinitely ex- 
tended, becaufe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than it is necefl'ary 
that the World Ihould be Eternal, becaufe we have an Idea of infinite Duration. 

And why (hould we think our Idea of infinite Space requires the real Ex- 
iftence of Matter to fupport it, when we find that we have as clear an Idea 
of infinite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paft ? Tho’, I 
fuppofe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, or has cxifted 
in that fiiture Duration. Nor is it polfible to join our Ilea of future Du- 
ration with prefent or paft Exiftcnce, any more than it is polfible to make the 
Ideas of yeflerday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the fame ; or bring Ages 
paft and future together, and make tliem contemporary. But if thefe Men are 
of the Mind, that they have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration than of infinite 
Space ; becaufe it is paft doubt, that GOD has exifted from all Eternity, but 
there is no real Matter co-extended with infinite Space : yet thofe Philofophers 
who are of opinion, that Infinite Space is poffefs’d by GOD’s infinite Omni- 
prefence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exiftcnce, muft be allow’d 
to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of infinite Duration j tlio* ncitlier 
of them, I think, has any pofitive Idea of Infinity in either Cafe. For whatfo- 
ever pofitive Ideas a Man has in his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and 
add it to the former as eafy as he can add together the Ideas of two Days, or 
two Paces ; which are pofitive Ideas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on 
as long as he pleafes : Whereby if a Man had a pofitive Idea of infinite, ei- 
ther Duration or Spate, he could add two Infinites together ; nay, make 
one Infinite infinitely bigger than another : Abfurdities too’grofs to be confu- 
ted. 

§. 2 1. But yet after all this, there being Men who perfuade themfehres that they Suppofed p<f- 
bave clear pofitive comprehenfive Ideas of Infinity, ’tis fit they enjoy their Pri- tive ideas of 
vilege; Andlfbould be very glad (with force others that I know, who I”fi”'‘ty»Cotife 
knowledge they have none fuchj to be better inform’d by their Communication, ‘’f Shpaket. 
For I have been hitherto apt to think, that the great and inextricable Difficul- 
ties which perpetually involve all Difeourfes concerning Infinity, whether of 
Space, Duration, or Divifibility, have been the certain marks of a DtfeEl in our 
Ideas of hffinity, and the difproportion the Nature thereof has to the Compre- 
VoL. I. 3 henfion. 
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henfion of\/V.r narrow Capacities. For whilft Men talk and difpute of infinite 
Space or Duration, as if they had as compleat and pofitive Ideas of them, as rlicy 
have of the Names they xife for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, 
or any other determinate Quantity ; it is no wonder if the incomprehenfible 
Nature of the thing they difeourfe of, or reafon about, leads them into Per- 
plexities and Contradiftions ; and their Minds be overlaid by an Objctfl too 
large and mighty to be furvey’d and manag’d by them. 

Allthefeldcas '*• ^ have dwelt pretty long on the Confiderations of Duration, Space, 

fromsinption and Number, and what arifes from the Contemplation of them, Inh’nity ; 'cis 
andRfficiiion. poflibly no more than the matter requires, there being few fimple Ideas, whole 
Modes give more exercife to the Thoughts of Men than thefe do. I pretend 
not to treat of them in their full Latitude ; it fullices to my Defign, to fhew 
how the Mind receives them, fuch as they are, from Senjation and Refctiioii; 
and how even the Idea we have of Infinity, how remote Ibever it may feem to 
be from any Objedl of Senfe, or Operation of our Mind, has ncverthelcfs, as all 
our other Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians perhaps of advanc’d 
Speculation .S', may have other ways to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infi- 
nity ; but this hinders not, but that they themfelves, as well as all other Men, 
got the firft Ideas which they had of Infinity, from Senfation and Refieftion, in 
the Method we have here let down. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Of other Simple Modes. 

Modes of Mo. §• i.np^HO’ I have in the foregoing Chapters fhewn, how from fimple Ideas 
tion. JL taken in by Senfation, the Mind comes to extend itl’elf even to In- 

finity ; which however it may, of all others, feem moft remote from any fen- 
fible Perception j yet at laft hath nothing in it but what is made out of fimple 
Ideas, receiv’d into the Mind by the Senfes, and afterwards there put together 
by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat its own Idea^ : Tho’ 1 fay, thefe might 
be Inftances enough of fimple Modes of the fimple Ideas of Senfation, and fuf- 
fice to fhew how the Mind comes by them ; yet 1 (hall, for Method’s fake, 
tho’ briefly, give an account of fome few more, and then proceed to more com- 
plex Ideas. 

§.2. To/Z/de, roU, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, and abundance of 

others that might be named, are words which are no fooner heard, but every 
one who undcritands Englif/j, has prefently in his Mind diftinft Ideas, which are 
all but the diftcrent Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anfwer thofe 
of Extenfion : Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of Motion, the Meafures 
whereof are made of the diflances of Time and Space put together j fo they 
are complex Ideas comprehending Time and Space with Motion. 

Modes of §. 3. The like variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate word is a diffe- 
‘Sounds. rent Modification of Sound ; By which we fee, that from the Senfe of Hearing 

by fuch Modifications, the Mind may be furnifli’d with diftinft Ideas to almolf 
an infinite Number. Sounds alfo, befides the diftinft Cries of Birds and Beafts, 
arc modify’d by diverfity of Notes of different length put together, which make 
that complex Idea call’d a Time, which a Mufician may have in his Mind when 
he hears or makes no Sound at all, by reflefting on the Ideas of thofe Sounds fo 
put together filently in his own Fancy. 

Modes if Co. §■ 4. Thofe of Colours are allb very various: Some we take notice of as 
lours. the different Degrees, or, as they are term’d, Shades of the fame Oslour. But 

fince we very feldom make Aflemblages of Colours either for Ufe or Delight, 
but Figure is taken in alfo, and has its part in it ; as in Painting, Weaving, 
Needle-Works, ^c. thofe which are taken notice of, do moft commonly be- 
long to mix’d Modes, as being made up of Ideas of divers kinds, wit. Figure 
and Colour ; fuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. 

Mod'solTafie. ^ compounded Tafles and Smells are alfo Modes made up of the fimple 
’ Ideas of thofe Senfes. But they being fuch as generally we have no names for, 

are 
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are h fs taken norice of, and cannot be fee down in writing ; and therefore muft 
be left without Huun.eralion to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 

^ 6. In general it may be obl'erv’d, that thofe fimple Modes vihuh are enn- 
fiderd hut as dijferem Degiees oj the fame fimple Idea, tho’ they are in themfelves 
many of them very diftinft Ideas., yet have ordinarily m diflincl Names, nor arc 
much taken notice of as diftinft Ideas, where the dift'erence is but very fmall 
betw'cen them. Whether Men have neglcfted thefe Modes, and given no Names 
to them, as wanting Mealures nicely to diftinguilh them ; or hecaufe when 
they were lb diftinguilh’d, that Knowledge would not be of general or neceflary 
Ui"e, 1 leave it to the Tuoughts of others: it is fufficient to my purpofe to 
fliCvV, that all our limple Ideas come to our Minds only by Senfarion and Reflec- 
tion ; and that when the Mind has them, it can varioufly repeat and compound 
them, and lb make new complex Ideas. But tho’ White, Red, or Sweet, 6~t. 
have not been modify ’d or made into complex by feveral Combinations 
fo as to be named, and thereby rank’d into Species ; yet fome others of the lim- 
ple /'/fit i, VIZ... thofe of Unity, Dination, Motion, (Jc. above inftanc’d in, as 
alfo Power and 'I'hinking, hav'e been thus modify ’d to a great variety of com- 
plex Ideas, with Names belonging to them. 

§. 7 - T’he reafon whereof, I fuppofe, has been this. That the great Concern- fVly fame 
ment of Men being with Men one amongft another, the Knowledge of Men and Mode' havtt 
their Actions, and the lignifying of them to one another, wasmoft neceflary ; and 
therefore they made Ideas oi Adtions very nicely modify ’d, and gave thofe complex Uames. 

Names, that they might the more ealily record, anddifeourfeof thofe things 
they were daily converfant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions ; and 
that the things they were continually to give and receive Information about, might 
be the eafier and quicker underftood. That this is fo, and that Men in framing 
different complex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much govern’d by 
the end of Speech in general, (which is a very fliort and expedite way of con- 
veying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in the Names, which in fe- 
veral Arts have been found our, and apply’d to feveral complex Ideas of mo- 
dify ’d Atlions belonging to their feveral Trades, for difpatch fake, in their 
Direftion or Difcourlcs about them. Which Ideas are not generally framed in 
the Minds of Men, nor converfant about thefe Operations. And thence the 
words that ftand for them, by the greateft part of Men of the fame Lan- 
guage, arc not underftood -. v.g. Col/hire, Drilling, Filtration, Cobobation, arc 
words ftanding for certain complex Ideas, which being feldom in the Minds 
of any but thofe few whofe particular Imployments do at every turn fuggeft 
them to their Thoughts, thofe Names of them are not generally underftood 
but by Smiths and Chymifts ; who having framed the complex Ideas which thefe 
words ftand for, and having given Names to them, or received them from o- 
thers upon hearing of theie Names in communication, readily conceive thofe 
Ideas in their Minds ; as by Cobobation all the fimple Ideas of Diftilling, and 
the pouring the Liquor diftill’d from any thing, back upon the remaining 
Matter, and diftilling it again. Thus we fee that there are great varieties 
of fimple Ideas, as of Taftes and Smells, which have no Names ; and of 
Modes many more. Which either not having been generally enough obferv’d, 
or elfe not being of any great ule to be taken notice of in the Affairs and Con- 
verfe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, and lb pafs not for 
Species. This we lhall have occafion hereafter to conlider more at large, when 
we come to fpeak of Words. 


CHAP. XIX 
Of the Msdes of Thinking. 

$, i.TTfTHEN the Mind turns its View inwards upon itfelf, and con- Senfition, Re- 
V V templates its own Actions, Thinking is the firft that occurs. Ir nsembrawe^ 
it the Mind oblervcs a great variety of Modifications, and from thence receives 
diftinft Ideas. Thus the Perception which aftually accompanies, and is annexed 

to 
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to any Imprc/llon on the Boj^, made by an external Objcft, being diftinft from 
all other Modifications of ihinhingy furnilhes the Mind with a diftinft Idea, 
which we call Senfation ; which is, as it were, the aftual Entrance of any Idea 
into the Underftanding by the Senfes. The lame Idea, when it again recurs 
without the Operation of the like Objeft on the external Senfory, is Remem- 
brame : If it bc fought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, 'tis RecolleBion ; if it be held there Ion ' un- 
der attentive Confideration, ’tls Contemplation. When Ideas float in our Mind, 
without any Refledfion or Regard of the Underftanding, it is that which the 
French call Reverie ; our Language has fcarcc a Name for it. When the Ideas 
that offer thcmfclves (for, as I have obferv’d in another place, whilft wc arc 
awake, there will always bc a Train of Ideas fucceeding one another in our 
Minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiftcr’d in the Memory, it is 
Attention. When the Mind with great Earneftnefs, and of Choice, fixes its 
View on any Idea, confiders it on all fides, and will not be call’d off by the 
ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that we call Intention or Study : 
Sleep, without dreaming, is Reft from all thefe : And Dreaming itfelf, is the 
having of Ideas (whilft the outward Senfes are ftop’d, fo that they receive not 
outward Objedls with their ufual Quicknefs) in the Mind, not fuggefted by any 
external Objefts, or known Occalion, nor under any Choice or Condu^I of 
the Underftanding at all. And whether that, which we call Extajy, be not 
dreaming with the Eyes open, 1 leave to be examin’d. 

§. 2 . Thefe are feme few Inftances of thofe various Modes cf T'hinking, which 
the Mind may obferve in itfelf, and fo have as diftinft Ideas of, as it liath of 
White, and Red, a Square or a Circle. I do not pretend to enumerate tliem all, 
nor to treat at large of this Set of Ideas, which are got from Refie'dion : 'i hat 
would be to make a Volume. It fuffices to my prefeut purpofc to have flv vn 
here, by fome few Examples, of what fort thefe Ideas are, and how the d 
comes by them j cfpecially fince 1 lhall have occafion hereafter to treat moj t it 
large of Reafoning, yudging. Volition and Knowledge, which are Ibme of the moft 
conflderabk Operations of the Mind, and Modes of "Thinking. 

Thevar'ums 3* But perhaps it may not be an unpardonable Digrelfion, nor wholly im- 
Attention */ pertinept to our prefent Deflgn, if we reflect here upon the different State of the 
the Mind in Mind in Thinking, which thofe Inftances of Attention, Reverie and Dieaming, 
Tbwkmg. before-mention’d, naturally enough fuggeft. That there are Ideas, fon.c 

or other, always prefent in the Mind of a waking Man, every one’s Exrc- 
rience convinces him, tho* the Mind imploys itfelf about them witli ievTiid 
Degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes itfelf with fo much h‘r.r- 
neftnefs on the Contemplation of Ibme Objefts, that it turns their Idea', on .dl 
fides, remarks their Relations and Circumftances, and views every par. fo 
nicely, and with fuch Intention, that it Ihuts out all other Thoughts, and takes 
no notice of the ordinary Impreflions made then on the Senfes, which at another 
fcafon would produce very fcnfible Perceptions : Ac other times it barely ob- 
ferves the Train of Ideas that fuccced in the Underftanding, without direiffing 
and purfuing any of them ; and at other times it lets them pafs almoft quite 
unregarded, as faint Shadows that make no Impreffion. 

Uence'tU bro- ^•4' Difference of Intention, and Remijjton of the Mind in thinking, 

hahit that * with a great variety of Degrees between earneft Study, and very near minding 
Thinking h nothing at all » every one, I think, has experimented in himfelf. Trace it a 
*he -dlhon,not farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep retir’d as it were from the Senfes, 
EJewe oftht reach of thofe Motions made on the Organs of Senfe, which at 

’ other times produce very vivid and fenfible Ideas. I need not for this inftance 
in thofe who fleep out whole ftormy Nights, without hearing the Thunder, or 
feeing the Lightning, or feeling the (baking of the Houfc, which are fenfible 
enough to thole who are waking : But in tliis Retirement of the Mind from the 
Senfes, it often retains a yec more loofe and incoherent manner of Thinking, 
which wc call Dreaming ; and laft of all, found Sleep clofes the Scene quite, 
and puts an end to all Appearancesi This, I think, almoft every one has ex- 
perience of in himfelf, and his own Obfervation without difficulty leads him 
thus.far. That, which I would fiarcher conclude from hence, is. That (ince the. 
can, fenfibly put on, at fevejral times, feveral degrees of Thinking,, and . 

be 
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be fomecimes even in a waking Man fo remifs, as to have Thfuights dim and 
obfenre to that degree, that they are very little remov’d from none atall ; and 
at lafl, in the dark Retirements of found Sleep, lofes the Sight perfectly of all 
wiiarfocver : Since, Hay, this is evidently fo in Matter of Faft, and con- 
ftant Eixpericncc, I ask whether it be not probable that ‘Thinking n the ABicn^ 
and not the Effeme of the Soul? Since the Operations of Agfins will eafily admit 
ol Intention and Rcmiflion, but the ElTenccs of things arc nor conceiv’d capable 
of any fuch Variation. But this by the By. 


CHAP. XX. 

Of Modes of Pleajure and Pain. 

§. I . AMONGST the fimple which w^e receive both from Scnfatmi 

J \ and Refleclion^ P/tin and Pleafure are two \'ery conliderable onc*^. V.vn fwiph 
For, as in the Body there is Senfation barely in it felf, or accompinyM with 
Pant or Plcajurc \ lo the I’hought or Perception of the Mind is limply fo, c r 
clfc accompan>M alfo with Pleafure ox Peiin^ Delight or Trouble^ call it how 
you pleaic. 'j'iiefe, like other limplc Ideas ^ cannot be deferib^d, nor their 
Names defin’d ; the way of knowing them, is, as of the fimple Ideas of the 
Senics, only by Experience. For to define them by the Prcfcncc of Good or 
Evil, is no oiherwife to make them known to us, than by making us rcBecff on 
what we feel in our felves, upon the feveral and various Operations of Good 
and Evil upon our Minds, as they are ditfercntly apply^d to or confiderM by 
us. 

§.2. Th’Pgs then arc Good or Evil, only in reference to Pleafure or Pain. Crocdaml 
Tliat we call Good, whicli Is apt to ifwfe or iucreafe Pleafure^ or dhniHifh Pain in £^ 11 ^ ubat 
; or vJfe to procure or p)ijervc ns the Pojjijjlon of any other Good, or Aljente oj any 
Evil. And on the contrary, we name chat EviL which /3 apt to prvduu^ or in- 
a cafe any Pain^ or diniiuifb any Pleafure inns ; or elfc topyocure us any Evil, or Je- 
prive nc of any Good, By Pleafure and Pain, 1 muft be underftood to mean of 
B dy or jVind, as they arc commonly diftinguifti’d ; tho’ in truth they be only 
slifterein Confti;utions of tlie Mind, fometimes occasion’d by Diforder in the 
Body, ihmorimes by Tlioughis of the Mind. 

§ 5 Vleuiure and Pain, and that which caufes them, Good and Evil, arc the Our TnpJons 
Hinges fin which our PajJtons turn : And if wc rcflctl on our fcivcs, and obferve 
how tiiele, under various Omfiderations, operate in us ; what M( dilicarions Oi- 
’rempci.s of Mind, what internal Senfations (if I may fo call cb.eiri^ they pro- 
diK e m us, we may thence form to our felves the Ideas of our Pal]: 

§. 4. \ hns any c'ne rcllcfting upon the Thouglit he has of the Delight, which Ekt. 
any prefeiit or abfent thing is apt to produce in him, has the Idea we call Love. 

For hen a Man declares in Autumn, when he is eating them, or in Spring, 
when there are none, that he loves Grapes, it is no more but diar tlieJafte of 
Grapes ficiinhrs him; let an Alteration of Health or Conftiturion dofiroy the 
Del iglit of their "I’alle, and he then can be faid to hrje Grapes no longer. 

§.5. On the conrary, the Thought of the Pain, which nn}' riimg prefenc 
or ablcnt is apt to produce in us, is what wc call Hatred. Were it my bufi- 
nefs here to cnquii e any farther than into the bare ldca\ ol our Pafiions, as they 
depend on ditlercnt Modifications ot Pleafure and Pain, I Qaonld remark, that 
our Love and Hatted of inanimate infenfibie Beings, is commonly founded on 
that Pleafure and Pain which wc receive from their Uie and Application any 
way to our Scnles, tho’ with their Deftruffion : But/fwci/or Love^ to Beings 
capable of Happinefs or Mifery, is oltcn tlic Unealincl’s or Delight, which we 
find in ourfelves ariling from a Coniideration ol their very Being or Hippincfs- 
Thus the Being and W elfare of a Man’s Children or Pnends, producing con-* 
ffant Delight in him, he is faid conftantly to love them. But it luflices to note, 
that ourMv2.f of Love and Hatred are but theDjfpofitions of the Mind, in 
•f Pleafuic and Pain in general, however caus’d in us. 
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§. 6 . Tha,TTncalincfs a Man finds in himfclf upon the Abfence of any thinp, 
\vh<'fe prcfcnt tn/oymcnt carries the of Delight with it, is that we call 
Defiit-, which is greater or lefs, as that Uneafinefs is more or Icfs vehement. 
Where, by the By, it may perhaps be of fome life to remark, that the chief, if 
iii't only Spur to human Induftry and Aftion, is Uneafinefs. For whatever 
(rcc'd IS propos’d, if its Abfcnce carries no Difpleafure nor Pain with it, if a 
Man be caiy and content without it, there is no Defire of it, nor Endeavour after 
it ; there is no more but a bare Velleity, the term us’d to fignify the lowcft 
degiee of Delire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is fo little 
Uneafinefs in the Abfence of any thing, that it carries a Man no farther than 
fome faint Wifhcs for it, without any more elfcdf iial or vigorous Ufe of the Means 
to attain it. Dijhe alfo is flopp’d or abated by the Opinion of the Impoflibility 
or Unattainablcnefs of the (}ood propos’d, as far as the Uneafinefs is cur’d or 
r.llay’il by that Cenfideration. This might carry our Thoughts farther, were it 
fcaf arable in this place. 

j,y. §.7. ^oy \% a delight of the Mind, from the Confideration of theprefent or 

r (lin’d approatliirg poficlfion of a Good ; and we are then poflels’d of any 
G(.od, when we have it fo in our power, that we can ufe it when we pleaie. 
'I'hus a Man almt ll fiarv’d has yoy at the arrival of Relief, even before he has 
the Plealuie of ufing it : And a Father, in whom the very W'ell-beirg of his 
C.hildien caufes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are in fuch a State, 
in the polleffion ol that Good ; tor he needs but to retledl on it, to have that 
Plea line. 

S.irotf. is Uneafinefs in the Mind, upon the thought of a Good loft 

which might have been enjoy’d longer ; or the Senfe of a prefent Evil. 

Hole. 9. Hope is that Peafure in tiie Mind, wliich every one finds in iiimfdf, upon 

tl'.c tiiought of a piotiiable luturc Enji yment cf a thing, which is apt to delight 
him. 

j. 10. Fear is an Uneafinefs of the Mind, upon the thought of future Evil 

I'kelv to belal us. 


l'ej}u'’ § II. Dejpair is the Thought of the Unattainablcnefs of any Good which 

’ w< rks diherci t y in Mens Minds, fometimes producing Uneafinefs or Pain, Ibme- 

times Reft and Indolency, 

.‘irrer. V >-• .vfwy//' is Uncalincfs or Difccmpofurc of thc Mind, upon tlic rcccipt cf 

avy Injury, with a piefcnt purpefo of Revenge. 

Troiy. 1 3 is an Uneafinefs of Mind, caus’d by the Confideration of a Good 

we dclirc, obtain’d by one we think fhoiiKl not have bad it before us. 

§. 14- Tl.efe two lait, Eavv and Aa^er^ not being caus’d by Pain and Plca- 
.1/1 AJoi ij.-ve. I'nyi; limply in chemfelv’c.s, but haiing in them f< me mix’d Conliderations of 
our Hives and others, are not therefore to be found in all Men, bccauic thofc 
other P.irts ot valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in 
them ; but all the reft terminated purely in Pain and PJealurc, arc, I think, to be 
found in all Men. For we e/ejjre, rejehe, and hope, only in refpeifl of Plca- 
fiiic; we hate, fear, and ^^rieve, only in refped of Pain ultimately : In fine, all 
thcle Pallions are mm ’d by t lings, only as they appear to be the Caufes of 
Pleafure and Pain, or to have Pleafure or Pain fome way or other annex’d to 
them. 'Thus wc extend our Hatred ufually to the Subjeft (at leaft if a fenfible, 
or vi'luntary Agent) which has produc’d Pain in us, becaufe th.c Feai i: leaves 
IS a conftant Pain: Hut we do not fo conftantly love what has done ns good ; 
becaufe Pleafure operates not fo ftrongly on ns as Pain, and bccaiifc are not 
i'o ready to have hope it will do fo again. But this by the By. 

■’ot! §.15. By Pleafure and Pain, Delight and Uneafinels, I mull all along bcun- 

l',i ,t -x.ha. I iiavc above intimated) to mean not only bodily Pain and Plea- 

furc, but whadbever Delight or Uneajinf is felt by us, whether ariling from any 
grateful or unacceptable Senfation or Refie^lion. 

i6. ’fis farther to be confider’d, that m reference to the Paffions, the re- 
moval or Ivjfening of a Pain /j confider’d, and operates as a Pleaftre-, and the 
lolsor uiminilhing of a Pleafure, as a Pain. 

§. 17. J'hc P.iflions too have moft of them in moft Perfons Operations on the 
Body, and caufe- various Changes in it, which, not being always fenfible, do 
not make a neccllary part of the Idea of each Palfi on. Fvv Shaine, which is an 

Uneafinefs 
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Uneafincfs cf the Mind upon the Thought of having clone Ibmething which is 
indecent, or will leflcn the valu’d Eftccm which others have for u«, has not al- 
ways blufhing accompanying it. 

§. i8. I would not be miftaken here, a.s if I meant this as a Difeourfe of the Tff/elnfan- 
PaJJtons i they arc many more than I have here named: And thofc I have 
taken notice of, would eacii of them reejuire a much larger, and more accu- 
rate Difeourfe. I have only mention’d thefe here as fo many Inftanccs of Modes „,t jrot from 
of Pleafure and Pain refulting in our Minds from various Confiderations of 
Good and Evil. I might perhaps have inftanc’d in other Modes of Pleafure and RrpBion. 
Pain more fimple than thefe, as the Pain of Hunger and T’hhfl^ and the Pleafure 
of Eating and Drinking to remove them; the Pain of tender Eyes, and the 
Pleafure of Mufick ; Pain from captious uninftrudlivc Wrangling, and the Plca- 
fure of rational Converfation with a Friend, or of wcll-diredlcd Study in th» 

Search and Difeovery of Truth. Put the Paflions being of much more Con- 
cernment to us, 1 rather made choice to inftance in them, and Ihcw how tlie 
Ideas we have of them are deriv’d fri-m Senfation and Relledfion. 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of Power. 

1 ^ I ^ H E Mind being every day inform^, by tlie Senfes, of the Alteration 
JL of thofe (implc Ideas it obferves in things without, and taking no- 
tice how one comes to an end, and ceafes lobe, and another begins to exift 
which was not before; icHcdting nlfo on what pafVes wirliin it felt, and ob- 
ferving a cnnftanc Change of its Ideas^ fometimes by the Imprcflfion of out- 
ward Objects on the Senfes, and I'ome times by the Determinatton of its own 
Choice i and concluding from what it has fo conflanrly obfervM to have been, 
that the like Changes will for the future be made in the fame things by like A- 
gents, and by the like Ways ; confidcrs in one thing ih’ roifibiUty of having any 
of its hmple Llca^ changed, and in another the Pc (libility of making that 
Change; and fo comes by that Idea which wc call Po'ueer, Thus wc lay, Fire 
has a P(KLcr to melt Gold, /. c. to dcQiioy the Confiftciicy of its infenliblc Parts, 
and confcqiiently its Hardnefs, and make it fluid ; and Gold has a Po'u^er to be 
melted : ‘I'hat the Sun has a Pozvey to blanch Wax, and Wax a Povjev to be 
blanch’d by the Sun, whereby the Ycllowncls is deftroy’d, and Wliitencfs made 
to exift in its room. In which, and the like Cafes, the Poivcr we con fid cr is 
in reference to the Change of perceivable Ideas : For we cannot obferve any 
alteration to be made in, oro[)cration upon any thing, but by die obfervable 
Change of its fenlible Ideas: nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by 
conceuing a Charge of f me of irs LU'a\, 

§.2. Powei\ tlius c(*nfidei’’d, is iwo-ftld, vizo. as able to make, or able to 
receive any Change : Tlic one ma\' be calul APln'Cy and the otiicr Pajjlve Pewo. a?jdpj^u>> 
Whether Matter be nor wholly cicftitiuc of Active PoiL'cr^ as irs Author G O D 
is truly above all paj^ve i’w'r.vr; and whether the intermediate State of created 
Spirits be not that alone winch is cipnblc of both nAive and paj]:vc Pov:e)\ may 
be worth confidcration. I AmH iva now enter into that Enquiry ; my prefenn 
Bufinefs being not to icarcli into the Original ol Power, but how we ceme by 
the Idea of it. Bur fince acl:zr Prveers make fo great a part ot our complex 
Ideas of natural Subftances, ;as wc fhall fee hcieaftcr) and I mention them as 
fuch according to common A pprel'cnfion ; yet they being not perhaps fo truly 
nHive Povjers^ a.s our hafty 1 Ir ughts are apt toreprefenr tlicm, 1 judge it noc 
amifs, by this Intimation, to dirr(fi: our Minds to the confideration of GOD 
and Spirits, for theclearcft Idea (if aBive Powers. 

§.5.1 confefs Power in it [07710 kind oj Relation^ (a Relation to Aflion 

or Change) as indeed which (.f our Ideas^ of what kind foever, when ntreii- 
lively confidei’d, does not? For our AW of Extenfion, Duration, and Num- 
ber, do they not all contain in them a fecret Relation of the Parts ? Figure and 
Motion have fomething rclacivc in them much more vifibly r And fcnfible Qua- 
VoL. L O luies. 
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lilies, as Colours and Smells, &c. what are they but the Po-xers of difl’erent 
Bodies, in rel.ition to our Perception? And if confider’d in the things 

themfelvcs, ac they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of 
the Parts? All which include fome kind of Relation in them. Our there- 
fore of Power, I think, may well have a place amongft other (imple Idenf, 
and be confider’d as one of them, being one of thofc that make a principal In- 
gredient in our complex Ideas of Subftances, as we (hall hereafter have occafioii 
to obfei ve. 

ThecUarefil- 4. \Ve are abundantly furnifli’d with the Idea of pafflve Power by almoft all 
cieu of aihve forts of lenfiblc things. In moft of them we cannot avoid obferving their fen- 
from'spylt. Qualities ; nay, their very Subftances to be in a continual Flux : And 

therefore with real'on we look on them as liable ftill to the fame Change. Kor 
have wc of aFlive Power (which is the more proper Signification of the word 
Power) fewer Inftances ; fince whatever Change is obferv’d, the Mind mult 
collcft a Power fomewhere able to make that Change, as well as a Polllbility i:i 
the thing it felf to receive it. But yet, if we will confider it attentively, Bo- 
dic.s, by our Senle.s, do not afford us lb clear and diftindl an Idea of aCiive Power, 
as wc have from Relledftion on the Operations of our Minds. For all Power 
relating to Aftion, and there being but two forts of Adtion, whereof wc have 
any Idea, viz.. Thinking and Motion ; let us confider whence we have the clcareft 
Ideas of the Powers, which produce thefe Aftions. i. Of Thinking, Body af- 
fords us no Idea at all, it is only from Refieftion that we have that. 2 . Nei- 
ther have we from Body any Idea of the beginning of Motion. A Body at reft 
affords us no Idea of any aJl/ve Power to move ; and when it is fet in Motion 
it felf, that Motion is rather a Paflion, than an Action in it. For when the 
Ball obeys the Stroke of a Billiard-ftick, it is not any Adlion of the Ball, but 
bare Palfion : Alfb when by Impulle it fets another Ball in motion that lay in its 
way, it only communicates the Motion it had receiv’d from another, and lofes 
in It felf fomuch as the other receiv’d ; which gives us but a very cbfeure Idea 
of an aSiive Power of moving in B('dy, whilft we obferve it only to transfer, 
but not produce any Motion. For it is but a very obfeure Idea of Power, which 
reaches not the Produftion of the Aflion, but the Continuation of the Paflion. 
For fo is Motion, in a Body impcll’d by another : The Continuation of the Al- 
teration made in it from Reft to Motion, being little more an Action, than the 
Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure by tlic fame Blow, is an Aition. 
The Llea of the beginning of Motion we have only from Refleftion on what 
palfes in our I'elves, whei'e we find by Experience, that barely by willing it, 
barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of our Bodies, wliich 
were before ac reft. So that it feems to me, we have from the Obfervation of 
the Operation of Bodies by ourSenfes but a very imperfeft obfeure Idea ofrtc- 
tive Power, fince they aftbrd us not any Idea in theml’elves of the Power to begin 
any Aftion, either Motion or Thought. But if, from the Impulle Bodies are 
obl’erv’d to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power, 
it ferves as well to my purpofe, Senfation being one of thole Ways whereby the 
Mind comes by its Ideas : Only I thought it worth while to confider here by the 
way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of ailive Power clearer from Re- 
lleition on its own Operations, than it doth from any external Senfation. 
pv.n .vid Un- $• 5- fi'J' ^ think evident. That wc find in our felves a Power to begin 

ecrji mdiiii’. or forbear, continue or end fcvcral Aftions of our Minds, and Motions of our 
/w Bodies, barely by a Thought or Preference of the Mind ordering, or, as it 

weie, commanding the doing or not doing fuch or fuch a particular Aftion. 
This Power which the Mind has thusto order the confideration of any A/crt, or 
the forbearing to confider it ; or to prefer rlie Motion of any part of the Body 
to its Reft, and vice verfa in any particular liiftancc, is that which wc call the 
The aftual Exercife of that Power, by Uirefting any particular Aftion, 
or its forbearance, is that which we call Volition or Willing. The Forbearance 
of that Aaion, confequeht to fuch Order or Command of the Mind, is call’d 
Voluntary : And whatfoever ASion is perform’d without fuch a Thought of the 
Mind, is call’d Involuntary. The Power of Perception is that which wc call the 
Uaderjianding. Per^tion, which we make the A6I of the Undcrftafiding, is 
of three forts; i. The Perception of /./car in our Mind. 2 . The Perception 

of 
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of the Sienification of Sic-ns. ?. The Perception of the Connex.o.n or Repug- 
nancy Agreement or Dilhgrccmcnr, that there is between any our Ideas All 
theiifarc attributed to t\scUnderftanding, or perceptive Power, t^o it be the two 
latter only that Ul'e allows us to fay we underltand. , , rn / • v u 

tLiV Powers of .ho Mmd. r-fr.. of Pr4’’riV, arc 

iifuallv call'd by another Kama : And the ordinary way t>f IpeSing IS, 1 hat the 
and ini’ arc two Fnadiit. of the Mnuh a VV ord proper cnongh 
T . V iisM as all Words (hould be, lo as not to breed any Caonfufion in Mens 
■‘kl^its bv b^tac fuppos-d (as I iufpea it has been) to ftand for feme real 
EcLf in’ihc Lul that pCTform'd thofc Aftions of Underftanding and Vohtion. 

For when we fay the Wid is the commanding and luperior Faculty of the Soul ; 
rhZ if it; or is not free ; that it determines the inferior Faculties ; that it fol- 
lows the Diaates of the tho* thefe, and the hke F^preffi- 

ons by thofc that carefully attend to their own and condua: their 

Thoughts more by the Evidence of Things than Sound of Words, may 
be un^derftood in a clear anddiftina Senle : Yet I • I 

offpeaking of Faadnes, has milled many into a conhis d No ion of lo many di- 
ftind Agents in us, which had their leveral Provinces and Au Jor.ties, and 
d d command obey, and perform feveral Adions, as lo many diftind Beings ; 
thich has'becn no^fmall Lcafion of Wrangling, Oblcurity, and Uncertainty 

m in himfelf a Power to begin ot forbear, con- m^nre tke l- 

tinuc or put an end to feveral Aaions inhimfelf. Froni the Gmhderatmn of 
the Extent of this Power of the Mind over the Aftions of the Man which eve- / 

ry one finds in himfelf, arife the Ideas of Liberty and ^ ecejpty. _ i, . 

^^8 All the Adions that we have an v P/e/* of, reducing themlelves, as has uicrtywhat, 
been faid, to thefe two, -viz.. Thinking and'Motion ; fo far as a Man has a Power 
to think, or not to think ; to move, oi- not to move according to the Prefe- 
rence or Direftion of his own Mind, fo far is a Man fne. Wherever any Per* 
formance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man s power ; whorever doing or 
not doing, will not equally follow upon die Preference of h.s Mmd dired.ng 
ft there he is not free tho’ perhaps the Adion may be voluntary. So that the 
Idea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or forbear any parti- 
cular Adion, according to the Determination or Thought of the Mmd, where- 
L either of them is prefer d to the other ; where cither of them is not ,n the 
oLer of the Agent to be produc’d by him according to h^s Vvla, on, there he is 
lot at LL^ that AgeL is under Neceffty. So that c;annot be where 

there is no Thought, no Volition, no Will ; but there may be 1 bought, there 
may be Will, there may be Volition, where there is no Ltbeny. A little Conli- 
deration of an obvious Inftancc or two, may make this dear. c 

§. 9 . A Tennis-ball, whether in Motion by the Stroke of a Racket, or lying 
ftill at reft, is not by any one taken to be a/ee Agent If wc enquire into the ^ 
reafon, we fliall find it isbecaufe we conceive not a Tennis-ball to think, and 
confequently not to have any Volition, or Preference of Morion to Reft or 
verfa/aud therefore has not is not a free Agent ; but all its bo 

Motion and Reft*, come under our Idea of Necejfary, and are fo call d. Likewife 
TMan falling into the Water (a Bridge poking under him) has not herein Li- 
bertr is not a free Agent. For tho’ he has Volition, tho he prefers his not fal- 
Hng to falling ; yet® he Forbearance of that Motion not being m his power, 
the Stop or Celfadon of that Motion follows not upon his Volition ,• and there- 
fore therein he is not free. So a Man ftriking himfelf, or his Friend, by a con- 
vulfive Motion of his Arm. which it is not m his power by Volition or the 
Direftion of his Mind, to flop, or forbear, no body thirds he has in this Li- 
berty i every one pities him, as ading by Ncceffiry „ Belongs net f 

l io. Again, Tuppofe a Man be cam p wlnlft fajt afteep, into aR^m, 
where is a Perfon he longs to fee and fpcak with ; and be there lock d faft in. 
beyond his Power to get out ; he awakes, and is glad to find himfelf m fo de- 
firlble Company, which he flays willingly m, /. prefers his flay to going a- 
way : I ask! Is^ not this flay voluntary ? I think no body will doubt it ; and yet 
beiJg lock’d faft in, ’tis evident he is not at liberty np to flay, he has not 
Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty ts not an Idea belonging to yd, non, or 
Vo'L- 1. ^ * preferring ; 
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prefcrrinc; j but to the Perfon having the power of doing, or forbearing to do, 
according Mind fhall chui'e or diredt. Our Lltu ed Liberty reaches as 

far as thar Po^ver, and no farther. For wherever Reflj'aint comes Cu check 
that Power, Compullion takes away that Indifierency ol Ability on either 
fide to ndt, or forbear adting; there Liberty, and our Notion of it, pre- 
fently ceafes. 

Voluntary op- §• tt- ^ hav’c Inftanccs cnough, and often more than enough in our own 
pos'd to it. Lv- Codies. A Man’s Heart beats, and the Clood circulates, which 'tis not in his 
lur.tarr,notto power by any thought or Volition to flop; and therefore in refpcdl of thefc 
Noi'JJary. Motions, where Reif depends not on his (ilioice, nor wotild follow tlie Deter- 
mination cf his Mind, if it fhould prefer it, he is not a Jree yly^oht. Convuliivc 
Motions agitate his Legs, fo that, tho’ he le/VA it ever ib mucli, he cannot by 
any Power of his Mind flop their Motion, fas in tliat odd Dileale call’d Chorea 
Sauili Vtti) but he is perpetually dancing: He is not at liberty in tliis Adtion, 
but under as much ncceffity of niovine, as a Stone that fills, or a Tennis-ball 
ftruck with a Racket. On the other lide, a Pally or the Stocks hinder his Legs 
from obc} ing the Dcteiniination of his Mind, if it vvould thereby transfer his 
Body to another Place. In all thefc there is want of Ficednm; tho’ tiie fitting 
Hill even of a Paralylick, whilft he prefers it to n Removal, is truly voluntary. 
l'’'ohintayy then it not oppos’d to NeielJary, but to Involiiutary. For a Man m:iv pre- 
fer what he can do, to what he cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abfence or 
Change, tho’ Ncccffiry has made it in itl'elf unalterable. 

Liberty twiat §-12,. As it is in the Motions of tlie Body, ib it is in the Thoughts of our 
Minds : where any one is fuch, that wc have power to take it up, tu rav it by, ac- 
cording to the Preference of the Mind, there we are nt liberty, A waking Man 
being under the necefiicy ( f having fome Idem conftantly in his Mind, is not at 
liberty to think, or not to tliink; no more than he is at !ibe,ty, wdicriier his Body 
fliall touch any other or no : But whether he will lemove his Coiireinplan n from 
one Idea to another, is many times in his Choice j and tiicn he is in rrfpcdt of 
his Ideas as much at liberty, as he is in refpedt of Bodies he jeffs on ; he can at 
plcafure remove himfelf from one to another. But yet fomc /./tut to the Mind, 
like fome Motions to the Body, are fuch as in certain Circumflances it cannot 
avoid, nor obtain their Abfence by tlic utmoft F.rfort it can ufe. A Man on 
the Rack is not at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himfelf witli 
other Contemplations : And fometimes a boiftcrous Paflion hurries our I houghts 
as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving us the Liberty of thinking on 
other things, which wc would rather cluife. But as foon as the Mind regains 
the Power to flop or continue, begin or forbear, any of thefc Motions of the 
Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks fit to prefer cither 
to the other, we then confidcr the Man as a ftee Agent again. 

Necejftty §• 13- Wherever Thoaght is wholly wanting, or the Pi.wcr to a6f: or for- 

uhat. bear, according to the Diredlion of Thought, there Neieffity takes place. This 
in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Beginning or Continuation of any 
Aiftion is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, is call’d Compuljion •, when tlie 
hindering or flopping any Action is contrary to his Volition, it is call’d Re- 
flraint. Agents that have no Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing 
mcijfary Agents. 

Liberty be- §. 1 4. If this bc fo, (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be confidcr’d, whether it 
longs riot to j^gy pQt: help to put an end to that long-agitated, and 1 think unreafonable, bc- 

theVli/i, caufe unintelligible C^\c^ioxt,viz.. Whether Mans Will be free, or nob Fur if I 

miftake not, it follows from what I have faid, that the Queftion itlelf is alto- 
gether improper; and it is as infignificant to ask, whether Man’s be free, as 
to ask whether his Sleep be fwifr, or his Vertuc fquare ; Liberty being as little 
applicable to the Will, as Swifinefs of Motion is to Sleep, or Squarenefs to Ver- 
tue. Every one would laugh at the Abfurdity of fuch a Qiieftion as either of 
thefe ; becaufe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong not to 
Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Vertue : And when any one well con- 
fiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a Power, 
belongs onlj? to Agents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the IVill, 
which is alfo but a Power. 
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§. 15. Such is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear Norjons of inter- PoLtti^ 7 i. 
ral Aftions by Sounds, that I mult here warn my Reiulcr i\\^t id rdering^ Divccl- 
ingy Chufing^ Preferring^ &:c. wlncli I have madcufc of, will notWillin^fly enough 
exprefs Volition^ unicfs he will rctlc6t on what he himlcif d^ipi when he vjilh. 

For example. Prefen ing, which feems perhaps belt to exprefsAe Aft 01 Voliti- 
on^ does it not preclfely. For tin/ a Man would prefer walkiiu.", yet 

Who can fay he ever 'tvills it ? Volition^ Ws plain, is an (d lIic Miiul know- 
ingly exerting that Dominion it takes it lelf to have over a n' parr of the Man, 
by empU^ingit in, or with-holding it from any particular Aftion. And what 
is the iVdy but the Faculty to do this ? /\nd is chat Faculty any thing more ia 
effeft than a Power, tlie Pviwer of the Mind to determine its Tlnmghr, to the 
producing, continuing, or flopping any Aftion, as far as it depends onus? For 
can it be deny\f, that whatever Agent has a power to tliinkon its own Actions, 
and to prefer their doing or omifTion cither to other, has that Faculty callVl IVil/ f 
IVill then is nothing bur Inch a Power. iMerty^ on the other iide, is the Power 
a Man has to do or forbear doing any particular Adtion, according as iis doing 
or forbearance has the aftual pieference in the Mind ; which is the fame thing 
as to fay, according as he himl'elf veilh it. 

j 6. ’Tis plain then, tliat the is nothing but one Power or Ability, 
and Freedom another Power or Ability ; fo that to ask, whether the IVtIl has to Arre,jti, 
Freedom^ is to ask whether one Power has another Power, one Ability another 
Ability ; a Queftion at firfl light too groflv abfurd to make a dilpute, or need 
an anlwcr. For who is ir that fees not tiiar Poivers belong only to /Igenr^^ and are 
Attributes only oj Sub/hirues^ aud not of Powers themfeUes? So that this Way ot 
putting the Qiicflion, viz,. Whether the If^id be free ? is in ctieft to ask, Whe- 
ther the IVtU be a Subftance, an Agent ? or at Icafl: to llippole ir, lince Freedom 
can properly be attributed to nothing clfe. If Freedom can with any Propriety 
of Sji^ecch be apply*d to Power, it may be attributed to the Power tliat is 111 
a Man to produce, or forbear prodiicint; Motion in parts of lii.s Body, I?y eindce 
or Picferencc; which is tliat which dcnomin.itcs him iiec, and is Freedom ic 
fclf. But if any one fiiould ask, whether Fi'ccdom were free, he would be 
lufpefted nor toundcriland well what he laid ; and he would be thought to dc- 
ferve Aliilau tars, who knowing that rich was a Denomination from the Pot- 
fclllon ('.f Riches, Ihould demand whether Riches chemfelvcs weie rich. 

§. 17. However the name FiUiilty^ which Men havegiven to tins Power call’d 
the and whereby they have been led into a way ol talking ol the ll'iH as 

ailing, may, by an Appropriation that diiguiles its true Senfe, lerve a little to 
palliate the Abfurdity ; yet the //-^ //in truth lignifics nothing but a Power, or 
Ability, to piefer or chafe .• And when the If-'ill, under the name of a pMulry, is 
conlider’d as it i.s, barely as an Ability to do fomething, the Abl'urdity in la 
it is free, or nor free, will caliJy dil'cover it felf. For if it be realbnabh ‘ s 
fuppole and talk of Faculties, as diflindl; Beings that can a£f, fa.swedo, wi.eu 
we lay the If'tll orders, and the IVtll is Irce) ’tis fit that we ihould make a fpc.ik- 
ing Fuiulty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing Faculty, by which rkofe Atbons 
are produc’d, which are but I’evcral Modes of Motion ; as well as we make the 
IVill and Uuderfiandittg to be Faculties, by which the Actions ol Chilling and Per- 
ceiving are produc’d, which are but fcveral Modes of Thinking; And wc may 
as properly fay, that ’tis the fin.^ing Faculty fings, and the dancing Faculty dancesj; 
as that the Will chufes, or that the Under/laiidiiig conceives j or, as is ulual, 
that the Will direfts the Vuderfiandirtg, or the Uttderflanding obeys, or obeys 
not the Will : It being altogether as proper and intelligible to fay, that the Power 
of Speaking direfts the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or dif- 
obeys the Power of Speaking. 

§. i8. This way of talking, ncvcrthclefs, has prevail’d, and, as 1 guefs, pro- 
duced great Confufion. Forthefc being all dillerent Powers in the Mind, or in 
the Man, to do feveral Aftions, he exerts them as he thinks fit : but the Power 
to do one Aftion, is not operated on by the Power of doing another Aflion. 

For the Power of Tliinking operates not on the Power of Chufing, nor the 
Power of Chufing on the Power of Thinking ; no more than the Power of 
Dancing operates on the Power of Singii^, or the Power of Singing on the 
Power of Dancing ; as any one, who rctlefts on it, will eafily perceive : And 
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yet this is it /''hlch we fay, when we thus fpcak, That the WtU ofeiates on the 
Underfiaudittg, ori the Underfiauding on the Will. 

§. 19. I grarc*^ that this or that actual Thought may be the Occafion of 
Volition, or rciling the Power a Man has to chufe ; or the aftual Choice 
of the Mind, th^ Caufc of adtual thinking on this or that thing : as the a£lual 
finging of Inch a. Tune, may be the Occafion of dancing fucha Dance, and the 
aftual dancing of fuch a Dance the occafion of finging fucha Tune. Butin ail 
thefe it is not one Power that operates on another : But it is the Mind that ope- 
rates, and exerts thefe Powers ; it is the Man that does tlie Aftion, it is the 
Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Relations, nor Agents : 
And that whuh has the Power, or not the Power to operate, is that alone which is or is 
notjiee, and not the Power it felf. For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong 
to nothing, but what has or has not a Power to aft. 

§ 20. The attributing to Faculties that which belong’d not to them, has 
given occafion to this way of talking : But the introducing into Dircourfes con- 
cerning the Mind, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, 

1 fupptfe, as little advanc’d our Knowledge in that part of our felves, as the 
great ulc and mention of the like Invention of in the Operations of 

the Body, has help’d us in the Knowledge of Phyfick. Not that I deny their 
are Faculties, both in the Body and Mind : They both of them have their Powers 
of Operating, elfe neither the one nor the other could operate. For nothing 
can operate, that is not able to operate ; and that is not able to operate, that 
has no Power to operate. Nor do I deny, that thofc Words, and the like, are to 
have their place in the common Ufe of Languages, that have made them current. 
It looks like too much Affeftation wholly to lay them by : And Philofophy it 
felf, tho’ it likes not a gaudy Diefs, yet when it appears in publick muft have 
fo much Complacent, as to be clothed in the ordinary Falhion and Language 
of the Country, fo far as it can confift with Truth and Perfpicuiry. But the 
fault has been, that Faculties have been fpoken of and reprcl’entcd asfo many 
diftinft Agents. For it being ask’d, what it was that digefied the Meat in our 
Stomachs ? It was a ready and very fttisfaftory Anfwer, to fay, that it was the 
digejlive Faculty. What was it that made anything come out of the Body ? the 
expul^ve Faculty. What moved ? the motive Faculty . And fo in the Mind, the 
inulUBiial Faculty, or the Underftanding, underftood ; and the eleElive Faculty, 
or the Will, willed or commanded. Which is in Ihort to fay. That the Ability 
to digeft, digefted ; and the Ability to movc^ moxed ; and the Ability to un- 
derftand, underftood. For Faculty, Ahility, and Power, I think, are but diffe- 
rent names of the fame things : which ways of fpeaking, when put into more 
intelligible words, will I think amount to thus much 5 that Digeftion is per- 
form’d by fomething that is able to digeft. Motion by fomctliing able to move, 
and Underftanding by fomething able to underftand. And in truth it would 
be very ttrange if it Ihould be otherwife, as ftrangc as it would be, for a Man 
to be free without being able to be free. 

§. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I th\nk the Qiieftion is 
not proper, whether the JViU be free, but whether a Man be free. Thus, I think, 

I. That fo far as any one can, by the Direftion or Choice of his Mind, pre- 
ferring the Exiftence of any Aftion totheNon-exiftence of that Aftion, and 
viieverfa make it to cxift, or not cxift, fofar he is free. For if I can by a 
Thought direfting the Motion of my Finger, make it move when it was at reft, 
or vice verfa ; ’tis evident, that in refpeft of that I am free : and if lean, by 
a 1 ke Tliought of my Mind, oreferring one to the other, produce cither Words 
or Silence, I am at liberty to ^ak, or h^ld my peace ; and as far as this Power 
reaches, of ailing, or not aSling, by the Determination his own "Thought prrferring either, 
fo Juris a Mattfi ee. For how can we think any one freer, than to have the pow- 
er to do what he will ? And fo far as any one can, by preferring any Aftion 
to its not being, or Reft to any Aftion, produce that Aftion or Reft, f<> far 
can he do what he will. For luch a preferring of Aftion to its abfence, is the willing 
of it ; and we can fcarce tell how to imagine any freer, than to be able 
to do what he wills. So that in refpeft of Attions wuhin the reach of luch 
a Power in him, a Man feems as free, as ’tis polfible for Freedom to make 
him. 
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§.2 2. Blit the inquifitive Mind of Man, willing to fliift offfiyim himfelf, as ^" refpeflei 
far as he can, all Thoughts of Guilt, tho’ it be by putting himftjli^«inco a worfc 
Hate than that of fatal Neceffity, is not content with this : freedom, unlefs jv#,. 
it reaches farther than this, will not ferve the turn : And it jji^fles for a good 
Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free to wili,'*^s he is to aft 
what he wills. Concerning a Man’s Liberty, there yet therefore is rais’d this 
farther Queftion, Whether a Matt bejreeto mil ? which I think is what is meant, 
wi en it IS difputed whether the Willbc fi ee. And as to that I imagine, 

§•23. 2. That or being an Aftion, and Freedom con lifting 

in a Power of atting or not acting, a Man in refpetl oj willing, or the ASi of Vo- 
lition, when any AElion in his power is once propos’d to his Thoughts, as prefently to 
he done, cannot he free. The reafon whereof is very manifeft : For it being un- 
avoidable that the Aftion depending on his W/ll ftiould exift, or not exift ; and 
its Exiftci cc, or not Exiftence, following perfedly the Determination and Pre- 
ference of Ills Will, he cannot av'oid willing the Exiftence, or not Exiftence of 
that Aftion ; it is abfolutely neccifary that he will the one, or the other, e. pre- 
fer the one to the other j lince one of them muft necclTarily follow ; and that 
which does follow, follows by the Ciioice and Determination of his Mind, 
that is, by his willing it : for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in 
refpeftofthe Aft of Wiling, a Man infuch a cafe is not free : Liberty confifting 
in a Power to aft, ornottoaft; which, in regard of Volition, a Man, upon 
I'uch a propofal, has not. For it is unavoidably necefl'ary to prefer the doing or 
forbcai ance of an Adtion in a Man’s power, which is once fo propos’d to hi.s 
I houghrs ; a Man muft neceflarily will the one or the other of them, upon 
which Preference or Volition, the Aftion or its Forbearance certainly follows, 
and is tiuly voluntary. But the Aft of Volition, or preferring oneof the 
two, being that which he cannot av'oid, a Man in refpeft of that Aft of JVtUtng, 
is under a ncccflity, and fo cannot be fiee; unlcfs Ncceflity and Freedom can 
conhft tigethcr, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 

§, 24. This then is evident, That in all Propofals of prefent Aftion, a Man 
is not at liberty to wiU or not to will, heiaufe he can forbear willing: Liberty con- 
fttting in a Power to aft or to forbear afting, and in that only. For a Man that 
fits ftill, is faid yet to be at liberty, bccauie he can walk if he wills it. But if a 
Man fitting ftill has not a Power to icmove himfelf, he is not at liberty ; fo 
likcwife a Man falling down a Precipice, tho’in motion, is not at liberty, be- 
caufe he cannot ftop that motion if he would. This being fo, ’tis plain that a 
Man that is walking, to whom it is propos’d to give off walking, is not at li- 
bel ty wliether he u/// determine himfelf to walk, or give off walking, or no: 

He muft neccffirily prefer one, or t’other of them, walking or not walking ; 
and fo it is m regard of all other Aftions in our power fo propos’d, which are 
the far greater number. For conlidering the vaft number of voluntary Aftions 
that fuccceJ one another ci ery moment that wc are awake in the courfe of our 
Lives, there are but few of them that arc thought on or propos’d to the Will, 
till the time they are to be done : And in all fuch Aftions, as I have Ihewn, the 
Mind in refpeft of willing has not a power to aft, or not to aft, wherein confifts 
Liberty. The Mind in that cale has not a power to forbear willing ; it cannot 
avoid Ibme Determination concerning them, let the Confideration be as ftiorr, 
the Thought as quick as it will, it cither leaves the Man in the ftate he was be- 
fore thinking, or changes it ; continues the Aftion, or puts an end to it. 

Whereby it is manifeft, that it orders and direfts one, in preference to or with 
negleft of the other, and thereby either the continuation or change becomes 
unavoidably voluntary. ' 

§.25. Since then it is plain, that in moft cafes a Man is not at liberty, whe- The W,il<U- 
ther he will or no ; the next thing demanded, is. Whether a Man be at liberty ttrmind by 
to will whichofthe two he pleafef. Motion or Re/l I This Queftion carries the Ab- 
furdity of it fo manifcftly in it felf, that one might thereby fufficiently be con- 
vinc’d that Liberty concerns not the Will. For to ask, whetHer a Man be at 
liberty to will either Motion or Reft, Speaking or Silence, which he pleafes ; is 
to ask, whether a Man can will what he wills, or be pleas’d with what he is pleas’d 
with. A Queftion which, I think, needs no Anfwer ; and they who can make 
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& Qixeftion of )5t, mud: fuppofe one Will to determine the Afts of another, 
and another to -determine that i and fo on in infitiittm. 

§. z6. To avi^d thefe and the like Abfurdities, nothing can be of greater ufe, 
than to eftablif^ in our Minds determin'd Ideas of the things under confidera- 
tion. If the ideas of Liberty and Volition were well fix'd in our Underftand- 
ings, and carry 'd along with us in our Minds, as they ought, thro’ all the Que- 
ftions that are rais’d about them ; I fuppofe a great part of the Difficulties that 
perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle their Underftandings, would be much 
eafier refolv’d ; and we Ihould perceive where the confus'd Signification of 
Terms, or where the nature of the thing caus’d the Obfcurity. 
ffteiom. *7‘ carefully to be remember’d. That Freedom confijls in the 

Dependeme of the Exifience, or net Exiflence of any AEiion upon our Volition of it ; 
and not in the Dependence f any ABion, or its contraryj on our prference. A Man 
Handing on a Clift, is at liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, 
not bccaufe he has a power to do the contrary Aftion, which is to leap twenty 
Yards upwards, for that he cannot do j but he is therefore free, bccaufe he has 
a power to leap or not to leap. But if a greater Force than his either holds 
him faff, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free in that cafe j bccaufe the 
doing or forbearance of that particular Aftion, is no longer in his power. He 
that is a clofe Prifoncr in a Room twenty foot fquare, being at the North-fide 
of his Chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, bccaufe he can 
walk or not walk it ; but is not, at the fame time, at liberty to do the con- 
trary, i. e. to walk twenty foot Northward. 

In this then confifts Freedom, viz,, in our being able to aft or not to aft, ac- 
cording as we ffiall chufe or wilL 

Vol’t'on txihAt, §• 28 . Secondly, We muff remember, that Volition or Willing, is an Aft of the 
Mind direfting its Thought to the Produftion of any Aftion, and thereby ex- 
erting its Power to produce it. To avoid multiplying of words, I would crave 
leave licre, under the word ABion, to comprehend the forbearance too of any 
Aftion propos’d ; fitting ftHl, or Mding ones peace, when walking or fpeaking 
are propos'd, tho’ mere Forbearances, requiring as much the Determination of 
the Wtll, and being often as weighty in their Confequences as the contrary 
Adions, may, on that confideration, well enough pafs for Adions too ; But this 
I fay, that I may not be miftaken, if for brevity fake I fpeak thus. 

%,it Aetn- ap. 'Thirdly, The Will being nothing but a Power in the Mind to direft 

;nestbeW‘l!. operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or Reft, as far as they depend on 

fuch Direftion : To the Qiieftion, What is it determines the Will ? the true 
and proper Anfwer is, The Mind. For that which determines the general 
power of direfting to this or that particular Direftion, is nothing but the 
Agent itfclf exercifing the Power it has that particular way. If this Anfwer 
faiisfies nor, 'tis plain tlie meaning of the Queftion, What determines the Will ? 
is this, What moves the Mind, in every particular Inftance, to determine its 
general Power of direfting to this or that particular Motion or Reft ? And 
to this I anfwer. The Motive for continuing in the fame State or Aftion, is only 
the prefent Satisfaftion in it ; the Motive to change, is always fome Uneafinejs : 
nothing fetting us upon the change of State, or upon any new Adion, but fome 
Uneafinefs. This is the great Motive that works on the Mind to put it upon 
Aftion, which for fbortnefs fake we will call determining tftlse Will j which I 
lhall mote at large explain. 

tV.i} otidDf- §• 50 - But in the way to it, it will be ncceffary to premife, that tho* I have 
jire n:iijf mt above cudcavour’d to exprefs the Ad of Volition by Chafing, Preferring, and the 
lilie terms, that fignify Defire as well as Volition, fpr want of other words to 
mark tlut Aft of the Mind, whofe proper Name is Willing or Volition; yet it 
being a very fimple Aft, whofoever defircs to underftand what it is, will better 
find it by reffefting on his own Mind, and obferving what it does when it 
wills, than by any variety of articulate Sounds whatfoever. This Caution of 
being careful not to be miffed by Exprelfihns that do not enough keep up the 
diflerence between the Wdl and feveral Afts of the Mind that are quite diftinft 
from it, I think the more necelfery : bccaufe I find tlie Will often confounded 
with feveral of the Afieftions, efpecially Defire, and One put for the ocher ; and 
chat by Men who would not willingly be thought not to have had very diftinft 
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Motions of things, and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, 1 
imagine, has been no floiall occafion of Obfeurity and Miftaktf in this mattej^ ; 
ai'.d therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. For he tliat fhall turn his 
Thoitgi'ts inwards upon what pafles in his Mind when he w/'J, (hall fee th.ic 
the fV/JH or Power of yoUtion is converfant about nothing, Ijj^t that particular 
Determination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought theNfind endeavours 
to give Rife, Continuation, or Stop to any Aftion which it takes to be in its 
power. This well confider’d, plainly (hews that the IVtU is pcrfeftly diftin- 
euilh’d from Defre ; which in the very fame Aflion may have a quite contrary 
Tendency from that which our Wr'i? fets us upon. A Man whom 1 cannot deny, 
may v»blige me to ufe Perfuafions to another, which, at the fame time 1 am 
fpe.ikmg, I may wifli may not prevail on him. In this cal'e, ’cis plain tlie tyiU 
and Dejiietixa counter. 1 will the A6f ion that tends one way, whilft my Defire 
tends another, and that the dire(a contrary. A Man who by a violent Fit of 
the Gout in his Limbs finds a Dozinefs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in 
his Scomach remov ’d, defires to be eafed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands 
(for wherever there is Pain, there is a Defire to be rid of it) tho’yet, whilft he 
apprehends that the removal of the Pain may tranflate the noxious Humour to 
a more vital part, his IVtU is never determin’d to any one Adbon that may 
leivc to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, thox. Defirin% nxxA IVtlling ai!: 
two diftmft Acts of the Mind ; and confequently that the Will, which is but 
the Power of Volition, is much more diftmdt from Defire. 

§.31. To return then to the Enquiry, What i( it that determines the Will in U^eafineft H«' 
regard to our Adioin ? And that, upon iecond thoughts, I am apt to imagine 
is not, as is generally I'uppos’d, the greater Good in view ; but fomc(and for 
the moft pare the moft prefllng) Uneajtnefta Man is at prefent under. This is 
that which fuccelllvcly determines the W//, and fets us upon thofe Aftions we 
perform. This Uncajinefi we may call, as it is, Dejire ; which is an Uneajinefs 
of the Mind for want of feme ablcnt Good. All Pain of the Body, of what 
fort foever, and Difquiet of the Mind, is Unea/inef) : And with this is always 
Join’d Defire, equal to the Pain or Uneajinefs felt, and is fcarce diftinguifhablc from 
it. For Dejtte being nothing but anl/«f^«e/}in the want of anabfent Good, 
in reference to any Pain felt, Eafe is that ablent Good ; and till that Eafe be 
attain’d, wc may call it Dejire, nobody feeling Pain that he wifhes not to be 
cafed of, with a Defire equal to that Pain, and infcparable from it. Belidcs 
this Defire of Eafe from Pain, there is another of abfenc pofitive Good ; and 
here alfo the Delire and Uneafinefs is equal. As much as wc defire any abfent 
Good, fo much are we in pain for it. But here all abfent Good does nor, ac- 
cording to the Greatnefs it has, or is acknowledg’d to have, caufc Pain equal 
to that Greatnefs ; as all Pain caufes Defire equal to it felf : bccaufo the Abfcnce 
of Good is not always a Pain, as ilie Prefence of Pain is. And therefore abfent 
Good may be look’d on, and confider’d without Dejire. But fo much as there 
is any where of Dejire, fo much there is of Uneafinefs. 

§.32. That Dejire is a State Uneajinefs, every one who reflefts on himfclf ji U)»- 
wiil (Quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in Defire what the wile Man 
fays of Hope, (which is not much different from it) that it being defend makes 
the Heart fick ? and that ftill proportionable to the Greatnefs of the Defire ; 
which lometimes raifes the Uneafinefs to that pitch, that it makes People cry 
out. Give me Qjildren, give me the thing defir’d, or / die ? Life it felf, and all 
its Enjoyments, is a Burden cannot be born under the lafting and unremov’d 
Prclfure of fuch an Uneafinefs. 

§.33. Good and Evil, prefent and abfent, 'tis true, work upon the Mind : TleXJmaJt- 
but that which immediately determines the Will, from time to time, to every nefs of Defire 
voluntary Aftion, is the Uneafinefs of De/fe, fix’d on feme abfent Good ; either 
negative, as Indolence to one in Pain, or pofitive, as Enjoyment of Pleafure.*”^^' ’ 
That it is this Unerjinefs that determines the IVtU to the fucceffive voluntary 
Actions, whereof the greateft part of our Lives is niade up, and by which we 
are conduced thro’ different Courfes to different Ends ; I lhall endeavour to 
ihew, both from Experience and the Rcafon of the thing. 

§. 34. When a Man is pcrfeftly content with the State he is in, which is — 
when he is perfciffly without any Uneajinefs, what Induftry, what Action, what 5.^^. 
VoL.l. P Wlllitov. 
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ff'itl is there Ie(f, but to continue in it ? Of this every Man’s Obfervation will 
fittisfy him. Abd thus we fee our All-wife Maker, fuitable to our Conftitution 
and Frame, Apd knowing what it is that determines the Will, has put into 
Man the of Hunger and Thirft, and other natural Defires, that re- 

turn at their &:afons, to move and determine the\r Wills, for the Prefervation 
of themfelvesf^nd the Continuation of their Species. For 1 think we may 
conclude, that if the bare Contemplation of thefe good Ends, to which we 
are carry ’d by thefe feveral JJneaJiHeJfes, had been fufficient to determine the 
Wm, and fet j:s on work, we Ihould have had none of thefe natural Pains, and 
perhaps in this World little or no Pain at all. It is Ixtter to many than to burn, 
lays St. Paul I where wc may fee what it is that chiefly drives Men into the 
Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little burning felt, pulhes us more power- 
fully, than greater Pleafures in profpeft draw or allure. 
pofit!wG^ §. 35 . It feems fo eftablifli’d and fettled a Maxim by the general Confentof 
demnimet all Mankind, That Good, the greater Good determines the Will, that 1 do 
rot the Will, not at all wonder, that when I firft publilh’d my Thoughts on this Subjeft, I 
hut Ujteajirie/i. foj. granted ; and I imagine that by a great many I fliall be thought 

more excufable, for having then done fo, than that now I have ventur’d to re- 
cede from fo receiv’d an Opinion. But yet upon a ftridfer Inquiry, 1 am forc’d 
to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, tho’ apprehended and acknowledg’d to 
be fo, docs not determine the IVtll, until our Dcfirc, rais’d proportionably to 
it, makes us uiteafy in the want of it. Convince a Man ever fo much, that 
Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty ; make him fee and own, that thehand- 
fome Conveniencies of Life are better than nafty Penury ; yet as long as he is 
content with the latter, and finds no VHe.i/iref in it, he moves not : his Will 
never is determin’d to any Adlion that fliall bring him out of it. Let a Man be 
ever fo well perfuaded of the Advantages of Vertue, thatit is as ncceflary to a 
Man who has any great Aims in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food 
to Life; yet till he hungers and thv {is after Righteoujnejs, till he feels an 
nefs in the want of it, his Will will not be determin’d to any Aftion in purfuic 
of this confefs’d greater Good ; but any other Unenfinejfes he feels in himfelf, 
lhall take place, and carry his to other Aftions. On the other fide, let a 
Drunkard fee that his Health decays, his Eftate w'aftes ; Difcredit and Difeafes, 
and the want of all things, even of his beloved Drink, attends him in the 
Courfe he follows; yet the Returns of to mifs his Companions, the 

habitual Thirft after his Cups, at the ufual time, drives him to the ’Javcm, 
tho’ he has in his view the Lofs of Health and Plenty, and perhaps of the Joys 
of another Life : the leaft of which is no inconfiderable Good, but fuch as he 
confefles is far greater than the tickling of his Palate with a Glaf^ of Wine, 
or the idle Chat of a foaking Club. ’Tis not for want of viewing the greater 
Good; for he fees and acknowledges it, and in the Intervals of his drinking 
Hours, will take Refoliitk ns to puifue the greater Good ; but w'hcn theUnea- 
finefs to mifs his accuftom’d Delight returns, the greater acknowledg’d Good 
loles its hold, and the prefent Vneafinejs determines the Will to the accuftom’d 
Aftion ; which thereby gets ftronger footing to prevail againft the next occa- 
fion tho’ he at the fame time makes fecret Promifes to himfelf, that he will do 
fo no more ; this is the laft time he will aft againft the Attainment of thofe 
greater Goods. And thus he is from time to time in the State of that unhap- 
py Complainer, P^deo meliora froboque, deteriora fequor ; Which Sentence, al- 
low’d for true, and made good by conftant Experience, may this, and poffibly 
no other way, be eafily made intelligible. 

litcaufr the § jf enquire into the Reafon of what Experience makes fo evident 
Faft, and examine why ’tis Uneafinef alone operates 'on the Wll, and deter- 
pfiStefu * it in its Choice ; we fliall find that we being capable but of one Deter- 
liifpive/s. mination of the Will to one Aftion at once ; the prefent Uneajtnefs that we are 
under does naturally determine the Will, in order to that Happinefs which w'e 
aU aim at in all our Aftions } forafmuch as whilft we are under any Uneajtnefs, 
we cannot apprehend our felves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and 
nefs being, by every one, concluded and felt to be inconfiftent with Happinefs, 
fpoiling the Relilh even of thofe good things which we have j a little Pain 
ferving to inarr all the Pleafure we rejoic’d in. And therefore that which of 
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Courfe determines the Choice of our Will to the next Afliion, will always be the 
removing of Pain, as long as we have any left, as the firft and necelfary St^ 
towards Happinefs. 

§.37. Another Reafon why Vis Uneajiaefs alone determines the Will, may ^caufeVnea- 
be this ; becaufe that alone is prefent, and ’tis againft the nature of things, that alone it 
what is abfent Ihould operate where it is not. It may belaid, that abfent yrcyw?. 

Good may by Contemplation be brought home to the Mind, and made prefent. 

The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and view’d as prefent there j but 
nothing will be in the Mind as a prefent Good, able to counter-ballance the Re- 
moval of any Uneafinefs which we are under, till it raifcs our dNire ; and the 
Uneafinefs of that has the Prevalency in determining the Will. 'I'iU then tlie 
Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like other Ideat, the Objeft 
of bare unadlive Speculation, but operates not on the Will, nor fets us on work ; 
the Reafon whereof 1 lhall fliew by and by. How many are to be found, that 
have had lively Reprefentations let before their Minds of the unfpeakable Joys 
of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poflible and probable too, who \et 
would be content to take up with their Happinefs here? And fo the prevailing 
Uneafinefs of their Delires, let loofe after the Enjoyments of this Life, take their 
turns in the determining their and all that while they take not one ftep> 
are not one jot mov’d towards the good things of another Life, confidcr’d a^ 
ever fo great. 

§. 38. Were the ^///determin’d by the Views of Good, as it appears in Con- Beemp .til 
templation greater or lefs to the Underftanding, which is the State of all ab- w/’o 
fent Good, and that which in the receiv’d Opinion the is fuppos’d to move 
to, and to be mov’d by, I do not fee how it could ever get loofe from the infi- 
Bite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propos’d and confidcr’d as poflible. For all *”* 
abfent Good, by which alone, barely propos’d and coming in view, the Will 
is thought to be determin’d, and fo to fee us on Aftion, being only poflible, 
but not infallibly certain j ’tis unavoidable that the infinitely greater poflible 
Good Ihould regularly and conftantly determine the Will in all the fiicceflive Adti- 
ons it directs : and then we Ihould keep conftantly and fteddily in our Courfe 
towards Heaven, without ever handing ftill, or direfting our Adtions to any o- 
tlier end. The eternal Condition of a future State infinitely outweighing the 
Expedfation of Riches, or Honour, or any other worldly Pleafure which we 
can propofe to our felves, tho’ we Ihould grant thefe the more probable to 
be attain’d : For nothing future is yet in polfcfllon, and fo the Expedfation 
even of thefe may deceive us. If it were fo, that the greater Good in view de- 
termines the I'Vtll, fo great a Good once propos’d could not but lei ze the Will, 
and hold it faft to the Purfuir of this infinitely greateft Good, without ever 
letting it go again : For the Will having a Power over, and diredfin" the 
Thoughts as well as other Afiions, would, if it were fo, hold the Contempla- 
tion of the Mind fix’d to that Good. 

This would be tlie State of the Mind^, and regular Tendency of the Will in 47 great 
all its Determinations, were it determin’d by that which is con lider’d and in 
view the greater Good ; but tliat it is not fo, is vifible in Experience : *The in- 
finitely greateft confefs’d Good being often negicdicd, to fatisfy the fnccelfive 
Uneafinejsoi our Defires purfning Trifles. But tho’ the greateft allow’d, even 
•everlafting unfpeakable Good, which has fometimes mov’d and afttdtcd the 
Mind, does not fiodfaflly hold the Will, yet we fee any very great and prevail- 
ing Uneafinefs, having once laitl hold on the Will, lets it not go : by which we 
may be convinc’d, what it is tliat determines the Will. Thus any vehement 
Pam of the Body, the ungovernable Pallton of a Man violently in Love, or the 
impatient Defire of Rtycnge, keeps the Will fteddy and intent j and the Will 
thus determin’d never lets the Underftanding lay-by the Objeft, but all the 
Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the Bo^dy are imintcrniptedly imploy’d 
that way, by the Determinations of the Will, influenc’d by that topping Unea- 
finefs as long as it lafls ; whereby it feems to me evident, thatthe or Power 
of fetting us upon one Adlion in preference to all other, is determined in us by 
Uneafinefs. And whether this be not fo, 1 defire every one to obferve in him- 
lelf. 
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§. 3p. I have hitherto chiefly infltancM in the Uneaftnefs of Defire, as that 
Vwhich determines the fViS ; becaufe that is the chief and moft fenfible, and the 
rVill fcldom orders any Aftion, nor is there any voluntary Aftion perform'd, 
without fome Dejtre accompanying it ; which I think is the Reafon why the Pf'iU 
and Dejire are lb often confounded. But yet we are not to look upon the Un~ 
eapnefi which ^lakes up, or at leaft accompanies moft of the oi her Paflions, as 
wholly excluded in the Gafe. Averjion, Fear^ Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have 
each their Uneajinefs too, and thereby influence the IFill. Thefe Paflions are 
fcarce any of them in Life and Praftice fimple and alone, and wholly unmix’d 
with others ■>' tho* ufually in Difeourfe and Contemplation, that carries the 
Name which operates ftrongeft, and appears moft in the prefent State of the 
Mmd : Kay there is, I think, Icarce any of the Paflions to be found without De- 
fire join’d with it. I am fure, wherever there hUnenfinefs, there '\s Defii e : 
For we conftant’y delire Happineft ; and whatever we feel of Uneafiaeji, lb 
much ’tis certain we want of Happinefs, even in our own Opinion, let our 
State and Condition otherwile be what it will. Befides, the piefent Moment 
iK't being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoyment be, we look beyond rlie pre- 
lent, and Defire goes with our Forefight, and that ftill carries the with 
ir. So that even in Joy it felf, that which keeps up the Aftion, wacieon he 
Enjoyment depends, is the Deliie to continue it, and Fear to luiVir : And 
whenever a greater Uneafinefi than that takes place in the Mind, the JViJl pie- 
Icntly is by that determin’d to fome new Adion, and the prefent Delight neg- 
lc( 5 Icd. 

■ §. 40. But we being in this World befet with fuodry Uneafimfies, diftrafted 

' with d'.fferent Defires, the next Inquiry naturally will be, which of them has 
the Precedency in determining the Will to the next Afl ion. > And to th.it the 
Anfwer is. That ordinarily which is the moft prelfing of thofe that are judg’d 
capable of being then remov’d. For the Will, being the Power of direfting our 
operative Faculties to fome Aftion, for fome End, cannot at any time be 
mov’d towards what is judg’d at that time unattainable ; That would be to 
fuppofe an intelligent Being defignedly to aft for an End, only to lofc its La- 
bour, for fo it is to aft for what is judg’d not attainable ; and theref ire very 
great Vneafinejfes move not the Will, when they are judg’d not capable of a 
Cure ; They, in that Cafe, put us not upon Endeavours. But thefe let a- part, 
the moft important and urgent Uneafinefi we at that time feel, is that which 
ordinarily determines the fucceflively, in that Train of voluntary Aft ions 
which makes up our Lives. The greateft prefent Uneafinefs is the Spur to Ac- 
tion, that is conftantly felt, and for the moft part determines the Will in its 
choice of tive next Aftion. For this we muft carry along with us, that the 
proper and only Objeft of the 1 ^// is fome Aftion of our’s, and nothing elfe; 
For we producing nothing by our ‘willing it, but fome Aftion in our power, 
’lis there the Will terminates, and reaches no farther. 

$ 41. If it be farther ask’d what ’tis moves De/re .? I anfwer, Happinefs, 
and that alone. Happinefs and Mifery are the Names of two Extremes, the 
utmoft Bounds whereof we know not ^ ’tis what Eye bath not jeen. Ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it entered into the Heart of Man to conceive. But of fome De- 
grees of both we have very lively impreflions, made by feveral Inftances of 
Delight and Joy on the one fide, and Torment and Sorrow on the other ; 
which, for Ihortuefs fake, I lhall comprehend under the names of Pleafure and 
Pain, there being Pleafure and Pain of the Mind as well as the Body : With him 
isfuliiefi of Joy, and Pleafure for evermore. Or, to fpeak truly, they are all of 
the Mind; tho’ fome have their rife in the Mind from Thought, others in the 
Body from certain Modifications of Motion. , 

§.42. Happmfs then in its full Extent istheurmoft Pleafure we are capa- 
ble «.f, and Mijfery the utmoft Pain .- And the lowcft Degree of what can be 
call’ d Happinefs, is fo much Eafe from all Pain, and fo much prefent Pleafure 
as without which any one cannot be content. Now becaufe Pleafure and Pain 
are produc’d in us by the Operation of certain Objefts, either on our Minds or 
our Bodies, and in different Degrees : Therefore what has an aptnefs to pro- 
duce Pleafure in'us, is that we call Good ; and what is apt to produce Pain in us 
wc call Evil, for no other reafon, but for its aptnefs to produce Pleafure and 

Pain 
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Pain in us, wherein condfts our Happinefi and Mifery. Farther, tho’ what is 
apt to produce any Degree of Pleafure, be in it felf j and what is apt to 
produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil : yet it often happens, that we doiittt 
call It 10, when it comes in competition with a greater of its fort; becaufe 
when tliey come in competition, the Degrees alfo of Pleafure-and Pain have 
juftly a Preference. So that if we will rightly eftimate what we call Good and 
Evil, wc lhall find it lies much in comparifon : For the caufe lA every lefs De- 
gree of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of Plealure, has the nature of 

Goody iiTid z'ue wfa, 

§. 43. Tho’ this be that which is call’d Good and Evil ; and I^Good be the « 

proper Objeft of Defire in general; yet all Good, evenfecn, and confefs’d to 
be fo, does not nccelfaiily move every particular Man's Defire, but only that 
part, or fo much of it as isconfidei’d and taken to make a ncccflary part of 
his Happinefs. All other Good, however great in reality or appearance, ex- 
cites nor a Man’s Defires, who look.s not on it to make a part of that Ha’ppi- 
nels, whcicwith he, in his prefent Thoughts, can fatisfy himfelf. Happinefs 
under this view, every one conftantly purlues, and defies what makes any part 
of it : other things, acknowledg’d to be Good, he can look upon without De- 
fire, pafs by, and be content without. There is no body, 1 think, fo feniclefs, 
as to deny, rlwt there is Pleafure in Knowledge: And for the PleafuresofSenfe* 
they have too many Followers to let it be queftion’d, whether Men aic taken 
with them or no. Now let one Man place his Satisfaft ion in lenfual Plealui es 
ant ther in the delight of Knowledge : Tho’ each of them cannot but confels* 
there is great Plealure in what the other purfues; yet neither of them makine 
the other’s Delight a part of his Happinefs, their Defires are not mov’d but 
each IS fatisfy’d without what the other enjoys, and fo his Will is not deter- 
min’d to the purfuitofir. But yet as foon as the ftudious Man’s Hunger and 
Thiift makes him uneafy, he, whofe was never determin’d to any%rfuic 
of good Ghear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the plcafant Tafte he has 
found in them, is, by the Uueafinefs of Hunger and Thirft, prelcntly deter- 
min’d to Eating and Drinking, tho’ polfibly with great indifferency, whac 
wholefome Food comes in his way. And on the other fide, the Epicure buckles 
to Study, when Shame, or the defire to recommend himfelf to his Miftrefs 
lhall make him uneafy in the want of any fort of Knowledge. Thus how much 
foever Men are in earneft, and conftant in purfuit of Happinefs, yet they may 
have a clear view of Good, great and confefs’d Good, wi'hout being concern’d 
for It, or mov’d by it, if they think they can make up their Happinefs without 
it. ’fho’ as to Pain, that they are always concern’d for they can feel no 
Vaeafinef without being mov’d. And therefore being uneafy in the want of 
whatever is judg’d necelfary to their Happinefs, as foon as any Good appears to 
make a part of their proportion of Happinefs, they begin to defire it. 

44 - Jh'S I th'nk, any one may oblerve in himfelf, and others, That the Whythegre^ 
greater vtfible Gcod does not always raile Mens De/rw, in proportion to the 
Greatnefs, it appeals, and is acknowledg’d to have : tho’ every little Trouble 
moves us, and lets us on work to get rid of it. The Reafon whereof is evi- 
dent from the Nature of our Happinefs and M/fery it felf. All prefent Pain 
whatever it be; makes apart of our prefent M/ery : But all ablint Good does 
not at any time make a neceflary part of our prelent Happinefi, nor the abfence 
of it make a part of our Mifety.^ If it did, we Ihould be conftantly and in- 
finitely miferable ; there being infinite degrees of Happinels, which are notin 
our poftclfion. All Uneaftnefi therefore being remov’d ; a moderate portion of 
Good ferves at prelent 'to content Men j and fome few degrees of Pleafure in 
a fucccflioii of ordinary Enjt ymenw make up a Happinefs, wherein they can be 
fatisfy ’d. If this were not fo, there cou’d be no room for thofe indifferent and 
vifibly trifling Adfions, to which our Wills are fo often determin’d, and where- 
in we voluntaiily wafte fo much of our Lives; which rcmilfnefs could by no 
means conlift with a conftant determination of Will or Defire to the greateft 
apparent Good. That this is fo, I think few People need go far from home 
to be convinc’d. And indeed in this Life there are not many whofe Happinefs 
reaches fo far as to afford them a conftant train of moderate mean Pleafurcs 
without any mixture of Uneafinefs ; and yet they could be content to flay here* 
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for cVer ; tho’ they cannot deny, but that it is poflible there may be a State of 
.^ternal durable Joys after this Lite, far furpaffing all the Good that is to be found 
Nay, they cannot but fee, that it is more poilible than the Attainment 
and Continuation of that Pittance of Honour, Riches or Pleafure, which they 
purlue, and for which they neglect that eternal State : But yet in full view ot 
this Difterence, fatisfyM of the Poffibility of a perfeft, fecure, and lafting 
Happinefs in a^future State, and under a clear Conviftion, that it is not to be 
had here, whill: they bound their Happinefs within fome little Enjoyment, or 
Aim of this Life, and exclude the Joys of Heaven from makiiw any necefl'ary 
part of it ; th'i?r Delires are not mov’d by this greater apparent Good, nor their 
U^lls determin’d to any A£fion, or Endeavour for its Attainment. 

Why net he'mg 45. The ordinary Neceflities of our Lives fill a great part of them with 
Aefir'dy it tlic Uneajtitefs of Hungety 'thirfly Heaty Coldy IVearinefs with Labour, and Sleepi- 
^winotthe in their conftant Returns, To which, ifbefides accidental Harms, wo 
‘ * add the fantailical Uueajinefsy (aS Itch after Honour^ Power, or Riches, &c.) 

which acquir’d Habits by Fafliion, Example, and Education, have fettled in us, 
and a thoufand other irregular Defires, which Cuftom has made natural to us ; 
we fhall find, that a very little part of our Life is fo vacant from thcfe Vneaji- 
neffes, as to leave us free to the Attraftion of remoter abfent Good. We are 
feldom at eafe, and free enough from the Sollicitation of our natural or adopted 
Defires, but a conftant Succeilion oiVneaJtaeJfes out of that Stock, which natural 
Wants or acquir’d Habits have heaped up, take the IVtll'm their turns: and no 
fooner is one Adlion difpatch’d, which by fuch a Determination of the JVill we 
are let upon, but another is ready to fet us on work. For the remo- 

ving of the Pains we feel, and are at prelent prefs’d with, being the getting out 
of Mifery, and confequently the nrft thing to be done in order to Happinefs, 
abfent Good, tho’ thought on, confefs’d, and appearing to be good, not making 
any part of this Unhappinefs in its Abfence, is jullled out to make way for the 
Removal of thofe Uneajintjfes we feel } till due and repeated Contemplation has 
brought it nearer to our Mind, given fome relilh of it, and rais’d in us fome De- 
fire ; which then beginning to make a par* of our prefent Vneafinefs, Hands upon 
fair terms with the reft, to be fatisfy’a ; and fo, according to its Greatnefs and 
PrelTurc, comes in its turn to determine the Will. 

ItueConlide- ‘ ® Confideration, and examining any Good propos’d, 

ration r^f t 1* powcr to taife our Delires in a due proportion to the value of that 

Deftrrt Good, whereby in its turn and place it may come to work itpon the Will, and 
be purfu’d. For Good, tho* appearing, and allow’d ever fo great, yet till it 
has rais’d Defires in our Minds, and thereby made us meafy in its want, it 
reaches not our Wills ; we are not within the Sphere of its Attivity ; our M'^ills 
being under the Determination only of thole Uneafiaejfes, which are prefent to 
us, which (whilft we have any) are always folliciting, and ready at hand to 
give the Will its next Determination : the ballancing, when there is any in the 
Mind, being only which Defire lhall be next fatisfy’d, which tirft re- 

mov’d. Whereby it comes to pafs, that as long as any Vneafinefs, any Defire 
remains in our Mind, there is no room for Good, barely as fuch, to come at the 
Will, or at all to determine it. Becaufe, as has been laid, the firft Step in our 
Endeavours after Happinefs being to get wholly out of the Confines of Mifery, 
and to feel no part of it, the Will can be at Icifure for nothing elle, till every 
Vneafinefs we feel, be perfedlly remov’d : which, in the multitude of Wants and 
Delires we are befet with in this imperfeft State, we are not like to be ever 
freed from in this World. 

the Potter it 47’ being in us a great many Vneafinejfes always folliciting, and rea- 

fnfpendtbe dy to determine the Will, it is natural, asi havefaid, that the greateft and 
profecution of moft prelfing Ihould determine the Will to the next Aftion ; and ft> it does for 
4 »y Dejire, (be moft part, but not always. For the Mind having in moft cafes, as is evi- 
7'*^’ _ dent in Experience, a Power to fufpend the Execution and Satisfaction of any 

*^*'of its Delires, and fo all, one after another ; is at liberty toconfidcr the Ob- 
jects of them, examine them on all fides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the Liberty Man has ; and from the not ufing of it right, comes all 
that Variety of Miftakes, Errors, and Faults which we run into in the Con- 
duct of our Lives, and pur Endeavours after Happinefs ; whilft we precipitate 

the 
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the Determination of our Wills, and engage too foon before due Examination. 

To prevent this, we have a Power to fujpend the Profecution of this orjiiat 
Defire, as every one daily may experiment in himl'elf. This^feenis to the the 
Source of all Liberty ; in this leems to conlift that which is\(as I tliink im- 
properly) call’d Free-Will. For during this Sufpet/Jton of any Do^re, before the 
Will be deter min’ d to Aftion, and the Aftion (which follows »at Determina- 
tion) done, we have opportunity to examine, view, and judg^ of the Good or 
Evil of what wc are going to do j and when, upon due Examination, we have 
judg’d, we have done our Duty, all that we can or ought to do i^urfuit of our 
Happinefs ; and ’tis not a Fault, but a Perfedfion of our Nature to defire, will, 
and aft according to the laft Refult of a fair Examination. 

$.48. This is fo far from being a Rcftraint or Diminution oi Freedom, that Ti>beclefer‘ 
it is the very Improvement and Benefit of it; ’tis not an Abridgment, ’tis the min'd by our 
End and Ufe of our Liberty : and the farther we are remov’d from fuch a De- 
termination, the nearer we are to Milery and Slavery. A perfeft Indifterency 
in the Mind, not determinable by its laft Judgment of the Good or Evil that Liberty. 
is thought to attend its Choice, would be fo far from being an Advantage and 
Excellency of an intelleftual Nature, that it would be as great an Imperfeftion, 
as the want of Indifterency to aft or not to aft till determin’d by the Will, would 
be an Imperfeftion on the other fide. A Man is at liberty to lift up his Hand 
to his Head, or let it reft quiet : He is perfeftly indiftcreni in either ; and it 
would be an Imperfeftion in him, if he wanted that Power, if lie were depriv’d 
of that Indifterency. But it would be as great an Imperfeftion if he had the 
fame Indifterency, whether he would prefer the lifting up his Hand, or its re- 
maining in reft, when it would favc his Head or Eyes from a Blow he fees 
coming: ’ 7 ;.f as mach a Petfcblion, that Defire, or the Power oj preferring, fiyould 
be determind by Good, as that the Power of afting ftiould be determin’d by the 
Will ; and the certainer fuch Determination is, the greater is the Perfeftion. 

Nay, were we determin’d by any thing but the laft Relult of our own Minds, 
judging of the Good orEvil of any Aftion, we were not free. The very End 
of our Freedom being, that we may attain the Good wc chufe. And there- 
fore every Man is put under a neceflity by his Conftitution, as an intelligent 
Being, to be determin’d in willitig by his own Thought and Judgment what is 
beft for him to do : elfe he would be under the Determination of fomc other 
than himfelf, which is want of Liberty. And to deny that a Man’s Will, in c- 
very Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to fay, that a Man wills and 
a^ts for an End that he would not have, at the time that he wills and afts for it. 

For if he prefers it in his prefent Thoughts before any other, ’tis plain he then 
thinks better of it, and would have it before any other ; unlefs he can have, 
and not have it ; will and not will it at the fame time ; a Contradiftion too ma- 
nifeft to be admitted ! 

§. 4p. If we look upon thofe fuperior Beings above us, who enjoy perfeft Hap- Tl.efrerfi A- 
pinefs, we (hall have reafon to judge that they are more fteadily determin’d in are/o 
their Choice oj Good than we; and yet wc have no reafon to think they are lefs 
happy, or lei’s free than wc are. And if it were fit for fuch poor finite Crea- 
tures as we are to pronounce what infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs could do, 

I think we might fay, that God himfelf cannot chufe what is not good ; the 
Freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determin’d by what is beft. 

§. 50. But to give a right view of this miftaken part of Liberty, let me ask, f conpm 
Would any one be a Changeling, becaiife he is lefs determin’d by wife Confide- ti‘XZ”pur- 
rations than a wife Man ? Is it worth the Name of Fre^om to be at liberty to /„« 
play the fool, and draw Shame and Mifery upon a Man s lelf ? If to break loofe nefs, ro a- 
from the Conduft of ReSfon, and to want that Reftraintof Examination and bridgmentof 
Judgment, which keeps us from chufing or doing the worfe, be Liberty, true ^‘betty. 
Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Free-men : But yet, I think, nobody 
would chute to be mad for the fake of luch Liberty, but he that is mad already. 

The conftant Defire of Happinefs, and the Conftraint it puts upon us to aft for 
it, no body, 1 think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, or at leaft an Abridg- 
ment of Liberty to be complain’d of. God Almighty himfelf is under the ne- 
cellity of being happy; and the more any intelligent Being is fo, the neater is 
its approach to infinite Perfeftion and Happinefs. That in this ftate of Igno- 
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ranee wc fhort-fighted Creatures might not miftake true Felicity, we are en- 
dow’d with a power to fulpend any particular Defire, and keep it from deter- 
mining the fVtll, and engaging us in Aftion. This \s /landing where wd 
arc not fuffidehtly affur’d of the way : Examination, is confulting a Guide. The 
Determination cith.tWill upon enquiry, \s foUoviing the DireElion of that Guide : 
And he that h^ a power to aft or not to aft, according as fuch Determination 
direfts, is 9 . fee Agent fuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 
Liberty confif^. He that has his Chains knock’d oft, and the Prifon-doors fet 
open to hinj^is perfeftly at Wmy, becaufehemay either go or ftay, ashebeft; 
likes ; tho’ his Preference be determin’d to ftay, by the Darknefs of the Night, 
Illnefs of the W^eather, or Want of other Lodging. He ceafes not to be 
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free, tho’ the Defire of fomc Convenience to be had there abfolutely determines 
his Preference, and makes him ftay in his Prifon. 

§.51. As therefore the higheft Perfeftion of intelleftnal Nature lies in a 
careful and conftant Purfuit of true and folid Happinefs, fo the Care of our 
felves, that we miftake not imaginary for real Happinefs, is the necelfary Foun- 
dation of our Liberty. The ftrongcr Ties we have to an unalterable Purfuit of 
Happincis in general, which is our greateft Good, and which, as luch, our De- 
fires always follow, the more arc wc free from any necefl'ary Determination of 
our WiU to any particular Aftion, and from a necelfary Compliance with our 
Dcfire, fet upon any particular, and then appearing preferable Good, till wc 
have duly examin’d, whether it has a tendency to, or be inconliftent with our 
real Happinefs : And therefore till we are as much inform’d upon this Enquiry, 
as the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Cafe demands ; we are, by 
the ncccflity of preferring and purfuing true Happinefs as our greateft Good, 
oblig’d to uifpend the Satisfaftion of our Dellre in particular Cafes. 

. , §.52. This is the Hinge on which turns the Liberty of intelleftual Beings, in 

Rf/j/w «/ conftant Endeavours after and fteddy Profecution of true Felicity, that 
they can fufiend this Profecution in particular Cafes, till they have look’d before 
them, and inform’d themfclves whether that particular thing, which is then 
propos’d or defir’d, lie in the way to their main End, and make a real Parr of 
that which is their greateft Good : for the Inclination and Tendency of their 
Nature to Happinefs, is an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to 
miftake or mils it ; and fo neceflarily puts them upon Caution, Deliberation, and 
Warinefs, in the Direftion of their particular Aftions, which are the means to 
obtain it. Whatever Neceffity determines to the purfuit of real Blifs, the fame 
Necelfity with the fame Force eftablilhes Sufpence, Deliberation^ and Scrutiny of 
each fucceffive Defire, whether the Satisfaftion of it does not interfere with our 
true Happinefs, and miflead us from it. This, as feems to me, is the great 
Privilege of finite intelleftual Beings ; and I defirc it may be well conlider’d, 
wliether the great Inlet and Exercife of all the Liberty Men have, are capable of, 
or can be ufeful to them, and that whereon depends the Turn of their Aftions, 
does not lie in this, that they can fufpend their Defires, and flop them from 
determining their Wills to any Aftion, till they have duly and fairly cv<i7«/Vd 
the Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing requiics. 
This we are able to do ; and when we have done it, we have done our Duty, 
aud all that is incur power, and indeed all that needs. For fince the WiU fup- 
pofes Knowledge to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Wills 
undetermin’d, till we have examin’d the Good and Evil of what we defirc. 
What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Confequences link’d one to ano- 
ther, all depending on the laft Determination of the Judgment; which, wue- 
ther it fliall be upon a hafty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature 
Examination^ is in our power : Experience (hewing us,' that in moft Cafes wc are 
able to fufpend the prefent Satisfaftion of any Dcfire. 

Ciwrnmetit §. 53. But if any extreme Difturbance (^as fometimes it happens) poflefles 
our whole Mind, as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous Uneaftnefs, as of 
^Irnp^ernm Anger, or any other violent Paffion, running away with us, allows us not 

tf Liberty, t^e Liberty of Thought, and we are not Matters enough of our own Minds to 
confider thorowly and examine fairly ; God, who knows our Frailty, puiea 
our Weaknefs, and requires of usno more than we are able to do, and fees w.tac 
was and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind and merciftd Father. 

Buc 
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But the Forbearance of a too hafty Conrtpliance with our Defires, the^iJfide- 
ration and Reftraint of our Paflions, fo that our Underftandings ma^ \^free to 
examine, and Reafon unbiafs’d give its Judgment, being that whfi*ton a right 
Direction of our Conduct to true Happmefs depends ; ’tjs in thi/we fliould em- 
ploy our chief Care and Endeavours. In this we (hould take mins to fuit the 
Rch(h of our Minds to the true intrinfick Good or III that is ii things, and not 
permit an allow’d or luppos’d poffible great and weighty Goo^to flip out of 
our Thoughts, without leaving any Relifti, any Defire of itfelf I'Jierc, till by a 
due Confideration of its truc^ Worth, we have form’d Appetites in our Minds 
luitable to it, and made ourfelves uneafy in the want of it, or in the fear of 
lofing it. And how much this is in every one s power, by making Refolutions 
to himfelf, fuch as he may keep, is ealy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one fay, he cannot g overn his Paflions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 
carrying him into Aftion ; for what he can do before a Prince, or a Great 
Man, he can do alone, or in the prefence of God, if he will. 

§ 54. From wiiat has been faid, it is cafy to give account, how it comes to Jhw Mm 
pafs, that tho’ all Men delire Happinefs, yet their fVills can y them fo contrarily, topurfue 
and confequcntly fomeof them to what is evil. And to this I fay, that the va- 
rious and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, do not argue that they'^^' 
do not all purfuc Good ; but that the fame thing is not good to every Man 
alike. Tills Variety of Pin fuits (hews, that every one does not place his Hap- 
pinefs in the fiine thing, or chufc the fame way to it. Were all the Concens 
of Man terminated in this Life, why one follow’d Study and Knowledge, and 
anotuer Hawking and Hunting ; why one chofe Luxury and Debauchery, and 
another Sobriety and Ricucs ; would not be, bccaufe every one of thefe did not 
aim at his own H.ipplnefs, but becaufe tiieir Happinefs was placed in dift'erenc 
things. And therelore ’twas a right Anfwcr t.f the Phyfician to his Patient chat 
liad'lorcLjcs : if you have more pleafure in the'i'afle of Wme than in the Ufe 
of your Siglit, V me is good for you j but if the Pleafure of Seeing be greater to 
you than that of Drinking, Wine is naught. 

55. I’iic Mi. id has a diftcicnt Relilh, as well as the Palate ; and you will as 
fruuklsly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Gl« ry (which yet fome 
Men pl.ee their H.ippincfs in) as you would to fatisfy all Mens Hunger with 
Chcele or Lt.bfars j wlnclitno’ very agreeable and delicious Fare to fome, are to 
othci s extremely naullous and ofte olive : And miny People would with reafon 
piefer the griping of an hungry Belly, to thofc D Ihes wliich arc a Feaft to 
others Hcr.ee it was, I think, that the Pnilofophcrs of old did in vain enquire, 
whether Sunmuin B ntnn conlilled in Riches, or bodily D lights, or Vertuc, or 
Contemplation. And they might have as rcafonably dii'puted, whether the beft 
Rclifh were to be fi.und in Apples, Plumbs, or Nu s ; and have divided them- 
lelvcs into Sefts upon it. For as pleafant Tafles depend not on the things 
thcniftlvcs, but their Agrcc.iblenels to this or that particular Palate, wherein 
theie is gicat Vaiiety ; (o the gieateft Happinefs conlifts in the having thofe 
thing.s which pjoducc the great eft Pleafuic, and in the abfcnce cf thofc which 
caulc any Dlfiurbance, any Pain. Now thofc, to different Men, are very dif- 
ferent things. If therefore Men in this Life only have Hope, if in this Life 
tlicy can only cnj« y, ’tis not ftrange nor unreafonablc, that they (hould feck their 
Happinefs by avoiding all things that difeafe them heic; and by pui filing all that 
delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder to find Variety and Dittcrcnce. For 
if theie be no Profpeft beyond the Grave, the Inference is certainly right, Let us 
eat and drtnk^ let us enjoy what we delight m, fr to-tnomvo nrjhall die. This, I 
think, may ferve to (hew*us tlic realon, why, tho’ all Mens Defircs tend to Hap- 
pinefs, yet they arc not mov’d by the fame Objeft. Men may chufc dittevent 
things, and yet all thufe right ; fuppofing them only like a Company of poor 
Infeifis, whereof fome aic Bees, delighted with Flowers and their Sweetnefs : 
others Beetles, delighted witli other hinds of Viands ; which having enjoy’d for 
a feaibn, th'^y Ihould ccale to be, and cxift no more (dr ever. 

§. 56. Tiicic tilings duly weigh’d, will give us, as I think, a cle.ir View intoHMo Mm 
the State of human Idbcrty. Liberty, ’ds plain, confifts in a Power to do, n cfimttj chuft 
not to do ; to do, or ft >rbear doing as we ti’iff. This cannot be deny’d. But^'^* 
this feeming to comprehend onlv the Aftions of a Man confecutive to Volition, 
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it enquirU syjiethcrhe be jitjibcrfy to W/or no. And to this it has 

been anliyer’d, That ip mpft jcgfes p. *« not at liberty to foibcar the A£I of 
Volition ; tJi gj# e»rt an Aft of hi^ IVtlh »^hercby the Aj^ion propos'd is made 
to eyift, or not Xo exift. But yet thejre is a Cafe yrl^ercip a Man js at liberty in 
relpeft of IVilmg, and that is the chiding of a temote Good as an End to be 
purlu d» ffere va Man a^i^y fufyend the Adf of his Choice from being deter~ 
inin d for of agaijl^ the thi>^ propos'd^ till he has examin'd whether it be really 
of a nature ^itfclfand Confei^uences to make him happy or no. for when 
he has once chofen it, and tljereby it js become a part of his Happinefs, it raifes 
Pelire, and tliat propottionably gives him unegfinefs, which determines liis IVillf 
and fets him at wort jn purfuit of his Clioice on all occafions that often And 
here w® may fee how it comes to pafs, that a Man may juffly incur Punifhment. 
tbo it bn certain that in all the particular A^mns that lie w//i, he does, ana 
tieccffarily does will that which he tJien judges to be good. For tho’ his Will be 
always determin’d by thaf which is judged goi^by hjs f/nderftapding, yet itex- 
ci^fcs him not : becaul'e by a too hafty Choice oi his own making, he has impos'd 
on himfell wrong Meafufes of pood and Evil ; which, however falfe and falla- 
cious, have the fanie influence on all his future Condudl, as if they were true 
and right. He^ has vitiated his own Palate, and muft be anfwerable to hinil’elf 
for the Sicknefs and Death that follows from it. The eternal Law and Nature 
of things muft not be alter’d, to pomply with his ill-order’d Choice. If the 
Neglect 01 Abufe of the Liberty he had to examine what would i cally and truly 
make for his Happinefs, mifleads him, the Mifearriages that follow on it, mull 
be imputed to his own Elcftion. Hehad a power to I'ufpcnd his Determina- 
tion : it was given him, that he might examine, and take care of his own Hap- 
pinefs, and look that he were not deceiv'd. And he could ntver judge, that 
it was better to be deceiv'd than not, in a matter of fo great and near con- 
cernment. 

What lias been faid, may allb dilcover to us tlic reafon why Men in this 
World prefer different things, and purfue Happinefs by contrary Coiufcs. But 
yet lince Men are always conftanc, and in earnefl;, in Matters ot H-ippinefs and 
Mifery, the Queftmn ftill remains, How Men come often to prejer the wotf to the 
better ; and tp chulo fhat, which by ihcirown Confeffion has made them mife- 
rable. 

§. 57 . To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, tho’ all aim at 
being happy, we muft confldcr whence the various I/ia <?//«(//(. j, that deceiniiiie 
the Will in the Preference of each voluntaiy Aftion, have then Rile. 

I. Some of them come fiom Caules not in ourpuwei’, fucli as aic often the 
Pains of the Body from Want, Difeale, or outward In juiics, as the Rack, CiTt. 
which when prefenc and violent, operate for the moft part fotcibly on the W//, 
and turn the Courlcs oi Mens Lives from Venue, Piety, and Religion, and what 
before they judg’d to lead to Happinels ; every one not endeavouring, or tin o’ 
diiufe not being able, by the Contemplation of remote and future Good, toraife 
in himfelf Delires of them ftrong enough to countcr-ballance the Uiieafincfs he 
feels in thole bodily Torments, and to keep his fteddy in the Choice of 
thole which lead to future Happinefs. A neighbour Country has been 

of late a tragical Theatre, from which we might fcrcli Inftances, if there needed 
any, and tlie World did not in all Countries and Age? furnilh Examples enougli 
to confirm that receiv’d Obfervation, l>feu(f}tai togn i^dJmpia-, and therefoic 
tlieie is gieat reafon for us to pray, Lead m npt into fe^npfation. 

Other Uueajtnejfei arife from our Deli: cs of abfent Good ; which Defires 
always bear proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we make, and the 
Reijft, gf any abfepj: Good : in both whiich we are apt to be vaiioufly 

milled, and that by our own fault. 

5 8 . In the firft place, J fliall conflder the wrong Judgments Men make of 
futuie Good and Evil, whei eby their Delii cs are milled. For as to prdeiu Hap- 

_ pinefs and Mifery, when that ajone comes in confideration, and the Conie- 

quenecs are quite remov’d, a Htf" «fver chtfes amif ; he knows what btft pleafes 
ttgJtf him, and that he adually prefers. Things ui their prefent Enj lynient aiewhat 
they feem j tlie apparent and real good ate, in this cafe, alwaj s the fame. Fcr 
the Pain or Pleafurc bping juft fo great, and no greater than it is felt, the pre- 
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fent Good or Evil is really fo much as it appears. And therefore were every 
A£lion of our*s concluded within it lelf, and drew no Conletjuences after it, we 
{hould undoubtedly never err in our Choice of Good j we Ihould alwp.ys'lhfal- 
libly prefer the bett. Were the Pains of honeft Induftry, an>«ofj>5Tving with 
Hunger and Cold, fet together before us, no body would beiniSoubt which to 
chufe : Were the Satisfaftion of a Luft, and the Joys of Heave*, oftcr’d at once 
to any one’s prefent Polfeffion, he would not ballaocc, or err in tife Determination 

° But finceour voluntary Aftioas carry not all the HappVtjfs and Mifery 

that depend on them, along with them in their prefent Performance, but are 
the precedent Caufes of Go.id and Evil,^ which they draw after them, and bring 
upon us, when they themfelves are pafs’d and ceafe to be ; our Defires look be- 
yond our prefent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abfent Good, according 
to the Neceflity which we think there is of it, to the making or increaie of our 
Happinefs. ’lis our Opinion of fuch a Neceflity, that gives it its Attraffion : 
without that, we are not mov’d by abfent Good. For in this narrow Scantling 
of Capacity, which we are accullom’d to, and fenfible of here, wherein we 
enjoy but one Pleafuie at once, which, when all Uncafinefs is away, is, whilft it 
lafts, fufficient to make us think our leives happy ; ’tis not all remote, and even 
apparent Good, that affeds us. Bccaufe the Indolcncy and Enjoyment we have 
lufficing for our prefent Happinefs, we defire not to venture the Change; fince 
we judge that we are happy already, being content, and that is enough. For 
who IS content, is happy. But as loon as any new Unealinefs comes , this 
Happinefs is difturb’d, and we are fet a-frelh on work in the purfuit of Hap- 


do. Their Aptnefs therefore to conclude that they can be happy without it, 
is one great Occalion that Men often are not rais’d to the Delire of the greateft 
abfent Good. For wiiilft fuch Thoughts poflefs them, the Joys of a futui e State merjfary part 
move them not ; tliey have little Concern or Uncafinefs about them ; and the of thnr llaf- 
IVtU, free from the Determination of fuch Defiies, is left to the purfuit 
nearer Satisfaiflions, and to the removal of thofe Uneallnelfes which it then feels, 
in its want of and longings after them. Change but a Man’s View of ihcfc 
thint'S ; let him fee, that Vertuc and Religion are ncccfl'ary to his Happinefs ; 
let Lm look into the future State of Bids or Mifery, and fee there God, the 
righteous Judge, ready to render to every Man according to hii Deeds ; to them who 
ty patient continuance in well-doing feek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, 
eternal Life i but unto every Soul that doth evil. Indignation and IV) ath. Tribulation 
and Anguijh : To him, I fay, who hath a profpe6t of the different State of per- 
fed Happinefs or Mdery, that attends all Men after this Life, depending on 
their Behaviour here, the Meafures of Good and Evil, that govern his Choice, 
are mightily changed. For fince nothing of Pleafure and Pain in this Life can 
bear any proportion to endlefs Happinefs, or exquifite Mifery of an immortal 
Soul hcrwfter ; Adions in hispowtr will have their preference, not according to 
tlie tranfient Pleafure or Pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as they 
ferve to fecure that perfedt durable Happinefs hereafter. 

$ di But to account more particularly for the Mifery that Men often bring 
on themfelves, notwithftanding that they do all in earneft purfue Happinefs, we ^ 

muft confiderhow Things come to be reprefented to out DeCires, under deceitful « 

Appearances : And that is by the pronouncing wrongly concerning them. 

’To fee how far this reaches, and what are theCaulcs of wrong J udgment, we 
muft remember that things are judg’d good or bad in a double fenle. 

Fhfi That which is properly good or bnd^ is nothing but barely Pleajure or Patn. 

Secondly, But becaufeftot only prefent Pleaiure and Pain, but ^at alfo which 
is apt by its Efficacy or Confequences to bring it upon us at a ddlance, is a pro- 
per Objed of our Defires, and apt to move a Creature that has forefight; there- 
fore things alfo that draw after them Pleafure and Patn, are confidtr d as Good and 


k 6i. The wrong Judgment that tnifleads us, and makes the Will often fatten 
on the worfe fide, lies in mifreporting upon the various Comparifons of thefe. 
The vsrong Judgmentl am here Ipeaking of, is not what one Man may think of 
the Determination of another, but what every Man hunfelf muft contefs to be 
VoL. I. 0,^ 
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wrong. For fince I lay it for a certain ground, that every intelligent Being 
really fceks Happinefs, which confifts in the Enjoyment of Pleal'ure, without 
any’benGdcrable Mixture of Uneaiinefs ] *tis impoffible any one Hiould willingly 
put into"* Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any thing in his 

power, that "^uld tend to his $atisfa£fion, and the compleating of his Happi- 
nefs, but only ^ wrong Judgment. 1 lhall not here fpeak of that Miftake wJiich 
is the ConfequeiUe of invincible Error, which fcarce deferves the name of wrong 
Judgment ; but ojj that wrong Judgment which every Man himfelf muft confefs to 
be lb. y/ 

Therefore as to prefent Pleafure and Pain, the Mind, as has been 
future. never miftakes that which is really Good or Evil ; that which is the greater 
Pleafure, or the greater Pain, is really juft as it appears. But tho’ prefent Plea- 
furc and Pain Ihew their difference and degrees io plainly, as nor to leave room 
for miftake j yet when we lompare prefent Pleajure or Pain with future, (which is 
ufually the Cafe in the moft important Determinations of the Will) 
make wrong Judgments of them, taking our Meafurcs of them In diftcrent Poli- 
tions of Djftance. Objects, near our view, arc apt to be thought greater than 
thofe of a larger fize, that are more remote : and fo it is with Pleafurcs and 
Pains ; the prefent is apt to carry it, and thofe at a diftance have the diladvan- 
tage in the comparifon. Thus moft Man, like fpend-thrift Heirs, arc apt to 
judge a little in hand better than a great deal to come ; and fo for finall matters 
m roHeffion, part with great ones in Reverfion. But that this )S a wrong 
Judgment, every one muft allow, let his Pleafure conlift in whatever it will : 
lince that which is future, will certainly come to be prefent ; and then having 
the fame advantage of Nearnefs, will Ihew it felf in its full Dimenlions, and 
difeover his wilful Miftake, who judg’d of it by unequal Meafiires. Were the 
Pleafure of Drinking accompany a, the very moment a Man takes off his Glafs, 
with that lick Stomach and aking Head, which, in fome Men are fure to follow 
not many hours after; I think bo body, whatever pleafure he had in his Cups, 
would, on thefe conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips ; which yet he daily 
fwallows, and the evil fide comes to be chofen only by the Fallacy of a little 
difference in time. But if Pleafure or Pain can be fo leffen’d only by a few hours 
removal, how much more will it be fo by a farther diftance, to a Man that will 
not by a right Judgment do what Time will, i. e. bring it home upon himfelf, 
and confider it as prefent, and there take its true dimenfions ? This is the way 
we ufually impoie on our felves, in refpeft of bare Pleafure and Pain, or the 
true degrees of Happinefs or Mifery : The future lofes its juft Proportion, and 
what is prelent obtains the preference as the greater. I mention not here 
the wrong Judgment, whereby the abfentarenot only leffen’d, but reduc’d to 
pcrfefl: nothing ; when Men enjoy what they can in prefent, and make fure of 
that, concluding amifs that no Evil will thence follow. For that lies not in 
comparing the Greatnefs of future Good and Evil, which is that we arc here 
Ipeaking of; but in another fort if wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good 
or Evil, as it is confider’d to be the Caule and Procurement of Pleafure or Pain, 
that will follow from it. 

Caufes of this, Caufe of our judging amifs, when we compare our prelent Pleafure 

or Pain with future, feems to rat toht the weak and narrow Conflitution cfotir 
Minds. We cannot well enjoy two Pleafures at once, much lefs any Pleafure 
almoft, whilft Pain poffeffes us. The prefent Pleafure, if it be not very languid, 
and almoft none at all, fills our narrow Souls, and fo takes up the whole Mind, 
that it fcarce leaves any thought of things abfent: or if among our Pleafures, 
there are fbme which arc not ftrong enough to exclude tlic Confideration of 
things at a diftauce » yet we have fo great an abhorrence of Pain, that a little 
of it extinguilhes all our Pleafures : a little Bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves 
no Relilh of the Sweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate we defire to be rid 
of the prefent Evil, which we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal ; be- 
caufe under the prefent Pain, we find not our felves capable of any the leaft 
degree of Happinefs. Mens daily Complaints are a loud proof of this : The 
Pain that any one aftually feels, is ftill of all other the worft ; and *cis with an- 
guiih they cry out, Any rather than this ; nothingcan be fo intolerable as what I now 
ft^er. And therefore our whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get 
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rid of the prefent before all things, as the firft neceflary Condition to our 
Happiiiefs., let what will follow. Nothing, as we pafllonately think, <;i>n ex- 
ceed, tr almoft equal, the Unealinefs that lits fo heavy upon irsv ATvs^becaufe 
the Abftii.ence from a prelent Pleafure that offers itfelf, is a Pa^.'^ay often- 
times a very great one, the Defire being inflam’d by a near andf tempting Ob- 
ject ; ’tis no wonder that that operates after the fame mannerjfrain does, and 
lelTens in our Thoughts what is future; and fo forces us, as itiwere, blindfold 
into Its Embiflces. \ 

V <55. Add to this, that abfent Good, or which is the fame "thing, future 
Pleafure, efpecially if of a fort we are unacquainted with, feldom is able to coun- 
ter-ballantc any Uneafinefs, either of Pain or Defire, which is prelent. For 
its Greatnefs being no more than what (hall be really tailed when enjoy’d. Men 
arc apt enougli to lelfen that, to make it give place to any prefent Dclire ; and 
conclude with themfelves, that when it comes to Trial, it may poffibly not 
anlwer the Repoit, or Opinion, that generally paffes of it ; they having often 
found, tliat not only what others have magnify ’d, but even what they them- 
felves have enjoy’d with great Pleafure and Delight at one time, has prov’d in- 
lipid or nauleous at another ; and therefore they fee nothing in it for which 
they Ihould forego a prefent Enjoyment. But that this is a fnlfe way of )udg~ 
tngy when apply’d to the Happinefs of another Life, they muft confcls ; unlefs 
they will fay, God cannot maice thofe happy he defigns to befo. For that being 
intended lor a State of Happinefs, it muft certainly be agreeable to every one’s 
Wilhand Defire : Could we fuppofe their Relilhes as diftcrent there as they are 
here, yet the Manna in Heaven will fuit every one’s Palate. Thus much of the 
viroiig ^Judgment w^e make of prefent and future Pleafure and Pain, when they are 
compai’d together, and fo the abfent confider’d as future. 

§. 6 ( 5 . II. Ai to thtngs good or bad intheir Confequencei^ and by the aptnels is in 
them to p'oeure us Good or Evil in the future, voc judge amij\ fevcral ways. Confe 

I. V\ hen we judge that fo much Evil docs not really depend on them, as in 
truth there dots. 


a. When we judge ^ that tho’ the Conlequencc be of that Moment, yet it is 
net of that Certainty, but that it may otherwife fall out, or elfe by fome 
Means be avoided, as by Induftry, Addrefs, Change, Repentance tXc. That 
thefe are wrong ways of judging, were eafy to fhew in every Particular, if I 
would examine them at large fingly ; But I fhall only mem ion this in general, 
•viz,. That it is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture a 
greater G(od for a lefs, upon uncertain Guefles, and before a due Examina- 
tion be made proportionable to the Weightinefs of the Matter, and the Con- 
cernment it isto usnot to miftake. This, I think, (very one muft confefs, ef- 
petially if he confiders the ufual Caufes of this wrong Judgment, whereof thefe 
lollowing are fome. 

§.67.1. Ignm'anie : lie that judges without informing himfelf to the utmoft 

that he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf of judging amift. 

11. Inadvo temy : When a Man overlooks even that which he does know. 
This is an afiedled and prefent Ignorance, which mifleads our Judgments as 
much as the other. Judging is as it were ballancing an Account, and deter- 
mining on which fide the odds lie. If therefore either fide be huddled up in 
liafte, and feveral of the Sums, that Ihould have gone into the Reckoning, be 
overlook’ d and left out, this Precipitancy caufes as wrong a Judgment, as if it 
were a perfedl Ignorance. That which moft commonly caufes this, is the Pre- 
valei cy of feme prefent Pleafure or Pain, heighten d by our feeble paffionate 
Natuje, moft ftrongly wrought-on by whatis piefent. To check this Preci- 
pitancy, our Underttandmg and Real’on was given us, ifwe will make aright 
life of it, to fearch, and fee, and then judge thereupon. Without Liberty, the 
Underftanding wouldbe tonopurpofe: And without Underftanding, Liberty 
(if it could bej would fignify nothing. If a Man fees what would do him good 
or harm, what would make him happy or miferable, without being able to 
move himfelf one ftep towards or from it, what is he the better for feeing ? 
And he that is at liberty to ramble in perfeft Darknefs, what is his Liberty 
better, than if he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the force of tlie 
Wind? The being aft^d by a blind Impulfe from without, or from within, is 
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Vittlc odds. The fifft therefore, and great ufe of Liberty, is to hinder blind 
PrecifMtancy ; the principal Exercife ot Freedom is to ftand ftill, open the 
Eyes, fcok aljp^it, and take a View of the Conlequence of what we aie going 
to do, as\si¥.ch as the Weigiit of the Matter requires. How much Sloth 
and Ncgligcn&i, Heat and Paffion, the Prevalency of Falhion, or acquir’d In- 
difpoficions, doL^leverally contribute on oceallon to theie wong Judgments^ I 
Hull not here farther enquire. 1 lhall only add one other fali’e Judgment, 
wli ch I think/necefliary to mention, becaufe perhaps it is little taken notice of, 
tho’ of great Kifluence. 

§. 68. All Men defire Happinefs, that’s paft doubt ; but, as has been alrea- 
dy obferv’d, when they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take-up with any 
Pieafure at hand, or that Cuttom has endear'd to them, to reft fatisfy’d in 
that ; and fo being happy, till fome new Defire, by making them unealy, di- 
fturbs that Happinefs, and (hews them that they are not fo, they look no far- 
ther ; nor is the Will deteimin’d to any Aftion, in purfuit of any other 
known or apparent Good. For fince we hnd, that we cannot enjoy all forts of 
Good, but one excludes another ; we do not fix our Defires on every apparent 
greater Good, unlefs it be judged to be neceffary to our Happinefs ; if we 
think we can be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another occafion 
to Men of judging wrong, when they take not that to be neceflary to their Hap- 
pinefs, which really is fo. This Miftake mifteads us both in the Cho'ce of the 
Good we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it is a remote Good. 
But wluch way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 
ncgicfting the Means as not neceflary to it ; when a Man niifles his great End, 
Happincls, he will acknowledge he judg’d not right. That winch contribuies 
to this Miftake, is the real orfuppos’d Unplcafantnefs of the Actions, wliicli 
aie the way to this End; it fecniing lb prepofterous a thing to Men, to make 
themfclvcs unhappy in order to Happinefs, that they do not caliiy bring them- 
felves to it. 

§. 69. The laft Enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, Whether it be 
in a Man’s power to change the Pleafantnefs and Unplcafantnefs that accompa- 
nies any fort ofAdtion? and to that it is plain, in many cafes he can. Men 
may and Ihould correft their Palates, and give a relilh to what either has, or 
they fuppofe has none. The Relifti of the Mind is as various as that of the 
Body, and like that too may be alter’d ; and ’tis a miftake to think, that Men 
cannot change the Difpleafingnefs or Indiftercncy that is in Adfions into Plea- 
lure aud Defire, if they will do but what is in their power. A due Confidera- 
tion wdl do it in fome cafes } and Pradfice, Application and Cuftom in moft. 
Bread or T ojacco may be negledled, where they are fliewn to be ufeful to Healtb,^ 
becaufe of an Indiftercncy or Difrelifli to them ; Rcafon and Confidcrarion at 
firft recommends, and begins their Trial, and Ufe finds, or Cuftom makes them 
pleafant. That this is fo in Vertuc too, is very certain. Adtions are plealing 
or difpleafing, either in themfelves, or confider’d as a Means to a greater and 
more defirablc End. The eating of a well-feafon’d Dilh, fuited to a Man’s 
Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight it felf that accompanies the earing, 
without reference to any other End : To which the Confideration of the Piea- 
fure there is in Health and Strength (to which that Meat is fubfervient) may 
add a new Gufto, able to make us fwallow an ill-rclifti’d Potion. In the latter 
of thefe, any Adf ion is render’d more or lefs pleafing, only by the Contempla- 
tion of the End, and the being more or lefs pcrfuaded of its Tendency to it, 
or ncceffary Connexion with it : But the Plealure of the Adfion it felf is beft 
acquir’d or increas’d by Ule and Pradlica Trials often reconcile us to that, 
which at a diftance we look’d on with Averfion ;,.and' by Repetitions wear us 
into a liking of what pofBbly, in the firft Eflay, difpleas’d us. Habits have 
powerful Charms, and put fo ftrong Attraftions of Eafinefs and Pieafure into 
what wc accuftom our felves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaft be 
afy in the Omifllon of Adfions, which habitual Pradlice has fuited, andthere- 
by recommends to us. Tho’ this be very vilible, and every one’s Experience 
Ihews him he can do ; yet it is a part in the Conduft of Men towards their 
Happinefs, neglcftcd to a degree, that it will be poflibly entertain’d as a Para- 
dox, if it be faid, that Men can make Things ot Actions more or lefs pleafing 

to 
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to themlelves j ^nd thereby remedy that, to which one may Juftly impute a great 
deal of th,eir wandfing. Fafliion and the common Opinion having fettled wrong 
NotippSj and Education and Cuftpm ill Habits, the juft Values of t|vng$ are 
mi&lac’d, and the Palates of Men corrupted. Pains ihould be ta^e^'fo reftify 
theie ; and contrary Habits change our Plcafiires, and give arelif)/ to that which 
is neceflary or conducive to our Happinefs. This every one huft fcwifefs he 
qin dp, awd when flappinefsis loft, and Mifery overtakes him, he will confefs 
he did gmil's in negieifting it, and condemn himlelf for it : And 4 every one, 
whether he has nw often done fo ? 

70. i (hall not now enlarge any farther on the wrong Judgmentf and Neg- Pfffgrttiee 
Icdl of wliat IS in their power, wl^ereby Men miflead themfelves. This would VtJtoVertut 
make a Volume, and is not my bufinefs. But whatever falfe Notions, or ftiame- « mamfeft 
ful Neglcdt of what 15 in their power, may put Men out of their way to Hap- J"^gr 
pinefs, and diftraft them, as wc fee, into fo’ different Courfes ctf Life, tins yet ’”^**^* 

IS certain, that Morajity, eftgblilh M upon its true Foundations, cannot but 
determine the Choice in any one that will but confider : And he that will not 
be fo far a rational Cj eatnre as to reflet ferioufly upon infinite Happinefs and 
Mifeiy, miift need? condemn himfelf as not making that ufe of his Undcr- 
ftanding he ftiould- The Rewards and Puniftiments of another Life, which the 
Almighty has eftablifh'd .as the Enforcements of his Law, are of weight enough 
to d,eterminc the Choice, againft whatever Plcafure or Pain this Lire can Ihew, 
wlieij the eternal State is confider'd but in its bare Poffibility, which no body 
can makt! any doubt of. He that will allow exquilite and endlefs Happinefs to 
be but the poffible Confequence of a good Life here, and the contrary State 
the poflible Reward of a bad one ; muft own himfelf to judge very much amif? 
it he does not conclude, that a vertuous Life, with the certain Expeftation of 
cvcilafling Blifs which may come, is to be preferrM to a vicious one, with the 
fear of that drc,adful State pf Mifery, which *tis very poffible may overtake 
the Guilty ; o^' at beft the terri.ble uncertain Hope 01 Annihilation. This is 
evidently fp, tho' the vert.uous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious 
jpontinual Pleafurc: which yet is, for the moft part, quite otherwife, and 
wicked Men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their prefent Poffeffion : 
nay, all things rightly conlidcr’d, have, I think, even the worft part here. 

But vlicn infiniie Happinefs is put in one Scale againft infinite Mifery in the 
other ; if the worft that comes to the pious Man, if he miftakes, be the beft 
that the W icked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without Mad- 
ncl's run the vcntuic ? Who in his Wits would chule to come within a Poffibihty 
of inhniie Mifery, which if he mifs, there is yet nothing to be got by that 
Hazaid.'' Wl.eieas on the other fide, the fober Man ventures nothing againft 
infinue Happinefs to be got, if his Expcdlation comes to pafs. If the good 
Man be in tlie right, he is eternally happy ; if he miftakes, he is not mii'erable, 
liC feels noihing. On the other hdc, if the wicked be in the right, he is not 
happy , it he miftakes, he is infinitely niiferable. Muft it not be a moft ma- 
mfclt wicng Judgment, that does not prefently fee to which fide, in this cafe, 
the Piefcience is to be given? I have forborn to mention any thing of the 
Certainty t.r Pubability tf a future State, defigning here to fhew the 
‘Judgment that any one muft allow he makes upon his own Principles, laid how 
he pieaf'cs, who piefers the fhon Plcafures of a \ icious Life upon any Confi- 
deracion, wl ilft he knows,, and cannot but be certain, that a future Life is at 
lea ft pohiblc. 

^.71. To conclude this Enquiry into human Liberty, which as it flood be- 
fore, 1 my Iclffrum the beginning fearing, and a very judicious Fnend of mine, tm. 
fince the Publication, ftifpefling to have fome miftakein it, tho’ he could not 
pariiculaily fhtw it me, I was put upon a ftrifter Revievy of this Chapter. 

\V herein lighting upon a very eafy and fcarce obfervable Slip I have made, in 
putting (*ne i’eemir.gly indifferent Word for another, that Difcovcry openM to 
nie this prclcnt view, which here, in this fecond Edition, 1 fubmit to the 
learned W orid, and which in fhort is this ; Liberty is a Power to aft or not to 
aft, accoidii'g the Mind diiefts. A Power to dircft the operative Faculties 
to Motion or Reft in particular luftanccs, is that which we call the bFiH. That 
which in the I'rain of our voluntary Aftions determines the IVtl/ to any Change 
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of Operation, is fome prefent Uneafinefs ; which is, or at leaft is always ac- 
company ’d with that oi Defire. Defire is always mov’d by Evil, to fly it ; be- 
caule a tc^UPfeedom from Pain always makes a neceflary part of our Happi- 
nefs : But Good, nay every greater Good, docs not conftantly mot e De- 
fire, bccaufe it' may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceflary part 
of our Happini^s. . For all that we defire, is only to be liappy. But tho’ this 
general Defire p{ Happinefs operates conftantly and invariably, yet the Satif- 
fadfion of any 'particular Defi,e can be fufpended from determining the to 
any fubfervient Aftion, till wc have maturely examin’d, whether the particular 
apparent Good, which wc then defire, makes a part of our real Happinefs, or 
be confiftent or inconfiftent with it. The Refult of our Judgment upon that 
Examination is what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be free if 
his IViU were determin’d by any thing but his own Defire, guided by his own 
judgment. 1 know that Liberty by fome is placed in an Iiidiffe,onty of the Man, 
antecedent to the Determination of his 14 ^ 10 . I wiftj they, who lay ib much 
ftrefs on fuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
whether this fuppos’d Indifferency be antecedent to the Thought and Judgment 
of the Underftanding, as well as to the Decree of the Will. For it is pretty 
hard to ftate it between them ; i.e. immediately after the Judgment of the 
Undeiftanding, and before the Determination of the Will, becaule the Deter- 
mination of the Will immediately follows the Judgment of the Underfianding : 
and to place Liberty in an Indifferency, antecedent to the 'J'hought and Judg- 
ment of the Underftanding, feems to me to place Liberty in a State of Daik- 
nefs, wherein wc can neither fee nor fay any thing of it ; at leaft it places ic 
in a Subject incapable of it, no Agent being allow’d capable of Liberty, but iu 
confequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about Phrafes, and 
therefore confent to fay with thole that love to Ipeak fb, that Liberty is placed 
in Indifferency : but 'tis in an Indifferency which remains after the Jud.,n enr 
of the Underftanding j yea, ev^en after the Determination of the Hi,': And 
that is an Indifferency not of the Man, (for after he has once judg’d which is 
beft, K/Jc. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an Lidiffcrcihy of 
the operative Powers of the Man, which remaining equally able to opeiare, 
or to foibcar operating after, as before the Decree of tiiC Will, are in a Suite, 
which, if one pleafes, may be call’d /UiZ/^cicHfr ; and as far as this Lid/ffcuuy 
reaches, a Man is free, and no farther: I have the Ability to move my 

Hand, or to let it reft, that operative Power is indiflerent to move, or not to 
move my Hand : I am then in that rel'pcil pcrfciflly free. My li'il/ deicrmincs 
that tperativc Power to reft, 1 am yet ficc, bccaufe the Iii-liff,t,/(y rf tiiat my 
operative Power to a£t, or not to a^t. Hill remains : the Po'vcr of moving my 
Hand is not at all impair’d by ihe Detci mination of my JVill, winch at pre- 
fenc oidcrs Reft ; the Indiffaen,y of that Power to a^V, or not to act, is juft as ic 
was before, as will appear, if the WiU puts it to the ’J'lial, by ordering the con- 
trary. But if during the Reft of my ffand, it be feiz’d by a fudden Palfy, the 
In.l,J/e,riicy of that operati’c Power is gone, and with it my Liberty ; 1 have no 
longer Fu'cdom in that relpect, but am under a Ncccifiry of letting my Hanvl 
uii. On the other fide, if my Hand be put into motion by a Convulfion, the 
I,Jiffeycn,y of that operative Faculty is taken away by rluit Motion, and my Li- 
berty in that cafe is loft : For 1 am under a necefllty of having my Hand move. 
1 have added this, to fhew in what fort of Indifieicu} Liberty fccnis to me to 
tonlift, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 

§.72 True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of Liberty, are of fc> 
grtiU Importance, that I hope 1 fhall be pardon’d this Digreflion, which my 
Avtenipt to explain it, has led me into. Tlic Idem (,f IVdl, Veliiim, Liberty, and 
NcccjTity, in this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In a fop* 
mer Eduion of this Trcarile I gave an account of my Thougiirs cvinccrning 
tliem, according to the Light I then had : And now, as a Lover of Truth, and 
not a Worfhipper of my own Dodlrincs, I own fome Ciiaiigc of my Opinion, 
which 1 think 1 have dlfcover’d ground for. In what I h'rft writ, 1 with an un- 
biafs’d Indifleier.cy follow’d Tiuth, whither I thought fhe led me. But neither 
being lb vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor lb dilingcnuous as to difl'cmblc my 
Miftakes for fear of blemifliing mv Reputation, I Iwve with the lame linccre 
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t)(.'fign for Truth only, not been alliimM to publifli what a feverer Enquiry has 
lir’gffted. It is not impoffible but that fome may think my former Notions 
right, and fomc (as I have already found) thele latter ; and fome neither. I lhall 
not at all wonder at this Variety in Mens Opinions j impar'^ial Deduftions of 
Rcafon in controverted Points being fo vify rarj, and c^a^i: ones in a^ftradl Notions 
not fo very eafy, efpccially if of any length. And therefore 1 fliould think my 
fell' not a little beholden to any one, who would upon thefe, or any other grounds, 
fairly tlearthis Subje£l of Lthcrty from any Difficulties that m.iy jet remain. 

Before 1 clofc this Chapter, it may perhaps be to our pulpofe, and help to 
give us clearer Conceptions about Power, if wc make our Thoughts take a little 
moTecr:ad: Survey of A'ciUv. I have faid above, that wc have /./ertt but of two 
forts ( f A.lion, vi/.. Motion and 'thinking. Thefe, in truth, tho ’call’d and coun- 
ted A7/o»f, yet if ne.arly confider’d, will not be found to be always perfeft- 
ly fo. For, if I miftakc not, there are Inftances of both kinds, which, upon 
due Confideration, will be found rather Paljtom than Afiionr, and confequent- 
]y fo far the Eft'edfs barely of paffivc Powers in thofe Subjedts, which yet on 
tl'.cir account arc thought Agents, p'or in thefe Inftances, the Subftance that 
hath Motion or Thought, receives the Impreffion, whereby it is put into that 
AiVnK purely from without, and fo arts merely by the Capacity it has to re- 
ccnc Inch an Impreffion from fome external Agent ; and fiich a Power is not 
pi ('pel ! v an aSlnve Power, but a mere paffive Capacity in the Subjctfl:. Some- 
t ir.es tlie Subftance or Agent puts it fclf into Ailion by its own Power, and this 
is properly acli-ve Powir. Whatfoever Modification a Subftance has, whereby 
it pi (duces any Fftetn:, tl’at is call’d v.g. a folid Subftance by Motion 

operates on, or alters the fenfiblc Lie, is of another Subftance, and therefore this 
M( dihcation of Motion wc call Adlion. But yet this Motion in that folid Sub- 
li'.incc is, wlien rightly confidcr’d, but a Paffion, if it receiv’d it only from 
f(n.c cxtcinal Agent. So that the rtclwe P«u’er of M(Uion is in no Subftance 
which cannot begin Motion in it fclf, or in another Subftance, when at reft. 

So likcwife in thinking, a Power to receive Ideas or Thoughts, from the Ope- 
ration of any external Subftance. is call’d a Power of thinking : But this is but 
a pajjive Power, or Capacity. But to be able to bring into view Ideas out of 
fight at one’s own Choice, and to compare which ofthem one thinks fit, this 
is an aBive Praier, This Refledhon may be of fome ufe to preferve us from 
Miftakes about Powers and ABiom, which Grammar, and the common Frame 
of Languages may be apt to lead us into ; fince what is fignify’d by Verbs that 
Grammarians call docs not always fignify Adlion: v.g. this Propofition, 

I fee the Moon, or a Star, or I feel the Heat of the Sun, tho’ exprefs’d by a 
Verb aBive, does not fignify any ABion in me, whereby 1 operate on thofe 
Subflanccs ; but the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundnefs and Heat, 
wherein I am not adtive, but barely paffive, and cannot in that Pofition of 
my Ejes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But when I turn my Eyes another 
way, or remove my Body out of the Sun-beams, I am properly adfivc ; becaufc 
of my own choice, by a Power within my felf, Iput my fclf into that Motion. 

Such an ABion is the ProdudI of aBive Power. 

§. 73 . And thus I have, in a fhort Draught, given a view of our original Ideas^ 
from whence all the reft are deriv’d, and of which they are made up ; which, 
if I would confider, as a Philofopher, and examine on what Caufes they de- 
pend, and of what they are made, I believe they all might be reduc’d to thef« 
very few primary and original ones, vix,. 

Extenjton, 

Solidity, 

Mobility, or the Power of being mov’d ; 
which by our Senfes we receive from Body : 

Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking ; 

Motivity, or the Power of Moving ; 

which by Refleftion wc receive from our Minds. I crave leave to make ufe of 
thefe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of being miftaken in the ufe of 
thofe which are equivocal. To which if wc add 
Exifience, 

Duration, 

Number ; 
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which belong both to the one and the other; we have, perhapj., ail rhcoii- 
giaal J^eas, on which the reft depend. For by thefe, I imagine, might be cx- 
plainM the nature of Colours, Sounds, Taftes, Smells, and all cihcr L/rj} 
we have, if we had but Faculties acute enough to pei ecu e the ievcrally mo- 
dify’d Exten/ions, and Motions of thefe minute B<'dies, which prixi nee tho(e 
fevcral Senfations in us. But my prefent purpofe being only to cnquiie into 
the Knowledge the Mind has of^'ilings, by thofe Liem and Appearances, which 
God has fitted it to receive from them, and how the Mind ct mes by that 
Knowledge, ratrfer than into their Caufes, or Manner of Pudiiftion ; I (hall 
not, contrary to the Defign of this Elfay, fet my felf to enquiie piiilofopliical- 
ly into the peculiar Conilitution of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, 
whereby they have the power to produce in ns the Idia> of their fcofible Qiia- 
lities : 1 (hall not enter any farther into that Difqtulition, it fufticing to my 
purpofe to obferve. That Gold or Saffron has a power to produce in us the 
Idea of Yellow, and Snow or Milk the Idea of White j which we can only have 
by our Sight, without examining the Texture of the Parts of iliolc Bodies, or 
the particular Figures or Motion of the Particles which rebound from them, 
to caufc in us that particular Senfation : ’i'ho’ when we go beyond the bare 
Ideas in our Minds, and would enquire into their Canlcs, wc cannot con- 
ceive anything elfe to be in any fcnfiblc ObjViff, whereby it produces different 
Ideas in us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, 'I'exture, and Motion of 
its infenfible Parts. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of Mix'd Modes. 

Mix'd Modes §• l-T T A VI N G treated of Sml>h’ M'des in the foregoing Chapters, and gi- 
v/bat, A J|. ven feveral Inlfanccs of fomc of the moll confidcuble of them, to 

fliew what ^hey are, and how ‘we come by them ; wc aie now in the next place 
to confider thofe we call }»ix*d Modes .- fuch are the complex Ideas we maik by 
the names Olsligation, Drunkemiefs, a Lye, &,c. which, confiding of fevcral Com- 
binations of Ample Ideas of different kinds, I have call’d mix'd Modes, to dif- 
tinguifli them from the more Ample Modes, which confift only of (implc 
Ideas of the fame kind. Thefe mix’d Modes, being alio fuch Combinations of 
Ample Ideas, as are not look’d upon to be Charadlcrifticul Marks of any real 
^cings that have a ftcdpy Exiftcncc, but fcattcr’d and independent /./iyo put 
togetner by the Mind, are thereby diftinguilh’d from ^hc complex Ideas of 
Subftances. 

Medthtbe Mind, in refpeft of its Cm\^\t Ideas, is wholly pafllvc, and 

Mind/ receives them all from the Exiftence and Operations of 'I’hings, fuch as Sen- 
fation or Refledlion offers them, without being able to make any one Idea, 
Experience Ihews us: But if wc attentively conAder thefe /(iv/ii I call w/v’J 
I^odeSt VC are now Ipeaking of, we fliall And their Original quite different. 
"jtlhe Iillind often exenijes an active Power in snaking thefe fevcral Combinations : 
For it being once furnilb’d with Ample Ideas, it can put them togctlier in le- 
vcral CoriipoAtions, and fo make variety of complex Ideas, withovic c.xaniining 
whether they exift fb together in Nature. And hence I think it is that thefe 
Ideas are call’d Notions, as if they had their Original and conftant Exiftence 
more in the thoughts of Men, than in the reality of Things; and to form 
fuch Ideas, it fuffic’d, that the Mind puts the Parrs of them together, and 
that they were conAft'ent in the Underftanding, without conAdering whether 
they had any real ^eing : Tho’ Idonotde.'y* but fevcral of them might be 
taken from Oblcrvation, and the J^xiftence of leveral Ample //crtf lo combin'd, 
jgs they are put together in the yoderftanding. For the Man who firft fram’d 
^be Id^a of H^otrify^ might have cither tal^en it at firft from tlic Oblcrvation 
<^one, who made (hew of good, Q^ialj ties ^bich he iiad not, or elle have fram’d 
that Idea in his Mind, without having any fuch rattein to Ailhion it by : For 
it is evident, tliat in the beginning of Languages and Suifieci^s of Men, feve- 
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ral of diofc complex Ideas., which were confequcnt to the Conftittitionsella- 
blifli’d amongft them, muft needs have been in the Minds of Men before they 
CMifcd any where elfc; and that many Names that ftood for fuch complex 
Ideas were in ufe, and fo thole Ideas fram’d, before the Combinations they flood 
for, ever exifted. 

§. 3. Indeed now that Languai»es are made, and abound with Words fland- Snutiinies 
ing for fuch Conibinntions, an ujual way of getting the fe complex Ideas, is hy the 
Explication of thofe 'Terms that ftandfot them. For confiding of a Company of 
Ample Ideas combin’d, they may by Words, ftanding for thole Ample Ideas, be 
repr fented to the Mind of one who underft.ands thofe Words, tho* that com- 
plex Combination of Ample Ideat were never offer’d to his Mind by the real 
Exiftence of Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege or 
Murder, by enumerating to him the Ample Ideas which thefe words fland for, 
without ever feeing either of them committed. 

§.4. Every mix’d Mode confifiing of many diflinft Ample Ideas, it feems 
reafonable to enquire, vihence it has its Unity, and how fuch a prccife Multitude 
comes to make but one Idea, fince that Combination does not always exift to- 
gethcr in Nature. To which 1 anfwer, It is plain it has its Unity from an tnt idea. 

Adt of the Mind combining thole feveral Ample together, and confider- 
ing them as one complex one, confifiing of thofe Parts ; and the Mark of this 
Union, or that which is look’d on generally to compleat it, is one Name given 
to that Combination. For ’tis by their Names that Men commonly regulate 
their Account of their diftindf Species of mix’d Modes, feldom allowing or 
coiiiidering any Number of fimple Ideas to make one complex one, but fuch 
Colledlions as there be N.ames for. Thus, tho’ the killing of an old Man be as 
fir in Nature to be united into one complex /dea, as the killing a Man’s Father; 
yet there being no name flanding precifely for the one, as there is the name 
of Pantcide to maikthe other, it is not taken for a particular complex 
nor a diftindf Species of Adtions, from that of killing a young Min, or any 0- 
ther Man. 

5. If we fhould enquire a little farther, to fee what it \s thit occafions Men jheCauft of 
to make federal Comhinatiens oj fimple Ideas into diftindl, and, as it were, fet- mak ng mit'A 
tied Modes, and ncglcft others which, in the nature of Things themlelves, Modes, 
have as much an aptnefs to be combin’d and make diftind /dear, we fhall find 
the Reafon of it to be the End of Language ; which being to mark or com- 
municate Mens Thoughts to one another with all the Dilpatch that may be, 
they ufually make fuch Collcftions of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names 
to them, as they Im’e frequent Ufe of in their way of Living and Converfa- 
tion, leaving others, which they have but feldom an occafion to mention, loofe 
and without Names that tie them together; they rather chufing to enumerate 
(when tliey have need) fuch Lleas as make them up, by the particular Names 
that Hand for them, than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of com- 
plex Ideas with Names to them, wliich they fhalJ feldom or never have any oc- 
calion to make ufe of. 

§.<5. This Ihews us how it comes to pafs, that there are in every Language many Words '.n 
particular Pf^ords, which cannot be render’d by anyone jingle Word cf another. For one Lantiu ig 9 
the feveral Faffiions, Cuftoms and Manners of one Nation, making feveral nv,:e an- 
Combinations fif Ideas familiar and neceffary in one, which another People 
have never had any occafion to make, or perhaps fo much as take notice of ; ” 

Names come of courfe to be annex’d to them, to avoid long Periphrafes in 
things of daily Converfation, and fo they become fo many diftindf complex 
Ideas in their Minds. Thus ortana/MS amongft the Greeks, and Preferiptio a~ 
mongtt the Romans, were words which other Languages had no names that ex- 
actly anfwer’d, becaufe^they flood for complex Ideas, which were not in the 
Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where there was no fuchCuftom, there 
was no Notion of any fuch A^Hons; no Ufe of fuch Combinations of /deat 
as were united, and as it were tied together by thofe Terms ; And therefore in 
other Countries there were no Names for them. 

§. 7. Hence alfb we may fee the Reafon why Languages confiantly change, cake _ 

up new, and lay by old Terms; becaule Change of Cuftoms and Opiniop's bring- ** 

ine with it new Combinations of Ideas, which it is ncceflary ireauently to 
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thit^k oQj and talk about, new Names, to avdid tong Defcripdons, are annex’d 
tothem> and fo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a num* 
ber of different Utaf are by this means wrap’d up in onefbort Sound, and how 
fhuch of our Time and Breath is thereby fav’d, any one will fee, who will but 
take the pains to enumerate all the Ueas that either Reprieve or Appeal (land 
ibr ; and inftead of either of thofe Names, ufe a Periphraiis, to make any one 
underfeand their Meaning. 

Mdo, 8 . Tho* I lhall have occafion to confidcr this more at large, when I come 
where they jq tteat of Words and their Ufe; yet 1 could not avoid to take thus much 
notice here of the Names of mix’d Modes ; which being fleeting, and tranficnt 
Onribinations of fimple Ideas, which have but a Ihort Exiftence any where 
but tit the Minds Men, and there too have no longer any Exiflcnce, than 
whilfl they arc thought on, home net fo much any vehere the Appearance (fa con- 
fiant and lafting Exiftence, as in their Names : which are therefore, in thefe 
fort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the Ideas thcmfelves. For if we flionld 
enquire where the Idea of a Triumph, or Apotheofis exifts, it is evident tliey 
could neither of them exift altogether any where in the things themfclvcs, being 
Adfions that requir’d Time to their Performance, and fo could never all exift 
together ; And as to the Minds of Men, where the Ideas of thefe Aftions arc 
fuppos’d to be lodg’d, they have there too a very uncertain Exiftence ; and 
therefore we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 

How we get §. 9. There are therefore three ways whereby iue get the complex Ideas of mix'd 
the Ideas of Modes, 1. By Experience and Obfervation of things themfclves. Thus by fcc- 
mtx'd Modes, j^g Wrcftle, or fence, we get the Idea of Wrcftling or Fencing. 

a. By Iniiention, or voluntary putting together of feveral fimple Ideas in our 
own Minds: So he that firft invented Printing, or Etching, had an /df/i ofic 
in his Mind before it ever cxifted. }. Which is the meft ufual way, by ex- 
pltiiniKg the Names of Adfions we never faw, or Notions we cannot lee ; and by 
enumerating, and thereby, as it were, fetring before our Imaginations all thole 
/df/sr which go to the making them up, and are the conftituent Parts of them. 
Fof, hiving by Senfation and Refiebiion ftor’d our Minds with fimple Ideas, and 
by Ufe got the Names thatftand for them, weean by thofe Names reprefent to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive, fo tlwt it has in it no 
fimple Ideas but What he knows, and has with us the fame Name for. For all 
our complex Ideas are ultimately relblvable into fimple Ideas, of which they are 
coijpounded and originally made up, tho’ periiaps their immediate Ingredients, 
as I may fo fay, are alfo complex Ideas, 'f hus the mix’d Mode, which the 
word Lye flands for, is made of thefe fimple Ideas: r. Articulate Sounds, 
a. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker. 3. Thofe words the Signs of 
thofe Ideas. 4, Thofe Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, other- 
wife than the Ideas they ftand for are in the mind of the Speaker. I think I 
need not go any farther in the Analyfis of that complex Idea, we call a Lye : 
What I have laid, is enough to fliew, that it is made up of fimple /deo/.* And 
it c6uld not be but an ofienfive Tedioufnefs to my Reader, to trouble him with 
a more minute Enumeration of every particular fimple Meet, chat goes to this 
complex one ; which from what has teen fakl, he cannot but be able to make 
out to himfelf. The feme may be done in all our complex Ideas whatf jever ; 
which, however compounded and decompounded, may at iaft be refolv’d in- 
to fimple Ideas, which are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have, 
or can have. Nor fhall we have reafon to fear that the Mind is hereby ftinced 
to too fethty a number of Ideas, if we confider vithat an ittexhauftible Scockof 
fimple Modes, Number und Figure alone affords us. flow fer then mix’d 
Modes, which admit of the vurimiS Combinations of different fimple Ideas, and 
their infinite Modes, are f*dm being few and fcantyi' we may eafily imagine. 
80 that before we have done, we feallfee that no body need be afraid, be lhall 
not have Scope and Conq^fs ettdt^h for his Thoughts to range in, tho’ they be, 
as I pretend, confitt’d only toUmpie /iesiw receiv’d from Senfation or Refteftion, 
and their feveral Combinations. 

10. It is worth our obfervittfe itMehtf dllourfimphldie&fi haveltmmoft 
emtdfy’d, and had rmft Mxd Mmsmade «» »/ them, with Names given to 

been thefe three ; Thinking and Motion (which are the 
dify’d. two 
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two Ideas 'fT\{\c\\ comprehend in them all Aftion) and Power, from whence thefe 
Aftions are conceiv’d to flow, Thefe Ample Ideas, I fay, of Thinking, Mo- 
tion, and Power, have been thofc which have been moft modify 'd, and out of 
whofe Modifications have bern made moft complex Modes, w'ith Names to 
them. For Adion being tho great Bufinels of Mankind, and the whole Matter 
about which all Laws are converfant, it is no wonder that the feveral Modes of 
Thinking and Motion Ihould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them obferv’d, and 
laid up in the Memory, and have Names affign’d to them ; without which. Laws 
could be but ill made, or Vice and Diforder reprefs’d. Nor could any Commu- 
nication be well had amongft Men, without fuch complex Ideas, with Names 
to them : And tliereforc Men have fettled Names, and fuppos’d fettled 
in their Minds, of Modes of Adfions diftinguifli’d by their Caufes, Means, Ob- 
jefts, Ends, Inftruments, Time, Place, and other Circumftanccs ; and alfo of 
their Powers fitted for thofe Adlions ; u g. Boldnefs is the Power to fpcak or do 
what we intend, before others, without Fear or Diforder ; and the Greeks call 
the Confidence ofSpeaking by a peculiar name, -wrtppW* : which Power or Abi- 
lity in Man, of doing any thing, when it has been acquir’d by frequent doing 
the fame thing, is that Idea we name Habit j when it is forward, and ready up- 
on every occafion to break into Aftion, we tall it Dijpofitm. Thus Tefihtefs is a 
Difpolition or Aptnefs to be angry. 

To conclude : Let us examine any Modes of ASiion, v. g. Conjideratton and 
AJfeut, which are Aftions of the Mind ; Running and Speaking, which are Aftions 
of the Body ; Revenge and Murder, which are Aftions of both together : and 
we ftiall find them but fo many CoUellions of fmple Ideas, which together make 
up the complex ones fignify’d by thofc Names. 

II. Power being the Source from whence all Aftion proceeds, the Subftances 
wherein thefe Powers are, when they exert this Power into Aft, are call’d Canfes-, 
and the Subftances which thereupon are produc’d, or the fimple Ideas which are but the 
introduc’d into any Subjeft by the exerting of that Power, are call’d Effects. 

"rhe Efficacy whereby the new Subftance or Idea is produc’d, is call’d, in the 
Subjedt exerting that Power, ABion ; but in the Subjeft, wherein any fimple 
Idea is chang’d or produc’d, it is call’d Pajfwt : which EflSicacy, however va- 
rious, and the Effefts almoft infinite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intcl- 
leftual Agents, to be nothing elfe but Modes of Thinking and Willing ; in cor** 
porcal Agents, nothing ctfe but Modifications of Motion. I fay, 1 think we 
cannot conceive it to be any other but thefe two : For whatever fort of Adlion, 
belides thefe, produces any Effefts, I confefs my felf to have no Notion nor 
Idea of; and lb it is quite remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenfions, and 
Knowledge ; and as much in the dark to me as five other Senfes, or as the Ideas 
of Colours to a blind Man: ktsAt'MxdoretnanyJVords, which feem to exprefs 
feme ABton, fignify nothing of the Adtion or Modus Operandi at all, hut barely 
the Effeh, with feme Circumftanccs of the Subjeft wrought on, or Caufe opera- 
ting ; v.g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the Aftion or 
Manner whereby they are protke’d, but barely of the Caufe, and the Thing 
done. And when a Country-man fays the Cold freezes Water, tho’ the word 
Freezing feems to import fome AlHon, yet truly it fignifics nothing but the 
Efteft, that Water that was before fluid, is become hard and confiftent, 
without containing any Idea of the Aftion whereby it is done. 

$. 1 a. I think I lhall not need to remark here, that tho’ Power and Aftion Mix'd Modes 
make the greateft part of mix’d Modes, mark’d by Names, and familiar in 
Minds and Mouths of Men ; yet other fimple Ideas, and their fevcral Combina- 
tions arc JMt excluded: much lefs, I think, will ithe neceffary {ox me to enume- 
rau all Modes^ which have been fettled, with Names to them. That 

would be to make a Diftionary of the greateft part of the words made ufe of 
in Divinity, Ethicks, Law and Politicks, and fevcral other Sciences. All that 
is requifite to my prefent Defign, is, to (hew what loxt oi Ideas thofe are which 
I call mix’d how the Mind comes -by them, and that they are Compo- 

fitions made up of fimple Idtas got from Senfiition and Refleftion j which, I fup- 
pofe, 1 have done. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Of our Complex Ideas of Sub (lances. 

§. I. * HE Mind being, as I have declar’d, jfurni(h’d with a great number of 
X the fimple Ideas, convey’d in by the Senfa, as tlicy arc found in exte- 
riour things, or oy RefleUion on its own Operations, takes notice alfo, that a 
certain number of thefe fimple Ideas go conftantly together ; which being pre- 
fiim’d to belong to one thing, and words being luited to common Apprehen- 
fions, and made ufe of for quick Difpatch, arc call’d, fo united in one Subj'ed, 
by one name ; which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to talk of, and 
confider as one fimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many Ideas to- 
gether : Becaufe, as I have laid, not imagining how thefe fimple Ideas can fub- 
fift by themfelves, we accuftom our felves to fuppofe Ibme Subftratum wherein 
they do fubfift, and from which they do rcfult ; which therefore we call Sub- 
fiance. 

§. 2. So that if any one will examine himfclf concerning his Notion of pure 
Subfiame in general, he will find he has no other Idea of it at all, but only a 
Suppofition of he knows not what Support of fnch Qualities, which are capa- 
ble of producing fimple Ideas in us ; which Qualities are commonly call’d Acci- 
dents. If any one fhould be ask’d, what is the Subjeft wherein Colour or 
Weight inheres, he would have nothing to fay, but the folid extended Parts : 
And if he were demanded, what is it that Solidity and Extenllon inhere in, 
he would not be in a much better cafe than the Indian before-nicntion’d, who, 
faying, that the World was fupported by a great Elephant, was ask’d what the 
Elephant refted on; to which his Anfwer was, A gieat Tortoife. But being 
again prefs’d to know what gave fupport to tlie broad- back’d Tovcoife, reply’d. 
Something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all oti.crcpft;i 'vherewe 
ufe words without having clear and diftinft Idca^, we talk like Childi Pii ; who 
being queftion’d what fuch a thing is, which they know not, readily give this 
fatisfaftory Anfwer, That it is fomething : which in truth fignifies no mo 
when fo ufed either by Children or Men, but that they know not what ; and 
that the thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no uiftindfc 
Idea of at all, and fo are perfeftly ignorant of it, and in the dark. fUc Idea 
then we have, to which we give the general name Subftance, being nothing but 
the fuppos’d, but unknown Support of thofe Qualities we find exifting, which 
we imagine cannot fubfift fine re fubfiante, without fomething to fiipport them, 
we call that Support Subftantia ; which, according to the true import of the 
word, is in plain EngUfh, /landing under or upholding, 
f §. 3 . An obfeure and relative Idea of Subftance in general being thus made, 
we come to have the Ideas of particular ^rts of Subfiances, by «oIle<ffing fuch 
Combinations of fimple Ideas, as are by Experience and ObferVation olMens 
Senfes taken notice of to exift together, and are therefore fuppos’d to flow from 
the particular internal Conftitution, or unknown Effcncc of that Subftance. 
Thus we come to have Ideas of a Man, Horfe, Gold, Water, &c. of which 
Subftances, whether any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 
fimple Ideas co-exifting together, I appeal to every one’s own Experience. *Tis 
the ordinary Qualities obfervablc in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that 
make the true complex Idea of thofe Subftances, which a Smith or a Jeweller 
commonly knows better than a Philofopher ; who, whatever fubftantial Forms 
he may talk of, has no other Ideaoi thofe Subftances, thrp what is fram’d by a 
Colleftion of thofe fimple Ideas which are to be found in them : only we muft 
take notice, that our complex Ideas of Subftances, befides all thofe fimple Ideas 
they are made up of, have always the confus’d Idea oifomet^g to which they 
belong, and in which they fubfift. And therefore when we I'peak of any fort 
of Subftance, we fay it is a having fuch or fuch Qualifies i as Body is a 
thing that is extended, figur’d, and capiablc of Motion ; Spirit, a thing capable 
of Thinkings jyid fo Hardnefs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we fay, are 

Qualities 
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Qualities to be found in a JLoadftonc. Thefe, and the like falhions of fpeaking, 
intimate, that the Subft.ince is fnppos’d il'Kaysfomething befidcs the Exten- 
sion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obfcrvable tho’ we 
know not what iris. 

§.4. Hence, when we talk or think of any particular fort of corporeal Sub- iVo r/wf Idea 
ftances, asHorfe, Stone, &c. tho’the Idea vre have o{ eitlier of them, be but the 
Complication or CoUe£lton of thofc fc\'cral fimple Lhas of fenfible Qiialities, i*"^'*^* 
which we ufe to find united in the thing call’d Hcrfe or Stone; yet becaufe 
we cannot conceive how they Ihould fublift alone, nor one in another, we fup- 
pofe them exifting in and fupported by fomc common Subjcdl ; u/jh h Support we 
denote by the name Subflan^e, tbo’ it be certain wc have no clear or diftind Idea of 
that thing we fuppofe a Support. 

§. 5. The fame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz.. Think- .^ickarm 
ing, Reafoning, Fearing, which we cc.nduding not to fubfift of themfelves, 
nor apptehending how they can belong to Body, or be pi-oduc’d by it, we arc 
apt to think thefe the Actions of feme other Subti nth c, which we call .Spmt .• 
whereby yet it is evident, that having no other A/m or Notion of Matter, but 
f^mething wherein thofe many fcniible Qualities which aftedt our Scnles, do fub- 
hft ; by fiippoling a Suoftance, wherein T'hiuking, Knoxdng, Doubting, and a 
Power of Moving, 6*c. do fubfift, we law at char a Nitiin oj the Subfiame of 
Spirit, at rue have oj Body: the one being Suppos’d to be (without knowing 
what it is) the Subjluitum to thofc fimple Ideas v/e havefrom without ; and the 
other Suppos’d (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the to 

thole Operations we experiment in our feUes within. ’Tis plain then, that the 
Idea of corporeal Si Ifiame in Matter, is as remote from our Conceptions and Ap- 
nrehenfions, as that ol fpiritual Subflance or Spirit : and therefore from our not 
naving any Notu.n of the Subjhiuce of Spirit, wc can no more conclude its Non- 
cxiftence, tlian wc can for the fame rcafon deny the Exiftence of Body ; it being 
as rational to affii m there is no Body, bccaufe we have no clear and diftind Idea 
of the of Matter, as to fay there is no Spirit, becaufe we have no clear 

and diftindt Idea of the Subjlaiite ox a Spirit. 

§.6. Whatever therefore be the lecret abftradl Nature of Subflance xa go- ofthtp 1 
neral, all the Ideas we have of pa> titular diflinSl forts of Subflames, arc nothing ifbuLfiamtt. 
but leveral Combinations of fimple Ideas, co- exifting in fuch, tho’ unknown, 

Caufe of their Union, as makes the whole fubfift of it ielf. ’Tis by fuch Com- 
binations of fimple Ideas, and nothin® elfe, that wc reprefent particular forts of 
Subpances to our lelves ; fuch are tnc Ideas we have of their Several Species in 
our Minds ; and fuch only do wc, by their fpecifick Names, fignify to others, 
v.g. Man, Horfe, Sun,lVater, IiOtt : upon hearing which words, every one who 
underftands the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination of thole fevc- 
lal fimple Ideas, wliich he has ufnally obferv’iL or fancy ’d to exift together 
under that Dcncminaiion ; all which hefuppt-fes to reft in, and be as it were 
adherent to that unknown common Subjcdl, which inheies not in any thing cll'e. 

Tho* in the mean time it be manifeft, and every one upon enquiry into his own 
'J,'houghts will find, that he has no other Idea of an)- Siibfl.mte, v g. let it be 
Oold, Horfe, Lon, Man, Vitriol, Bread, bur wliat he has barely of thple fenfible 
Qualities, which he fuppofes to inhere, with a Suppofition of luch a Suhflratum, 
as gives qs it were a Support to thofe Qualities or limple Ideas, which he ha» 
obferv’d to exift united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun, wliat is it but an Ag- 
gregate of thofe feveral fimple ideas. Bright, Hot, Roundilh, having a conftant regu- 
lar lotion, at a certa in diftancc from us, and perhaps fome other ? As he who chin^ 
and diicourlbs of the S1 k», has been more or le(s accurate in obferving thofe fenfi- 
ble Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which are in that thing wliich he calls the Sun. 

§. 7. For be has the pqe'fedleft Idea of any of the_ particular forts of Subfiances, Pffrtrngrm 
who has gather’d and pot together moft of thofe limple Ideas which do exift in portefwr 
it, among whjeh ar^fo be reckon’d its adtiye Powers, ancj palTive Capacities ; 
which tho’ OQC fim'pc Ideas, yet in this refpedl^ for brevity fake, may come- " 
nicntly enough be reckon’d aniongft them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 

one o£ the Ideas of the complex one of that Subftance we call a Loadflone ; and 

Eower to be fo drawi\ is a part of the complex qne we call Iron : which 
paik sor inherent Qualities in thofe Subjelfts, Qccaufe every Sfdtfiame 

being 
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being as apt, by the Powers we obferve in it, to change fomc fenfible Q_naliiies 
in other Subyc(^ts, as it is to produce in us thofe fimple Ideas which we rcceiiC 
immediately from it, does, by thofe new fenfible Qualities introduc’d into other 
Subjefts, difeover to us thofe Powers, which do thereby mediately aft’eft our 
Senl’es, as regularly as its fenfible Qualities do it immediately : v.g. we imme- 
diately by our Senfes perceive in Fire its Heat and Colour; which are, if rightly 
confidei’d, nothing but Powers in it to produce thofe in us: Weallbby 
Senfes perceive the Colour and Btittlenefs o( Chanoaiy whereby we come 


our 


And tukp 


by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it has to change the Colour 
and Confiftency of Wood. By the former Fire immediately, by the latter it 
mediately difeovers to us thefe fcvci’al Powers, which therefore we look upon 
to be a part of the Qualities of Fire, and fo make them a part of the complex 
Ideas of it. For all thofe Powers that we take cognizance of, terminating only 
in the alteration of feme fenfible Qualities in thofe Subjefts on which they ope- 
rate, and fo making them exhibit to us new fenfible Ideas ; therefore it is ti»ac I 
have reckon’d thcle Powers amongft the fimple Ideas, which make the comjilcx 
ones of the forts of Suhllanies ; tho’ thefe Powers, confider’d in themfelves, are 
truly complex Ideas. And in this loofer fenfe I crave leave to be underftood, 
when I name any of thcle Potentialities amongft the Jimmie Ideas, which werecol- 
Icft in our Minds, when we think oi' partiiular SuijiauLei. For the Powers that 
arc fcverally in them, are ncceflhry to be confidci’d, if we will have true dillin^l 
Kolions of the fcveral forts of Subftances. 

§. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers male a great part of our tomplex 
Ideas of Sul {lances fince their fccondary Qualities arc thofe, which in moft of 
them fervC principally to diftiiiguilh Subftances one from another, and commonly 
make a confiderable part of the complex LUa of the fcvcral forts of them. 
For our Senfes failing us in the Difcoiery cf the Bulk, Texture and Figure of 
the minute parts of Bodies, on which their real Conftitmions and Diflercnccs de- 
pend, wc are fain to make ufe of their fecondary Qualities, as the charafteri- 
ftical Notes and Marks, whereby to frame Ideas of rliem in our Minds, and di- 
ftinguilh them one from another. All which fecondary Qualities, as has been 
fticwn, are nothing but bare Powers. For the Colour and Tafte of Opium are, 
as well as its foporifick or anodyne Virtues, mere Powers depending on its pri- 
mary Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different Operations on different 
parts of our Bodies. 

%, 9. 'The Ideas that male our lomplex ones of eorporealSulfl antes, are cf thcle 
three forts. FiV/?, The Ideas of the primary Qualities of things, which are 
difeover’d by our Senfes, and arc in them even when we perceive them not ; 
fuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion of the parts of 
Bodies, which are really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. Se- 
condly, The fenfible fecondary Qiialities, which depending on thefe, are nothing 
but the Powers thofe Subftances have to produce leveral Ideas in us by our Sen- 
fes ; which Ideas are not in the things themfelves, otherwife than as any thing 
is in its Caufe. Tltirdly, The Aptnefs we confider in any Svibftanccto givcor 
receive fuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subftance fo alter’d, 
Ihould produce in us different /deaj from what it did before ; thefe arc call’d 
aftive and paffive Powers : All which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or 
Notion of them, terminate only in fenfible fimple Ideas, For whatever Altera- 
tion a Load-ftone has the power to make in the minute Particles of Iron, wc 
Ihould have no Notion of any power it had at all to operate on Iron, did not 
its fenfible Motion difeover it : and I doubt not, but there are a rhoufand Changes, 
that Bodies we daily handle have a power to caufe in one another, which wc 
never fufpeft, bacaufe they never appear in fenfible Effefts. 

Tcvttrs tmkt §. lo. Powers therefore juftly make a great part of ourlomplex Ideas of Sub{lan- 
a great fart ces. He that will examine his complex Idea ofGoId,\wiII find leveral of its 
tf jar Ideas that make it up, to be only Powers : as the Power\f being melted, but 

gams. fpendingit felt in the Fire; of being diflblv’d in Atj. Regia-, are Ideas 

■* as ncceffary to make up our complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Wekht « 

which, if duly confider’d, are allb nothing but different Powers. For to $eak 
truly, Yellownefs is not aAually in Gold, but is a Power in Gold to produce 
that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed in a due light : And the Heat, which 

we 
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•we cannot leave out of our Liea of the Sun, is no more realJy in the Sun, than 
the white Colour it introduces into Wax. Thele arc both equally Powers in 
the Sun, operating, by the Motion and Figure of its infenfible Parts, fo on a 
Man, as to make him have the Idea of Heat : and I'o on Wax, as to make it 
^capable to produce in a Man the Idea of White. 

^.11. Had wc Senfes acute enough to difeernthe minute Particles of Bodies, Tjj^no<w fecon- 
and the real Conftitution on which their fenfible Qiialities depend, I doubt not 
•|>ut they would produce quite difterent Ideas in us ; and that which is now the 
yellow Colour of Gold, would then djfappear, and inftead of it we Ihould fee pg"y.^ i/"^ 
«n admirable Texture of parts of a certain Size and Figure. This, Microfeopes ceuUdfover 
plainly difeover to us : For what to our naked Eyes produces a certain Colour, tl>e primary 
IS, by thus augmenting the Acucenefs of our Senfes, difcovei’d to be quite a <»'es of their 
different thing ; and the thus altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk 
of the minute Parts of a colom’d Objcdl to our ufual Sight, produces different 
Ideas from what it did before. Thus Sand or pounded Glafs, which is opakc, 
and white to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microfeope j and a Hair feen this 
way, lofes its former Colour, and is in a great meafure pellucid, with a mi.x- 
ture of fome bi ight fparkling Colours, fuch as appear from the Refraftion of 
Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood to the naked Eye appears all red j 
but by a good Microfeope, wherein itslelfer Parts appear, fhews only fome few 
Globules of Red, fwimming in a pellucid Liquor: and how thefe red Globules 
would appear, if Glafles could be found that yet could magnify them looo or 

10.000 times more, is uncertain. 

la. The infinite wife Contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted Our Facuhiet 
our Senfes, Faculties, and Organs, to the Conveniences of Life, and the Bufi- of D/fi every 
refs we have to do here. Wc are able, by our Senfes, to know and diftinguilh 
things ; and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our Ufes, and leveral 
ways to accommodate the Exigences of this Life. We have Infight enough into 
their admirable Contrivances and wonderful Effedfs, to admire and magnify the 
Wifdom, Power, and Goodnefs of their Author. Such a Knowledge as this, 
which isfuiced to our prefenc Condition, we want not Faculties to attain. But 
it appears not. that God intended wc fiiould have a perfedf, clear, and adequate 
Knowledge of them : That perhaps is not in the Comprehenfion of any finite 
Being. We are furnilh’d with Faculties (dull and weak as they are) to difeover 
enough in the Creatures to lead us to the Knowledge of the Creator, and the 
Knowledge of our Duty ; and we are fitted well enough with Abilities, to pro- 
vide for the Conveniences of Living : Thefe are our Bufinefs in this World. 

But were our Senfes alter’d, and made much quicker and acuter, the Appea- 
rance and outward Scheme of Things would have quite another face to us ; and 
I am apt to think, would be inconfiftent with qur Being, or at leaft Well- 
being in this part of the Univerle, which we inhabit. He that confiders 
how little our Conftitution is able to bear a Remove into pares of this Air, 
not much higher than that we commonly breadie in, will have reafon to 
be fatisfy’d, that in this Globe of Earth allotted for our Manfion, the all- 
wife Archite€l: has fuited our Organs, and the Bodies that are to affeff them, 
otte to another. If our Senfe of Hearing were but a looo times quicker than ic 
is, how would a perpetual Noife diftraft us ? And we ihould in the quieteil Re- 
tirement be lefs able to ikep or meditate, than in the middle of a Sea-fight. 

Nay, if that moft inftruftive of our Senfes, Seeing, were in any Man xooo or 

100.000 times more acute than it is now by the beft Microfeope, things feveral 
Millioirs of times lefs than the fmalleft Ob/eft of his Sight now, would then be 
vifible to his naked Eyes, and fo he would come nearer the Difcqvery of the 
Texture and Motion of the minute Parts of corporeal things ; and in many of 
them, probably get I^as of their internal Conftitutions. But then he would 
be in a quite d^r^t World from other People : Nothing would appear the 
fame to him, and^hers j tlie vifible Ideas at every thing would bedifferenr. 

So chat I doubt, "whether he and the reft of Men could difeourfe concerning 
the Objeffe of Sight, or have any Communication about Colours, their Ap- 
pearances being fo wholly different. And perba^ fuch a Quicknefs and Ten- 
dernefs .of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ftiine,^ or fo much as open Day- 
light ; nor take in but a very fmall part of any Obie£t at once, and that too 
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h,Ht Sp,riti. wz.. That fince we have fome reafon (u there be any Credit to be given to the 
Report of things, that our Philofophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
Spirits can alfume to thcmfelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure and Conforma- 
tion of Parts ; whether one great Advantage fonie of them have over us, may 
hot lie in this, that they can fo frame and mape to thcmfelves Organs of Sen- 
fation or Perception, as to fuit them to their prefent Defign, and the Circum- 
ftances of the Objeft they would confider. For how much would that Man 
exceed all others in Knowledge, who had but the Faculty fo to alter the Strufture 
of his Eyes, that one Senfe, as to make it capable of all the feveral degrees of 
Vifion, which the Afliftanefc of Glafles (cafually at fiift lit on) has taught us 
to conceive ? What Wonders would lie difeover, who could fo fit his Eyes to 
all forts of Objefts, as to fee, when he pleas’d, the Figure and Motion of the 
minute Particles in the Blood, and other Juices of Animals, as diftinftly as he 
docs, at other times, the Shape and Motion of the Animals thcmfelves ? But 
tons, in our prefent ftate, unalterable Organs fo contriv’d as to difeover the Fi- 
gure and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, whereon depend thofe fcnfible 
Qtialities we now obferve in them, would perhaps be of no advantage. God 
has, no doubt, made them fo, as is beft for us in our prefent Condition. He hath 
fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies that furround us, and we have to 
do with : And tho’ we cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perfeft 
Knowledge of things, yet they will ferve us well enough for thofe Ends above* 
mention’d, which are our great Concernment. I beg my Reader’s pardon, for 
laying before him fo wild a Fancy, concerning the ways of Perc^tion in Beings 
above us : But how extravagant foever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
any thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but after this manner, fome way or 
other in proportion to what we find and obferve in ourfelves. And tho* we 
cannot but allow, that the infinite Power and Wifdom of God may frame Crea- 
tures with a thoufand other Faculties and Ways of perceiving things without 
them, than what we have ; yet our Thoughts can go no farther than our own : 
fo impulfible it is for us to enlarge our very Guelfcs beyond the Ideas receiv’d 
from our own Senfation and Reflexion. The Suppofitiou at leaft, that Angels 
do fometimes alfumc Bodies, needs not ftartle us ; fince fome of the moft an- 
tient and moft learned Fathers of the Church feem’d to believe, that they had 
Bodies ; And this is certain, that their State and Way of Exiftence is unknown 
to us. 

Compknldett §. 14. But to return to the matter in hand : The Ideas we have of Subftances, 

•fStihfimts. and the Ways we come by them ; I fay, our fpecifiik Ideas oj Subflancts are no- 
thing elfe but a CoUeHion tf a certain number offimpk Ideas, confider d as united in 
one thing. Thefe of Subftances, tho* they arecomt^only call’d Ample Ap- 
prehenlions, and the names of thein Ample Terms ; ye^ in effeft arc complex 
and compounded. Thus the Idea which an Et^Hfitman Agnit^s by the name Swan, 
is white Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all 
thefe of a certain fize, with a power of fwinimingin the Water, and making 
ft certain kind of noife ; and perhaps, to a Man who has longobferv’d thote 
kind of Birds, fome other Properties which all terminate in fenfible Ample Ideas, 
ail united in one common Subiefl* 
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Only at a very near diftance. And if by the help 0} fuch Microfcopical Eyes 
('f I may fo call them) a M an could penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
llicret Compofition and ladical Texture of Bodies, he would not make any great 
advantage by the Change, if fuch an acute Sight would not ferve to condu£f 
him to the Maiket and Exchange j if he could not fee things he was to avoid, 
at a convenient diftance, nor diftinguifti things he had to do with, by thofe fen- 
lible Qiialities others do. He that was (harp-fighted enough to fee the Con- 
figuration of the minute Particles of the Spring of a Clock, and obferve upon 
what peculiar Smidfure and Impulfeitselaftick Motion depends, would no doubt 
difeover fomething very admirable : But if Eyes fo framed could not view at 
once the Hand, and the Chara6fers of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diftance 
fee what a-clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that Acute- 
nefs ; which, whilft it difcovei’d the fecret Contrivance of the Parts of the Ma- 
chine, made him lofe itsUfe. 
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§.15. Befides the complex Ideas wc have of material fenfible Subftanccs, of 
which I have laftl’poken, by the fimple Ideas we have taken from tbofe Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, which we experiment daily in our fclves, as Thinking, S»6- 
Underftanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power of beginning Motion, co-ex- fiances, 
ifting in I'ome Subftance ; we are able to frame the complex Idea of an immaterial 
Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Thinking, Perceiving, Li- 
berty and Power of moving themielves, and other things, we have as clear a 
Perception and Notion of immaterial Subftanccs, as we have of material. For 
putting together the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, or the Power of moving 
or quieting corporeal Motion, join’d to Subftance, of which we have no diftinft 
Idea, we have the Idea of an immaterial Spirit ; and by putting together the 
Ideas of coherent folid Parts, and a power of being mov’d, join’d with Sub- 
ftance, of which likewife we have no pofitive Idea, we have the Idea of Matter. 

The one is as clear and diftind an Idea as the ocher : The Idea of Thinking, 
and moving a Body, being as clear and diftinft Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenfioii, 

Solidity, and being mov’d. For our Idea of Subftance is equally obfeure, or none 
at ail in both ; it is but a fuppos’d I know not what, to fupporc thofe Ideas we 
call Accidents. It is for want of Refteffion that we are apt to think, that our 
Senlcs ftiew us nothing but material things. Every Adi of Senfation, when 
duly conlidcr’d, gives us an equal View of both Parrs of Nature, the Corporeal 
and Spiritual. For whilft I know, by Seeing or Hearing, &c. that there is 
feme corporeal Being without me, the Objeft of that Senfation ; I do more cer- 
tainly know, that there is fomefpirituai Being within me that fees and hears. 

Tiiis, I muft be convinc’d, cannot be the Adtion of bare infenfible Matter ; nor 
ever could be, without an immaterial thinking Being. 

§. I < 5 . By the complex Idea of extended, figur’d, colour’d, and all other fen- i<jca of 
fible Qualities, which is all chat we know of it, we arc as far from the Idea of ahfirall Sub- 
the Subftance of Body, as if we knew nothing at all : Nor after all the Acquain- fiance. 
tance and Familiarity, which we imagine we have with Matter, and the many 
Qualities Men afture themfelves they perceive and know in Bodies, will it per- 
haps upon Examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, primary 
Ideas belonging to Body, than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit. 

§. 17. The primary Ideas voe have peculiar to Body, as contra-diftinguifh’d to 
Spirit, are the Cehejton of folid, and confequently feparable. Parts, and a Power 
communicating Motion by Irnpulfe. Thefe, I think, are the original /iear proper and Ideas 
peculiar to Body ; for Figure is but the Confequence of finite Extenfion. of Body. 

§. 18. Ideas vie have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Thinking and 
Will, or a Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, and, which iscon- 
fequent to it. Liberty. For as Body cannot but communicate its Motion by pnmatyl^eo.% 
Irnpulfe to another Body which it meets with at reft ; lo the Mind can put »/ Spirit, 
Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleafes. The /dm of Exiftence, 

Duration, and Mobility, are common to them both. 

§. 19. There is no rcafon why it ftould be thought ftrange, that I make 
bility belong to Spirit ; For having no other Idea of Motion, but Change of Dif- 
tance with other Beings that are confider’d as at reft •, and finding, that Spirits, 
as well as Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do ope- 
rate at fevcral times in feveral places, I cannot but attribute Change of Place 
to all finite Spirits ; (for of the infinite Spirit I fpeak not here.) For my Soul, 
being a real Being as well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Dif- 
tancewithanv other Body, or Being, as Bodyitfelf; and fo is capable of Mo- 
tion. And if a Mathematician can confider a certain Diftance, or a Change of 
that Diftance between two Points, one may certainly conceive a Diftance, and a 
Change of Diftance between two Spirits : and fo conceive their Motion, their 
APP roach, or Removal,ybne from another. 

§. 20. Every one fi^s in himfelf, that his Soul can think, will, and operate 
on his Body in thc^ace where that is ; but cannot operate on a Body, or in a 
Place an hundred^iles difiant from it. No body can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, .or move a Body at Ooford, whilft he is at London; and cannot but 
know, tliat being united to his Body, it conftantly changes dace all the whole 
Journey between Oxford and London, as the Coach or Horfe does that carries 
. him, and I think may be faid to be truly all that while in motion ; or if that 
will not be allow'd to afford us a clear Idea enough of its Motion, its being fe- 
VoL. I. Sa parated 
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paratedfroni the Body ia Death, I think, will : For toconfider it as going ouc 
of the Body, or Icating it, and yet to have no /ie/i of its Motion, feems to me 
impoflible. 

§. 21. If it be faid by any one, that it cannot change place, becaufe it hath 
none, for Spirits arc not in Loco, butt//'/; I fuppofe that way of talking will 
not now be of much weight to many, in an Age that is not much dilpos’d to 
admire, or fuffer themfo’ /es to be deceiv’d by fuch unintelligible ways of fpeak- 
ing. But if any one th esthete is any Senfc in that Diftindion, and that it is 
applicable to our preleni urpole, 1 delirc him to put it into intelligible EngUjh ; 
and then from thcnc-^ .raw a Reafon to Ihew, that immaterial Spirits are not 
capable of Motion. deed Motion cannot be attributed to G O D, not be- 
caufe he is an immaterial, but becaufe he is an infinite Spirit. 

Idea (if .W §.22. Let US compare then our complex Idea of an imm.iterial Spirit with 
aml Eoiij/iOin- complex Idea of Body, and fee wliether there be any more Obfeurity in 
’ one than in the other, and in which moft. Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an 
extended folid Subftance, capable of communicating Motion by Impnlfe ; And 
our Idea of Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a Subftance that thinks, and 
has a power of exciting Motion in Body, by Willing or Thought. Thefe, I think 
are arr complex Ideas of Soul and Body, ns contra-dsflinguifild ; and now let us 
examine which has moft Obfeurity in it, and Difficulty to be apprehended. I 
know, that People, whofe Tlioughts are immers’d in Matter, and have fo fub- 
jefted their Minds to their Senfes, that they feldom refledf on any thing beyond 
them, are apt to fay, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which perhaps 
is true : But I affirm, when they confidcr it well, they can no more comprehend 
an extended thing. 

Cohejlott effi- jf jjjjy one he knows not what ’tis thinks in him ; he means, he 

not what the Subftance is of that thinking thing: No more, fay I, 
to be conced'd kiiows he what the Subftance is of that folid thing. Farther, if he fays he 
/tsThmkmg knows not how he thinks; I anfwer. Neither knows he how he is extended ; 
in a Soul. how the folid Parts of Body arc united, or cohere together to make Extenfion. 

For tho’ the Preflure of the Particles of Air may account for the Cohejion of fe- 
deral parts of Matter, that arc grofler than the rartkles of Air, and have Pores 
lefs than the Corpufcles of Air ; yet the Weight, or ProfTure of the Air, will 
not explain, nor can be a caufe of the Coherence of the Panicles of Air them- 
felves. And if the Preflure of the ^Ether, or any fubtilef Matter than the 
Air, may unite, and hold faft together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
as other Bodys ; yet it cannot make Bond.s for it felf, and hold together the 
Parts that make up every the leaft Corpufcle of that Materia fubtilis. So that 
that Hypothecs, how ingenioufly foever explain’d, by fhewing, that the Parts 
of fenfible Bodies are held together by the Prefliire of other external infenfible 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the ^Ether it felf : And by how much the more 
evident it ^rotes, that the Parts of other Bodies are held together by the ex- 
ternal preflure of the .dEther, and can have no other conceivable Caufe of their 
Cohefion and Union, by fb much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning 
the Cohefion of the Parts of the Corpufcles of the iEther it felf ; which We can 
neither conceive without Parts, they being Bodies, and divifible ; nor yet how 
their Parts cohere, they wanting that Caufe of Cohefion, which is given of the 
Cohefion of the Parts of all other Bodies. 

f, 24. But in truth the Prejfwre of any ambient Fluid, how great foever, can Be 
w intelligible Caufe of the Cohejion oj the folid Parps <f Matter. For tho fuch' 
ai Preflare may hinder die Avulfion of two poliffi’d Superficies one from ano-' 
ther, in a Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiement of two polifll’d’ 
Marbles; yet it can never, in the leaft, hinder the Separation by a Motion, in' 
a Line parallel to thofe Surfaces. Becanlb the amtfent Fluid, having a fuffi 
Liberty tofucceedin each PointofSpace,- deferted by ajateral Motion, refifts 
fuch a Motion of Bodies fo join’d, no more than it WouIJ^fift the Motion of 
that Body, were it on all fides inviron’d by that Fluid, an(af*t0uch’d- no othep 
Body : And. therefore, if there were no other Caufe of Cohefion,'*&llPaTts of 
JBbdies mulb be eafily feparable by fuch a‘ lateral Aiding Motion. For if the' 
BrjeiTure of the .£ther be the'adecpiate Caufe of Cohefion, Nvherever that-Catifo 
operates not; diene can be no Cohefion. And fince it cannot operate againft 
foch: a later^. Sepanation* (as has beai fttewn) therefore in every imaginary 
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Plain, imerlHlirg a: y Mafs of Matter, there could be no more Cohefion, than 
of two polifh’d Suilaces, which will always, norwithftanding any imaginable 
Prefltire of a Fluid, calily Hide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear 
an Idiu foever we think we have of the Extenfion of Body, which is nothing 
but the Cohefion of folid Parcs, he that fhall wellconfideritin his Mind, maj{ 
have rcafon to conclude. That ’tis as eafy for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul 
thinks, as how Body if extended. For fince Body is no farther, nor other^vife ex- 
tended, than by the Union and Cohefion of its folid Parts, we fhall very ill 
comprehend the Extenfion of Body, without underftanding wherein confifts the 
Union and Cohefion of its Parts; which feems to me as incomprehenfible, as 
the manner of Thinking, and how it is perform’d. 

§15.1 allow it is idual for moft People to wonder, how any one fliould find 
a Difficulty in what they think they et'cry day obferve. Do we not fee, will 
they be ready to fay, the Parts of Bodies flick firmly together ? Is there* any 
thing more common ? And what doubt can there be made of it ? And the like 
I fay, concerning T’hudting, and voluntary Motion 1 Do we not every moment 
experiment it in our felves ; and therefore can it be doubted ? The matter of 
fatl is clear, I confefs ; but when we would a little nearer look into it, and con* 
fider how it is done, there 1 think we are at a lofs, both in tlie one, and the 
other ; and can as little underftand how the Parcs of Body cohere, as how we 
our felves perceive, or move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me 
how the Parts of Gold, or Brafs, (that but now in fufion were as loofe from* 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glafs) come 
in a few moments to be fo united, and adhere fo ftrongly one to another, that 
the utmoft Force of Mens Arms cannot feparate them ; A confidering Man will 
I fuppofe, be here at a lofs, to fatisfy his own, or another Man’s Underlland- 
ing. 

§. 2(5. The little Bodies that compofe that Fluid we call Water, are fo ex- 
tremely fmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a Microfeope fand 
ydt I have heard offome that have magnify ’d to 10,000 ; nay, to much above 
100,000 times) pretended to perceive their diftinft Bulk, Figure, or Motion : 
And the Particles of Water are alfo fo perfe< 51 :ly loofc one from another that 
the leaft Force fenlibly feparates them. Nay, if we confider their perpetual Mo- 
tion, we muff allow them to have no Cohefion one with another ; and yet let but 
a fharp Cold come, and they unite, they confolidate, thefe little Atoms co- 
Irere, and are not, without great Force, feparable. He that could find the 
Bonds that tie thefe heaps of loofe little Bodies together fo firmly ,• he that 
could make known the Cement that makes them fl:ick fo faff one to* another 
vfrould difcover a great, and yet unknown Secret : And yet when that was done* 
Wofild he be far enough from making the Extenfion of Body (which is the Cohe- 
flon of its folid Parts) intelligible, till he could (hew wherein confifted the Union 
ot Confolidation of the Parts of thofe Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the 
leaf! Particle of Matter that exifts. Whereby it appears, that this primary 
a-nd fuppos’d obvious Quality of Body, will be found, when examin’d, to be 
as incomprehenfible as any thing belonging to our MindS, and a filid extended 
Subfiame as hatd to be conceiv'd as a thinking immaterial one, whatever Difficulties 
foiVie would raife againft it. 

$.27. For, fo extend our Thoughts a little farther, that Preffure, which is 
brought tio explain the Cohefion of Bodies,- is as unintelligible as the Cohefion 
if felf. For if Matter be confider’d, as no cfoubt it is, finite, let any one fend 
bis Contemplation to the Extremities of the Univerfc, and thefe fee what 
c^CeivsAile #l6ops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this Mafs of Matter in 
f6 Ctofe a Preffure together ; from whence Steel has its Firnmeft, and the Parts 
of i Diamond their H^dnefs and Indiffblubility. If Matter be finite, itmuft 
have its Extremes; an/ there muft be fomething to hinder it ftoirf fcattering 
afimder. If, to avoj^ this Difficulty, any one Will throw himfelf into the Sup- 
pofition- andAhyf^f infinite Matter, let httn Coiifider whdt Light he thereby 
WKsp^-JUi^^tdeitCohefim of Body, and whether he be ever the nearer niateng it 
iiWelligible, by refoiving it into a Suppofitiofl, thfe ihbft afbfurd ahd moft in- 
compnehenfible of all other t So for is ouf Extenfion of BodV (which is nothing 
bnc the Cohdiort 06 folid Parts) from bfeing clerffer, dr tnbre ^fHn6ir, when' 
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wfc would enquire into the Nature, Caufe or Manner, of it, than the Idea of 
Thinking. 

Kwcrt* §. is. Another Idea we have of Body, is the Power oi C mmttnkation of Mit* 
Mourn tioit by lmpi4lfe ■, and of our Souls, the Power of esiittng Motion by Thought, 
or 'jCiiclc /t/wf, the one of Body, theother of our Minds, every day’s Experience 
clearly furniflics us with: But if here again we enquire how this is done, we 
mulh' evjiaUy in the dark. For in the Conimunication of Ktotion by Itn^ulfe, 
wherein as much Motion is loft to one Body, as is got to the other, which is 
the ordinarieft Cafe, we can have no other Conception, but of the palling of 
Motion out of one Body into another; which, I think, is as obfeure and un- 
conceivable, as how our Minds move or ftop our Bodies by 'i hougbc ; which we 
every moment find they do. The Incrcafe of Motion by Impulle, Which is 
obferv’d or believ’d fometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underftood. Wc 
have by daily Experience dear Evidence of Motion produc’d both by Impulfe 
and by Thought ; but the m.annerhow, hardly comes within our Comprehenfion ; 
we are equally at a lofs in both. So that however we confider Motion, and its 
Communication, either from Body or Spirit, the Idea whii.h belongs to Spirit is 
atleafl as olear as that vihhh belongs to Body. And if we conlider the active Power 
of moving, or, as 1 may call it, Motivity, it is much dearer in Spirit than 
Body ; fitice two Bodies, plac’d by one another at reft, will never afford us the 
Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrow’d Motion : 


Whereas the Mind, every day, affords us Ideas of an adive Power of moving 
of Bodies ; and therefore it is worth our Confidcration, whether aftive Power 
be not the proper Attribute of Spirits, and palfivc Power of Matter. Hence 
may be con jeftur’d, that created Spirits are not totally feparate from Matter, 
bccaufe they are both a£tive and paffive. Pure Spirit, viz,. God, is onlyadfive; 
pure Matter is only pallive thofe Beings that are both adive and paifive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be tliat as it will, I think, we have as many, 
and as dear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to Body, the Sub- 
itance of each being equally unknown to us ; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, 
as dear as of Extenfion in Body } and the Communication of Motion by Thought, 
which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by Impulfe, which we afenbe 
to Body. Couftant Experience makes us fenfible of both of tiiefe, tho’ our nar- 
row Underftandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would look 
beyond thofe original Ideas we have from Senfation or Refleftion, and penetrate 
into their Cau^s, and manner of Produdion, we find ftill it difeovers nothing 
but its own Short-fightednefs. 

§. 2 p. To conclude, Senfation convinces us, that there are folid extended 
Subftances ; and Refleftion, that there are thinking ones : Experience aflurcs us 
of the Exiftence of fuch Beings ; and that the one hath a power to move Body 
by Impulfe, the other by Tliought ; this wc cannot doubt of. Experience, I 
fay, every moment furniflies us with the dear Ideas, both of the one and the 
other. But beyond thefe Ideas, as receiv’d from their proper Sources, our Fa- 
culties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their Nature, Caufes, 


and Manner, we perceive not the Nature of Extenfion clearer than we do of 
Thinking. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eafy as the other ; 
and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a Subftance we know not, 
Ihould by Thought fet Bodv into Motion, than how a Subftance we know not, 
Ihould by Impulfe fee Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to dif- 
cover wherein the Ideas belonging to Body confift, than thofe belonging to Spi- 
rit. From whence it feems probable to me, that the Ample Ideas we receive 
from &nfation and Refledion, are the Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond 
which the Mind, whatever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one 
jot ; nor can it make any Difeoveries, when it would'flry into the Nature and 
hidden Caufes of thofe Ideas. 

Idea of Body ^ jq So that, in fhort, the Idea we have of Spirit, comj^d viith the Idea we 
of Body, ftandsthus; The Subftance of Spirit is unknowtioto us ; and fo is 
^ ' the Subftance of Body equally unknown to us. Two primary Qultt»»isg 4 aTj?ro- 

perties of Body, n/*,. folid coherent Parts and Impulfe, we have diftihd clear 
Ideas of : fo likewife we know, and have diftind clear Ideas of two primary , 
-Qjualities or Properties of Spirit, vix,. Thinking, and a Power of Adion; e*a 

Power 
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Power of beginning or flopping feveral Thoughts or Motions. Wehavealfo 
the Ideas of fevcral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diflinit Ideas 
of them I which Qualities are but the various Modifications of the Extenfioa 
of cohering folid Parts, and their Motion. We have like wife the Ideas oi the 
feveral Modes of Thinking, vix.. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, 

Hoping ; all which are but the feveral Modes of Thinking. We have allb 
Ideas of willing, and moving the Body confequent to it, and with the BojJy it 
felf too; for, as has been (hewn. Spirit is capable of Motion. 

$.31. Laftly, If this Notion of immaterial Spirit may have perhaps fome Tie Notion rf 
Difficulties in it, not eafy to be explain’d, we have therefore no more reafon to Spirit inwiwt 
deny or doubt the Exiflence of fuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt 
the Exiflence of Body; becaufe the l 4 ocion of Body is cumber’d with fome 
Difficulties very hard, and perhaps impoflible to be explain’d or underftood by Body, 
us. For I would fain have inftanc’d any thing in our Notion of Spirit more 
perplex’d, or nearer a Contradiftion, than the very Notion of Body includes 
in it; the Divifibility in infinitum of any finite Extenfion, involving us, whe- 
ther we grant or deny it, in Confequences impoflible to be explicated or made 
in our Apprehenlions confiftent ; Confequences that carry greater Difficulty, 
and more apparent Abfurdity, than any thing can follow from the Notion of an 
immaterial knowing Subftance. 

§. 3 2. Which we are not at all to wonder at, fince we, haviim but fome few jYe know no- 
fuperficial Ideas of things, difeover’d to us only by the Senfes from without, thngb,y,md 
or by the Mind, reflefting on what it experiments in it felf within, have no ourfimple 
knowledge beyond that, much lefs of the internal Conftitution, and true Na- 1 *^®*** 
ture of things, being deftitute of Faculties to attain it. And therefore experi- 
menting and difeovering in our felves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary 
Motion, as certainly as we experiment, or difeovenin things without us, the 
Cohefion and Separation of folid Parts, which is the Extenlion and Motion of 
Bodies; we have as much reafon to be fatisfy*d with our Notion of immaterial Spirit^ 
as with our Notion of Body, and the Exifteme of the one as well as the other. For ic 
being no more a Contradi^ion that 'I'hinking fhould exifl, feparate and inde- 
pendent from Solidity, than it is a Contradiftion that Solidity fliould exifl, fe- 
parate and independent from Thinking, they being both but fimple Ideas, inde- 
pendent one from another ; and having as clear and diftin^ Ideas in us of 
Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
thing without Solidity, i. e. irnmaterial, to cxifl^ as a folid thing without Think- 
ing, «. e. Matter, to exifl ; efpecially fince it is not harder to conceive how 
Thinking fhould exifl without Matter, than how Matter fhould think. For 
whenfoever we Would proceed beyond thefe fimple Ideas we have from Senfii- 
tion and Reflexion, and dive farther into the Nature of things, we fall prefent- 
ly into Darknefs and Oblcurity, Perplexednefs and Difficulties ; and can dif- 
cover nothing farther but our own Blindnefs and Ignorance. But which ever of 
thefe complex Ideas be cleareft, that of Body, or immaterial Spirit, this is evi- 
dent, that the fimple Ideas that make them im, are nootherthan what we have 
receiv’d from Senfation or Refie^^ion ; and lo is ic of all our ocher Ideas of Sub- 


ftances, even of God himfelf. 

§•33. For if we examine the /Ara we have of the incomprehenfible fupreme Meaef 
Being, we fhall find, that we come by it the fame way ; and that the complex 
Ideas we have both of God and feparate Spirits, are made up of the fimple Ideas 
we receive from RefleBion-, v.g. having from what we experiment in our felves 
got the of Exiflence and Duration ; of Knowledge and Power, ofPleafure 

and Happinefe ; and of fevcral other (Qualities and Powers, which it is better 
to have than to be without : when we would frame an Idea^ the moft fuitable 
we can to the fupreme ^ing, we enlarge every one of thefe with our Idea of In- 
finity ; and fo putting 5^m together, make our complex Idea of God. For that 
^ Mind has fuchj^owerot enlarging feme of its receiv*d from Senlk- 
ion and Refle fti^p ^^s been already mewn. 

Ifr HBta that 1 know fome few things, and fome of them, or idl, per- 
ha^simpmeftly, I can frame an Idea of knowing twice as many ; which lean 
,da)lble again, as often as 1 can add to Number ; and thus enlarge my Idea of 
Kn^ledge, by extending its Comprehenfion to all (lungs exifi^, dr polfible. 
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The fame alfo I can do of knowing them more perfeAly ; u e. 
ties, Powers, Canies, Confeqiicnccs, and Relations, till 


Idea of God. 


No Ideas in 
cur complex 
one of Spirits^ 
hut tJ'oJe (fot 
from Sen/at!- 
Oft or Rejieilh 


HMpituJa* 

thn. 


all their Quali- 
till all be perfedtly 

known, that is in them, or can any way relate to them ; and thus frame the Idea 
of infinite or boundlefs Knowledge, The fame may alfo be done of Power, till 
yyc come to that we call infinite ; and alfo of the Duration of Exiftence, with- 
ouH^, Beginning or End; and fo frame the of an eternal Being. 'I’he De- 
gree»« or Extent wherein we aferibe Exiftence, Power, VVifdom, and all other 
Pcifedl. M'S (which we can hate any Ideas of) to that Sovereign Being which we 
call God, being all boundlefs and infinite, we frame the beft Idea ofhim our 
Minds are capable of: All which is done, I fay, by enlarging thofc fimple Ideas 
we have taken from the Operations of our own Minds, by Refledlion; or by 
our Senles, from exteriour things, to that Vaftnefs to which Infinity can extend 
them. 

§. gy. For it is Infinity, which join’d to our Ideas of Exiftence, Pow«r, 
Knowledge, (7 c. makes that complex Idea, whereby we reprefent to our felves 
the beft we can, the fupreme Being. For tho’ in his own Effence (which cer- 
tainly we do not know, not knowing the real Effence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or 
ofour own felves) God be fimple and uncompounded ; yet I think, I may fay 
we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiftence, Knowledge, 
Power, Happinefs, & c. infinite and eternal : which are all diftindf Ideas, and 
fome of them being relative, are again compounded of others ; all which being, 
as has been Ihewn, originally got from Senfation and RefeBion, go to make up the 
Idea or Notion we have of God. 

3d. This farther is to be obfcrv’’d, that there is no Idea we attribute to 
God, bating Infinity, which is not alfo a part of our complex A/fa of other 
Spirits. Becaufe, being capable of no other fimple Ideas, belonging to any 
thing but Body, but thofe which by Refled^ion we receive from the Operation 
of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other but what we receive 
from thence ; And all the difference we can put between them in our Contem- 
plation of Spirits, is only in the feveral Extents and Degrees of their Know- 
ledge, Power, Duration, Happinefs, For that in ont Ideas, as well of 
Spirits, as of other things, we are refirain'd to thofe use receive from Senfation and 
RefleBion, is evident from hence : That in our Ideas of Spirits, how much foever 
advanc’d in Perfeftion beyond thofe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we 
cannot yet have any Idea of the manner wherein they difeover thar Thoughts one 
to another : tho’ we muft ncceflarily conclude, that feparare Spirits, which are 
Beings that have perfefter Knowledge and greater Happinefs than we, muft needs 
have alfo a perfefter way of communicating their Thoughts than we have, wlio 
are fain to make ufe of corporeal Signs and particular Sounds ; which are there- 
fore of moft general ufe, as beinjg the beft and quick eft we are capable of. But ctf 
immediate Communication, having no experiment in our felves, and confequent- 
ly no Notion of it at all, we have no Idea how Spirits, which ufe not Words, 
can with Quicknefs, or much lefs, how Spi rits, that have no Bodies, can be 
■Maftet^ of their own Thoughts, and communicate or conceal them at pleafure, 
tho’ we cannot but ncceffarily fuppofe they have fuch a Power. 

§. 37. And thus we have feen, vihatkindofMtiS we have <f Subflances of/dl 
kinds, wherein they confift, and how we come by them. From whence, 1 
thinl^ it is very evident, 

Brp, That all our Ideas of the feveral forts of Subftances, are nothing but 
Collcftions of fimple Ideas, with a Suppofition of fomethingto which they belong, 
and in which they fubfift ; tho* of this fuppos’d Something, we have no clear di- 
ftinft/i/efl at all. 

Secondly, That all the fimple Ideas, that thus united in one common Sstbfiratum, 
make up o«r complex Ideas of feveral forts of Subfiances, are no ocher but 
fuch as we have receiv’d Senfation or RefleBion. So^at even in thofe which 

we think we are moft intimately acquainted with, and come ncareft the 
Comprehenfion of our moft enlarg’d Conceptions, we canmMk^^beyond thofe 
fimple Ideas. And even in thofe which feem moft remote from to 

do with, and do infinitely furpafs any thing we can perceive in our felves By 
^eJteBioK, or difeover by 'Setfatim in ochet things, we can attain to nothinoJk*#-,, 
ifh^fh 'fimple Ideas, which we originally receiv'a'from JSettfation ot.'RefleBied^ as 

' is 
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is evident in the complex Ideas we have of Angels, and particularly of God 
himfelf. 

'Thirdly, That moft of the fimple Ideas, that make up our complex Ideas of 
Subftanccs, when truly confiderM, are only Powers, however we are apt to 
take them for poficive Qualities j v.g. the greateft part of the Ideas that majce 
our complex Idea of Gold, are Ycllowncfs, great Weight, Daftility, Fulibilii^ 
and Solubility in Aq. Regia, &c. all united togetiier in an unknown Suhflra'im : 
all which Ideas arc nothing die but fo many Relations to other Subftangri^l, and 
are not really in the Gold, conliderM barely in it felf, tho’ they depend on thofe 
real and primary Qualities of its internal Conftitution, whereby it has a Fitnels 
differently to operate, and be operated-on by feveral other Subftanccs. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Of Collective Ideas of StS fiances, 

i.T^ESIDES thefe complex Ideas of feveral fingle Subftanccs, as of Man* One idea. 

Xl Horfe, Gold, Violet, Apple, CiTc. the Mind hath alfo cowp/ex coUeBive 
Ideas of Siibftances j which I fo call, bccaule fuch Ideas arc made up of many 
particular Subftanccs confider’d together, as united into one hiea, and which 
fo join’d are look’d on as one : -u. g. the Idea of fuch a Colleftion of Men as 
make an Army, tho’ confifting of a great number of diftinft Subftances, is as 
much one Idea, as the Idea of a Man : And the great colledlive Wert of all Bo- 
dies whatfoever, fignify’d by the name World, is as much one Idea, as the Idea 
of any the leaft P.uticlc of Matter in it; it fufficing to the Unity oi Any Idea, 
that it be conllder’d as one Reprefentation or Piflure, tho’ made up of ever fo 
many Particulars. 

§. 2. Thcfc collciftive Ideas of Subftances, the Mind makes by its Power of Madehythe 
Compofition, and uniting feverally, either fimple or complex Wcrt/ into one, as Rower rfem- 
it docs by the fame Faculty make the complex WcrtJ of particular Subftances, 
confifting of an Aggregate of divers fimple Ideas united in one Subftance : And 
as the Mind, by putting together the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the col- 
kftivc Mode, or complex Ww of any Number, asa Scoreor a Grofs, &c. fo 
by putting together feveral particular Subftances, it makes colleftive Ideas of 
Subftanccs, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, a Fleet ; each of which every 
one finds, that he repiefents to his own Mind by one Idea, in one View ; and lb 
under that Notion ci.nliders thofe feveral things as perfeftly one, as one Ship, or 
one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Array of ten thoufand Men 
Ihould make one Idea, than how a Man ftiould make one Idea ; it being as cafy 
to the Mind to unite into one the Idea of a great number of Men, and confider 
it as one, as it is to unite into one particular, all the diftinft Ideas that make-up 
the Compoliiion of a Man, and confider them all together as one. 

§.3. Amoigft fuch kind of c dleiftivc Wvrt*. are to bccninted moft part of ^// tfwj/fr;*/ 
artificial things, at leaft fuch of them as are made-up of diftinft Subftances: 

And, in truth,' if we confider all thefe colleftive Wm/ aright ; as Amty, Cw;y?#/- ^'*®‘'** 
ladon, Vnive.Je, as they arc united into fo many fingle Ideas, they are but the 
artificial Draughts of the Mind ; bringing things very remote, and independent 
on one another, into one View, the better^to contemplate and difeourfe of 
them, united into one Conception, and fignify d by one Name. For there arc 
po things lo j emote, nor fo contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this Art of 
Compofition, bring into one Idea •, as is vifiblc in that fignify d by the Name 
Uuiverfe. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Of Relation. 

Relation what. i. E SI jD E S the Idegt^ whether fimple or complex, that the Mind has of 
1_J things, as they are in themfelves, there are others it gets from theif 
Comparifon one with another. The Underftanding, in the Confideration of 
any thing, is not confin’d to that precife Objeft : It can carry any Idea as it 
were beyond it felf, or at leaft look beyond it, to fee bow it ftands in confer* 
mity to any other. When the Mind fo confiders one thing, that it does, as it 
were, bring it to, and fet it by another, and carry its View from one to t’other : 
This is, as the words import. Relation and RefpeB j and the Denominations 
given to pofitive tilings, intimating that Refpeft, and ferving as Marks to lead 
the Thoughts beyond the Siibjedl it felf denominated to fomething diftind from 
it, are what we call Relatives ; and the things fo brought together. Related. 
Thus, when the Mind confiders Cam as fuch a pofitive Being, it takes nothing 
into that Idea, but what really exifts in Caius ; v. g. when I confider him as 
Man, 1 have nothing in my Mind but the complex Idea of the Species, Man. 
So likewife, when I wy Caius is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Con* 
fideration of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give Caius the 
name Husband, I intimate fome other Perfon ; and when I give him the name 
Whiter, 1 intimate fome other thing ; in both cafes my Thought is led to fome* 
thing beyond and there are two things brought into confideration. And 

fince any Idea, whether fimple or complex, may be the occafion why the Mind 
thus brings two things together, and as it were takes a view of them at once, 
tho* ftill confider *d as diftind j therefore any of our Ideas may be the Foundation 
of Relation. As in the above-mention’d Inftance, the Contrad and Ceremony 
of Marriage lyich Sempronia, is the Occafion of the Denomination or Relation 
of Husband j and the Colour White, the Occafion why he is faid whiter than 
Free-ftone. 

R'-latms Thefe, and the like Relations, exprefs'd by relative Terms that have others 

rJithut^orre- fittfwering them, with a reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, Bigger and Lefs, 
ttWVf! 7WmSf Caufe and Effed, are very obvious to every one, and every body at firft fight 
m eajiiy per- perccivcs the Relation. For Father and Son, Hu$band and Wife, and iuch 
cciod. other correlative Terms, feem fo nearly to belong one to another, and thro’ 
Cuftom do fo readily chime and anfwer one another in Peoples Memories, that 
upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts are prelently carry *d beyond 
the thing fo named ; and no body overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it 
is fo plainly intimated. But where Languages have fail’d to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always fo eafily taken notice of. Concubine is, 
no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife : But in Languages where this, and 
the like words, have not a correlative Term, there People are not fo apt to 
take them to be fo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is between 
Correlatives, which feem to explain one another, and not to be able to cxift, 
but together. Hence it is, that many of thofe Names which, duly confidcr’d, 
do include evident Relations, have been call’d external Denominations. But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muft fignify fome Idea, which is 
cither in the thing to which the Name is apply ’d; and then it is pofitive, and 
is look’d on as united to, and exifting in the thing to which the Denomination 
is given : or clfe it arifeS from the Refpeft the Mind finds in it to fomething 
diftinft from it, with which it confiders it j and then it^ncludes a Relation. 

Some feem- ^ Another fort of relative Terms there is, which ^rc not look’d on to be 
iwty either relative, or fo much as external Denominations ^S^^ich yet, under the 

L'mi and appearance of fignifying fomething abfolute in thelSt ^a^ , do conceal 
‘ ' a tack, tho* lefs oblervable Relation. Such are the feemingly of 

Old, Great, Imperfeli, &c. whereof 1 ftiall have occafion to fpeak more at laif^ 
in the following Chapters. 
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§. 4. This farther may be obferv’d, That the Ideas of Relation may be the Relation Mf-' 
fame in Men, who have far difterent Ideas of the things that are related, or 
that are thus compar’d j v.g, thofe who have far difl'erent Idtas o{a Man, may “ 

yet agree in the Notion of a Father : which is a Notion I'liperinduc’d to the Sub- 
iUnce, pr Man, and refers only to an Aft of that thing call’d Man, wherAy 
he contributed to the Generation of one of his own kind, let Man be ' 

it will. / 

§. y. The Nature therefore of AfAtf/oB conllfts in the referring or ciffiparing chanpeofRe^ 
two things one to another j from which Compariion, one or both comes to be / if »» 
denominated. And if either of thofe things be remov’d or ccafe to be, the Re- 
lation ccafes, and the Denomination confequent to it, tho’ the other receive in 
it felf no Alteration at all : v. g. Cains, whom I confider tc -day as a Father, ccafes ^ 
to be fo to-morrow, only by the Death of his Son, without any Alteration made 
in himfelf. Nay, barely by the Mind’s changing the Objeft to which it com- 
pares any thing, the fame thing is capable of having contrary Denominations at 
the fame time ; v. g. Cairn, compai’d to feveral Pcrions, may truly be faid to be 
older and younger, ftronger and weaker, 

§.( 5 . Wliatfoever doth or can exift, or be confidcr’d as one thing, is poll- 
tive: And fo not only fimple Idea^ and Subftances, but Modes all’o are politive mo 

beings ; tho’ the Parts of which they confifV, are very ofte.i relative one to t^nigs. 
another ; but the whole together confidei’d as one thing, and producing in us 
the compIe.\ Idea of one thing ; wliich Idea is in our Minds, as one Pifture, tho’ 
an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under one Name, it is a pofitiie or abfolute 
’J'hing, or Idia. U lius a Triangle, tho’ the Parts thereof compai’d one to ano- 
ther be nla'ive, yet the Idea of the whole is a politite abf lute Ilea. 'J’hc fame 
may be faid of a Family, a Tune, &l for there can be no Relation, but betwixt 
two things conf tier’d as two things. There muft always be in Relation two 
Ideai, or Tilings, either in tliemfclvcs really feparate, or coiifider’d as dillinft, 
and then a ground 01 occafion for their Comparifon. 

§. 7. Concerning Relation in general, thelc things may be confider ’d : Mthit^sea- 

Firfi, That there is no one ’Thing, whether fimple Idea, Subftance, Mode, or Rc- <’/ /il- 
lation, or Name of either of them, luhich /j not inpable oj altnofl an infinite nunt~ 
her oj Confiderations, in reference to other things ; and therefore this makes no 
fmall part of Mens Thoughts and Words : v.g. one fnigle Man may at once be 
concern’d in, and fuftain all thefe following Relations, and many more, viz,. F'a- 
ther, Brother, Son, Grand-father, Grand-fon, Futhcr-in-Law, Son-in-Law, 

Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subjeft, General, Judge, Patron, Client, Profclfor, 

European, Englijhman, Iflandcr, Servant, Maftcr, Pofleflor, Captain, Superiour, 

Inferiour, Bigger, Lefs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, &c. 
to an almoft infinite Number : he being capable of as many Relations, as there 
can be Occafions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of Agree- 
ment, Difagrecment, or Refpeft wliatfoever. For, as I faid, Relation is a. way 
of comparing or confidering two things together, and giving one, or both of 
them feme Appellation from that Comparifon ; and fometimes giving even the 
Relation it fell a Name. 

§. 8. Secondly, This farther may be confider’d concerning Relation, That tho’ 'd’le Ideas tf 
it be not contain’d in the real Exiftence of things, but fomething extraneous 
and fuper-induc’d ; yet the Ideas which relative Words ftand lor, are often * 

clearer and more diftinft, than of thofe Subftanccs to which they do belong. SwAyVSjre- 
The Notion we have of a Father, or Brother, is a great deal cleaier and more tntd, 
diftinft, than that we have of a Man ; or, if vou will. Paternity is a thing 
whereof ’tis caficr to have a clear Idea, than of Humanity j And 1 can much 
eafier conceive what a Friend is, than what GOD. Becaulc the Knowledge of 
one Aftion, or one l^ple Idea, is oftentimes fufEcient to give me the Notion 
of a Relation : bu^o the knowing of any fubftantial Being, an accurate Col- 
leftion of fundr^lScBJ is necelTary. A Man, if he compares two things toge- 
ther, can hajiiiyDe fuppos’d not to know what it is, wherein he compares 
when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a 
'^ery clear AfeB of that Relation. Tf he Ideas then oi Relations aie capable atlcaft 
^fiJuing more perfeH and dtfiinH in our Minds, than thofe of Subjlances. Bccaufe it is 
csmmonly hard to know all the fimple Ideas which are really in any Subftance, 

XjVoJ.. I. T z but 
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but for the mr.ft parr eafy enough to know the fiinple Ideas that make up any 
Relation 1 think on, or have a Name for : v. g. Comparing two Men, in refe- 
rence to one common Parent, it is very eafy to frame tlie Ideas of Brotiiers, with- 
oi'f hacing } et the perfefi: Wea of a Man. For fignifeant relative Words, as well 
^^in^licrs, handing only lor Idem ; and thofe being all cither fimple, or made up 
<1 Vg*e ones, it lulFices for the knowing the prccifc /./ca the relative Term 
htini.nt'*»|or, to have a clear Conception of that which is the Foundation of the 
Relation which may be done, without having a perfeft and clear Idea of the 
thing it is attributed to. 'J lius having the Notion, that one laid the Egg out 
of which the other was hatch’d, I have a clear hiea of the Relation of Dmn and 
Chnk, between the two Caffiowarics in St. yames’s Park ; tho’ perhaps I have but 
a very obfeure and imperfedf Idea of thole Birds thcmlelves. 
all ^ p 'Jhiidly, Tho’ there be a great number of Cor.liderations, wherein things 
fimph Ideas, compai d one witii another, and lo a mulutudc ol Rdatums ; yet they 

all terminate in., and are concern’d about t\\o£c fimple Idem, cither of Senlation or 
Rededfion : which I think to be the whole Materials of all onr Knowledge. T'o 
clear this, I lhall flicw it in the moft conliderablc Relations that we have any 
Notion of, and in Ibmc that Idem to be the moft remote from Senjc or RefieElhm; 
which yet will appear to have their Ideas irnm thence, and leave it part doubt, 
that the Notions we have of them are but certain limplc /i/c/tt, and lb originally 
T. rms h-tcl- from Senfe or Refledlion. 

JetheMwd §• JO- Fonnbly, That Relation being the confidering of one thing with another, 

heyind the which is c.xtrinfccal to it, it is evident, that all Words that neceilirily lead the 

i>ub)r{i deno- Mind to any Other //c/Ti than are fuppos’d really to e\ift in that thing, to whicli 

relative Words : v.g. A Man Black, Merry] 'Thetightfuh 
rr a , 1 . 1 . Tnirfiy, Angry, Extended-, thcle, and the like, arc all ablbliuc, becanlc they neither 
lignily nor intimate any thing, but what docs or is fiippos’d really to cxift in the 
Man thus deiKiminatcd : But Father, Brother, King, HnsLand, Blacker, Alenier, &c. 
aie Words which, together with the thing they denominate, imply alfo fomc- 
thing cUc feparate and exteriour to the Exiftence of that thing. 

Cericlujion. §. 1 1. Having laid down thefc Premifes concerning Relation in general, I (hall 
now proceed to Ihew, in fome Inftances, how all the Ileus we have of Relation 

arc made up, as the others are, only of limplc Iha\ ; and that they all, how re- 

fill’d or remote Irom Senfe foever theyfccni, terminate at laft in fimple Idem. I 
lhall begin with the moft comprehenfive Relation, wherein all things that do or 
can exift, are concern’d ; and that is, the Relation of and E/cd? • Fhetldea 
whereof, how deriv’d from the two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senfation and 
Rcfiellion, I lhall in the next place confider. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

of Cauje and EffeU, and other Relations. 

Whence their j. TN the notice that our Senfes take of the conftant Viciflltudc of things, 
Ideas we cannot but obferve, that Icveral particular, both Qualities and Sub- 
ftanccs, begin to exift ; and that they receive this their Exiftence from the due 
Application and Operation of fome other Being. From this Obfervation, we 
get our Ideas of Caufe and Effeli. That which produces any fimple or complex 
Ilea, we denote by the general name Cauje ; and that which is produc’d, Efeii. 
Thus finding that in that Subftance which we call Wax,^ Fluidity, which is a 
limpk Idea that was not in it before, is conftantly produc’d by the Application 
of a certain Degree of Heat j we call the fimple Idea olHeat, in relation to 
Fluidity in Wax, the Caufe of it, and Fluidity the So alfo finding 

that the Subftance Wood, which is a certain Colleftion of {irr^lsldeas fo call’d, 
by the Application of Fire is turn’d into another Subftance caJlf^i^^es ; i. e. 
another complex Idea, confifting of a Colledlion of fimple Ideas, qu?t^‘ili&iaBqc 
from that complex Idea which we call Wood ; we conlider Fire, in relation 
Alhes, as Caufe, and the Alhes as Effeft. So that whatever is confidi-r’d by w 
to conduce or operate to the producing any particular fimple Idea, or Colledtlfn 
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of firriplc Ideas, whether Subftance or Mode, which did not before exifl-, hath 
thereby in our Minds the Relation of a Caufe, and fo is denominated by us. 

§. 2. Having tlius, from what ourSenfes are able to difeover in the Opc- Gy- 

rations of Bodies on one anotlier, got the Notion of Caufe and EfeSi, vis£. 

That a Caufe is that which makes any other thing, cither /implc SubftaJito ' 
or Mode, begin to be ; and an EffeEl is that, which had its beginning from f^c 
other thing : The Mind h'nds no great difficulty to dilUnguifli the levcr^ Ori- 
ginals of things into two forts. 

Fii'fl, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that no part thereof did ever 
exift before ; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to exift, in mum 
natura, wdiich had before no Being, and this we call Creatiun. 

SeLondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of them be- 
fore exift, but that very thing fo conftituted of prc-cxifling Particles, which, 
coufidcr’d all together, make up fuch a Colledtion of fimple Ideas, had nor any 
£x/y?mf bef. le, as this Man, this Egg, Rofe or Cherr\ , &c. And this, when 
refer’d to a Subftance, produc’d in the ordinary Courfe of Nature by an inter- 
nal Principle, but let on wi.ik by, and recen’d from fome external Agent or 
Caufe, and wot king by infcnfiblc ways, which we perceive not, we call Genera- 
tion : When the Ca life is extrinfccal, and the Eft’cdl produc’d by a fenfible Se- 
paration, or of difceiniblc Parts, we call it Making ; and fuch 

arc all artificial things. When any fimple Idea is produc’d, which was not in 
that Subject before, we call k Alteration. TliusaMan is generated, a Pidlure 
made, and eitiicr of them alter’d, wlicn any new fenfible (Quality or fimple Idea 
is produc’d in either of them, which was not there before ; and the things thus 
made to exift, which were not thetc before, are Ef lch ; and thofe things, 
which operated to the Exiftence, Caufss. In which, and all other Cafes, we may 
obferve, that the Notion of Citnje and EJfeft, has its Rife from Ideas, receiv’d 
by Senfation orReftedVion; and that tliis Relation, how comprehenfive Ibever, 
terminates at laft in them. For to have the Ilea of Caufe and EffeCi, it fuffices 
to confider any fimple Ilea, or Subftance, as beginning to exift by the Opera- 
tion of fome other, without knowing the manner of tliat Operation. 

3. Fime and Place are alfo the Foundations of very large Relations, and all "f 

finite Beings at Icaft are concern’d in them. But having already fliewn, in an- 

other place, how we get thele Ileaf, it may fuffice here to intimate, that 
moftof the Denominations of things, receiv’d from Time, are only Relations. 

Thus when any one fays, that Queen EUz^abeth liv’d fixty nine, and reign’d forty 
five Years, thefe words import only tlie Relation of that Duration to fome o- 
ther, and mean no more than this, That the Durai ion of her Exiftence was 
equal to fixty nine, and the Duration of her Government to forty five annual 
Revolutions of the Sun ; and fo are all words anfweriiig Hno lung. Again, 

Wtlliam the Conqueror invaded about the year 1070. which means this; 

That taking the Duration from our Saviour’s Time till now, for one entire 
great Length of Time, it (hews at what diftance this Invafion was from the 
two Extremes : And fo do all words of Time, anfwering to the Qiieftion UAseu 
which (hew only the Diftance of any Point of Time, from the Period of a* 
longer Duration from which we meafure, and to which we thereby confider it 
as related. 

4. There are yet, befides thofe, other words of Time, that ordinarily 
are thought to Hand for pofitive Ideas, which yet will, when conlider’d, be found 
to be relative, fuch as are Toung, Old, &c. which include and intimate the Re- 
lation any thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have the 
Idea in our Minds. Thus having fettled in our Thoughts the Idea of the ordi- 
nary Duration of a Man to be feventy Years, wiien wc fay a Man is Toung, we 
mean that his Age is yec.but a fmall part of that which ufually Men attain to * 

And when we deno^ate him Old, we mean that his Duration is run out al- 
moft to the end of tjjac which Men do not ufually exceed. And fo 'tis but com- 
paring thejjaai5i6lilar Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of 
thar.»DaMS?Kmi which we have in dur Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort 
pTAnimals : which isplain, in the Application of thefe Names to other things 1 

is called young at twenty Years, and very young at feven Years old t 
But/fec a Horfe we call old at twenty, and a Dog at feven Years ; becaufe iii 

each 
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each of thefe, we compare their Age to different Ideas of Duration, which are 
fettled in our Minds, as belonging to thefe feveral forts of Animals, in the 
ordinary Courfe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, tho’ they have out- lafled 
ft^eral Generations of Men, we call not old, becaufe we do not know what 
‘pViod COD hath fee to that fort of Beings* This Term belonging properly 
to Vmfe things which we can obferve, in the ordinary Courfe of things, by a 
naturhr!:^ Decay, to come to an end m a certain period of Time j and fo have in 
our Minds, as it were, a Standard to which wc can compare the feveral Parts of 
their Duration ; and by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young or 
old : which wc cannot therefore do to a Ruby or a D.amond, things whofe ufual 
Periods we know nor. 

§. 5 . The Relation alfo that things have to one another in their Places and 
Diftances, is very obvious to obferve; as Above, Below, a Mile diftant from 
Charing-Ciofs, in England, and in Loudon. But as in Duration, fo in Extenfion 
and Bulk, there are fome Ideas that are relative, which we dgnify by Names 
that arc thought pofitive ; as Great and JJttle are truly Relations. For here 
alfo having, by Obiervation, fettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bignefs of 
feveral Species of things, from thofe we have been moft accuftt-m a to, wc 
make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate the Bulk of others. 
Thus wc call a great Apple, fuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of 
thofe we have been ufed to ; and a little Horfe, Inch a one as comes not up to 
the fize of that Idea which we have in our Minds to belong ordinarily to 
Horfes : And that will be a great Horfe to a IVelJlman, which is but a litcle one 
to a Fleming ; they two having, from the dirtcrent Breed of their Countries, 
taken feveral liz’d Ideas to which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their Great and their Little. 

6. So likewife JVeak and Strong are but relative Denominations of Power, 
compar’d to fome Ideas wc have, at that time, of greater or lefs Power. Thus 
when we fay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not fo much Strength or 
Power to move, as ufually Men have, orufually thofe of his fize have j which 
is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we have of the ufual Strength of Men, 
or Men of fuch a fize. The like, when we fay the Creatures are all weak things ; 
Weak, there , is but a relative Term, fignifying the Difproportion there is in 
the Power of GO D and the Creatures. And fo abundance of Words, in ordi- 
nary Speech ftand only for Relations (and perhaps the greateft part) which at 
firft fight feem to have no fuch Signification : v. g. The Ship has neceflTary Stores. 
Neccjfaty and Stores are both relative Words ; one having a Relation to the ac- 
compliftiing the Voyage intended, and the other to future Ufe. All which Re- 
lations, how they are confin’d to and terminate in Ideas deriv’d from Senfation 
or Refleiiion, is too obvious to need any Explication. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

Of Identity and Diver pty. 

I. A NOTHER occafion the Mind often takes of comparing, is the ve- 
XA. ry Being of Things, when confidering any thing as exifting at any 
determin’d Time and Place, we compare it with it felf exifting at another time, 
and thereon form the Ideas of Identity and Diverfity. When we fee any thing 
to be in any place in any Inftant of Time, we are fure(be it what it will) that 
it is that very thing, and not another, which at that fame time exifts in ano- 
ther place, how like and undiftinguiftiable foever it ma^be in all other xefpefts : 
And in this confifts Identity., when the Ueas it is attribwed to vary not at all 
from what they were that moment wherein we confider tnaj^ormer Exiftence, 
and to which we compare the prefent. For we never findin^S»«[,^ceiving it 
poffible, that two things of the fame kind Ihould cxift in the fanieplaaea^e 
&me time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exifts any where at any timiv 
excludes all of the fame kind, and is there it felf alone. When therefov^WtS- 
demand, whether any thing be the fame or no j it refers always to fome^^g 
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that exiftcd fhch a time in fuch * place, whieh 'cwas certain at that inftant wat 
tha feme v^ith it felf, and no otlier. Fmni whence it follows, that one tfeng 
cannot have two Beginnings of Bxiftence, nor two things one Beginning ; it 
being impofllble for two things of the feme kind to be or e.xift in the feme in-- 
ftant, in the very feme place, or one and the feme thing in dilferent places'. 

That therefore that had one Beginning, is the feme thing j and that which hatT 
a diflerent Beginning in time and place from that, is not the feme, but diverfe. 

.That which has made the difficulty about this Relation, has been the little Care 
and Attention ufed in having inrecife Motions of the things to which it is attri- 
buted. 

$.2. We have the Ikas but of three Ibrts of Subftances j i. God. a. Fi- 
nite Intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firft, G O D is without Beginning, eternal, un- SubfiJnciu 
alterable, and every where 5 and therefore concerning his Identity, there can be 
no doubt. Secondly, Finite Spirits having had each its determinate time and 
place of beginning to exift, the Relation to that time and place will always de- 
termine to each ot them its Identity, as long as it exifts. Thirdly, The feme will 
hold of every Particle of Matter, to which no Addition or Subftra&ion of Mat- 
ter being made, it is the feme. For tho* thefe three forts of Subftances, as we 
term them, do not exclude one another out of the feme place ; yet we cannot 
conceive but that they muft necefl'arily each of them exclude any of the feme 
kind out of the feme place: of elfe the Notions and Names of Identity and Di- 
verlity would be in vain, and there could be no fuch diftinftion of Subftances, 
or any thing elfe one from another. For example : Could t Wo Bodies be in the 
fame place at the feme time, then thofe two Parcels of Matter muft be one and 
(he fame, take them great or little ; nay, all Bodies muft be one and the feme. 

For by the feme realbn that two Particles of Matter may be in one place, all of 
Bodies may be in one place : which, when it can be fuppos’d, takes away the Idoda, 
Diftinftion of Identiry and Diverfity of one and more, and lenders it ridicu- 
lous. But it being a Contradiftion that two or more fiiould be one, Identity 
and Diverfity are Relations and Ways of comparing well founded, and of ufe 
to the Underftanding. All other thingJi being but Modes or Relations ultimate- 
ly terminated in Subftances, the Identity and Diverfity of each particular Exi- 
gence of them too will be by the feme Way determin’d : only as to things whofe 
Exiftence is in Succeflion ; fuch as are the Adionsof finite Beings, v.g. Motim and 
thought, both which confift in a continu’d Train of Succeflion, concerning their 
Diverfity, there can be no queftion : Becaufe each perilhing the moment it be- 

g ir.s, they cannot exift in different times, or in different places, as permanent 
•cings can at different times exift in diftant places ; and therefore no M ition or 
Thought, confider’d as at different times, can the feme, each p.art thereof 
having a different Beginning of Exiftence. 

§. 3" From what has been faid, ’tis eafy to difcovefwhat isfo much enquir’d Pn'ncipium 
after, the Priisdpium Individuatioms ; and that, *ris plain, is Exiftence it felf, Torfividuati- 
which determines a Being of any fort to a particular time and place incommu- 
nicab'e to two Beings of the fame kind. This, tho’ it feems eafier to conceive 
in fimple Subftances or Modes, yet when reflefted on, is not more difficul; in 
compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is appjy’d : v. g. Let us fuppofe 
an Atom, i. e. a continu’d Body, under one immutable Superficies, exifting in a 
determin’d time and place 5 ’tis evident that, confider’d in any inftant of its 
Exiftence, it is in that inftant the feme with it felf. For being at that inftai t 
what it is, and nothing elfe, it is the fame, and fo muft continue as long as its 
Exiftence is continu’d ; for fo long it will be the feme, and no other, "in like 
manner, if two or more Atoms be join’d together into the fame Mafs, every 
one of thofe Atoms will be the fame, by the foregoing Rule : And whilft they 
exift uutei toijecner, tne Mifs, confiding of the lame Atoms, muft be the 
feme Mafs, or the fame Body, let the Parts be ever fo differently jumbled. But 
if one of theifc Atoms be taken away, or one new oite added, it is no longer the 
feme Mafs, or yi/>feme Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity 
depends^ a Mafs of the fame Particles, but on fomething elfe. For in 

t^tem the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not tte Identity : An Oak 
y o wing from a Plant to a great Tree, and then lop d, is ftill the feme Oak ; 
ani^ Cdt grown up to a Horfe, fotneiimes fet,- fometinies lean, is aiJ the while 

the 
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the fame Horfe : tho’, in both thefe'cafes, there may be a manifeft Change of 
the Parts j fo that truly they are not either of them the fame Mafles of Matter, 
tho* they^ be truly one of them the fame Oak, and the other the fame Horfe. 

, The reafon whereof is, that in thefe two Cafes of a Mafs of Matter, and a living 
i^ody, Identity is not apply’d to the fame thing. 

Uent'iiy of ^ We muft therefore confider wherein an Oak differs from a Mafs of 

Vegetuhhs. Matter, and that feems to me to be in this ; that the one is only the CohehoQ 

of Particles of Matter any how united, the other fuch a difpofition of theffi- " 
as conftitutes the Parts ot an Oak ; and fuch an Organization of thofe Parts 
as is fit to receive and diftribute Nourifhment, fo as to continue and frame the 
Wood, Balk, and Leaves, CTr-ofan Oak, in which confifts the vegetable Life. 
That being then one Plant which has fuch an Organization of Parts in one co- 
herent Body partaking of one common Life, it continues to be the fame Plane 
as long as it partakes ofthe fame Life, tho’ that Life be commmunicated to new 
Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in a like continu’d Or- 
ganization conformable to that fort of Plants. For this Oi'ganization being at 
any one Inftant in any one Colleftion of Matter, is in that particular Concrete 
diftinguifh’d from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiftingconftant- 
ly from that moment both forwards and backwards, in the fame Continuity of 
infcnlibly fucceeding Parts united to the living Body of the Plant, it has that 
Identity which makes the fame Plant, and all the Parts of it Parts of the fame 
Plant, during all the time that they exift united in that continu’d Organization, 
which is fit to convey that common Life to all the Parts fo united. 

Identity of j. The cafe is not fo much different in Brutes, but that any one may hence 

Ammals, ffg what makes an Animal, and continues it the fame. Something we have 
like this in Machines, and may lerve to illuftrate it. For example, what is a 
Watch? ’Tis plain, ’tis nothing but a fit Organization, or Conftruftion of Parts, 
to a certain End, which when a fufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to at- 
tain. If we would fuppofethis Machine one continu’d Body, all whole organiz’d 
Parts were repair’d, increas’d or diminilh’d by a conftant Addition or Separa- 
tion of infenfible Parts, with one common Life, we Ihould have fomeihing 
very much like the Body of an Animal j with this Difference, That in an Ani- 
mal the Fitnefs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein Life confifts, 
begin together, the Motion coming from within ; but in Machines, the Force 
coming fenfibly from without, is often away when the Organ is in order, and 
well fitted to receive it. 

Hent'ty of 6. This alfo flicws wherein the Identity of the fame confifts, viz,, in 

Mor. nothing but a Participation of the fame continu’d Life, by conftantly Heeling 
Panicles of Matter, in Succeflion vitally united to the fame organiz’d Body, 
lie tliat fhall place the Identity of Man in any thing elfe, but like that of other 
Animals in one fitly organiz’d Body, taken in any one Inftant, and from thence 
continu’d under one Organization of Life in feveral fuccefllvcly fleeting Parti- 
cles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make an Embryo, one of Years, 
mad and fober, the fame Man, by any Suppofition, that will not make it pof- 
liblc for Seth, Ifmael, Socrates, Pilate, Sc. Aujlin, and Cafur B »'gia, to be the 
fame Man. For if the of Soul alone makes the fame M.in, and there 

be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the fame individual Spirit may not 
be united to different Bodies, it will be polTible that thofe Men living in di- 
ftant Ages, and of different Tempers, may have been the fame Man : which 
way of Ipcaking muft be, from a very ftrange ufe of the word Man, appl;^’d to 
an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded. And that way of I’peak- 
ing would agree yet worfe with the Notions of thofe Philofophcr.s who allow 
of Tranfmigration, and are of opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their 
Mifearriages, be detruded into the Bodies of Beafts, as fit Habitations, with 
Organs fuited to the Satisfadfion of tlicir brutal Inclinations. But yet, I think, 

»o body, could he be fure that the Soul of Heliogabalus were in one of his Hogs, 
would yet fay, that Hog were a Man or Heliogabalus. ■ 

Idert ty /lilted §• 7* ’Tis not therefore Unity of Subftance, that comprcftbHia^l forts of 
to the Idea. Identity, or will determine it in every cafe ; But to conceive ano^&dge of it 
a-right, we muft confider what Idea the word it is apply’d-to, ftands fo r; ib 
being one thing to be the fame Subfiame, another the lame Man, and a 
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the lame Perfon, if Perjon, Man^ and Subflance are three Names ftanding for 
three different Ideas j for fuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, fuch 
muft be the Identity ; which, if it had been a little more carefully attended r*), 
would poflibly have prevented a great deal of that Confufion, which oftitn 
occurs about this matter, with no fmall feeming Difficulties, eipecially con- 
- caning Per final Identity, which therefore we (hall in the next place a little 
'Vronfider. 


8. An Animal is a Hving organiz’d Body ; and confequently the fame A- Snme Man. 
nimal, as we have obferv’d, is the fame continu’d Life communicated to dif- 
ferent Particles of Matter, as they happen fucceffively to be united to that or- 
ganiz’ d living Body. And whatever is talk’d of other Definitions, ingenious 
Obfervation puts it paft doubt, that the /dea in our Minds, of which the Sound 
Man in our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elfe but of an Animal of fuch a cer- 
tain Form : fince I think 1 may be confident, that whoever fhould fee a Crea- 
ture of his own Shape and Make, tho’ it had no more Reafon all its Life than 
a Cat or a Parrot, would call him ftill a Man ; or whoever fhould hear a Cat or a 
Parrot difeourfe, reafon and philcfophize, would call or think it nothing but a . 

Cat or a Parrot; and fay, the one was a dull irrational Man, and the other a 
very intelligent rational Parrot. A Relation we have in an Author of great 
Note, is fulficient to countenance the Suppofition of a rational /’cifrof. His*,. 
VYords*are: 

“ I had a mind to know from Prince Maurices own Mouth the Account of ChrEdora 
a common, but much credited Story, that I had heard fo often from many from 1671 w 
“ others, of an old Parrot \k had in JSr^/ during his Government there, that 
fpoke, and ask’d, and anfwer’d common Qiteftions like a reafonable Creature ; 
fo that thofe of his Train there generally concluded it to be Witchery or 
“ PolTeffion ; and one of his Chaplains, who liv’d long afterwards in Holland, 

“ would never from that time endure a Parrot, but faid, they all liad a Devil 
*‘ in them. I had heard many Particulars of this Story, and aflever’d by Peo- 
pie hard to be diferedited, which made me ask Prince Maurice what there 
“ was of it. He faid, with his ufual Plainnefs and Drynefs in Talk, there 
“ wasfomething true, but a great deal falfeof what had been reported. I de- 
“ fir’d to know of him what there was of the firft ? He told me fhort and 
“ coldly, that he had heard of fuch an old Parrot when he came to Brafil ; and 
“ tho’ he believ’d nothing of it, and ’twas a good way off, yet he had fo much 

“ Curiofity as to fend lor it : that 'twas a very great and a very old one, and 

“ when it came fiift into the Room where the Prince was, with a great many 
“ Dutch-men about him, it laid prefcntly, What a Company of vchite Men arc here ? *w'lirncecome 
“ They ask’d it what he thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince ? It P 

anfwer’d, Some General or other ; when they brought it dole to him, he ask’d 
it, * D’ou venes 'ujus ? It anfwer’d, De Marinnan. The Prince, A qui ejles 
vous I The Parrot, A unPortngais. Prince, Que fait tula ? Parrot, ffe garde To -whom do 
“ les pouUei. The Prince laugh’d, and faid, Vous gardes hs poulles ? The Parrot you belong^ 

“ anfwer'd, Ouy moy, & je /fay hien faire; and made the Chuck four or five 

“ times that People ufe to make to Chickens when they call them. I fee down Ponu- 

“ the Words of tliis worthy Dialogue in Fremh, juft as Prince Mauri, e {'d\d Pri'ncc.PTO-it 
“ them to me. I ask’d him in what Language the Parrot fpoke, and lie faid, do you there ? 
in Brafilian; I ask’d whether he underftood Brafilian, he faid, no, but lie had P-^rrot, / Uit 
taken care to have two Interpreters by him, the one a Daub-man that fpoke 
Brafilian, and the other a Brafilian that fpoke Dutch ; that he ask’d them fe- pri'nce^* 

“ parately and privately, and both of them agreed in telling him juft the fame laugh’d, and 
“ thing that the Parrot faid. I could not but tell this odd Story, becaufeic is fa id, 7'ott look 
“ fo much out of the way, andfiom the firft Hand, and what may pafs fora rifartheClw- 
“ good one ; for I dare fay this Prince at leaft believ’d himfelf in all he told roTanfwTt*d* 
“ me, having ever pafs’d for a very honeftand pious Man : I leave it to Na- 'rr/c 'and I 
“ turalifts to rcalbn, and tootl)er Men to believe as they pleafe upon it ; how- know' well e- 
“ ever, ii is not perhaps amifs to relieve or enliven a bufy Scene fometimes with w 

fuch Digrefilons, whether to the purpofe or no.” u. 

"''ttave taken care thftche Reader Ihould have the Story at large in the Au- Same Man. 
hoas own words, bccaufc he feems to me not to have thought it incredible ; 
cannot be imagin’d that fo able a Man as he, who had Sulficicncy enough 
• Vo t. I. U to 
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to warrant all the Teftimonies he gives of himfelf, fliouldtake fo much pains, 
•j.n a place where it had nothing to do, to pin fo clofe not only on a Man whom 
Irb mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince in whom he acknowledges very great 
Hinefty and Piety, a Story which if he himfelf thought incredible, he could 
not but alfo think ridiculous. The Prince, *tis plain, who vouches this Story, 
and our Author, who relates it from him, both or them call this Talker a Patf^ 
rot ; and 1 ask any one elfe, who thinks fuch a Story fit to be told, whether if 
this Parroty and all of its kind, had always talk’d, as we have a Prince’s Word 
for it, as this one did, whether I fay, they would not have pafs’d for a Race 
of rational Animals : but yet whether for all that they would have been allow’d 
to be Men, and not Parrots ? For I prefume ’tis not the Idea of a thinking or 
rational Being alone that makes the Idea of a Mm in moft Peoples Senfe, but 
of a Body, foandfo lhaped, join’d to it; and if that be the /dea of a Man, the 
fame fucceiiive Body not fhifted all at once, muft, as well as the lame immate- 
rial Spirit, go to the making of the fame Man. 

§. 9 . This being premis’d to find wherein perfonal Identity confifts, we muft 
confider what ftands for ; which, I think, is a thinking inrelligent Being, 
that has Reafon and Refleftion, and can confider it felf as it lelf, the fame 
thinking thing in different times and places ; which it does only by that Con- 
fcioufnefs which is infeparable from thinking, and, as it leems to me, effential 
to it ; it being impoflible for any one to perceive, without perceiving that he 
docs perceive. When we fee, hear, fmell, tafte, feel, meditate, or will any 
thing, we know that we do fo. Thus it is always as to our prefcnt Senfations 
and Perceptions: And by this everyone is to himfelf that which he calls 
it not being confider’d in this cafe, whether the feme Self be continu’d in the 
feme or divers Subftances. For fince Confeioufnefs always accompanies think- 
ing, and ’tis that that makes every one to be what he calls Self and thereby 
diltinguilhes himfelf from all other thinking things ; in this alone confifts per- 
fonal Identity, i. e. the Sameftefs of a rational Being : And as far as this Con- 
feioufnefs can be extended backwards to any paft Aftion or Thought, fo far 
reaches the Identity of that Perfon ; it is the fame Self now it was then ; and 
’tis by the fame Self with this prefent one that now reflefts on it, that that 
Aftion was done. 

§. to. But it is farther enquir’d, whether it be the fame Identical Subftance ? 
This few would think they had reafon to doubt of, if thefe Perceptions, with 
their Confeiouinefs, always remain’d prefent in the Mind, whereby the feme 
thinking thing would be always confeioufly prefent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the feme to it lelf. But that which feems to make the Difficulty is 
this, that this Confeioufnefs being interrupted always by Forgetfulncls, there 
being no moment of our Lives wherein we have the whole Train of all our paft 
Aftions before our Eyes in one view, but even the beft Memories lofing the 
Sight of one part whilft they are viewing another j and we fometimes, and 
that the greateft part of our Lives, not reflefting on our paft Selves, being in- 
tent on our prefent Thoughts, and in found Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, 
or at leaft none with that Confeioufnefs which remarks our waking Thoughts : 

I fay, in all thefe cafes, our Confeioufnefs being interrupted, and we lofing the 
Si’ht of our paft Selves, Doubts arc rais’d whether we are the feme thinking 
tlnng, i. e. the fame Subftance or no. Which, however rcafonable or unrea- 
I’onable, concerns not perfonal Identity at all : The Queftion being, what makes 
the feme Perfon, and not whether it be the feme Identical Subftance, which al- 
ways thinks in the fame Perfon j which in this cafe matters not at all : Different 
Subftances, by the feme Confeioufnefs, (where they do partake in it) being 
united into one Perfon, as well as different Bodies by the fame Life are united 
into one Animal, whofe Identity is preferv’d, in that Change of Subftances, by 
the Unity of one continu’d Life. For it being the feme Confeioufnefs that 
makes a Man be himfelf to himfelf, perjonal Identity depends on that only, whe- 
ther it be annex’d only to one individual Subftance, or can be continu’d in a 
Succeffion of feveral Subftances. For as far as any intelligent Being can 
pear the Idea of any paft Aftion with the fame Confeioufnefs it had of ^ac ' 
firft, and with the feme Conlcioufnefs it has of any prefent Aftion ; fo fw it 
is the fame perfonal Self, For it is by the Confeioufnefs it has of its preftne 
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Thoughts and Aftions, that it is Self to'ir Self now, and fo will be the fan-.e < 

Selj, as far as the fame Confeioufnefs can extend to Actions paft or to come ; 
and would be by Diftance of Time, or Change of Subftance, no more two Per- 
fe»s, than a Man be two Men by wearing other Clothes to-day than he did 
yefterday, with a longer fhort Sleep between: The fame Conlcioufncrs uniting 
thofe diftant Actions into the fame Perfon, wliatever Subftances contributed to 
-’^heir Produftion. 

§. I r. That this is fo, we have fome kind of Ev'idence in our very Bodies, all Per/oM^l l- 
whofe Particles, whilft vitally united to this fame thinking confeious Self, fo 
that we feel when they are touch’d, and are atfc<ffed by, and confcious of Good Sutft^nces. 
or Harm that happens to them, arc a part of our Sehc^ ; /. e. of our thinking 
confcious Self. Thus the Limbs of his Body is to every one a part cf himfelf: 
he fympathizes and is concern’d for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby fepa- 
rateit from that Confcioufnels he had of its Hear, Cold, and other Aff'eftions, 
and it is tlien no longer a part of that which is himfelf any more than the re- 
moteft part of Matter. Thus we Subjiance, whereof perfoual Self cow- 

fifted at one time, may be vary *d at another, without the Change of perfonal 
Identity, there being no qtieftion about the fame Perfon, tho’ the Limbs, which 
but now were a part of it, be cut eft. 

§. 12. But the queftion is, whether if the fame Subftance which thinks be 
chang’d, it can be the fame Perfon ; or remaining the fame, it can be difterent 
Perfons. 

And to this I anfwcr, firft, This can be no Qiicftion at all to thofe who place Whether in 
Thought in a purely material animal Conftirution, void of an immaterial Sub- 
ftance. For whether their Suppofition be true or no, ’ris plain they conceive ^ 
perfonal Identity preferv’d in fomething elfc than Identity of Subftance as ani-"^ 
mal Identity is preferv’d in Identity of Life, and not of Subftance. And there- 
fore thofe who place Thinking in an immaterial Subftance only before they can 
come to deal with thefe Men, muft fhevv why perfonal Identity cannot be pre- 
ferv’d in the Change of immaterial Subftances or Variety of particular imma- 
terial Subftances, as well as animal Identity is preferv’d in the Change of mate- 
rial Subftances, or Variety of particular Bodies : unlefs they will lay, ’tis one 
immaterial Spirit that makes the fame Life in Brutes, as it is one immaterial 
Spirit that makes the fame Perfon in Men ; which the Cartejiuns at leaft will not 
admit, for fear of making Brutes thinking things too. 

§.13. But next, as to the firft part of the Queftion, Whether if the fame 
thinking Subftance (fuppofing immaterial Subftances only to think) be chang’d, 
it can be the fame Perfon ? I anfwer. That cannot be rcfolv’d, bur by thofe 
who know what kind of Subftances they are that do think, and whether the ' 
Confeioufnefs of paft Adhons can be transfer’d from one thinking Subftance to 
another. I grant, were the fame Conicioufnefs the fame individual Aftion, it 
could not : but it being but a prefent Reprefentacion of a paft Atrion, why it 
may not be poflible, that that may be reprefented to the Mind to have been, 
which really never was, will remain to be Ihewn. And therefore how far the 
Confeioufnefs of paft Aftions is annex’d to any individual Agent, fo that another 
cannot poftibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know what 
kind of Aftion it is that cannot be done without a reflex Aft of Perception ac- 
companying it, and how perform’d by thinking Subftances, who cannot think 
without being confcious of it. But that which we call the fame Confeioufnefs^ 
not being the fame individual Aft, why oneintelleftual Subftance may not have 
reprefented to it, as done by it felf, what it never did, and was perhaps done 
by fome other Agent ; why, I fay, fuch a Reprefentation may not poffibly be 
without Reality of Matter ofFaft, as well as feveral Reprefentations in Dreams 
are, which yet whilft dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to conclude 
from the nature of things. And that it never is fo, will by us, till we have 
clearer Views of the nature of thinking Subftances, be beft refolv’d into the 
Goodnefs of God, who, as far as the Happinefs or Mifcry of any of his fen- 
(ible Creatures is concern’d in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that Confeioufnefs which draws Reward or Punifhmenc 
ViA it. How far this may be an Argument againft thofe who would place 
Tlf nking in a Syftcm of fieeting animal Spirits, 1 leave to be confidcr’d. But 
Voi. I. U a: yet 
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yet to return to the Quoftion before us, it muft be allow’d, T hat if tl c farnc 
Confcioufiiefs (wlvdi, as has been fhewn is quite a diiicicnt thing fiom the 
faine numerical Figure or Motion in Body) tan be riansiei’d from one thinking 
Subfiance to another, it will be poffible that two thinking Snbllances may make 
but ore Perfon. For the fame Confeioufnefs being picferv’d, whether in the 
fame (1 different Subftances, the pcifonal Identity is piefeiv’d. 

14. As to the fecond pait <f tht QutAu n, Whethtr tl e fame immatciid 
Subftaiite lemaining, theie may be tvs'o d.ftindl: Peilors ^ which C^utflion fctim' 
to me to be built on this. Whether the fame immaterial Being, b^mg conltious 
of the Adtions of its paft Duration, may be wliolly llrip’d of ail the Coni'eiouf- 
nefs of us paft Exiftence, and lofc it be\oud the Power of ever ictrievinga- 
gain j and fo as it were beginning a new Alcouiu fiom a new Pciiod, have a 
Confeioufnefs that cannot reach beyond this new State ^ All thofe who hold 
Prc-cxiftcnce arc evidently of this nurd, Unco they allow tiiC Siiil to hav’e no 
remaining Confcioufiiefs ofwhat itdid inthat prc-e\'ftenc State, either wholly 
feparate from Body, or informing any other Body ; and if they lliould nor, ’tis 
plain. Experience would bcatamft them. So that perfonal Identity reaching 
no farther than Concioufnefs reaches, a pre*e.\iftcnt Spint not having cenemu’d 
fo many Ages in a State of Silence, muft necdsmake diheieiu Ptiji)ns. Snppofe 
a CIniJli.iH Platoiiifi or Pyt/za^ortw/ fhould, upon G id’s having ended ail his Woiks 
of Creation the fevcnih Day, think his Soul hath txilled evei imee ; and fliauld 
imagine it has revolv’d in feveial human Bodies, as 1 once met with one, who 
was perfuaded his had been the Soul oiSooaiLs . (how icafonablj I will not dif- 
pute j this I know, that in the Port he fill’d, w'huli wms no meonliderable one, 
hepal's’d for a vciy rational Man, and the Prefs has Ihewn tint he wanted not 
Pairs or Learning) would any one fay, that he being not tonleious of any of 
Socrate’i Atftioiis or Thoughts, could be the fame Perfon with .Vouatu Let 
any one reflcdf upon himlclf, and conclude that he has iii himfelf an imma- 
terial Spirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in the c nftant Change of 
his Body keeps him the fame j and is that which he calls liiml’t If: Let him allb 
fuppofe it to be the fame Soul that was in otlUifiusy at the Siege of 
7 /oy, (for Souls being, as far as wc know any thing eif them la tlieir iiatuic, ui- 
diflerent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppolition has no apparent Abfuidity 
in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man : 
But he now having no Confeioufnefs of any of the Aftions either of Niftor or 
T’herfite^y does or can he conceive himfelf the fame Pcifon with either of them ? 
Can he be concern’d in either of their Aftions ? attribute them to himfelf, or 
think them his own more than the Aftionsof any other Man that ever cxiftcd ? 
So that this Confeioufnefs not reaching to any of the Adtions of cither of thofe 
Men, he is no more one Self with either of them, than if the Soul or immate- 
rial Spirit that now informs him, had been ci eaied, and began to exift, when 
it began to inform his prefentBody ; tho’ it were ever fo true, that the fame 
Spirit that inform’d iVe/?or ’s or T^jer/tei’s Body, were numerically the fame that 
now informs his. For this would no more make him the fame Pci fon with 
I^cftor, than if fomc of the Particles of Matter that were once a part of Ncjlory 
were now a part of this Man; the fame immaterial Subftance, without the 
fame Confeioufnefs, no more making the fame Perfon by being united to any 
Body, than the fame Particle of Matter, without Confeioufnefs united to any 
Body, makes the fame Perfon. But let him once find himfelf confeious of any of 
the Aftions of Neflor, he then finds himfelf the fame Perfon with Neftor. 

§. ij. And thus we may be able, without any difficulty, to conceive the fame 
Perfon at the Refurreftioa, tho’ in a Body not exactly in Make or Parts the fame 
which he had here, the fame Confeioufnefs going along with the Soul that infia- 
bits it. But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would fcarce to any 
one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to make tlie fame Man. 
For fhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying with it the Confeioufnefs of the 
Prince’s paft Life, enter and inform the Body of a Cobler, as foon as deferted 
by his own Soul, every one fees he would be the fame Perfon with the Prince, 
accountable only for the Prince’s AtJBons ; But who would fay it was tlie ferae 
Mnn ? The Body too goes to the making the Man, and would, 1 guefs, to 
ry body determine the Man in this cafe; wherein the Soul, with all its Prindely 
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'i'houghts about it, would not make another Man : but he would be tiu' lame 
Cobler to every one belides himfelf. I know that in the ordinary way of fpeak- 
ing, the lame Perfon, and the fame Man, Hand for one and the lame ihing. 

And indeed every one will always have a liberty to fpeak as I.c plealcs, and to 
apply what articulate Sounds to what //tsu he thinks H--, ard change them as 
ticen as hepleafes. But yet when we will enquiu' what miiccs the fame Sfirity 
Man, or Perfon^ we muft fix the Idem of Spi.it, Atm, <,r Pe.ieum our Minds ; 

•and having refolv’d with our I'clvcs what wc mean by thc-m, it will not be 
hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it is the fme, and 
when not. 

§. i6. But tho’ the fame immaterial Subftanccor Soul docs not alone, where- Confiloufuefs 
ever it be, and in whatfoever State, make the fame Man ; yet 'cis plain, Con- makes the 
fcioul'ncf'', as far as ever it can be extended, Ihould it be to Ages part, unites Z*™* Ptrfon. 
Exigences and Aftiors, very remote in time, into the fame Pcifon, as well as 
it docs the Exiftcnces and AOions of the immediately preceding Moment : So 
that whatever has the Confeioulhefs of prefent and pall Aftions, is the fame 
Perfon to whom they both belong. Had 1 the fame Confeioufnefs that I faw 
the Ark and ZZw/A Flood, as that I law an overflowing of the T'bamet laft Win- 
ter, or as that I write now ; I could no more doubt that I v^flio write this now, 
that faw the T'bames ovei flow’d laft Winter, and that view'd the Flood at the 
gencial Dchige, was the lame Self, place that .SV^’ in what Subftance you pleafe, 
chan that 1 wno write this am the lame now whilft 1 write (whether I 

coniift of all the fame Subftance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was 
yefterday. For as to this point of being the fame Scf, it matters not whether 
this prefent StlJ be made up of the fame or other Subftances ; I being as much 
concern'd, and as juftly accountable for any Adlion was done a thoufand Years 
lince, appropriated to me n.ow by this Self-confcioufncfs, as I am for what I did 
the laft Moment. 

§. 1 7 . Self is tliat coiifcious thinking thing (whatever Subftance made up of) SelfdeprrHs 
whether fpiritual or material, Ample or compounded, it matters not) which is <>« Con/uw/- 
fenfiblc, or confeious of PIcalure and Pain, capable of Happinefs or Mifery, and 
fo is concern'd iot \t felf, as far as tliat Confeioufnefs extends. Thus everyone 
finds, that whilft comprehended under that Confeioulhefs, the little Finger is as 
much a part of it felf, as what is moft fo. Upon Separation of this little Fin- 
ger, fliould this Confeioufnefs go along with the little Finger, and leave the 
reft of the Body, 'cis evident the little Finger would be the Pck/ob, the /awe 
Pa fill ; and Self then would have nothing to do with the reft of the Body. 

As in this cafe it is the Confeioufnefs that goes along with the Subftance, when 
one part is feparate from another, which makes the fame Perfon, and conftitutes 
this inleparablc Self ■ fo it is in reference to Subftances remote in time. 'Fhat 
with which the of this prelent thinking thing can join it felf, makes 

the fame Pa fin, and is onei'e^’witli it, and with nothing elfe ; and fo attri- 
butes to it felf, and owns all the Adlions of that thing as its own, as far as that 
Conl’cioiifncfs 1 caches, and no farther : as every one who refledfs, will perceive. 

§. 18. In this perfinal Identity, is founded all the Right and Juftice of Re- ObieSttfRe- 
ward and Pimilhmcnt ; Happinefs and Mifery being that for which every one wWa/rfpa. 
is concern’d for himfelf, not mattering what becomes of any Subftance, not nifiment. 
join'd to, or affedted with that Confeioufnefs. For as it is evident in the In- 
ftance I gave but now, if the Confeioulhefs went along with the little Finger 
when it was cut off, that would be the fame which was concern'd for the 
whole Body yefterday, as making a part of it/«-^, whofc Adfions then it cannot 
hut admit as its own now. Tho'if the fame Body Ihould ftill live, and imme- 
diateh, from the Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Con- 
fcioufiiefs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing; it would not at all ^con- 
cern'd for it, as a part of it filj, or could own any of its Adfions, or have any 
of them imputed to him. 

§. ip. This may Ihew us wherein perfimal Identity confifts, not in the Identity 
of Subftance, bur, as I have faid, in tlie Identity of Confeioufnefs ; wherein, if 
Socrates and the prefent Mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the fame Perfon : 
if the fan^e Socrates waking and fleeping do ntrt partake of the fame Confihuf- 
nefi-^ Socrates waking and fleeping is not the fame Perfon. And to punilh Socra- 
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^Cs wakiiio fcr what necping5</a-.7^frthou;hr, and waking Suratei was never 
conlcioui (,l v/onia be no more of Right, than to puniOi one Twin for what 
JiisLrother- Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becaufe their Outfideswere 
lol.Jvj, that they could not be diftinguilh’d ; for luch Twins have been icen. 

i 20. But yet poffibly it will ftiU be objeded, Suppole I wholly lofc the Me- 
mory of Ibmc parts of my Life, beyond a poffibiliiy of retrieving them, fo 
that perhaps I fliall never be conlcious of them again j yet am I not the fame. 
Perfon^that did thofe Aftions, had thofe Thoughts that I once was confeious 
of, tho’I have now forgot them ? To which I anl’wer. That we muft here take 
notice what the Word I is apply ’d to : which, in this cafe, is the Man only. 
And the fame Man being prefum’d to be the Lime Perfon, /iseafily here fup- 
pos’d to ftand alfo for the fame Perfon. But if it be poffiblc for the fame Man 
to havediftindf incommunicable Confcioufnelfcs at diflcient times, it is part doubt 
the fame Man would at different times make diHcrent Perfons ; winch, we fee 
is the Senfe of Mankind in the folcmncft Declaration of choir Opinions, human 
Laws not punifliing the Mad Alan tor tlie Sol/tr Alan'i Actions, nor the Soher 
Man for what the Mad Man did, thereby making them two Pei tons : which is 
fomewliat c.\pliin’d by our way of fpcaking in when we fay fuch an 

one /i nut hhnfulj, or is lejidus IjimJJf; in which Phrafes it is inlinuated, as if thofe 
who now, or at Icall firft ufed them, thought that Selfw.n chang’d, the Te^-fame 
Pei fon was no longer in that Man. 

D./ciw.ctc §. 2 1. But yet ’tis hard to conceive that .Son /jfei, the fame individual Man, 
flwuld be two Perfons. To help us a little in this, we muft confider what is 
"pci/m, meant by Satiates, or the fame individual Man. 

Firjl, It mull be cither the fame individual, immaterial, thinking Subftance ; 
in tlii'it, the fame numerical Soul, and nothing clfc. 

Seandh, Or the fame Animal, without any regard to an immaterial Soul, 
’Ihhdly, Or the fame immaterial Spirit united to the fame Animal. 

Now take which of thefe Suppefitions you picafe, it is impoflible tomake 
perfonal Identity to conlift in any thing but Confeioufnefs, or reach any farther 
than that does. 


For by the lirft of them, it muft be allow’d pofllblc, that a Man bom of dif- 
ferent Women, and in diftant Times, may be the fame Man, A way of fpeak- 
ing, which whoever admits, muft allow it pofllblc for the fame Man to be two 
diftindi: Perfons, as any two that have liv’d in different Ages, without the know- 
ledge of one another’s Thoughts. 

Ely the fecond and third, Sotrates in this Life, and after it, cannot be the fame 
Man any way, but by the fame Confeioufnefs ; and fo making human Identity to 
confift in the fame thing wherein we place perfonal Identity, there will be no 
difficulty to allow the fame Man to be the fame Perfon. But then they who 
place human Identity in Confeioufnefs only, and not in fomething clfe, muft con- 
lidcr how they will make tlie Infant Socrates the fame Man with Socrates after 
the Refurredion. But whatfoever to fome Men makesa Man, andconfequently 
the fame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perfonal Identity can 
by us be placed in nothing but Confeioufnefs (which is tliat alone which makes 
what we call Self) without involving us in great Abfurdities, 

§. 22. But is not a Man drunk and fober the fame Perfon, why elfe is he pu- 
nifti’d for the Faft he commits when drunk, tho’ he be never afterwards confeious 
of it ? Juft as much the fame Perfon, as a Man that walks, and does other 
things in his Sleep, is the fame Perfon, and is anfwcrable for any mifehief he 
Avail do in it. Human Laws punifh both, with a Juftice fuitabic to their way of 
Knowledge j becaufc in thefe cafes, they cannot diftinguifli certainly what is real 
what counterfeit : and fo the Ignorance in Drunkennefs or Sleep, is not admit- 
ted as a Plea. For tho’ Punifliment be annex’d to Perfonality, and Perfonality 
to Confeioufnefs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not confeious of what he did; 
yet human Judicatures juftW punifh him, becaufe the Faft is prov’d againft him, 
but want of Confeioufnefs cannot be prov’d for him. But in the great Day, 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts fhall be laid open, it may be reafonablc to 
think, no one fhall be madetoanfwerfor wliat he knows nothing of; but fhall 
receive his Doom, his Confcience accufing or excuilng him. 
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$.13. Nothing but Conlcioufneis can unite remote Exiftences into the fame 
Perlbn, the Identity of Subftance will not do it. For whatever Subftance there 
is, however fram’d, without Confeioufnefs there is no Perfon : And a Carcafe 
may be a Perfon, as well as any fort of Subftance be fo without Confeioufnefs. 

Could wefuppofetwodiftina incommunicable Confcioufnelfes a^ing the fame 
Body, the oneconftantly by Day, the other by Night ; and, on the other fide, 
the lame Confeioufnefs afting by Intervals two diftinft Bodies : I ask in the firft 
cafe. Whether the Day and the Night~man would not be two as diftindl Perfons, 
IS Socrates and Plato ? And whether, in the fecond cafe, there would not be 
>ne Perfon in two diftinft Bodies, as much as one Man is the fame in two di- 
linft Clothings ? Nor is it at all material to fay, that this fame, and this di- 
iinft CoHfeimpefs, in the Cal'es abovemention’d, is owing to the fame and di- 
ftinft immaterial Subftances, bringing it with them to thofe Bodies ; which, wne- 
ther true or no, alters not the Gale ; fince *tis evident the perjonal Identity would 
equally be determin’d by the Conlcioufnefs, whether that Confoioulhcfs were an- 
nex’d to feme individual immaterial Subftance or no. For granting, that the 
thinking Subftance in Man muft be necelfarily fuppos’d immaterial, ’tis evident 
that immaterial thinking thing may fometimes part with its paft Confcioulnefs, 
and be reftor’d to it again, as appears in the Forgetfulnefs Men often have of 
their paft Aftioiis : and the Mind many times recovers the Memory of a paft Con- 
fcioulnefs, which it had loft for twenty Years together. Make the Intervals 
o£ Memory and Forgetfulnefs to take their turns regularly by Day and Night, 
and you have two Perfons with the fame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the 
former Inftancc two Perfons with the lame Body. So that Self is not deter- 
mm’dby Identity or Diverlity of Subftance, which it cannot be fure of, but on- 
ly by luentity of Confeioufnefs. 

§. 14. Indeed it may conceive the Subftance, whereof it is now made up, to 
liavecxiftcd formerly, united in the fame confeious Being : but Confeioufnefs 
remov’d, that Subftance is no more it or makes no more a part of it, than 
any other Subftance ; as is evident in the Inftance we have already given of a 
Limb cut off. of whofe Heat, or Cold, or other Affections, having no longer 
any Confeioufnefs, it is no more of a Man’s felf, than any other M atter of the 
Dnivcrfe. In Ike manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subftance, 
which is void of that Confeioufnefs, whereby I am my felf tq my felf : If there 
be a"y part of its I.xiftence, which I cannot upon Rccollcftion join with that 
prefent Confcioiifncl's whereby I am now my felf it is in that part of its Ex- 
iftence no more my fef than any other immaterial ^ing. For whatfoever any 
Subftance has thought or done, which I cannot recolleft, and by Confcioul- 
nefs make my own Thought and Action, it will no more belong to me, wiiether 
a Pkrt of me thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other imniatcrial Being any where cxifting. 

§.25. lag ee, the more probable Opinion is. That this Confeioufnefs is an- 
nex’d to, and the Afteftion of one individual immaterial Subftance. 

But let Men, according to their diverfe Hypotlielcs, refolve of that as they 
plcife. This every intelligent Being, fenfible of Happinefs or Mifery, mull 
grant, th-it there is fometliing that is himfelf that he is concern’d for, and 
would have happy ; that this Self has exifted in a continu’d Duration more than 
one Inftanr, and theiefore ’tis poflible may exift, as^ it has done. Months and 
Years to come, without any cei tain Bounds to be let to its Duration ; and may 
be the lame Self by the lame Conlcioufnefs continu’d on for the future. And 
thus, by this Confeioufnefs, he finds himfelf to be the fame Self which did fuch 
or fuch an Aftion fome Years fince, by which he comes to be happy ormiforable 
now. In all wiiich account of Self the fame numerical Subftance isnotconli- 
der’d as making tne fame Self j but the fame continu’d Conlcioufnefs, in winch 
Several Subftances may have been united, and again feparated from it, which, 
whilft they continu’d in a vital Union with that, wherein this Confeioufnefs 
then refided, made a part of that fame Self 'Fhus any part of our Bodies vi- 
tally united to that which is confeious in us, makes a part of our Selves : But 
upon Separation from the vital Union, by which that Confeioufnefs is commu- 
nicated, that wnich a moment fince was part of our Selves, is no more fo, 
than a part of another Man’s Self is a part of me ; and *tis not impolfible, but 
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in a little time may become a real Part of another Perfoti. And fo we have 
the fame numerical Subftance become a Part of two different Perfons ; and the 
fame Perfon preferv’d under the Change of various Subftances. Could we fup- 
pofc any Spirit wholly ftripM of all its Memory or Confcioufnefs of paft Ac- 
tions, as we find our Minds always are of a great part of ours, and fomctimes 
of them all ; the Union or Separation of fuch a fpiritual Subftance would make 
no variation of perfonal Identity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter 
does. Any Subftance vitally united to the prefent thinking Being, is a part 
of that very fame Self which now is : Any thing united to it by a Confcioufnefs 
of former Adions, makes alfo a part oi the fame Self, which is the fame both 
then and now. 

Perfon, a Fo- ^.26. Perfoti, as I take it, is the Name for this Wherever a Man finds 

rerjick Term, what he calls Himfelf there I think another may fay is the fame Perfon. It is a 
forenfick Term appropriating Actions and their Merit j and fo belongs only to 
intelligent Agents capable of a Law, and Happinefs and Mifery. This Perfb- 
nality extends it felf beyond prefent Exiftence to what is paft, only by Con- 
fcioufnefs, whereby it becomes concern’d and accountable, owns and imputes to 
it felf palt Actions, juft upon the fame ground, and for the fame realon that 
it does the prefent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happinefs, the un- 
avoidable Concomitant of Confcioufnefs ; that which is confcious of Pleafure 
and Pain, deliring that that Self that is confcious Ihould be happy. And 
therefore whatever paft Aftions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that pre- 
fent Self by Confcioufnefs, it can be no more concern’d in, than if they had 
never been done : And to receive Pleafure or Pain, i. e. Reward or Punilhmcnt, 
on the account of any fuch Action, is all one as to be made happy or miferablc 
in its firft Being, without any Demerit at all. For fuppofing a Man punilh’d 
now for what he had done in another Life, whereof he could be made to have 
no Confcioufnefs at all, what difference is there between that Punifhment, and 
being created miferable ? And therefore conformable to this the Apoftle tells 
us, that at the Great Day, when every one lhall receive according to hit Dangs, 
the Secrets of all Hearts pall be laid open. The Sentence lhall be juftify’d by the 
Confcioufnefs all Perfons lhall have, that they themfelves, in what Bodies foever 
they appear, or what Subftances foever that Confcioufnefs adheres to, are the 
fme that committed thofe Adtions, and deferve that Punifhment for them. 

§. 27 . 1 am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this Subjedf, made 
fomc Suppolitions that will look ftrange to fome Readers, and poflibly they are 
fo in themfelves. But yet, I think, they are fuch as are pardonable in this Ig- 
norance we are in of the Nature of that tliinking thing that is in us, and which 
wc look on as (,ur Selveu Did we know what it was, or how it was ty ’d to a 
certain Syftcni of Iketing animal Spirits; or whether it could or could not 
perform its Operations of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organiz’d as 
ours is ; and whether it Ins pleas’d God, that no one fuch Spirit lhall ever be 
united to any but one fucli B,/dy, upon the right Conflitution of whole Organs 
its Memory Ihould depend ; we might fee the Abfurdity of fome of thofe Sup- 
politions 1 have made. But raking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the darkcon- 
cerning thefe Matters) the Soul or a Man, for an immaterial Subftance, indc- 
penJenc from Matter, and indifterent alike to it all, there can from the Nature 
of things be no Abfurdity at all to fuppofe, that the fame Soul may, at dift'e- 
rent limes, be united to dirfercnt Bodies, and with them make up, for that time, 
one Man : As well as wc fuppofe a Part of a Sheep’s Body yefterday Ihould be a 
Part of a Man’s Body to-morrow, and in that Union make up a vital Part of Me- 
/iticw himfelf, as well as it did of his Ram. 

The Difnuliy §• To conclude, whatever Subftance begins to exift, it muft, during its 
frimili «/««/ Exiftence, necclfarily be the fame; Whatever Compo/itions of Subftances begin 
'Nmes. to exift during the Union of thole Subftances, the Concrete muft be the fame : 

Whatfoever Mode begins to exift, during its Exiftence, it is the fame : And fo 
if the Compolition be of diftinft Subftances and different Modes, the fame Rule 
holds. Whereby it will appear, that the Difficulty or Obfeurity that has been 
about this Matter, ratlier riles fiomthe Names ill ufed, than from any Obfeu- 
ricy in things themfelves. For whatever makes the fpecifick Idea to which the 
Name is apply’d, if that Idea be fteddily kept to, the Diftindtion of any thing 
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/to the fame, and divers, will eafily be conceiv’d, and there can arife no Doubt 
about it. _ ^ 

§. ap. For fuppofing a rational Spirit be the Uea of a Mib, ’tis cafy to know 
wtfat is the fameMan, viz. the fame Spirit, whether feparatc or in a Body, 
yai be the fame Man. Suppofing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of 
a certain Conformation of Parts to make a Man, whilft that rational Spirit, 
with that vital Conformation of Parrs, tho’ continu’d in a fleeting fucceflivc 
'Body, remains, it will be the fame Man. But if to any one the /JeBof a Mi« 
be but the vital Union of Parts in a certain Shape ; as long as that \ital Union 
and Shape remains, in a Concrete no otherwilc the fame, but by a continu’d 
SuccefiGon of fleeting Particles, it will be the fame Alaa. For whatever be the 
Compofition, whereof the complex Idea is made, wlicncver Exiftence makes it 
one particular thing under any Denomination, the fame Exillcncc continu’d, 
preferves it the fame Individual under the fame Denomination. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of other Relations. 

$. I. "O E S I D E S the before-mention’d Occafion.s of 'fime. Place, and Can* Proport'.onai. 

IJ falicy of comparing, or referring things one to another, there arc, 
as I have faid, infinite others, fbme whereof I Ihall metition. 

Firfi, The firft I (hall name, is fome one fimple Idea ; which being capable of 
Parts or Degrees, affords an occafion of comparing the Subjefts wherein it is to 
one another, in refpeft of that fimple Idea, v. g. Hunter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, 

More, See. Thefe Relations depending on the Equality and Excefs of the lame 
fimple Idea, in feveral Subjefts, may be call’d, if one will. Proportional-, and 
that thefe are only converfant about thofe fimple Ideas receiv’d from Senlation 
or Refledfion, is lo evident, that nothing need be faid to evince it. 

§.2. Secondly, Another occafion of comparing things together, orconfider- NB/aw/. 
ing one thing, fo as to include in that Confideration fome other thing, is the 
Circumftances of their Origin or Beginning ; which being not afterwards to be 
alter’d, make the Relations depending thereon as lafting as the Subjefts to which 
they belong; v.g. Father and Son, Brothers, Coufin-Ctrmam, See. which have 
their Relations % one Community of Blood, wherein they partake in feveral 
Degrees ; Country-men, i. e. thofe who were born in the fame Country, or 
Traft of Ground ; and thefe I call natural Relations : wherein we may obferve 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to the ufe of common Life, 
and not to the Truth and Extent of things. For ’tis certain, that in reality 
the Relation is the fame betwixt the Begetter and the Begotten, in the feveral 
Races of other Animals as well as Men ; But yet ’tis feldom faid, This Bull is 
the Grandfather of fuch a Calf ; or that two Pigeons are Coufin-Germans. 

It is very convenient, that by diftindf Names thefe Relations fhould be obferv’d 
and mark’d out in Mankind ; there being occafion, both in Law.s, and other 
Communications one with another, to mention and take notice of Men under 
thefe Relations : from whence alfo arife the Obligations of feveral Duties a- 
mongft Men. Whereas in Brutes, Men having very little or no caufe to mind 
thefe Relations, they have not thought fit to give them diftinft and peculiar 
Names. This, by the way, may give us fome light into the different State and 
Growth of Languages ; which being fuited only to the Convenience of Com- 
munication, are proportion’d to the Notions Men have, and the Commerce of 
"Thoughts familiar amongft them j and not to the Reality or Extent of things, 
nor to the various Refpefts might be found among them, nor the different ab- 
llrafi; Confiderations might be fram’d about them. Where they had no Philo- 
fophical Notions, there they had no Terms toexprefs them : And ’tis no won- 
der Men fhould have fram’d no Names for thofe things they found no occafion 
to difeourfe of. From whence it is eafy to imagine, why, as in fome Coun- 
tries, they may not have fo much as the Name for a Horfe ; and in others, 

• where they are more careful of the Pedigrees of their Horfes than of their 
Vo i. L X own. 
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own, that there they may have not only Names for particular Horfes, but alfo 
of their fevcral Relations of Kindred one to another. 

§. 'thirdly. Sometimes the Foundation of confidering things, with ’'Te- 
rence to one another, is fome A£t whereby any one comes by a moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do fomething. Thus a Gemtral is one that hath Powci 
to command an Army ; and an Army under a General is a Collcftion of armM 
Men oblig’d to obey one Man. A Citizen, ot n Bur jibber, is one who has a Right<^ 
to certain Pi ivileges in this or that Place. All this fort depending upon Mens 
Wills, or Agreement in Society, I csdMnftituted, ox voluntary •, and may be dif- 
tinguifh’d from the natural, in that they arc moft, if not all of them, fome 
way or other alterable, and feparable from the Perfons to whom they have 
fometimes belong’d, tho’ neither of the Subftances, fo related, be deftroy’d. 
Now, tho’ ihefc are all reciprocal, as well as the reft, and contain in them a 
Reference of two things one to the other ; yet, bccaufe one of the two things 
often wants a relative Name, importing that Reference, Men ufually take no 
notice of it, and the Relation is ctmmonly over-look’d : v. g. a Patron and C//- 
ent are calily allow’d to be Relations, but a Conftable ot Diciator are not fo rea- 
dily, at firll hearing, confidcr’d as fuch; becaufe there is no peculiar Name 
for thofc who are under the Command of a Didfator, or Conftable, expreffing 
a Relation to either of them ; tho’ it be certain, that either of them hath a 
certain Power over fome others ; and fo is fo far related to them, as well as a 
Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 

§. 4. Fourthly, There is another fort of Relation which is the Conformity, 
or Difagreement, Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which they are 
refei’d, and by which they are judg’d of ; which, I think, may be call’d Moral 
Relation, as being that which denominates our moral Actions, and deferves well 
to be examin’d, there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we Ihould be more 
careful to get determin’d Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, Obfeurity and 
^nfufion. Human Adlions, when with their various Ends, Objeds, Manners, 
and Circumftances, they are fram’d into diftinft complex Ideas, are, as has 
been fhewn, fo many mix'd Modes, a great Part whereof have Names annex’d 
to tiiem. Thus, fuppoftng Gratitude to be a Readinefs to acknowledge and 
return Kindnefs receiv’d. Polygamy to be the having more Wives than one at 
once j when we frame thefe Notions thus in our Minds, we have there fo many 
determin’d Ideas of mix’d Modes. But this is not all that concerns our Aftions ; 
it is not enough to have determin’d Ideas of them, and to know what Names 
belong to fuch and fuch Combinations of Ideas. We have a fartlier and great- 
er Concernment, and that is, to know whether fuch Addons fb made up are 
morally good or bad. 

$. 5. Good and Evil, as hath been (hewn, B. II. Ch. 20. $. 2. and Ch. 21. 
§. 42. are nothing but Pleafure or Pain, or that which occalions, or procures 
Pleafure or Pain to us. Moral Good and Evil then is only the Conformity or 
Difagreement of our voluntary Aftions to fome Law, whereby Good or Evil is 
drawn on us by the Will and Power of the Law-Maker ; which Good and 
Evil, Pleafure or Pain, attending our Obfervance, or Breach of the Law, by 
the Decree of the Law-maker, is that we call Reward and Puui/hmettt. 

§. 6 . Of thefe Moral Rules, or Laws, to which Men generally refer, and by 
which they judge of the Redlitude or Pravity of their Aftions, there feem to 
to be three forts, with their three different Enforcements, or Rewards and Pu- 
nilhments. For (ince it would be utterly in vain to fuppofe a Rule fet to the 
free Aftions of Man, without annexing to it fome Enforcement of Good and 
Evil to determine his Will, we muft, where-ever we fuppofe a Law, fuppofe al- 
fo fome Reward or Punifliraent annex’d to that Law. It would be in vain for 
one intelligent Being to fet a Rule to tlw Aftions of another, if he had it not in 
his power to reward the Corapfiance with, and punifti Deviation from his Rule, 
by lome Good and Evil, that is not the natural ProdudI: and Confequence of 
the Aftion it felf. For that being a natural Convenience, or Inconvenience, 
would operate of it felf without a Law. This, ifl miftake nor, is the true 
Nature of All Law, properly fo call’d. 

$. 7. The Laws that Men geuerally refer their Addons to, to j'udge of their 
Re^itude, or Obliquity, feem to ioe to be thefe three, i. The Dmnehvff. 

a. The 
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X. The Civil Law. j. The Law of Opinion ox Reputation^ if I may fb callir. 

By the Relation they bear to the firft of thele. Men judge whether their Aftions 
Sins or Duties ; by the fecond, whether they be Criminal or Innocent ; and 
the third, whether they be Vertues or Vices. 

r §, 8. Firfty The Divine Law, whereby I mean that Law which God has fet Law, 

to the Aftions of Men, whether promulgated to them by the Light of Nature Meafurei j 

or the Voice of Revelation. That God has given a Rule whereby Men Ihould 
govern themfelves, I think there is no body fo brutilh as to deny. He has a 
Right to do it, we are his Creatures : He has Goodnels and Wifdom to direft 
our Aftions to that which is beft ; and he has power to enforce it by Rewards 
and Puniihments, of infinite Weight and Duration, in another Life ; for no 
bo^ can take u out of his hands. This is the only true 'I'oiichifonc of moral 
Renit ude, and by comparing them to this Law it is, that Men judge of the moll 
confiderablc moral Good or Evil of their Adlions ; tliat is, wiietlier as D.v/rVe or 
Stns they arc like to procure them Happinefs or Mifery Ironi tlie hands of the 
ALMIGHTY. 


§. j>. Secondly, The G'w7 Law, the Rule fet by the Commonwealth to xhe chilLr,w,ih» 
Attions of rhofc who belong to it, is another Rule to which Men refer their Atn-ifure of 
Adlions, to judge whether they be tT/m/nrt/ or no. This Law no body over- 
looks ; tl'.c Rewards and Puniihments that enforce it being leady at hand, and 
I'uitable to the Power that makes it, which is the Force of the Coinmonwealrh, 
engag’d to protect the Lives, Liberties, and Polfeffions of thole wiio live accor- 
ding to its Law.s, and has power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods from 
him who difobcys : which is the Punilhment of Offences committed againft 
this Law. 

§. 10 . thirdly. The Lavo of Opinion or Reputation, Vertue and Vice are Names 
pretended and fiippos’d every where to ftand for Aftions in their own nature fun cfVtrttie 
right and wrong ; and as far as they really arefo apply ’d, they lb fir arcco- apd Vice. 
incident with tiie Divine Law above -mention’d. But yet wliatevcr is pretended, 
this is vifihle, that thefe Names Vertue and Vice, in the particular Inftancc of 
their Application, thro’ the fevcral Nations and Societies of Men in the W'orld, 
are conftantly attributed only to fuch Aftions, as in each G untry and Society 
arc in Reputation or Difcrcdit. Nor is it to be thought iti...',gc, that >,!cn 
every whcie Ihould give the name of to thole Aftions, which r.mcngft; 

them arc judg’d prail'e- worthy ; and call that Vice, which they accc)unc blameable ; 
fince ('therwifc they would condemn thcml'clvcs, if they flujuld tlark any thing 
vigljt, towl'.ichthcy allow’d not Commendation ; any thing which they let 

pals without Blame. Thus the Meal'ure of what is every wlierc cali’dand efteem’d 
Vertue and Vue, is this Approbation or Diflike, Praile or Blame, wliich by a 
fecrct and tacit Conl’ent elfablifhes it felf in the feveral Societies, Tribes, and 
Clubs of Men in the World ; whereby leveral Adlion.s come to find Creditor 
Difgrace amongft them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Falhions of 
that place. For tho’ Men uniting into politick Societies have relign’d up to the 
Pubhek th.c difpofing of all their Force, fo that they cannot employ it againft 
any Fellow-Citizens .my farther than the Law of the Country direfts ; yet" they 
retain ftill the Power of thinking well or ill, appi'oving or difapproiing of the 
Adions of thole whom they live amongft, and convciTc with : And by tins Ap- 
probation and Diflike, they eftablilh amongft tlicmfelves what they will call 
Vertue and Vice. 

§. 1 1. J h It this is the common Meafure of Vertue and Vice, will appear to any 
one who confiders, that tho’ that pafles lor Vue in one Country, which is 
counted a Vertue, or at leaft not Vice in another, yet every wdiere Vertue and 
Praife, Vue and Blame go together. Vertue is every where that which is thought 
praile-worthy ; and nothing dfe but that wdiich has the alkwance of publick 
Efteem, is adfd Vertue*. and Praile arc fo united, that they are call’d 

often 
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hinty added vohat here ftIJims* Of this the Ingenious Author of the Vifcourfe conceminet the lf.iture 
ojf Many hfts given me a late InftancCi to mention no other* For the Civility ofhisExprcflionit 
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often by the fame name. Sunt fua pramia Laudi, fays Virgil ; and fo Cicero\ 
Nihil habct natura praflantinc^ quam Honefiatem, quant Laudm, quant Dignitatem, 
quam Dean ; which, he tells you, are all names for the fame thing, Tufc.A a- 
This is the Language of the Heathen Philofophers, who well underwood wheJ^-- 
in their Notions oiVertue and Vice conhfted. And tho*perhaps by the different 
Temper, Education, Falhion, Maxims, or Intereft of different forts of Men, 
it fell out that what was thought Praife-worthy in one place, efcaped not Cen- 
fiire in another ; and fo in different Societies, Vertim and Vtces were chang’d j 
yet, as to the main, they for the moft part kept the fame every where. For 
lince nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with Eftcem and Reputa- 
tion that wiierein every one finds his advantage, and to blame and difeoun- 
icnance the contrary ; ’tis no wonder that Eftcem and Difcredit, Vertue and 
Vico, flionid in a great mealurc every where correfpond with the unchangeable 
Rule of Right or Wrong, which the Law of God hath eftablifti’d : there being 
nothing that fo dindfly and vifibly fecures and advances the general Good of 
Mankind in this World, as Obedience to the Laws he hasfet them ; and nothing 
that breeds fuch Milchiefs and Confulion, as the Ncglcdt of them. And thcre- 
foie Wen, without renouncing all Senfe and Reafon, and their own inrereft, 
wineii they arc fo conftantly true to, could nor generally miftakc in placing 
their Commendation and Blame on that lidc that really deferv’d it not. Nay, 
even thole Men whofe Pradficc was otherwife, fail’d not to give thc'r Appvo- 
batlcm ligiit; few being deprax’d to that degree, as not to condemn, at leall 
in otlicr.s, the Faults tliey themlelvcs were guilty of: whcicby, even in the 
Corruj cu n of Manners, the true Boundaries ol the Law' ol N'ture, which 
ougl'f t!) be tlie Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well prciei v ’d- S.< that 

even the E.xhortations of inlpir’d Teachers have not feat ’d to appeal to common 
Repute: U^iuitfeever n lovely, whatjoever /i oj good report, tj iherv be any Va'Uie, 
ij tijcie be any Pi'aije, &c. Phil. 4. 8. 


Picfacc with an Tnlinuation, as if in what I had laid, Bt\k z. Chap. 28. concerning the rliird 
](fiie whicii M<‘n refer their A£Hons to, 1 went about to make Vertue ViiCy and Vne Vertue^ 
linlcfs i,e had ii.iftakcn my Meaning ; which he could not have done, if he had hut him-' 

iclr the tvoiiblc to confidcr Avhat the Aignmcnt wa.s I was then upon, and what was the chief 
Dt lie'll of th it C'hapicr, plainly enoiif^h let down in the fourth Se6hon, and thole following* 
for i was there not laying down moral Rules, but Hicvvingthc Original and Nature of moral 
I and enu derating the Rules Men mike life of in moral Relations'; whether thofe Rules 
were tine orlalfc ; And puifuanr thereunto, I tell what bus every where that Denomination, 
whic h in tlic Language of that place anfwcrs to Vertue and Viie in our’s, which alters not the Na- 
tirre <; // /;r>, tho’ Men do genciuilly judge of, and denominate their Adions according to the 
i.ltecm and falhion of the Place, or Sefl they arc of. 

It he had been at ilic pains to jcflcd on what I had faid, B, i.r. (i. iS.and in tins pre- 
fent Ciia])ter. (). 19, 14, 15, and io. he would have known what I think of the eternal and 
unalterable Nature of Right and Wrong, and what 1 call Vertucsix^d Vue : And if he had ob- 
lerv’d, that in the place he (.juoces, I only report, as Matter of Patt, what others call Vertue 
and V^ccy he would not have foundit liable to any great Kxception. For, I think, I am non 
much nut in fiying, that one of the Rules made ufe of in the World for aground or mcafure 
ofa moial Relation, is that Fftccm and Reputation which fcvcral forts of Actions find varioully 
in the fevcrul iiocieties of Men, accoiding to which they are call’d Vertunov Vkes ; And 
whatever Authority the learned Mr. Lowde places in his Oli Ene/ffii Dict^^n^ryy I dare fay it no 
wiicfC lum (ill Ihould appeal to it) that the fame Attion is not m Credit, call’d and counted 
a V, it. Hi in one place, which being in Difrepute, paffes for and under the nurne of Vjce in ano- 
ther. The Uiking nonce that Men beftow the Names of Vertue and P/iC accoiding to this Rule 
of Hepimuion, is all I have done, or can belaid to my charge to have done, towards the 
making Vue Vrtury and Vertue Vee, But the good Man docs well, and as becomes his Calling, 
to be wuirchnil in fuch Points, and to take the alarm, even ut Kxprcffions, which ftanding 
alone by ihcmfclvcs Jiiighr found ill, and be fiifpcfiled. 

’Tis to this Zed, allowable in his Funfli^n, that I forgive his citing, as hcdocs,thcfc words 
of mine, in l'. ti. of this Chiipcr : Exhoctat ons of inf [fir d Ttachers have not feard to appeal to 

nrruh^n l\rpuie\ Whafo^W th riffS are hv^ly^ nvhatfoever thi/iys are of nood reporty if thrre he any 
Vertucy ,j' iherc he .my Pra fcy &c'. Phil. 4. 8. without taking notice of thofe immediately pre- 
ceding, which introduce them, run thus : Whereby in the Corrupt cn of Mann rr, the true Uoun^ 
darks if Cf e l,a<iu cj NunrCy whuh oupht te be the Rule oj Vertue and Vice y ^ivere pretty av el/ pre- 
fervd ; fo tl>. t czen tie Exlnnations of infpifd Teachers^ &c. By which words, and the reft of that 
5 c 3 ioii, it IN plain that I brought that Paffageof St.jP/i/</» not to prove that the general Mcafure 
of what Men call Virtue and Vuey throughout the WorU> was the Reputation and Falhion of 

each 
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$, 12. If any one fliall imagine that I have forgot my own Notion of a Law, 
when I make the Lavj, whereby Men judge oiVertue and Vice^ to be nothing elfe 
buv^ the Confent of private Men, who have not Authority enough to make a 
idw ; efpecially wanting that, which is fo neceflary and effential to a Law, a 
7 ^ower to enforce it: I think I may lay, that he who imagines Commendation 
and Difgrace not to be ftrong Motives on Men, to accommodate themfelves to 
the Opinions and Rules of thofc with whom they converic, lecms little skillM 
in the Nature or Hiftory of Mankind : the greateft part whereof he ftall find 
to govern themfelves chiefiy, if not folely, by this Law of Falhion ; and ib 
they do that which keeps them in Reputation with their Company, little regard 
the Laws of God, or the Magiftrate. The Penalties that attend iho Breach of 
God’s Laws, Ibme, nay, p'J'haps moft Men fcldom fcrioully reiledl: on ; and a- 
mongft thofe that do, many whilll they break the Law, entertain thoughts of 
future Reconciliation, and making their peace for Inch Ihwn'/ws. And as to the 
Puniftiments due from the Laws cd the Commonwealth, they freqiu ntly flatter 
themlHvcs with the liopes of Impunity. But no Man cilnpes the Puniflnnent 
of ihcirCcnluie and Diflike, who olfends againft the Fafliion and Opinion ol the 
C<un pany lie keeps, and waaikl lecommcnd himfelfto. Nor is there (>ne often 
thouiand, who is il.ll and infenlible enough to bear up unci'‘r rheconflanr Dif- 
like and Coiidemnacic^n his own Club. He muft be a llrange and unufual 
Coniliiiitir)n, who cancuiVfMt himlelf to live m conftant D fgracc and IJjfie- 
pure with his own parrM"lu'’ Siaiecy. Solitude many Men ha\e Inught, and 
l)een reconcil’d to: I)u:]»v> [> )dy, tliut has the leail 'fiiougiir oi Sm'e (/f a Man 
about liim, can live in Soc'e;\ under the conflanl Diliike and ill Op' non (dhis 
Familiars, and thofe he ei fes with This is a Burden to> heav'y hum in 
Sufterance : And he mult b(‘ made up of irreconcIla[)lc C )nLrjdiCbons, who can 
takeplealurc lu Company, and yet be infciiiible of Conuunpr and JJifgrnce i\\ ni 
his Companions. 


each particular Society within ir fclf , bnt to fhew, that tho’ it were H), yet, fo ' rcdbns 1 
thcie rive, Men, in tiiat way of deno ninatinj?; their Actions, did not foi the* mod pau much 
vaiy fii)n ihc Law of Natuic , which is that flanding and un. Ircrablc ihilc, by which they 
ouphr ro jtidac of the n.oKtl hcain dc and PiMviry of ificir Av-tions, untl ucroid.ncly dcnoni- 
lute the n VrUicsor V/iCu Uad Mr. lo.iJc confiderd thi>, he wo Id ha\e fo nd it little to 
his piijpofc, to have <)U(»ted chat PalVapc in u fenfe I \ifcd ir nr t , and v, ould I im iv^ine, 
(pil'd ilie Kvplic.'tu 11 he fill jcj.ns to it, usnot iciy ncccllaiy. Dur I ho^^c Lhij» lecond hdiiion 
will give Inm hatnf ctmn in rlie poinr,and that chismacici j> n< w lo cvpiclVd, astollicvv him 
liicic was 1)0 ( mfe of Sc le. 

'rho* lamfoic’d to ddler fiom him in thofe Apprehenfions he h 'scvpicAM in the lutCi' cn 1 
of Ins lb ci. ICC, roMcernmr what 1 had laid about Krr///c and K r , v^'C v e au; b'-rm aocvd 
than he ilnnKs, in what he lays m his thud C’haptcr, />. 78. conceiiin\^ h j s / , 

i)w Jr Ab oiti. ( lluill not deny him rlic Ibunle^’C he claims, />. 52. ro (ia'o tli * ( ou Uc 
plc.tfes, clpcf laliy w Ik n he (lares it <o, as to leave nothing in jt conti ai y ri)whir i Dive Pud. 
for, ai'C nd i g to Inm, j/ * N 'o hr^tf/r u d y/ J jr up v i! r Cv ; ./oc.* * cr 

l>’t nU it> c 0 } ri f, ri 01 d } fo iJ e Soil's exert^, q ihvr ; all t!i it he lays fo i it 7..:* , r pt > * 

cd^ 7.1 r o> « (10 oi /sk.Kc f/^nhcfays norhin >; at all) amounts at lad only to this , "fhat 

rhcie .lie cwcain ]’;< ; nfiiions, uiiuh tho’ the Soul f»om tlie beginn'ng, or when a Man i> 
bom, dies not knov,, r I y -‘(//'A ' cufiiard ti"j y e^hd ^fe Uc^p of ici pr i v/i 
CtltvJo ,u n) ; af: Mvu ids com ‘t(‘iiainiy to know the truth <*f : which is no inoi c than wlut 
1 hiue adimfd in my h.d 1) ok. lor I luppofc, by the \ //'’f rini; rkem, he meansiis be- 
ginning toknow them, 01 elfe ilic SmCs Px^rtiVnof Not on\ will t^e ro me i vciy uninreIIi^;jU](j 
Kvpicii'ion ; and 1 tlnnl: arbed is a vciy iinht one in this ale, ic mille.uling Mens Thouf'Jirs 
by an iiilinuat’on, us ir tiicle Notions were m the Mind bcfoie the So I . \ y \ t 1. c. before 
they arc ki own ; wheicas tmly befoic they aic known, there l^norhlng of them in the Mind, 
b, t a C’apueuy to know the n, when t m* Co/i, urreuiP oj tl K/i/Zc?/ r, which this ingenious 

Author thinks nccelfaiy hi . rd r to fl r SjiiVs cxertt^o th v;, bimg^ them into oui KnowlCfJge. 

P. 52. I hnd him exprefs it thus ; 21 pjl tiaturJ Notion ar* Jo .npr 7 i,\i up,?/ the Soul, 
tl at tl ey fliid exot iJ C 7 iifthes ^evc 7 J m Gddtin *\jid Ideas) out ar y AjJU 

J'.ijiip jort77 tin lut^ictird Ji n' . I out tf e Nf Ip cf foriie jr i ats C/tiuai 07 \ Hcfic he lays 
ih y fyP7t tl e 7 }fj Lefy as p, 7S, that the Soul exerts th 711, When he has explain d to himfelf or o- 
rhcis what he means ly iooui' i rrertitK* hjiate t^otion^y ov thn cx'^rtiun t' prufehes^ and what 
that prci nff Cultn ^107) and Ciu H^?ipames^ tn onkr to their bcinp; exeriri^ aie; he will, I 
fuppol“, htid rhcic ib fo little oi ( oncroverfy between him and me in the Point, bating that 
he calls tiiat p>iaf ^ of N <t 7,u which I in a more vulgar Stilc calH’?2Pcea\'y, that I have lealon 
to think he bro.tglu in my Name upon tliis occahon, only our of the plcalurehc has ro fpeak 
civilly of n’‘C ; which T tnud gnirefully acknowledge he has done every where he meurions 
me not without ccnfcning on me, as lomc others have done, a Title 1 have no right ro. 

^ ij. 
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Theft tint Thcfe three then, Fir/?, The Law of God j Secondly^ The Law of po* 

Societies j "thirdly^ The Law of Fafhion, or private Cenfure, are thofe 
(^dandEuti. which Men varioufly compare their Aftions ; And ’tis by their Conformi^* to 
' one of thefe Laws that they take their Meafures, when they would judgdwf 
their moral Rectitude, and denominate their Aftions good or bad. ^ 

fetation of $• i4‘ Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touchftone, we bring our vo- 
Jamsto lunrary Aftions, to examine them by, and try their Goodnels, and accordingly 
tbt^fe Rules, to name them ; which is, as it were, the Mark of the Value we fet upon them ; 

whether, I fay, we take that Rule from the Fafliion of the Country, or the 
Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eafily able to obferve the Relation any 
Aftion hath to it, and to judge whether the Aftion agrees or difagrecs with the 
Rule ; and fo hath a Notion of Moral Goodnefs or Evil, which is either Confor- 
mity or not Conformity of any Adion to that Rule : and therefore is often 
call’d moral ReiSficude. This Rule being nothing but a Colleftion of fcveral 
limple Ideas, the Conformity thereto is but fo or ler'ng the Adliors that the lini- 
ple Ideas belonging to it may corrcfpond to thoie whii \ tlie Law rcqmies. And 
thus we fee how moral Beings and Notions are founc'jil on, and terniipatcd in 
thcfe limple Ideas we have receiv’d from Senfation or Re'ledlion. For example, 
let us conlider the complex Idea we fignify by the word Murder ; and when we 
have taken it afunder, and examin’d all the Particulars, we fnail find ih^m to 
amount to a Colleftion of Ample Ideas deriv’d from R< ikdlion or Senfation, wz,. 
Fsrfl, From Refleftion on the Operations of ouv own Mind*; we have the /./mj 
of Willing, Conlidering, Purpofing before-hand, Maher, or \ iibiiig III to ano- 
ther j and all'o of Life, or Perception, and Self-mo ion. Sui.'dh^ From Sen- 
fation we have the Colleftion of thofe fimple fenliblc Ideas which are to be 
found in a Man, and of Ibme Aftion, whereby wc put an end to Perception and 
Motion m the Man ; all which fimple /t/eai are com prehended in the woi d Mur- 
der. Tliis Collcftion of fimple /Jem being found by me to agree ordifagree 
with the Eftcem of the Country I have been bred in, and to be held by molt 
Men there worthy Praife or Blame, I call the Aflion \erruons or vicious: If I 
have the W^ill of a fupreme invifible Law-maker for my Rule ; then, as 1 fup- 
pos’d the A^fion commanded or forbidden by God, I call it Good or Evil, Sm 
or Duty : And if I compare it to the Civil Law, the Rule made by the Legiflative 
Power of the Country, I call it Lawful or Unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. So 
that whcncefocvcr we take the Rule of moral Aft ions, or by what Standard 
foever w'c frame in our Minds the Ideas of Vertues tir Vices, tlry confift only 
and are made up of Collcftions of fimple Ideas, which wc originaHy receiv’d 
from Senfe or Refleftion, and their Reftitude or Obliquity confifts in the Agree- 
ment or Difagrecment with thofe Patterns preferib’d by fomc Law. 

ly. To conceive rightly of Moral Aclion\, we m lift take notice of them 
under tliis twofold Confideration, Fuji, As they are in themfelvcs each made 
up of fuch a Colleftion of fimple Ideas, Thus Dmiikeiinefs, or lying, fignify 
fuch or fuch a Colleftion of fimple which I call mix’d Modes : And m 
this fenfe they are as much poptive ahfelate Ideas, as the drinking of a Horfc, or 
fpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Aftions are confider’d as good, bad, or in- 
difiercnt ; and in this refpeft they are lelative, it being tlicir Conformity to, or 
Difagrecment with Ibmc Rule that makes them to be regular or irregular, good 
or bad ; And fo, as far as they are compar’d with a Rule, and thereupon deno- 
minated, they come under Relation. Thus the challenging and fighting with a 
Man, as it is a certain pofitive Mode, or particular fort of Aftion, by parti- 
cular /./ mi, diftinguilh’d from all others, is call’d : Which, whcncon- 

fidci’d, in relation to the Law of God, will deferve the name Sinj to the Law 
of Fafhion, in fome Countries, Valour and Venue; and to the municipal Law 
of fi.me Governments, a capital Crime. In this cafe, when the pofitive Mode 
has one Name, and another Name as it ftands in relation to the Law, the Dif- 
tinftion may as cafily be obferv’d, as it is in Subftances, where one Name, v. 
Man, is uled to iignify the thing ; another, v. g. Father, to fignify the Re- 
lation. 


TbeDcmmim- 15 . But bccaufe very frequently the pofitive Idea of the Aftion, and its 
stomofAH- Relation, are comprehended together under one Name, and the fame 

lead ess. Word made ufe of to expref&both the Mode or Aftion, and its moral Refti- 
tude 
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lude or Obliquity; therefore the Relation it Icif is lefs taken notice of, and 
there is often no D/fliitfiion made betvieen the pojitive Idea of the Aftion, and the 
Rtfsyence it has to a Rule. By which Confufion of thefe two diftinft Confidera- 
ticas' under one Term, thofe who yield too cafily to the Impreflions of Sounds, 

'.nd are forward to take Names for Things, are often milled in their Judgment 
of Adlions. Thus the taking from another what is his, without his Knowledge 
or Allowance, is properly ciW'd Stealing ; but that Name being commonly un- 
derftood to fignify alfo the moral Pravity of the Aftion, and to denote its 
Contrariety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear call’d 
Stealing, as an ill Aftion, difagreeing with the Rule of Right. And yet the pri- 
vate taking away his Sword from a Madman, to prevent his doing Mdchicf, tho’ 
it be properly denominated. Stealing, as the name of fuch a mix\i Mode ; yet 
when compar’d to the Law of God, and conlidcr’d in its Relation to that Su- 
preme Rule, it isnoSinor Tranfgreflion, tho’ the name ordinarily car- 

ries fuch an Intimation with it. 

$.17. And thus much for the Relation of human Aftions to a Law, which 
therefore I call moral Relations. , , e 

’T would make a Volume to go over all forts of Relations ; tis not therefore 
to be expefted, that I fhould here mention them all. It fuffices to our prefent 
purpofe, to Ihew by thefe, what the Ideas arc we have of this comprehenfive 
Confidcration, call’d Relation-. Which is fo various, and the Occafions of Jt fo 
many (as many as there can be of comparing things one to another) that it is not 
very eafy to reduce it to Rules, or under juft Heads. Thofe I have mention’d, 

I think, are fomc of the moft confiderable, and fuch as may ferve to let us fee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. But 
before I quit this Argument, from what has been faid, give me leave to obferve ; 

§. j8. Firfl, That it is evident, that aU Relation terminates in, and is ulti- AU Relations 
mately founded ovstUokfimple Ideas yNchavcgotfromSenfatioa or RefieElion : So term-nnttin 
that all that we have in our Thoughts our felves (if wc think of any thing, or 

have any meaning) or would fignify to others, when wc ufc VVords ftanding 
for Relations, is nothing but fome fimple Ideas, or Colledlions of fimple Ideas, 
compar’d one with another. This is fo mamfeft in that fort call’d Proportional, 
that nothing can be more : For when a Man fays. Honey is Iweeterthan Wax, 
it is plain that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate in this fimple Idea, 

Sweetnefs, which is equally true of all the reft ; tho’ where they arc compounded 
or decompounded, the fimple Ideas they arc made up of, are, perhaps, fcldom 
taken notice of f^.g. when the word Father is mention’d ; Fir/l, There is 
meant that particular Species, or colleftive Idea, fignify’d by the word Man. 

Secondly, Thofe lenfible limple Ideas, fignify’d by the word Generation c And, 

T'hirdly, The Effefts of it, and all the limplc Ideas lignity d by the word Child. 

So the word Friend being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good 
to another, has all thele following Ideas to the making of it up : pyft. All the 
fimple Ideas, ct'inprehcnucd in the word Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, 

The Idea of Love. 'Thirdly, Tiie Idea of Readinefs or Difpolition. Fourthly, 

The Idea of Aftion, which is any kind of Thought or Motion. Fifthly, The 
Idea of Good, v>rhich figiiifies any thing that may advance his Happinefs, and 
terminates at laft, if examin’d, in particular fimple Ideas j of which the word 
Good in general fignifies any one, but if remov’d iu.ni all limple Ideas quite, it 
fignifies nothing at all. And thus alfo all moral words terminate at laft, tho 
nerhaps more remotely, in a Collcaion of fimple Leas : 1 he immediate fignifi- 
cation of relative Words, being very often other fuppos d known Relations j 
which, if trac’d one to another, (till end in fimple Ideas: 

« 19 Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the molt part, it not always, 
as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we have oj thofe fimple Ideas wherein it is ««r iy ysdear 
Agr«iMnt or Di&grMment, whereon ReUt.on aepends, being things^" 
whereof we have commonly as dear /deaf, as of any other whatloever ; it be- 
ine but the dtftinguiihing hmple Ideas, or their ^grees one from another, 
without which we could have no diftinft Knowledge at all. For if I have a 
clear Idta of Sweetnefs, Light or Extenfion, I have too, of equal, or more or 
kfs of each of thefe : If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Wo- 
a»n. vix.. Smfrmat I know what it is for another Man to be born of the fame 
* Woman 
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Woman, Semprotiia j ami fo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Birch^ 
and pc! haps clearer. For if 1 believ’d that Sempronia dug Titus out of the 
Parflc)-Bed (as they ufc to tell Children) and thereby became his Mother; and 
that alu'i'vvards, in the fame manner, fte dug Caiuj out of the Parfley-B^^^ I 
had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, as if 1 had 
all the Skill of a Midwife : the Notion that the fame Woman contributed, as 
Mother, equally to their Births (tho’ I were ignorant or miftaken in the manner 
of it) being that on which 1 grounded the Relation, and that they agreed in 
that Circumftancc of Birth, let it be what it will. The comparing them 
then in their Dcfccnt from the fame Perfon, without knowing the particular 
Circumftai.ces of that Defcent, is enough to found my Notion of their having 
or not having the Relation of Brothers. But tho’ the Ideas of particular Rela- 
tions are capable of being as clear and diftinft in the Minds of tlwfe who will 
duly confider them, as thofe of mix’d Modes, and more determinate than thofe 
of Subftances ; yet the Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful and 
uncertain Signification, as thofe of Subftances or mix’d Modes, and much more 
than thofe of fimple Ideas; bccaufe relative Words being the Marks of this 
Comparifon which is made only by Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in 
Mens Minds, Men fret]uently apply them to different Comparifons of Things, 
according to their own Imaginations, which do not always correfpond with 
f thofe of others ufing the fame Names. 

tHMatmU 'i-Q- ‘Thirdly, in thefc I call Afor/i/ Re/at/owr, I have a true Notion of 
thefame,<wbe- Relation, by comparing the Adion with the Rule, whether the Rule be true or 
tier the Rule falfc. For if I meafurc any thing by a Yard, I know whether the thing I mea- 
is fare be longer or ftiorter than that fuppos’d Yard, tho* perhaps the Yard I mea- 
lompjrdto, be jjy be not exaftly the Standard j which indeed is another Inquiry. For tho’ 
tmetrjajt, jjjg be erroneous, and 1 miftaken in it ; yet the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment obfervable in that which I compare with it, makes me perceive the Rela- 
tion. Tho’ meafuring by a wrong Rule, I ftiall thereby be brought to judge a- 
mifs of its moral Reftitude, becaufc I have try’d it by that which is not the 
true Rule ; but lam not miftaken in the Relation which that Adion bears to 
that Rule I compare it to, which is Agreement or Difagreement. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

Of clear and ObJeurej Diflin^i and Confus dldi^eiS, 

Meat fame §• T T A V I N G flicwn the Original of onx Ideas, and taken a View of their 
clear and dif- XTl. fcveral forts ; confider’d the Difference between the fimple and the 
ttnil, others complcx, and obfcrv’d how the complex ones are divided into thofe of Modes, 
chfiure and Subftaiices and Relations ; all which, I think, is neceffary to be done by any 
ionfusd. ^ 1 ^^ would acquaint himfclf thoroughly with the ProgrefsoftheMind in 

its Apprehenfion and Knowledge of Things: it will, perhaps, be thought 1 
have dwelt long enough upon the Examination of /de«. Imuft, ncverthclefs, 
crave Leave to offer fome few other Confiderations concerning them. The firft 
is. That fome are clear, and others ohfeure; £omt diflinil, And oxhexs confused. 
Clear and oh- §• The Perception of the Mind being moft aptly explain d by Words rela- 
fcure,explamd ting to t\\c Sight, we fliall bcft underftand what is meant by f/ear and in 
by Sight. our Ideas, by reflefting on what we call clear and objeure in the Objefts of Sight. 

Light being that which difeovers to us vifible Objeds, we give the Name of 
obfiure to that which is not plac’d in a Light fufficient to difeover minutely to 
us the Figure and Colours which are obfervable in it, and which, in a bettes 
Light, would be difcernible. In like manner oxsr fimple Ideas Art clear, when 
they are fuch as the Objeds themfelvcs, from whence they were taken, did or 
might, in a well-ordcr’d Senfation or Perception, prelent them. Whilft the 
Memory retains them thus, and can produce them to the Mind, whenever it has 
occafion to confider them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any 
thing of that original Exaftnefs, or have loft any of their firft Freflinefi, and 
are, as it were, faded or tarnifli’d by time, fo far are they obfeurt. Complete 

Ideas 
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ideas, as they are made up of fimple ones, fo they are clear, when the Meat that ' 
go to their Compofition are clear ; and the Number and Order of thofc fimple 
Ideat, that are the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and certain. 

jff. ’3. The Cauje of Obfeurity in (imple Ideas, feems to be either dull Organs, or Caufes */ oh- 
’’cry flight and tranfientlmprcffions made by the Objefts, orelfe a Weaknefs in/^""^* 
the Memory not able to retain them as receiv’d. For to return again to vifible 
.Objefts, to help us to apprehend this Matter : If the Organs or Faculties of 
Perception, like Wax over-harden’d with Cold, will not receive the Impref- 
fion of the Seal, from the ufual Impulfc wont to imprint it ; or, like Wax of 
a Temper too foft, will not hold it well when well imprinted j or clfc fuppo- 
ling the Wax of a Temper fit, but the Seal not apply’d with a fufficient Force 
to make a clear Imprelfion : in any of thefe Cafes, the Print left by the Seal 
will be obfeure. This, I fuppofe, needs no Application to make it plainer. 

$• 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind hasfuch a full and evident Per- OiflinSf and 
ception, as it does receive from an outward Objed operating duly on a well- »kat. 
difpos’d Organ, fo a diftmei Idea is that wherein the Mind perceives a difference 
from ail other and a cenjufed Idea is fuch an one, as is not fufiiciently dillin- 
guilhible from another, from which it ought to be different. 

$. 5. If no Idea be conjm’d, but fuch as is not fufficiently diftinguilhibleoy»ffi«i«. 
from another, from which it fhouid be different ; it will be hard, may any one 
fay, to find any where a confufed Idea. For let any Idea be as it will, it can 
be no other but fuch as the Mind perceives it to be ; and that every Perception 
fufficiently diftinguifhes it from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. dif- 
ferent, without being perceiv’d to be fo. No Idea therefore can be undiftin- 
guifhible from another, from which it ought to be different, unlefs you would 
have it different from it felf : for from all other it is evidently different. 

§. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what kiscenfu^m of 
that makes the Conjujion Ideas arc at any time chargeable with, we mull conlider, » ”* 
that things rank’d under diflind Names, arc fuppos’d different enough to 
diftinpuifli’d, that fo each fort by its peculiar name may be mark’d, and dif- 
cours’d of a-part upon any occafion : And there is nothing more evident, than 
that the greateft part of different names ate fuppos’d to Hand for different things. 

Now, every Idea a Man has, being vifibly what it is, and diftind from all other 
Ideas but it felf ; that which makes it cmfusd, is, when it is fuch, that it may 
as well be call’d by another name, as that which it is exprefs’d by : the Diffe- 
rence which keeps the things (to be rank’d under thefe two different names) di- 
ftnid, and makes fome of them belong rather to the one, and fome of them to 
the other of thofc names, being left out j and fo the Diftindion, which was 
intended to be kept up by thofe different Names, is quite lofl. 

§. 7. The Defaults suhtch ufually occafion this Confufion, I think, arc chiefly thefe Difuahs vhub 
following : make Confufion. 

Ftrfi, When any complex Idea (for ’tis complex Ideas that are moft liable to t„„pien 
Confufion) is made up of too fmaS a Number offimfle Ideas, and fuch only as are Ideas madeufi 
common to other things, whereby the Differences that make it deferve a diffe- 
rent name, arc left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up of barely the lim-^”*^^* 
pie ones of a Bcaft with Spots, has but a confus’d Idea of a Leopard ; it not 
being thereby fufficiently diftinguifli’d from a Lynx, and feveral otiier forts of 
Beads that are fpotted. So that fuch an Idea, tho’ it hath the peculiar name 
Leopard, is not diftinguilhible from thofe defign’d by the names Lynx or Pan- 
ther, and may as well come under the name Lynx as Leopard. How much the 
Cuflom of defining of Words by general Terms, contributes to make the Ideas 
we would exprefs by them confus a and undetermin’d, 1 leave others to confider. 

This is evident, that confus’d Ideas are fuch as render the Ufe of Words un- 
certain, and take away the benefit of diftind Names. When the Ideas, for 
which wc ufe different Terms, have not a Diflcrence anfwcrablc to their diftind 
Names, and fo cannot be diftinguift’d by them, there it is that they are truly 
confus’d. 

§. 8. &cottMy, Another Default which makes our /irm confus’d, is, whentho’j„,„rf/y, or 
the Particulars that make up any Idea are in number enough yet they are fo iti fimpieouet 
jumbkd together, that it is not eafily difcerniblc, whether it more belongs to the 
Name that is given it, than to any other. There is nothing properer to 
VqI. L Y us 
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us conceive this Confufion, than a fort of Pidures ufually fhewn as furprifin^ 
Pieces of Art, wherein the Colours, as they are laid by the Penc.l on the Table 
it felf, mark out very odd and unufual Figures, and have no difcernible Oreier 
in their Poiition, This Draught, thus made up of Parts wherein no SymiheVfy 
nor Order appears, is in it felf no more a confus’d thing, than the Pidture of 
cloudy Sky ; wherein tho’ there be as little Order of Colours or Figures to be 
found, yet no Body thinks it a cotilus’d Pidure. What is it then that makes ic • 
be thought confus’d, fince the want of Symmetry docs not ? As it is plain it does 
not ; for another Draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not be call’d 
confus’d. lanfwer. That which makes it be thought confus’d, is, the applying 
it to fomc Name, to which it does no more difcernibly belong, than to ibme o- 
ther : v. g. When it is faid to be thePidure of a Man, or Citfary then any one 
with reafon counts it confus’d : becaufe it is not difcernible, in that Star.- to 
belong more to the Name Man, or Ca/ar, than to the name Baboon, or Pmtpey ; 
which are luppos’d to Hand for different /to from thofe fignify’d by Man, or Ca- 
far. But when a cylindrical Mirroiir, plac’d right, hath produc’d thofe irregular 
Lines on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then the Conh.lion 
ecafes, and the Eye prefently fees that it is a Man, or Cafar, i. e. that it belongs 
to thofe Names ; and that it is fufficiently diftinguifliiblc fiom a Baboon, or Pom- 
pey, i. c. from the /dwr fignify’d by thofe Names. Juft thus it is with our JdecUy 
which are as it were the Pidurcs of things. No one of thefe mental Draughts, 
however the Parts are put together, can be call’d confus’d (for they are plainly 
difcernible as they arc) till it be rank’d under fomc ordinary Name, to which ic 
cannot be difeern’d to belong, any more than it docs to fome other Name of an 
allow’d diflerent Signification. 

ThirJIf, Ofsre §. p. ‘Thirdly, A third Defed that frequently gives the name of confus’d to 
mutabltand o\xt Idetu, is, when any one of them is Kwfrw//* and Tlius we may 
undittmund^ obferve Men, who not forbearing to ufc the ordinary Words of their Language, 
till they have Icarn’d their precife Signification, change the Idea they make 
this or that Term ftand for, almoft as often as they ufe it. He that does this, 
out of uncertainty of what he fliould leave out, or put into his Idea of Chmch or 
Idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not fteddy to any one precife 
Combination of Idecu that makes it up, is faid to have a confus’d Idea of Idola- 
try or the Church : tho’ this be ftill for the fame reafon that the former, viz,, be- 
caufe a mutable Idea (if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one 
Name rather chan another ■, and fo lofes the Diftindion that diftind Names arc 
defign’d for. 

Cmfefmvith- §• lo. By what has been faid, we may obferve how much Names, as fuppos’d 
•Kf rcftrence t» fteddy Signs of things, and by their difference to ftand for and keep things dillind 
mai ve en/^^ that in themfclvcs are different, z.xc Occa/m of demmtnatmgldca.s diftntcl or 
confused, by a fecrct and unobferv’d Reference the Mind makes of its /i/coa to fuch 
Names. This perhaps will be fuller underftood, after what I fay of Words, in 
the third Book, has been read and confider’d. But without taking notice 
of fuch a Reference of Ideao, to diftind Names, as the Signs of diftind things, ic 
will be hard to fay what a tonfus'd Idea is. And therefore when a Man deligns, 
by any Name, a fort of things, or any one particular thing, diftind from all o- 
thers ; the complex he annexes to that Name, isthe more diftinct, the more 
particular the Ideas are, and the greater and more determinate the Number and 
Order of them is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has of thefe, the more 
has ic ftill of the perceivable Differences, whereby ic is kept feparate and di- 
ftind from all Ideas belonging to their Names, even thofe that approach neareft 
to it, and thereby all Confufion with them is avoided. 

CtHfoCn making ic a difficulty to feparate two things that fliould be 

^‘^P'ltatcd, concerns always tm Ideas ', and thofe moft, which moft approach one a- 
tmtdets. nother. Whenever therefore we fufped any Idea to be confus'd, we muft exa- 
mine what other it is in danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot cafi- 
ly be feparated from : and that will always be found an Idea belonging to ano- 
ther Name, and fo fhoirid be a different thing, from which yet ic is not fuffi- 
ciently diftind, being either the fame with it, or making a Parc of it, or at leaft 
as properly call’d by that Name, as the other it is rank’d under ; and fo 

keeps 
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Ivceps not that Difference from that other Idea, which the different Names > 
import. 

■ 5k. 12. This, I think, is the Confujion proper to Ideas, which ftill carries with €(•«/««/ C««* 
it a fecrct Rctercncc to Names. At leaft, if there be any other Confufion of/nA*”* 

Idea^, this is that which moft of all diforders Mens Thonpjits and Difeourfes : 

Ideas, as rank’d under Names, being thofe that for tlie molt pare Men reafon of 
within thcmfelves, and always thofe which they commune about with others. 

And therefore where there are fuppos’d two different Ideas mark'd by two diffe- 
rent Names, wliich are not as diftinguifliable as the Sounds thatftand for them, 
there never fails to be Confufion : And where any Idem are dillinft, as the Ideas 
of thofe two Sounds they are mark’d by, there can be between them no Confufion, 
fhe ll'^ay to prevent^, is to colled and unite into our complex Idea, as prccifely 
as is pofliblc, all thofe Ingredients whereby it is differenc’d from others ; and to 
them fo united in a determinate Number and Order, apply ttcddily the fame 
Name. But tliis neither accommodating Men’s Eafe or Vanity, or ferving any 
Dcfign but tliat of naked Truth, which is not always the thing aim’d at, fuch 
Exadnefs is rather to be wiCb’d than hop’d for. And ffnee the loofe Application 
of Names to undetermin’d, variable, and almoft no Ideas, ferve both to cover 
our own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, which goes for 
Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no wonder that moft Men Ihould 
ufe it themfclves, whilft they complain of it in others. Tho’, I think, no fmall 
part of the Conjtfion to be found in the Notions of Men, might by Care and In- 
genuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every wdiere wilful. Some 
Ideas arc fo complex, and made up of fo many Parts, that the Memory docs not 
cafily retain the very fame prccifc Combination of ftmple Idem under one Name ; 
much lefs arc we able conftantly to divine for what precife complex Idea fuch 
a Name ftands in another Man’s life of it. Fiom the fir/l of the/e, follows 
Confufion in a Man’s own Rcafoniiigs and Opinions within liimfclf ; from the 
latter, frequent Confufion in difeourfing and arguing with others. But having 
more at large treated of Words, their Defefts and Abuies, in the following 
Book, I fliall here fay no more of it. Complex Ideas 

§.13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Collcftions, and fo Variety of fim- maytediPmsi 
pie ones, may accordingly I/every clear and dfiintl tn one part, and very obfeure and P»rt, 

confufd m another. In a Man who fpeaks of a Ch timed} on, or a Body of a thou- 
fand Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be very confus’d, tho’ that of the Num- 
ber be very dittiniit ; fo that he being able to dilcourfc and demonftrate con- 
cerning that part of his complex Idea, wliich depends upon the Number of a 
Thoufand, he is apt to think he has a diftinft Idea of a Chiliaedren ; though it be 
plain he has no precife Idea of its Figuie, fo as to diftinguilh it by that, from 
one that hiis but ppp Sides j the not obferving whereof, caufes no fmall Error 
in Mens Thoughts, and Confufion in their Difeourfes, 

$. 1 4. He that thinks he has a diftinft Idea of the Figure of a Chtliaedron, let 
him for trial-fake take another parcel of the fame uniform Matter, viz,. Gold, cenfufi»n‘'m ** 
or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figure of ppp Sides : He will, 1 «»r Argumgt. 
doubt not, be able to diftingnifli thefe two Ideas one from another, by the num- 
ber of Sides ; and reafon and argue diftinAly about them, whilft he keeps his 
Thoughts and Rcafoning to that part only of thefe IJeat, which is contain’d in 
their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal 
Numbers, and of the other nor, tXc. But when he goes about to diftinguilh 
them by their Figure, he will there be prcfently at a lofs, and not be able, I 
think, to frame in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diftind from the other, by 
the bare Figure of thefe two Pieces of Gold ; as he could, if the fame parcels 
of Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five Sides. In which 
incomplcat Ideas, we arc very apt to irapofe on our fclyes, and wrangle with 
others, efpecially where they have particular and familiar Names. For being 
fatisfy’d in that part of the Idea, which we have clear ; and the Name which is 
familiar to us, being apply’d to the whole, containing that part alfo which is 
imperfedi: and obfeure ; we are apt to ufe it for that confus’d Part, and draw 
Dedudions from it, in the obfeure part of its Signification, as confidently as wc 
do from the ocher. 
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§.15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity , wc arc apt to 
think we have a polirivc comprehenfive Idea of it, which is as much as to fay^ 
that there is no part of that Duration which is not clearly contain’d in our 
hkn. ’Tis true, that he that thinks fo may have a clear Idea of Duration ; He 
may alfo have a very clear Idea of a very great Length of Duration ; he may 
alfo have a clear Idea of the Comparifon of that great one with ftill a greater : 
But it not being pofllble for him to include in his Idea of anj' Duration, let it 
be as great as it w’ll, the whole Extent together of a Duration where he fup- 
pofes no End, that Part of his Idea, which is ftill beyond the Bounds of that 
large Duration, he rcpjrrfents to his own Thouglits, is very obfeure and unde- 
termin’d. And hence it is, that in Difputcs and Rcafonings concerning Eter- 
nity, or any other Infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involv^our fclvcs in ma- 
nifeft Abfurditics. 

§. 1(5. In Matter ’ve hxve no clear Ideas of the Smallncfs of Parts much be- 
yond the fmallcfl that o.cur to any of our Senfes : and tiicrefore when we talk 
of the Divilibility of Matter m nifimtum, tho’ vve have clear Ideas of Divilion 
and Divilibility, and have alfo clear Ideas of Parts made out of a whole by Di- 
vilion ; yet we have but very obfeure and confus’d Ideas of Corpufcles, or mi- 
nute Bodies fo to be divided, when by former Divilions they are reduc’d to a 
bmallntfs much exceeding the Perception of any of our Senfes ; and fo all tliac 
wc have clear and diftiiKl;! Ideas of, is of what Divifion in general or abftradtly 
is, and the Relation of Ikum and Vars : But of the Bulk of the Body, to be 
tlius infinitely divided after certain Progreflions, I think, wc have no clear nor 
diflindt Idea at all. For 1 ask any one, whether taking the fmalleft Atom of 
Dull: he ever law, he has any difliiufl Idea (bating Hill the Number which con- 
cerns not Exten/ion ) betwixt the 1 00,000, and the 1 000,000 Part of it. Or 
if he thinks he can refine his Ideas to that dcgice, witliouc loling fight of them, 
let him add ten Cyphers to each of thofe Numbers. Such a degree of Smallncls 
is not unreafonable to be fuppos’d, fince a Divifion carry ’d on fo far, brings it 
no nearer the End of infinite Divifion, than tlie firft Divifion into two Halfs 
docs. 1 muft confefs, for my part, 1 have no clear diftincft Ideas of the (diffe- 
rent Bulk or Extenfionof thofe Bodies, having but a very obfeure one of either 
of them. So that, I think, when wc talk of Divifion of Bodies in infinimn, 
out Idea of their diftinifl Bulks, which is the Subjei^t and Foundation of Divi- 
fion, comes, after a little Progreflion, to be confounded, and almoft loft in Ob- 
feurity. For that Idea, which is to reprefent only Bignefs, muft be very ob- 
feure and confus’d, whicli wc cannot diftinguilh Horn one ten times as big, but 
only by Number ; fo that wc have clear dillir.dt Ideas, wc may fay, of ten 
and one, but no diftin( 5 t Ideas of two fuch Extciilions. ’Tis plain from hence, 
that when wc talk of infinite Divilibility of Body, or Extenfion, our diftinift and 
clear Ideas are only of Numbers ; but the clear diftiiuS: Ideas of Extenfion, af- 
ter fome Progrefs of Divifion, is quite loft : and of fuch minute Parts we 
have no diftinit Ideas at all ; but it returns, as all our Ideas of Infinite do, at 
laft to that of Number always to be added ; but thereby never amounts to any 
diftind: Idea of adual infinite Parts. We have, ’tis true, a clear Idea of Di- 
vifion, as often as we think of it ,• but thereby we have no more a clear Idea of 
infinite Parts in Matter, than wc have a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by 
being able ftill to add new Numbers to any affign’d Number we have ; Endlefs 
Divilibility giving us no more a clear and diftind Idea of adually infinite Parts, 
than endlefs Addibility (if I may fo (peak) gives us a clear and diftind Idea of 
an aiftually infinite Number j they both being only in a Power ftill of increafing 
the Number, be it already as great as it will. So tliat of what remains to be 
added (wherein confifts the Infinity) wc have but an obfeure, imperfed, and 
contus’d Idea ; from or about which we can argue or reafon with no Certainty 
or Clearncfs, no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number of which 
wc have no fuch diftind Idea as we have of 4 or 100 j but only this relative ob- 
feure one, that compar’d to any other, it is ftill bigger : And wc have no more 
a clear pofitive Idea of it when we fay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,000,000, than if wc fliould (ay it is bigger than 40, or 4 j 400,000,000, 
having no nearer a Proportion to the End of Addition, or Number, than 4. 
For he chat adds only 4 to 4, and fo proceeds, (hall as fbon come to the End of 
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all Addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to 400,000,000* And fb likewire 
ijQ, Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as much a pohtive 
coihplcat I^a of Eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 of Ye>«» v*For 
what remains of Eternity beyond either of thefe two Numbers of Years, is as 
clear to the one ‘as the other j i. e. neither of them has any clear pofitive Idea 
of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on,, fhall as foon 
reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of Years, and loon; or if lie 
pleafe, doubles the Incrcafc as often as he will : The rcmahiing Abyfs being 
hill as far beyond the End of all thefe Progreflions, as it isifm the Length of 
a Day or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any Piopc^TT^ to infinite f at d 
therefore our Meat, which are ail finite, cannot bear anJ’T Thus it is alfo in 
our Idea of Extenjion, when we increafe it by Addition, as well as when we di- 
minifh it by Divifion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite Space* Af- 
ter a few Doublings of thofc Ideas of Extenfion, wliaWi arc the largeft we arc 
acciiftom’d to have, we lofe the clear diftinft Idea of tha Space : It becomes a 
confufedly great one, with a Surplus of ftill greater ; a\out which, when wc 
would argue or reafon, wc fliall always find our felves at I lofs ; confus’d Iikas 
in our Arguings and Deductions from that part of them which is confus’d, alwaj s 
leading iis into Confufion. 


CHAP. XXX. 

Of Red and Fantajlical Ideas. 

$• i.TTESIDES what wc have already mention’d concerning Mw, other Ideas 
fj Conliderations belong to them, in reference to things from whence they eonfarmMe tt 
are taken, or which they may be fiippos’J to reprefent ; and thus, I think, they 
may come under a threefold Diftin£tion ; and arc, 

Ftrfty Either real or fantaflical. 

Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 

T’hirdly, True or falfe* 

Ftrfl, By real Ideal, 1 mean fuch as have a Foundation in Nature ; fuch as 
have a Conformity with the real Being and Exillencc of things, or with their 
Archetypes. Fantaflical or Chimerical, 1 call fuch as have no Foundation in Na- 
ture, nor have any Conformity with that Reality of Being to which they arc ta- 
citly referr’d as to their Archetypes* If wc examine the fcveral forts of Ideas be- 
fore-mention ’d, we ftiall find that, 

§• 2. Fnfl, Our fimpte Ideas are all leal, all agree to the Reality of things, simple Ideas 
Not that they are ail of them the Images or Reprefentations of what does cxifl ; nH real. 
the contrary whereof, in all but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been 
already fhewn. But tho’ Whitenefs and Coldncfs are no more in Snow than 
Pain is ; yet thofe Ideas of Whitenefs and Coldncfs, Pain, &c. being in us 
the Effects of Powers in things without us, ordain’d by our Maker to produce 
in us fuch Senfations ; they are real Ideas in us, whereby wc dilfinguifli the 
Qualities that are really in things themfclvcs. For thefe fcveral Appearances 
being defign’d to be the Marks whereby wc are to know and diftinguifli things 
which we have to do with, our Ideai do as well ferve us to that purpofe, and 
are as real diftinguifhing Charafters, whether they be only conftant Eftefts, or 
clfc exaft Refemblances of fomething in the things tlicmfcives j the Reality 
lying in that fteddy Correfpondence they have with the diftind Conftitutions 
of real Beings. But whether they anfwer to thofe Conftitutions, as to Caufes ' 
or Patterns, it matters not ; it fuffices that they are conftantly produc’d by 
them. And thus our fimple Ideas are all real and true, becaufe they anfwer and 
agree to thofe Powers of things which produce them in our Minds, that being 
all that is requifite to make them real, and not Fictions at PJeafure. For in 
limple Ideas (as has been fhewn) the Mind is wholly confin’d to the Operation 
of things upon it, and can make to it felf no fimple Idea, more than what it has 
receiv’d. 
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c«w/>/fx Ideal, §. ‘TIjo’ the Mind be wholly paffive in refpcA of its fimple Ideas yet, I 
are voluntary may fay, it is HOC fo in refpeft of its complex Ideas : tor thofe beine 

Combmattons. /oils of fimple Ideas put together, and united under one general Name ; 

’tis plain chat the Mind of Man ufes feme kind of Liberty, in forming thofe 
complex Ideat : How elfe comes it to pafs that one Man’s Itka of Gold, or 
Jiiftice, is different from another’s ? but becaiife he has put in or left out 
of his fome limplc Idea, which the ocher has not. The Qiicftion then is. 

Which of thefe a^jx: real, and which barely imaginary Combinations? What 

Collcftions agree ^thc Reality of things, and what not ? And to this I fay. 
That, . ' > 

Mix'd Modes §. s\. Secondly, Modes and Relations having no other Reality but what they 

made of confi- ijjvc in the Miiids of M 11, there is nothing more requir’d to thofe kind of Ideas 
/?(•»( Ideas, «« make them real, bun that they be fo fram’d, that there be a Pollibility of 

' exifting conformable to jncm. Thefe Ideas themfelves being Archetypes, can- 
not differ from their Aifehetypes, and fo cannot be ihmiertcal, unlcls any one will 

jumble together in th^m inconfiftent Ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the 
Names of a known Lafiiguage aUIgn’d to them, by which he that has them in his 
Mind would lignify them toothers, fo bare Poffibility of exilling is not enough ; 
they muft have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name that 
is given them, that they may not be thought fantaflical ; as it a Man would 
give the Name of Jufticc to that Idea, which common Ufe calls Liberality- 
But this Fantaftiealnefs relates more to Propriety of Speech, than Reality of 
Ideas : For a Man to be undifturb’d in Danger, fcdatcly to conlider what is 
fitteft to be done, and to execute it fteddily, is a mix’d Mode, or a complex 
Ideaoi an Adion which may exift. But to be undiflurb’d in Danger, without 
uling one’s Rcafon or Indullry, is what is alfo poffible to be ■, and lo is as real 
an Idea as the other. Tho’ the firft of thefe h.iving the Name Courage given to 
it, may, in refpeft of that Name, be a right or wrong But the chcr, 

whilft it has not a common receiv’d Name of any known Language affign’d to 
it, is not capable of any Deformity, being made with no reference to any thing 
but it felt. 

'Thirdly, Out co7»/)/ex Ideas pf being made all of them in rc- 

fl ^ncesar^e'al f^^cncc to things exilling without us, and intended to be Reprefentarions of 
ji>k«/i<M^r«Subftances, as they really are, are no farther seal, than as they are fiich Combi- 
vuhtheExf nations of fimple Ideas, as are really united, and co-cxift in things without us. 
ftenctof things. Qj^ contrary, thofe are fantaflnal which are made up of fuch Colledtions of 
fimple Ideas as were really never united, never were found together in any Sub- 
ftance; v.g. a rational Creature, conlilling of a Horfe’s Head, join’d to a Body 
of human Shape, or fuch as the Centaurs are deferib’d : or, a Body yellow, very 
maleable, fufible, and fix’d but lighter than common VVatcr : or an uniform, 
unorganiz’d Body, conlilling, as to Senfe, all of fimilar Parts, with Perception 
and voluntary Motion join’d to it. Whether fuch Subftances as thefe can pof- 
fibly cxift or no, ’tis probable we do not know : But be that as it will, thefe 
ideas of Subftances being made conformable to no Pattern exilling that we know, 
and confining of fuch Collcftions of Ideas, as no Subllancc ever fhew’d us pnited 
together, they ought to pafs with us for barely imaginary : But much more arc 
thofe complex Ideas fo, which contain in them any Inconlillcncy or Contradiftion 
of their Parts. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

0/ Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 

Meosuatelic- Ideas, fome arc adequate, and fome are inadequate. Thofe 

as arefueh at I call adequate, which petfe&ly reprefent thofe Archetypes which the 

ferfeFily refrf Mind fuppofes them taken from ; which it intends them to Hand for, and to 
ftnt their Ar which it refers them. Inadequate Ideas arc fuch, which arc but a partial or in- 
thttyfu. complcat Reprefentation of thofe Archetypes to which they are referr’d. Upon 
which account it is plain, 
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$.2. Fnfty That att our Jimple Ideas are adequate. Becaufe being nothing but 
ifhc Effcfts of certain Powers in things, fitted and ordain'd by G O D to pro- 
diTce. fuch Senfations in us, they cannot but be correfpondenc and ad^uatft ^p / 
thofe Powers : and we are fure they agree to the Reality of things. 'Vor iF 
Sugar produce in us the Ideas which we call Whitenefs and SwKctnefs, we arc 
fure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thofe Ideas in our Minck, or clfc they 
could not have been produc’d by it. And fo each Senfation anfmring the Pow- 
er that operates on any of out Senfes, the Idea fo produc’d is a real Idea, (and 
not a Fidion of the Mind, which has no Power to produce My fimple Idea ; } 
and cannot but be adequate, fince it ought only to anfwer^i^Power : And fo 
all fimple Ideas are adequate. ’Tis true, the things produfttaj^n us thefe fimple 
Ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if thy^re only the Caul'cs 
of them j but as if thofe Ideas were real Beings in them. | For tho’ Fire be call’d 
painful to the Touch, whereby is fignify’d the Powerlof producing in us the 
Idea of Pain, yet it is denominated alfo Light and Hot\ as if Light and Heat 
were really fomething in the Fire more than a Power to ^ite thefe Ideas m us; 
and therefore are call’d Qualities in, or of the Fire. Bu| thefe being nothing, 
in truth, but Powers to excite fuch Ideas in us, I muft, in that fenfe, be under- 
fiood when I fpcak of fecondary Qualities, as being in things ; or of their Ideas^ 
as being in the Objeds that excite them in us. Such ways of fpeaking, though 
accommodated to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be well un- 
derftood ; yet truly fignify nothing but thofe Powers which are in things to ex- 
cite certain Senfation or Ideas in us : fince were there no fit Organs to receive 
the Imprcffions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind join’d to thofe 
Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat by thofe Imprelfions from the 
Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or Heat in the World, 
than there would be Pain, if there were no fenfible Creature to feel it, tho’ the 
Sun Ihould continue juft as it is now, and Mount t^tna flame higher than ever 
it did. Solidity and Extenfion, and the Termination of it. Figure, with Mo- 
tion and Reft, whereof we have the Ideas, would be really in the World as they 
are, whether there were any fenfible Being to perceive them or no : And there- 
fore we have reafon to look on thofe as the real Modifications of Matter, 
and fuch as are the exciting Caufes of all our various Senfations from Bodies. 

But this benigan Enquiry not belonging to this Place, 1 fiiall enter no farther 
into it, but proceed to fhew what complex Ideas ate adequate, and what 
nor. 

$. 3. Secondly, Our complexldtas of Modes, being voluntary Colledions of fim- 
pie Ideas which the Mind puts together without reference to any real Arche- »dtqu»tt. 
types or ftanding Patterns exifting any where, are and cannot but be adequate 
Ideas. Becaufe they not being intended for Copies of things really exifting, but 
for Archetypes made by the Mind to rank and denominate things by, cannot 
want any thing ; they having each of tliem that Combination of ideas, and 
thereby that Pcrfe£fion which the Mind intended they Ihould : fo that the 
Mind acquiefees in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the 
Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meeting in three Angles, I have a com- 
pleat Idea, wherein I require nothing elfe to make it perfed. That the Mind 
is fatisfy’d with the Perfedion of this its Idea, is plain in that it docs not con- 
ceive, that any Underftanding hath, or can have a more compleat or perfed Idea 
of that thing it fignifies by the word 'triangle, fuppofing it to cxift, than it felf 
has in that complex Idea of three Sides, and three Angles •, in which is con- 
tain’d all that is, or can be efl'ential to it, or nccefl'ary to compleat it, where- 
cver or however it exifts. But in our Ideas of Subfiances it is otherwife. FoC 
there defiring to copy things as they really do exift, and to reprefent to ouc 
felves that Conftitution on which all their Properties depend, we perceive que 
Ideas attain not that Perfedion we intend : We find they ftill want fomething 
we fliould be glad were in them j and fo arc all inadequate. But mix'd Modes 
and Relations, being Archetypes without Patterns, and fo having nothing 
to reprefent but thcmfclves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being fo 
to it felf. He that at firft pot together the Idea of Danger perceiv’d, Ab- 
fonce ol Difordcr from Fear, fedate Confideration from what was juftly to be 
done, and executing, of that without Difturbance, or being deterred by the 

Danger 
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Danger of ir, had certainly in his Mind chat complex Idea made up of that 
Combination ; and intending to be nothing clfe, but what it is, nor to have 
Vtr ^vaav -other fimple Ideas, but what it hath, it could not alfo but be an ad^ 
^ate laea : And laying this up in his Memory, with the name Courage annex’d 
to it, to (ignify if'to others, and denominate from thence any Adtion he fbould 
obferve to agree' with it, had thereby a Standard to meafure and denominate 
Adionsby, asVhey agreed to it. Idea thus made, and laid up fora Pat- 

tern, mult neceffarily be adequate, being referr’d to nothing elfe but it fclf, nor 
made by any otft^r Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that hclt 
made this Combf^**‘^n. 

Utitt inr^e- §. 4. Indeed anOi|...r coming after, and in Converfation learning from him the 
»■««* may di^e any /ifd, to which he gives that name different 

Autf'or apply ’d it to, and has in his Mind, when he ufes it. 
And in this Cafe, if ht* deligns that his Idea in Thinking Ihould be conform- 
able to the other’s Idrt, as the name he ufes in fpeaking is conformable in 
Sound to his, from fVhom he learn’d it, his Idea may be very wrong and 
inadequate: Becaufeirf this Cafe, making the other Man’s idw the Pattern of 
his l^a in thinking, as the other Man’s Word or Sound is the Pattern of his 
in fpeaking, his Idea is fo far defe6tive and inadequate, as it is difram from the 
Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to exprefs and figmfy by 
the Name he ufes for it ; which Name he would have to be a Sign of the other 
Man’s Idea (to which, in it’s proper Ufe, it is primarily annex’d) and of his 
own, as agreeing to it : To which, if his own does not exaSly correfpond, it is 
faulty and inadequate. 

§. 5. Therefore thefe complex Ideas ef Modes, when they are referr’d by the 
Mind, and intended to correfpond to the Ideas in the Mind of fomc other in- 
telligent Being, exprefs ’d by the Names we apply to them, they may be very de- 
ficient, inadequate; becaufe they agree not to that, which the Mind 

defigns to be their Archetype and Pattern : In which relped only, any Idea 
of Modes can be wrong, imperfed or inadequate. And on this Account our Ideas 
of mix'd Modes are the mod liable to be faulty of any other ; but this refers 
more to proper fpeaking, than knowing right. 

lieu »f Sub- 6. Thirdly, what Ideas we have of Subflances, I have above flicwn. Now 


ms 

f^rrd ft real 
Ejft'nees, not 

mdtqumtt. 


thole Ideas have in the Mind a double Reference : 1 . Sometimes they are referr’d 
to a fuppos’d real Eflence of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they arc 
only defign’d to be Pictures and Reprefentations in the Mind of Things that 
do exift by Ideas of thofc Qualities that are difcoverablc in them. In both which 
ways, thefe Copies of thofe Originals and Archetypes, are imperfeft and ina- 


dequeue. 

Ftrft, It is ufual for Men to make the Names of Subllances Hand for Things, 
as fuppos’d to have certain real Efl'ences, whereby they arc of thi.s or that Spe- 
cies : And Names Handing for nothing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, 
they muft confcqncntly refer their Ideas to fuch real Efl'ences, as to their Ar- 
chetypes. That Men (efpccially fuch as have been bred up in the Learning 
taught in this Part of the World) do fuppofe certain fpccifick Elfences of Sub- 
ilances, which each Individual, in its feveral kinds, is made conformable to. 


and partakes of; is fofar from needing Proof, that it will be thought ftrangc if 
any one fhould do otherwife. And thus they ordinarily apply the fptcifick 
Names they rank particular Subflances under, to Things as diflinguilh’d by 
fuch fpecifick real Elfences. Who is there almoft, who would not take it a- 
mifs, if it fhould be doubted, whether he call’d himfelf Man, with any other 
Meaning, than as having the real Eflence of a Man ? And yet if you demand 
what thofe real Elfences are, ’tis plain Men arc ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the Ideas they have in their Minds, being referr’d 
to real Elfences, as to Archetypes which are unknown, muft be fo far from be- 
ing adequate, that they cannot be fuppos’d to be any Reprefentation of them 
at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subflances, arc, as it has been (hewn, 
certain CoU^ions of Ample Ideas that have been obferv’d or fuppos’d con- 
ilantly to exift together. But fuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Elfence 
of any Subftance; for then the Properties we difcover in that Body, would de- 
pend on that complex Idea, and be dcduciblc from it, and their nccclTary Con- 


nexion 
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nedion with it be known ; as all Properties of a Triangle depend on, and as 
far as they are difcoverable, are deducible from the complex idea of three 
Lines, including a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Jd^s of^^^ 
fiances, are not contain’d fuch Ideas, on which all the othef. .(Qualities*, .-0*1^ 
to be found in them, do depend. The common Idea Men have of L on, is a Bo- 
dy of a certain Colour, Weight and Hardnefs ; and a Property that they look 
on as belonging to it, is Mallcablcnefs. But yet this Property, has no neceflary 
Connexion with that complex Idea, or any part of it : Andjthere is no more 
reafon to think that Malleablenefs depends on that Colour, Weight and Hard- 
nefs, than that that Colour, or that Weight depends oni^^lleablcnefs. And 
yet, tho’ wc know nothing of thefe real Efl'ences, thc^j^J^iothing more ordi- 
nary, than that Men fhould attribute the forts of Thiijgi/o fuch Ellences. The 
particular parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring ^ have on my Finger, is 
forwardly, by moft Men, fuppos’d to have a real En'dice, whereby it is Gold ; 
and from whence thofe Qualities flow, which 1 find ii\it, ■V75i..its peculiar Co- 
lour, Weight, Hardnefs, Fofibility, Fixednefs, and cHinge of Colour upon a 
flight touch of Meicury, &c. This Efl'ence, from wi|Ch all thefe Properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and fearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
difeover ; The fartheft I can go, is only to prefume, that it being nothing but 
Body, its real Elfcncc, or internal Conftitudon, on which thefe Qualities de- 
pend, can be nothing but the Figure, Size and Conneftion of its folid Parts; 
of neither of which, having any dillind Perception at all, can I have any Idea 
of its Elfcncc, which is the Caufe tliat it has that particular fliining Yellownefs, 
a greater Weight thin any thing I know of the fame Bulk, and a Fitnefs to 
have its C.)lo..r chang’d by the touch of Quick-filver. If any one will fay, that 
the real Edence and internal Conftitution, on which thefe Properties depend, 
is not the Figure, Size and Arangement or Connedion of its folid Parts, but 
fomerhing clfc, cjli’d its particular Form ; I am farther from having any Idea 
of its real Elfcncc, tlnin I was before : for I have an ldeao( a Figure, Size and Si- 
tuation of folid Parts in general, tho’ I have none of the particular Figure, Size, 
or putting together of Parts, wliereby the Qualities above- mention’d arc pro- 
duc’d ,- which Qiialities I find in that particular parcel of Matter that is on my 
Fii gcr, and not in another paved of Matter, with which I cut the Pen I write 
with. But when I am told, that fomething befidcs the Figure, Size and Po- 
fture of the folid Parts of that Body, is its ElT.ncc, fomething call’d fubflantial 
Fotfn ; of that, 1 confefs, 1 have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound Form, 
which is far cnoi.gh from an Idea of its real Efl'ence, or Conftitution. The like 
Ignorance as 1 have of the real Eflcnce of this particular Subftance, I have alfo 
of the real Efl'ence of all other natural ones : Of which Eifenccs, I confefs I 
have no diftind Has at all ; and I am apt to fuppofe others, when they exa- 
mine theirown Knowledge, will find in themfclves, in this one Point, the fame 
lort of Ignorance. 

§. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel of Matter on my 
Finger, a general Name already in Ufe, and denominate it Gold, do they not 
ordinarily, or are they not underftood to give it that Name as belonging to a 
particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Efl'ence •, by having of which 
Efl’ence, this particular Subftance comes to be of that Species, and to be call’d 
by that Name ? If it be fo, as it is plain it is, the Name, by which Things are 
mark’d, as having that Effence, muft be referr’d primarily to that Eflence ; and 
conlequently the Idea to which that Name is given, muft bereferc’d alfo to that 
Elfcncc, and be intended to reprefent it. Which Efl'ence, fince they, who fo 
ufe the Names, know not, their Ideas of Subflances muft be aO adequate in that 
refpeCt, as not containing in them that real Efl'ence which the Mind intends 
they fhould. 

§. 8. Secondly, Thofe who negle&ing that ulelcfs Suppofition of unknown Me** •/ SmU 
real Efl’ences, whereby they are diftinguifh’d, endeavour to copy the Subftanccs.^^*"* ^ - 
that exift in the World, by putting together the /drai of thofe fenfiblc Quali-J^„*^j/J{ 
ties which arc found co cxifting in them, tho* they come much nearer a Likenefs tiu, <•« a 
of them, than thofe who imagine they know not what real fpecifick Eflcnces , imudtqnm. 
yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate Idtos of thofe Subftances they would 
thus copy into their Minds; nor do thofe Copies exadily and fully contain all 
Vol. I. Z that 
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that is to be found in their Archetypes, fiecaufo chofe Qualities, and Powers of 
jubilances, whereof' we make their complex Jdeas^ are fo many and various^ 
Mien’s coujplex Idea contains them all. That our abliradt Ideas of Sub- 
flances ou not contai)! in them all the fimplc Ideas that arc united in tlie things 
themfelves, is evident, in that Men do rarely put into their complex Idea of 
any Subllance, aji the Ample I^as they do know tocxift in it. Becaufc endea- 
vouring to make tjie Signification of their fpecifick Karnes as clear, and as little 
rumberfom as thiy can, they make their fpccifick Ideas of the forts of Subllan- 
ces, for the moft Jj^rt, of a few of thofe Ample I<ka\ which are to be tound in 
them : But thefc Hawing no original Precedency, or Right to be put in, and 
make the fpeciAck r.nore than others that arc left our, ’tis plain that both 
thefe ways our Ideas iff^bftances are dcAcient and inadequate. The limple Ideasy 
whereof we make our cohiplex ones of Subftances, are all of them (bating on- 
ly the Figure and Bulk of fome forts) Poweis, which being Relations to other 
Subftances, we can nevc^ be furc that we know all the Powers that are in any 
one Body, till we ha%. try’d what Changes it is Atted to give to, or receive 
from other Subftances, An their fcveral ways of Application : Which being im- 
pofliblc to be try’d upon any one Body, much Icfs upon all, it is impoffible we 
Ihould have adequate Ideas of any Subftance, made up of a Colledion of all its 
Properties. 

§. p. Whofoever Arftlit on a parcel of that fort of Subftance we denote by 
the word Go/d, could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he obferv’d in 
that Lump, to depend on its real Effence or internal Conftitution. Therefore 
thofe never went into liis Idea of that Species of Body ; but its peculiar Colour, 
perhaps, and Weight, were the Arft he abllratted from it, to make the complex 
Idea of rhat Species. Which both arc but Powers ; the one to afiedl our Eyes 
after fuch a manner, and to produce in us that Licit we call Yellow ; and the o- 
thcr to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being put into a pair 
of equal Scales, one againft another. Another perhaps added to thefe the Ideas 
of PuAbiliry and Fixednefs, two other paffive Powers, in relation to the Ope- 
ration of Fire upon it; another, its Dudtiliryand Solubility in Aq. Regia, two 
other Powers relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in changing iis out- 
ward Figure or Separation of it into infcnAble Parts. Thefe, or part of thefe, 
put together, ufually make the complex Jdta in Mens Minds, of that fort of 
Body we call Gold. 

§ to. But no one, who hath conAder’d the Properties of Bodies in general, 
or this fort in particular, can doubt that this call’d Go/d has iiiAnite other Pro- 
perties, not contain’d in that complex Idea. Some who have examin’d this 
Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten rimes as many Proper- 
ties in Go/d, all of them as infcparablc from its internal Conftitution, as its Co- 
lour or Weight ; And, ’tis probable, if any one knew all the Properties that 
arc by divers Men known ofthis Metal, there would an hundred times as many 
Ideas go to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet lias in his ; and yet 
perhaps that not be the thoufandth part of what is to be difcover’d ink. The 
Changes which that one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a 
due Application, exceeding far not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear fo much a Paradox to any one, who will but 
conlidcr how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties of that one, no 
very compound Figure, a Triangle ; tho’ it be no fmall number that are already 
by Mathematicians difcover’d of it. 

Ideas »f sbJ- §. 1 1. So that all our complex Ideas «/ Subfiances are imperfei^ and inadequate, 
fiences, Which would bc fo alfo in Mathematical Figures, if we were to have our 
^tkcnku»ii- them, only by collefling their Properties in reference to other 

Figures. How uncertain and iraperfed would our ideas be of an EUtpfit, if we 
inedequete. had no other Idea of it, but fome few of its Properties ? Whereas having in 
our plain Idea the whole Eflence of that Figure, we from thence difeover thofe 
Properties, and demonftratively fee how they flow, and arc infcparablc from it. 

Ideas §. la. Thus the Mind has three forts of abftrad Ideas or nominal Efl'cnccs : 

*^»*‘*> Firfl, Simple Ideas, which are idjortt or Copies ; but yet certainly adequate. 

McqiMse. Becaufe being intended to exprefs nothing but the Power in things to produce 
in the Mind fuch a Senfation, that Sehiacion, when it is produc’d, cannot buc 

be 
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be the Eti'eft of that Power. So tlic Paper I write on, having the Power, in the 
Light (1 fpeak according to the common Notion of Light) to produce in me . 
the Seniation which 1 call White, it cannot but be the Effl'dl of fuch a Power.y 
in fomerhing witliout the Mind j lince the Mind has not the Power ■O/'"*’ 
any fuch Idea in it fclf, and being meant for nothing clfe buf ilie Eftedt of fuch a 
Power, that limple Idea is real and adequate : the Senfation of White, in my 
mind, being the Elfcdi of that Power j which is in the Paper to produce it, is 
perfedtly adequate to that Power ; orelfe, tliat Power would produce a different 
Idea. f'’ 

§. j 3. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Stihflames are Eclypes. Copies too ; but ideas of Sub. 
not perfedt ones, not adequate : which is very evident t^ 'y Mind, in that i' Jiatues »ye 
plainly perceives that whatever Collcdtion of fimple makes of any Sub- 'iy-lvrct, m- 

ftance that exifts, it cannot be fare that it exadtiy anf^CB all tliat are in that 
Subftance : fince not having try’d all the Operations, oiiall other Subftanccs upon 
it, and found all the Alterations it would receive fronll or caufe in other Snb- 
ftances, it cannot have an exadf adequate Colledfion of alrats adtive and paflive Ca- 
pacities j and fo mt have an adequate complex Idea of the powers of any Subdance 
exiding, and its Relations, winch is that fort of compleil A/rn of Subdanccs we 
have. And after all, it we could have, and adtually had in our complex Idea, 
an exadf Collcdtion ot all the fecondary C^ialiticsor Powers of any Subdance, we 
fhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the Eflence of that thing. For fince the 
Powers or Qualities that arc obfervable by us, are not the real Elfencc of that 
Subdance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collcdtion whatfoever of 
thefe Qualities, cannot be tlic real Eflcncc of that thing. Whereby it is plain, 
that our of Subdanccs arc not adequate ; are not what the Mind intends tlicm 
to be. Bclidcs, a Man has no Idea of Subdance in general, nor knows what Sub- 
llance is in it felf. 

§. 14. fhirdly. Complex Vk'zs of Modes and Relatkits, Originals and Arche- id„j 
types; arc not Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real Exidence, to and RclaHom, 
winch the Mind intends them to be conformable, andexadtJy to anfwcr. Thek '^''chetjpn, 
being fuch Collcdtions of fimple Ideas, that the Mind it felf puts together, and fuch 
Collettions, that each of them contains in it prccifcly all that the Mind intends it 
fiiould, they are Aicherypes and Eflcnccs of Modes that may exid, and fo arc 
delign’d only for, and belong only to fuch Modes, as when they do exid, have an 
exact Conformity with thofe complex Ideas. The Ideas therefore of Modes and 
Relations cannot but be adquaie. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

Of True and Falfe Ideas. 

§. Truth and Falfliood belong, in Propriety of Speech, only to 

I Propofitions ; yet Ideas arc oftentimes term’d true or falfe (as what fa/yWproper- 
Words arc there, that are not ufed with great Latitude, and with fbme Deviari- Lhngto 
on from their fin'd and proper Significations ? ) Tho’, I tliink, that when Ideas Propefitiont. 
themfclvcs are term’d true or falfe, there is dill fomc fecrct or tacit Propofition, 
which is the Foundation of that Denomination : as we fliall fee, if we examine 
the particular Occafions wherein they come to be call’d true or falfe. In all 
which, we (hall find fome kind of Affirmation or Negation, which is the reafon 
of that Denomination. For our Ideas being nothing but bare Appearances or 
Perceptions in our Minds, cannot properly and /imply in themfclves be faid to 
be true ot falfe, no more than a fingle Name of any thing can be faid to be true 
or falfe. 

§. 2. Indeed both Ideas and Words may be faid to be true in a metaphyfical fenfe ^ . . 
of the word Truth, as all other things, that any way exid, are faid to be true ; TmLlnZtnt 
i. e. really to be fuch as they exid. Tho’ in things call’d/rw, even in that fenfe, a tacit Propc* 
there is perhaps a fccret Reference to our Ideas, look’d upon as the Standards olfit*”- 
that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propofition, tho* it be ufually not taken 
notice of. 

VoL L Z a 3: 
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m Idea\ * an §. 3 . But ’tis not in that mctaphyfical Senfe of Truth which we enquire here, 
wc examine whether our Ideas are capable of being true ox falfe ; but in 
ordinary Acceptation of rhofe words : And fo 1 fay, that the Ideas in 
“ our Mu.us being only fo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of them 

areja/je ; the Idea of a Centaur having no more Fallhood in it, when it appears 
in our Minds, than the name Centaur has Fallhood in it, when it is pronounc’d 
by our Mouths or written on Paper. For Truth or Falfbood lying always in 
lomc Affirmatioi)^ or Negation, mental or verbal, our Ideas are not utpable, any 
of them, vf being falfe, till the Mind palles fome Judgment on them ; that is, 
affiims or denies f»m<^|i in g of them. 

Ideas n/err’d §. 4 . Wheiiever^t^-y^/Mind refers any of its Ideas to any thing extraneous to 
to any tkivg, them, they are t\\&'[i'<>a&^ble to be call’d vue or falfe. Becaufe the Mind in fuch 
7»i}. ^ Reference makes a tac^ Suppofition of their Conformity to that thing : which 

Siippolition, as it happens to be true or falfe, fo the Ideas thcmfclves come to 
be denominated The/touft ufual Cafes wherein this happens, arc thefe fol- 
lowing : / 

Other Mem When [(.he Mind fuppofes any it has, conjortnable to that in 

Ideas, real otlser Allis Minds, call d by the fame comrfion Name; v.g. when the Mind in- 
Exifteme , and tends ot judges its /df.ji of Juflue, Temperance, Religion, to be the fame with 
jupfos’d real ^vliat Other Men give thofe Names to. 

vhat^’icHu- Seioudly, When the Mind fuppofes any Idea it has in it fclf, to be conformable 
fually riftr to foiiie real Extflence. Thus the two Ideas, of a Man and a Centaur, iuppos’d 
then Ideas to. to be the Ideas of real Subftanccs, arc tht one tme, and the other jalfe; the one 
having a Conformity to what has really exifted, the other not. 

Thirdly, When the Mind lejets any of its Ideas to that real Conftitution and 
EJJtme of any thing, whereon all its properties depend ; and thus the greateft 
part, it not all our Ideas of Subftances, are falfe. 

TheCanfeof $• <’• TJicfc Suppolitioiis the Mind is very apt tacitly to make concerning its 
fuih Refertn- own Lkets. But yct, if we will examine it, we (hall find it is chiefly, if not 
only, toncerning its abftrafc complex Idea\. For the natural Tendency of the 
Mind being towards Knowledge; and finding that, if it ihould proceed by and 
dwell upon only particular things, its Progrefs would be very flow, and its 
Woik endlefs : Therefore to fhortenits way to Knowledge, and make each Per- 
ception more comprehenlive ; the firft thing it does, as the Foundation of the 
ealier enlarging its Knowledge, cither by Contemplation of the things thcmfelvcs 
that it would know, or Conference with others about tlum, is to bind them 
into Bundles, and rank them fo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it gets of any 
of them, it may thereby with Aflurance extend to all of that fort; and fo ad- 
vance by larger Steps in that, which is its great bulinefs, Knowledge. This, as 
I have eU'ewhere fliew’d, is the reafon why wc collcft things under comprehen- 
livc Ideat, with Names annex’d to them, into Genera and Upeues, t.e. into Kinds 
and Sorts. 


The Caufe of 
fuih Refertn- 


§. 7 . If therefore WC will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind, and ob- 
ferve what Courfc it ufually takes in its way to Knowledge ; we ILall, I think, 
find that the Mind having got any Z/ea, which it thinks it may have ufeof, either 
in Contemplation or Difeourfe, the firlt thing it does, is to abftra<9: it, and then 
get a name to it ; and fo lay it up in its Store houfe, the Memory, as contain- 
ing the Eflence of a fort of things, of which that Name is always to be the 
Mark. Hence it is, that wc may often obferve, that when any one fees a ne\» 
thing of a kind that he knows not, he prefently asks what it is, meaning by that 
Enquiry nothing but the Name. As if the Name carry ’d with it the Knowledge 
of the Species, or the Eflence of it : whereof it is indeed ufed as the Mark, 
and is generally fuppos’d annex’d to it. 

Cauf offucb abftraft Idea being fomething in the Mind between the Thing 

Reftrmet. *^bat exifls, and the Name that is given to it ; it is in our Ideas, that both 
the Rightnefs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or Intelligiblcnefs of our 
Speaking, confifts. And hence it is, tlfat Men are fo forward to fuppofe, that 
the abflrad: Ideas they have in their Minlfls, are fuch as agree to the things exill- 
ing without them, to which they are referr’d ; and are the fame alfo, to which 
the Names they give them do by the Ufe and Propriety of that Language bc- 
loog. For whithout this double Conformity of their Ideas, they find th^y ^uld 
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both think amifs of things in thcmfelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to 
others. 

§. 9. Fnfi then, I fay, That w/jen the Truth of our Ideas is judg’d of-fy '^Simple We»s 

formity they have to the Ideas luhuh otlxr Men have^ and commonly fignify by the fame /«//>, in 
Nttme, they may be any of t hem falfe. But yet fimfle Ideas are leafl of all liable to be jo 
mtjiaken; bccaufe a Man by his Senfes, and every Day’s Obfervation, may cali-y ;^7 nIw?. 
ly fatisfy himfelf what the fimple Ideas are, which their fcveral Names that arc tut arehaji 
in common ufe Aandfor ; they being but few in number, and fuch as if he doubts teheft, 
or miftakes in, he may cafily redify by the Objeds they are to be found in. 

Therefore it is fcldom, that any one raiflakes in his Name* of|jfmple or ap- 
plies the Name Redy to the Idea Green; or the Name ivyirf, to the Idea Bitter : 
much lefs arc Men apt to confound the Names of ydf«af*belonging to diftbrenc 
Senfes ; and call a Colour by the name of a Tafle, 61. whereby it is evident, 
that the fimple Ideas they call by any Name, are comn^only the fame that others 
have and mean when they ufe the fame Names. 

§. I o. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be falfe in thiiirefpeFl ; and the cempLx Ideas of mix'd 


one fort from another, cafiiy prcfci vc thofe, who take any care in the Ufe of their 
words, from applying them to forts of Subftances, to which they do not at all be- 
long. But in mix’d Modes we arc much more uncertain ; it bdng not fo eafy 
to determine of fcveral Aftions, whether they arc to be call’d ffnfttce or Ciuelt), 

Liberality or Prodigality. And fo in referring oiir Idem to thofe of other Men, cal- 
led by the fame Names, ours may be falfe ; and the Idea in our Minds, which 
we exprefs by the word ftflney may perhaps be that which ought to have ano- 
ther Name. 

§. 1 1. But whether or no, our Ideas of mix’d Modes are more liable than any or »t Uaji it 
fort to be different from thofe of other Men, which are mark’d by the fame h thought 
Names ; this at leaft is certain, Thar this fort of Falfhood is mtuh more familiarly at~ 
tributedto our Ideas of mix’d Aides, than to any ither. When a Man is thought to 
ha.vc Idea of yufiiie, or Giatitude, ox Glory, it isfor no other reafon, but 

that his agrees not with the Lias which each of thofe Names are the Signs of in 
other Men. 

§. j 2. The Reafon whereof feems to me to be thi.s. That the abflrad Ideas of dndvhj. 
mix’d Modes, being Mens voluntary Combinations of fuch a precifeCollcbtion 
of fimple Ideas ; and lo the EHence of each Species being made by Men alone, 
whereof we have no other fcnlible Standard exiftingany where, but the Name 
it fclf, or the Definition of that Name : wc have nothing clfc to refer thefe our 
Ideas of mix’d Modes to, as a Standard to which we would conform them, but 
the Ideas of thofe who arc thought to ufe thofe Names in their moft proper Signi- 
fications ; and fo as our Ideas conform or differ from them, they pafs for true or 
falfe. And thus much concerning the Truth and FalfJmd of our Ideas, in reference 
to their Names. 

§, 13 . Secondly, As to ihoT’ruth and Falfhood of omx Ideas, in reference to the real 
Exiftence of things, when that is made the Standard of their Truth, none of them real Exiftcncet 
can be term’d falfe, but only our complex Ideas of Subfiances. none of our Ue* 

§. 14. Firfi, Our fimple Ideas being barely fuch Perceptions as God has fitted 
us to receive, and given Power to external Objefts to produce in us by efia- subflancetf 
blifii’d Laws and Ways, fuitablc to his Wifdom and Goodnefs, tho’ incompre- simple 
henfible to us, their Truth confifts in nothing clfc but in fuch Appearances as arc ideas in this 
produc’d in us, and muft be fiiitable to thofe Powers he has plac’d in external /<»/■« 
Objeds, or clfe they could not be produc’d in us: And thus anfwehng thofe 
Powers, they are what they ihould be, true Ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any Imputation of Falfhood, if the Mind (as in moft Men 1 believe it does) 
judges thefe Ideas to be in the things thcmfelves. For God, in his Wifdom, 
having fet them as Marks of Diftinition in things, wfoereby we may be able to 
difeern one thing from another, and fo chufe any of them for our Ufes, as we 
have occafiou ; it alters not the nature of our fimple Idea, whether we think that 
the Idea of Blue be in the Violet it fclf, or in our Mind only ; and only the 
Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, refledfing the Particles of 

Light, 


Hibftanccs (e- ‘‘f 

Language are 
to difiincuifh 


Ideas of mix d Modes, much more than thofe of Subftances : B(;caure in 
fpccially thofe which the common and unborrow’d Names of any 
apply ’d to) fome remarkable fenfible Qualities, ferving ordinarily 
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Lighr, aficr a ccrta n manner, to be in the Violet it fclf. For that Texture in 
the Object, by a regular and conllant Operation, producing the fame Idea of 
j^ k^ e in us, it ferves us to diftinguifli, by our b yes, that from any other thing, 
wfeherfiiat diitinguithing Maik, as it is really in the Violet, be only a peculiar 
Tc\ Line of Parts, or elfc that very Colour, the Idea whereof (whicli is in us) is 
the exatt Refemblance. And it is equally from tliat Appearance to be denomi- 
nated AV/ie, whether it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar rextute in it, that 
caiifes in us that Idea ; hiicc the name Blue notes properly nothing, but that 
Mark of Diftindtion that is in a Violet, dilecrnible only by our E,yes, whatever 
it confiftsin, that^eing beyond our Capacities dillindtiy to know, and perhaps 
would be of iefs u^y us, if we had Faculties to difeern. 
rV ove Muni §. 15. Neither wcWd it carry any Imputation o( FalJImd to our fimple Ideas, 
Jilca r/ s/h^ if by the diftercnc Scri^ure of our Organs it were fo order’d, that r/jf fame 
r^'sr fsm 'a/t'o- jhould produce in feiralMem Minds different Ideas a.t the fame time ; v. g. if 
then. the Idea that a Violet n/loduc’d in one Man’s Mind by his Eyes were the fame 

that a Mangold produc’/ in another Man’s, and vice verfa. For fince this could 
never be known, becaitc one Man’s Mind could not pafs into another Man’s Bo- 
dy to [lerceivc what Appearances were produc’d by thofe Organs ; neither the 
Ideas lieicb}', nor the Names would be at all confounded, or any Fuljhood be in 
cither. For all things that had the Texture of a Violet, producing conftantly the 
Idea which he call’d Blue ; and thofe which had the Texture of a Marigold, pro- 
ducing corllaacly the Idea which he has conftantly call’d Yellow ; whatever thofe 
Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able as regularly to diftinguifli things 
for Ms Ufc by thofe Appearances, and underftand and liguify thofe Diftindtions 
mark’d by the Names Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, or Ideas in his 
Mind, receiv’d from thofe two Flowers, were cxadly the fame with the Ideas 
in other Mens Minds'. lam ncverthclefs very apt to think, that the fenlible 
Ideas produc’d by any Objedt in different mens Mnuis, are moll commonly very 
near and undifccmibly alike. For which Opinion, I think, there might be ma- 
ny Reafo s offer’d : But that being befides my prefent Bufiiiefs, I fhall not 
trouble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, that the contrary Suppofiti- 
on, if it could be prov’d, is of little ufc, either for tlie Improvement of our Know- 
ledge, or Conveniency of Life •, and fo we need not trouble our lelvcs to axa- 

mine it. 

Id. From wiiat has been faid concerning our fimple Ideas, 1 think it evi- 
dent, That our finiple C3.n none of them be JalJe in reffecJ of things cxiding 
s't«r’ not falfe, vs'iUiout US* For tlic Ttutli of tiicfc Appearances, or Perceptions in our Minds, 
anivb}. confilting, as has been faid, only in their being anfwcrable to the Powers in 
external Objedts, to produce by our Senfes fuch Appearances in us ; and each of 
them being in the Mind, fuch as it is, fuitable to tiic Pow(.r that produc’d it, 
and which alone it reprefents ; it cannot upon that account, or as referr’d to fuch 
a Pattern, be falje. Blue or Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falle Ideas ; 
tlicfe Petceptions in the Mind are juft fuch as they are there, anfwering the Pow- 
ers appointed by God to produce them ; and fo are truely what they are and 
arc intended ^o be. Indeed the Names may be mifapply’d j but that in this re- 
Ipcdt makes no Falfehood in the Idem : as if a Man ignorant in the Enghjh Tongue 
fliould call Purple Scarlet. 

Secondly Modes ^ I^c’ither can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to the Effence 

not falfe. of any thing really cxi fling, be falfe- Bccaufe whatever complex Idea I have of any 
Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exifting, and made by Nature : It is 
not fuppos’d to contain in it any other Ideas than what it hath •, nor to reprefent 
any thing but fuch a Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus when I have the 
Id.a of fucli an Adlion of a Man, who forbears to afford himfelf fuch Meat, 
Drink, anti Clotiiing, and other Conveniences of Life as his Riches and Eftate 
will be ftifficicnt to fupply, and his Station requires, Wsstve no jalfe Idea-, but 
fuch an one as reprefents an Adfion, either as 1 find or imagine it and fo is ca- 
pable of neitlar 'Truth or Falfbood. Bur when I give the Name Frugality, or 
Venue to this A6lion, then it may be call’d 3l falfe Idea, if thereby it be fuppos’d 
to agree with that Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, the Name oi Frugali- 
ty doth belong ; or to be conformable to that Law, which is the Standard of 
Vertue and Vice. 

$. i8. 
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§. 18. 'Thirdly y Qox complex Idas of Subflancesy being all referred to Patterns in Th’ ■''/', Ideas 
things themfelvesy may hefal(e. That they are a.\\ filfe, when look’d upon as 
the Reprelcntations of the unknown Ellcnccs of things, is fo evident, ilifi 4 * *”i*i*‘ 
there needs nothing to be faid of it. I (hall therefore pafs over that chimerical 
Suppoiition, and confidcr them as Collections of iiraple Idecu in the Mind, 
taken from Combinations oflimple Ideal cxiftmg together conltantly in tilings, 
of whicli Patterns they are the fuppofed Copies : And in this Reference of 
them, to the Exiftence of things, they are falfe Ideas, i. U/'hen they put to- 
gether Ample Ideasy which in the real Exiftcncc of things have no Union ; as 
when to the Shape and Size that exift together in a Horic, is i^bin’d, in tlic fame 
complex Idea, the Power of barking like a Dog : which tr^ree Ideas, howcicr 
pi.t together into one in the Mind, were never unitetyi'h Nature j and tins 
therefore may be call'd a falfe Idea of an Horfe. 2. fdeai ot Subflanccs arc, 
in this refped, a'io falfe, when from any Colleftion tff Ample Ideas that do 
always cxilt together, there is feparated, by a dired Ncijation, any other Am- 
ple Idea which is conAantly join’d with them. Thus, f to Extenlion, Soli- 
dity, FuAbility, the peculiar Weightinefs, and yellow Colour of Gold, any 
one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fixednefs than 
is in Lead or Copper, he may be faid to have a falfe complex Id a as weil as 
when he joins to thofe other Ample ones the Idea of perfeft abfolute FixedncK. 

For either way, the complex Idea of Gold being made up of fuch limpic ones 
as have no Union in Nature, may be term’d falle. But if he leave out of tnis 
his complex Idea, that of Fixednefs quite, without cither adually joining to, 
or feparating of it from the reft in his Mind, it is, I think, to be look’d on as 
an inadequate and imperfect Idea rather than a falle one ; Ance tlio’ it conraii s 
not all the Ample Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts none together b.tt 
what do really exiA together. 

§. 19. Tho’ in compliance with the ordinary way of fpcaking I hate fhew’d Tiwher FalJ. 
in what fenfe, and upon what ground our Ideas may be lomctimes call’d 
ov falfe ; yet if we will look a little nearer into the Matter, in rlJ cafes vtlax 
any Idea is call’d t/we or falfe, it is from fome Judgment that the Mind ni.ikes,^«(j(i«. 
orisluppos’d to make, that h Due ax falfe. box Truth or Faljhood, being never 
•without jome Affirmation (T Negation, exprefs or tacit, it is not to be found but 
where Signs ate join’d or feparated, according to the Agreement or Difagrcc- 
ment of the things they Aand for. The Signs wc chiefly ufe are either Ideas 
or Words, wherewith me make cither mental or verbal PropoAt'ons. Tuth 
lies in fo joining or feparating thefe Reprefentatives, as the things they fland 
for do in thcmfelves agree or dilagrcc ; and I'aljhood in the contrary, as fliall be 
more fully fhew’d hereafter. 

§. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our Minds, whether conformable 
not to the Ex/flence of things, or to any Ideas in the Minds of other Men, item felver 
cannot properly for this alone be call’d falfe. For thefe Reprefentations, n neither true 
they have nothing in them but what is really exifling in things without, cannot 
be thought falfe, being exaft Repicfentations of fomething: Nor yet if they 
have any thing in them differing from the Reality of things, can they properly 
be faid to be falfe Reprefentations, or Ideas of things they do not reprelcnr. 

But thcMiflake and/^rt^iou<f is, 

$. 21. Pnft, When the Mmd having any Idea, it judges and concludes if r/je 
fame that is tn other mens Mindi, figntfy'd by the fame Name-, or that it is judfr' d ugree- 

formable to the ordinary receiv’d SigniAcation or DeHnition of that \Ioxd,ahte to ano~ 
when indeed it is not: which is the moft ufual Miftake in mix’d Modes, tho’^'^''" I- 
other Ideas alfo arc liable to it. 

$. 22. Secondly, When it having a complex Idea made up of fuch a Colle&ion 2. 
of Ample ones, as Nature never puts together, tt judges it to ags-ee to a Species of judg'd to agree 
Creatures really exifling-, a$ when it joins the Weight of Tin, to the Colour, 

Fu Ability, and Fixednefs of Gold. . , fj” 

§. 23. ThtnUy, When in its complex /</#<» it has united a certain Number of j. 

Ample Ideas that do really exift together in fomc fort of Creatures, but has;W^’<f -»<*- 
alfo left out others as much infeparable. it judges this to be a perfeli compleat Idea 
of a fort (f things xuhich reaOy tt i# »of > v.g. having join’d the ledas of Subftance, 
yeiloV) maUeablci moft heavy, and fuAble, it cakes that complex Idea to be 

the 
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the complcat Idea of Gold, when yet its peculiar Fixednefs and Solubility in A- 
,qua Regia arc as infcparablc from thofe other Ideas or Qualities of that Body, as 
they are one from another. 

4 . When jndg- §. 24. Fourthly, The Miftake is yet greater, •when I judge that this complex 
ed tt reprefent Idea, contains in it the real EJfence of any Body exifting ; when at leaft it contains 
thtrcalEffeme. fome few of thofe Properties which flow from its real ElTence and Conflitu- 
tion. I fay, only fome few of thofe Properties ; for thofe Properties confifting 
moflly in the adivc and paffive Powers it has, in reference to other things, 
all that arc vulgarly known of any one Body, and of which the complex I^a 
of that kind of tftings is ufually made, are but a very few, in comparifon of 
what a Man, that|us feveral ways try’d and examin’d it, knows of that one 
fort of things ; and alT*((:hat the moft expert Man knows, arc but few, in com- 
parifon of what are reajfcy in that Body, and depend on its internal or elfential 
Conftitution. The Eftence of a Triangle lies in a very little Compaf, con- 
fifts in a very few Idea ; three Lines including a Space make up that Elfence : 
But the Properties that flow from this Elfence, are more than can be cafily 
known or enumerated! So I imagine it is in Subftances, their real ElTenccs lie 
in a little Compafs ; tho’ the Properties flowing from that internal Conftitution 
are endlefs. 

Idas when §*25. To conclude, a Man having no 'Notion of any thing without him, but 
/»//«• Ijy the iJfa he has of it in his Mind (which Idea he has a Power to call by 

what Name he pleafes) he may indeed make an Idea neither anfwering the Rea- 
lity of things, nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly fignify’d by other Peoples 
words ; but cannot make a wrong or ftlfe Idea of a thing, which is no other- 
wife known to him but by the Idea he has ol it : v. g. When I frame an Idea of 
the Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, and join to this a Horfe’s Head and 
Neck, I do not make ifalfe Ideao( any thing ; becaiife it reprefents nothing 
without me. But when I call it a Mtm or Tartar, and imagine it either to 
reprefent fome real Being without me, or to be the fame Idea that others call by 
the fame Name ; in either of thefe cafes I may err. And upon this account it 
is, that it comes to be term’d a falfe Idea ; tiio’ indeed the Faljhood lies not in 
the Idea, but in that tacit mental Propolition, wherein a Conformity and Re- 
iemblancc is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if having fram’d fuch 
an Idea in my Mind, without thinking either that Exillence, or the Name Man 
or Tartar, btloiigs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar, 1 may be juftly thought 
fantaftical in the naming, but not erroneous in my Judgment ; nor the Idea any 
vray falfe. 

26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our Ideas, as they are confi- 
Mind, cither in reference to the proper Signification of their Names, 
trWnng, ot in reference to the Reality of things, may very fitly be call' d right or wrong 
Ideas, according as they agree or difagree to thofe Patterns to which they are 
referr’d. Bur if any one had rather call them true or falfe, ’tis fit he ufe a Liberty, 
which every one has, to call things by thofe Names he thinks beft ; though in 
Propriety of Speech, Truth ox Faljhood, will, 1 think, fcarce agree to them, but 
as they, fome way or other, virtually contain in them fome mental Propolition. 
The that are in a Man’s Mind, limply conlider’d, cannot be wrong, unlefs 
complex ones, wherein inconfiftent Parts are jumbled together. All other Ideas 
are in themlelves right, and the Knowledge about them right and true Know- 
ledge : But when we come to refer them to any thing, as to their Patterns and 
Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as far as they difagree with 
fuch Archetypes. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

Of the Ajfociation Ideas. 

smitihi^ J. I. HERE is fcarce any one that does not obferve fomething that feems 
JL odd to him, and is in it fclf really extravagant in the Opinions, 
Hat. Rcafonings, and Aftions of other Men. The leaft Flaw of this kind, if at at all 

difietent 
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diftcienc from ms own, every one is quick-Iiglitcd enough to efpy in another, 
and will by the Authority ot Reafon torwaruly comlemn, cho’ lie be gui ty o^‘ 
much gicater Unrcafuuablencls in lus own Tenets and Conduct, which lie ne\ ,r 
perceives, and will very hardly, if at all, be convinc’d of. 

§ 2. This proceeds not wuolly from Self-love, tho’ that has often a greit m whoi/) 
hand in it. Men ot fair Minds, and not given up to tiie over weening ot Self- sdf-lovi 
flattery, are frequently guilty ot it j and in many Cafes one with Amazement 
hears the Arguings, and is aftonifh’d at the Obllinacy of a woithy Man, wno 
yields not to the Evidence of Reafon, tho’ laid belore nim as clear as Da} light. 

§, 3. This fort of Unreaionablenefs is uLally imputed to Education andM^rfrom 
Prejudice, and tor the moll pare truly enough, tho’ that reaches no: tiic bottom Educamn 
ot the Difcafe, nor ihews diihnctly enough whence it/i'iics, or wheicin it lies. 

Education is otten rightly alfign’d tor tlic Cat4fc, and Dtjadicc is a good general 
Name fortlie thing it lut: But )er, 1 tmnk, he ough ■ to look a little farther, 
who would trace this fort ot Madnefs to the Root it Springs from, and (o ex- 
plain It, as to thew whence this Flaw has its Oiiginal in very lober and ratio- 
nal Minds, and wherein it conlilts. 

4. 1 fliall be paroon’d tor calling it by fo liarfli a Name as when A di^neof 

it IS conlidcr’d, that Oppolition to Rcalon delcrves that Name, and is really 
Madnets ; and there is Itarce a Man fo free from it, but that if lie fliouid al- 
wa}S, on all otcalions, argue or do as in lome calcs he conllantl} does, would 
not be tliouglit fitter for B d!um than civil Convcifation. 1 do not here 
mean wlien he is under tlic Power ot an unruly Palfion, but in the Iteddy calm 
Coin fc of Ills Life. TJiai wliicli will yet more apologize tor this harOi Name 
and ungiatehil Imputation on the grearefl part ot Mankind, is, that enquning 
ahttlc by the by into the Nature of M.tdncfs, B- 11. C. ii. §. 13. I iotind it 
to Ipiii.g tiomthc vet} fame Root, anu to depend on the very fame Caufc wc 
are hcic Ipeaking of This Conlideration of the thing it felt, at a nine when 
I thouglitnot the Icaft on theS .bjcct whicJi 1 am now treating of, fnggefted it 
to me. And if this be a VV^ akiicls to wiikIi all Men are fo liable; if tliis be a 
Taint winch to imiv'cifiUy luteus ^ 4 anklnd, the greater Care fiiould be tal.cn 
to lay it open under us uue Name, thereby to excite tlie greater Care in its 
Pi-cv eiition and Cure. 

§ 5. Some ot our Idecv have a natural Corrcfpondcncc and Conncetion one Frow « wDug 
widi another: It is the Oflice and Excel'ency ot our Reafon to ir ce thde '/ 

and Itold them together in that Union and Corrcfpondcncc which is tounded 
their peculiar Beings. Bcliues this, thcic is another Connection ol /./(.u wholly 
owing CO Chance or Cullo.m : Idia^ that in ihcmfehcs are not at all ot kin, 
come to be fo united in tome Mens Minds, that ’tis very haid to feparate them, 
the) always keep in Compan), and tlie one no looner at any time comes into 
the Undeiflanding, but its Aoilciate appears with it; and if they aic more 
than two, which are tiuis united, the wnole Gang, always infcparablc, Ihtw 
thcmfelves together. 

§. 6. This ftiong Combination of Ideas, not ally’d by Nature, the Mind Conium 
makes in it Iclf either voluntanl) or b> chanee , and hence it comes in differem 
Men to be very ditfeiciit, according to their difterent Inclinations, Education, 

Intcrefts, tJj'c. Cuftuin (c'tlcs Habits ef Thinking in the Underflar.dtng, as 
well as of Determining in the Will, and of Motions in the Body; all which 
feems to be but Tiains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, which once fe-t a going, 
continue in the fame Steps they have been us’d to; which, by often treading, 
are worn into a linooth Path, and the Motion in it becomes cafy, and as it were 
natural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Idtas feem to be pro- 
duc’d in our Minds; or if they are not, this may lerve to explain their follow- 
ing one another in an habitual Train, when once they are put into that Track, 
as well as it does to explain fuch Motions of the Body. A Mulician us’d to any 
Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, the Idecu of the fcveral 
Notes of it will follow one another orderly in his Uiidcrftanding, without any 
Care or Attention, as regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of 
the Organ to play out the Tune he has begun, tho’ his unattentive Thoughts 
be clfewherc a wandring. Whether the natural Caufc of thefe Ideas, as well 
as of that regular Dancing of his Fingers, be the Motion of his animal Spirits, I 
Vol. I. A a will 
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^ will not determine, how probable foever, by this Inftance, it appears to be fo : 

'^But this may help us a little to conceive of intelleftual Habits, and of the tying 
together of Idea^- 

Sme Antifam $. 7. That there are fuch AlTociations of them made by Cuftom in the Minds 
thiatnEfeSi of moft Men, I think no body will queftion, who has well confidcr’d himfelf or 
^ others ; and to this, perhaps, might be juftly attributed moft of the Sympathies 
and Antipatliies obfcrvablc in Men, which work as ftrongly, and produce as 
regular Effedts as if they were natural, and are therefore call’d fo, tho’ they at 
firit had no other Original but the accidental Connedtion of two l(Ua 6 y which ei- 
ther the Strength of the firft Imprellion, or future Indulgence fo united, that 
they always afterwards kept company together in that Man’s Mind, as if they 
were but one Lka. moft of the Antipathies, I do not fay all, for fome of 

them are truly Natural, j depend upon our original Conftitution, and are born 
with us ; but a great Paft of thofe which are counted natural, would have been 
known to be from unheeded, tho’, perhaps, early Impreflions, or wanton Fan- 
cies at firft, which would have been acknowledg’d the Original of them, if they 
had been warily obferv’d. A grown Peifon furfeiting with Honey, no fooner 
hears the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sicknefs and Qiiaims 
to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea of it ; other Ideas of Diflike, 
and Sicknefs, and Vomiting, prefently accompany it, and he is diftuib’d, but 
he knows from whence to date this Weaknefs, and can tell how he got this Indif- 
pofition. Had this happen’d to him by an Over-Dofc of Honey, when a Child, 
all the fame Eftedfs would have follow’d, but the Caufe would have been mifta- 
ken, and the Antipathy counted natural. 

§, 8. I mention this not out of any great ncccifiry there is in this prefent Argu- 
ment, to diftinguifli nicely between natural and acquir’d Antipathies ; but I take 
nonce of it for another purpofe, {viz..) That thofe who have Children, or the 
Cnarge ol their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to watch, 
and carefully to prevent the undue Connciftion of I has in the Minds of young 
People. This is the Time moft ftifccptible of lading Impreflions j and tho’ thofe 
relating to the Health of the Body, arc by difcrcet People minded and fenc’d a- 
gainft, yet 1 am apt to doubt, that thofe which relate more peculiarly to the 
Mind, and terminate in the Underftanding or Paflions, have been much lefs heed- 
ed than the thing deferves : nay, thofe relating purely to the Underftanding, 
have, as 1 fufpedt, been by moll Men wholly overlook’d. 

J great Cauf* §• 9 - This wrong Connedlion in our Minds of Ideas in thcmfclves, loofc and 
pfErrers. independent one of another, has fuch an Influence, and is of fo great Force to fee 
us awry in our Adlions, as well Moral as Natural, Paflions, Reafonings and No- 
tions themfelvcs, that perhaps there is not any one thing that deferves more to 
be look’d after. 

Jtiflances- §. lo. The Ideas of Goblimznd Sprights, have really no more to do with Dark- 

nefs, than Light , yet let but a foolilh Maid inculcate thefe often on the Mind 
of a Child, and raife them there together, pofllbly he fhall never be able to fepa- 
rate them again fo long as he lives : but Darknefs fliall ever afterwards bring with 
it thofe frightful Ideas, and they fhall be fo join’d, that he can no more bear the 
one than the other. 

§. II. A Man receives a fenfible Injury from another, thinks on the Man and 
that Adion over and over ; and by ruminating on them ftrongly, or much in 
his Mind, fo cements thofe two Ideas together, that he makes them almoft one ; 
never thinks on the Man, but the Pain andDifpleafurc he fuffer’d comes into his 
Mind with it, fo that he fcarce diftinguilhes them, but has as much an Aver- 
fion for the one as the other. Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and 
almoft innocent Occafions, and Quarrels propagated and continu’d in the 
World. 

§. 12. A Man has fuffer’d Pain or Sicknefs in any place, he faw his Friend die 
in fuch a Room ; tho’ thefe have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 
when the Idea of the Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreflion being 
once made) that of the Pain and Difplcafure with it ; he confounds them in his 
Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

§.13. When this Combination is fettled, and whilft it lafts, it is not in the 
Power of Reafon to help us, and relieve us from the Eflefts of it. Ideas in our 

Minds, 
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Minds, when they are there, will operate according to tlieir Natures and Cir- Tm cum 
cum/lances •, and here we fee the Caule why Time cures certain AftcAions, which 
Rcafon, tho’ in the right, and allow’d to be fo, has nor Power o\ cr, nor is able 
againft them to prevail with thofe who arc apt to hearken to it in other Cafes, canmt. 

The Death of a Child, that was the daily Delight of lus Mothei’s Lyes, and 
Joy of her Soul, rends from her Heart the whole C<)mfoi\ nf her Life, and gives 
her all the Torment imaginable : Ufe tiic Confolations of Realon in this Cafe, 
and you were as good preach Lafc toonc on the Rack, and hope to allay, by rati- 
onalDifcoi.rLs, the Pain of his Joints tearing alunder. Till Time lias by Difufe 
feparated the Senfe of that Enjoyment, and its Lois from the Iha of the Child 
returning to her Memory, all Reprefentations, tho’ ever fo realoiubl., aie in 
vain ; and therefore feme in whom the Union between thefe Um% is never dif- 
folv’d, fpend their Lives in Mourning, and carry an yncuiable Soirow to their 
Gr iv'cs. 

^.14. A Friend of mine knew one pcrfcdly cur’d of Madnefs by a vc-y I.aifli F,r';>fr ini}an~ 
and ofteiilivc Operation. Tlie Gentleman, who was tlius rccovei’d, witn gieai re/ ff 
Senfe of tirantnde and Acknowledgment, own’d the Cure all his Life after, as “f ' '/f 
the greatell Obligation he could have receiv’d ; but whatever Gratitude antl*’”'’^^ 

Realon fuggeftvd to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Operaioi : That 
Image brought back with it tlie Idcaoi that Agony winch lie fudei’d ftom Ins 
Hands, which was too miglity and intolerable for him to endure. 

§. I j. Many Cnildren imputing the Pain they endur’d at School to their Books 
they were con edted for, fo join thofe 7 ^/cm together, that a Book betomes their 
Aveilion, and they are i ever reconcil’d to the Study and Ufe of them all their 
Lives aber; and tiius Reading becomes a Torment to them, which othei vviL pof- 
fib.y they might have made the great Pleafurcof their Lives. There are Ro(-ms 
convenient enougii, that fomc Men cannot fludy in, and Falhions of Vellels, 
which tlio’ever lo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out of, and that by 
realon of iome accuientul which arc annex’d ro them, and make them ofi'en- 
live : and who is tlieie that liath not obferv’d feme Man to dag at the A]»ptar- 
ance, or in the Conrany of fomc certain Porfon not otherwilc fuperior to liim, 
but becaufe having once on fomc occafiongot the Afccndant, the Idui e f Authori- 
ty and Diflance goes aUing with that of the Perfou, and he that has been thus fub- 
jeeted, is not able to Icparatc them ? 

§. it>. Inflances ot this kind arc fo plentiful every where, that if 1 add one 
more, itisonlyfortheplealantOddnefsofit. It is of a young Gentleman, who 
having learnt to dance, and that to great Perfection, there happen’d to fland an 
old Trunk in the Room where lie learnt. The Idea of this rcmatkable piee'C of 
Houfliold Scuffj had fo mix’d it fcif with the Turns and Steps of all his Dances, 
that though in that Chamber he could dance excellently well, yet it vv'as only 
whilft that Trunk was there ; nor could be perform well in any other place, un- 
lefs that or fomc fuch other Trunk had its due Polition in the Room. If this 
Story fhall be fufpeded to be drefs’d up with fomc comical Circumftanccs a 'ittic 
be)ond precife Nature ; I anfwer for my fcif, that 1 had it fomc Years lince 
from a very fober and worthy Man, upon his own knowledge, as I report it ; 
and I dare lay, there arc very few inquifitive Perfons, who reacl this, who hav e 
not met with Accounts, if not Examples of this nature, that may parallel, or at 
leaft jullif’y this. 

§. 17. 1 ntellcCfual Habits and Defects this way contraCfed, arcnotlcfsfrcqucrt^^^ - 
and powerful, tho’ Icls obferv’d. Let the Ideas of Being and Matter be ftrongly 
join’d, eiiher by Education or much Thought, whilft thefe are ftill combin’d Hakts. 
in the Mind, what Notions, what Reafonings will there be about feparate Spi- 
rit.s ? Let Cuftom from the very Childhood have join’d Figure and Shape to the 
Idea of God, and what Abfurdities will that Mind be liable to about the 
Deity ? 

Let the Idea of Infallibility be infcparably join’d to any Perfon, and thefe 
two conftantly together polfcfs the Mind ; and then one Body, in two Places at 
once, (hall unexamin’d be (wallow’d tor a certain Truth, by an implicit Paith, 
whenever that imagin’d infallible Perfon didates and demands Aflent without 
Inquiry. 
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1 8. Some fuch wrong and unnatural Combinationsof Ileas will be found to 
eftabUlh the irreconcilable Oppofition between ditierent Seds of Philofophy and 
Religion ; for wc cannot imagine every one of their Followers to impofe wil- 
fully on himfelf, and knowingly refufe Truth offer’d by plain Reafon. Intereft, 
tho’ It docs a great deal in the Cafe, yet cannot be thought to work whole So- 
cieties of Men to fo univtrfal a Perverfnefs, as that every one of them to a Man 
Ihould knowingly maintain Falfliood : Some at leaft muft be allow’d to do what 
all pretend to, i. e. to piirfue Truth fincerely ; and therefore there muft be fomc- 
thing that blinds their Underftandings, and makes them not fee the FaKhood of 
what they embrace for real Truth. That which thus captivates their Rcafbns, 
and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold from common Scnfe, will, W'hen examin’d, 
be found to be what we are fpeakingof ; Some independent Jdear, of no Alliance 
to one another, arc by Education, Cullom, and the conftant Dm of their Party, 
fo coupled in their Minds, that they always appear there together; and they can 
no more feparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were but one Idea, and 
they operate as if they were fo. This gives Senfc to ^a\gm, Demonftration to 
Abfurdities, and Conliflcncy to Nonfenfe, and is the Foundation of the greateft, 
I hadalmoft faidofall the Enors in the World ; or if it docs not reach fo far, 
it is at leaft the moft dangerous one, lince fo far as it obtains, it hinders Men 
from feeing and examining. When two things in themfclves disjoin’d, appear 
to the Sight conftantly united ; if the Eye fees thefe things riveted, which are 
loofe, where will you begin toreftify the Miftakes that follow in two Idem, that 
they have been accuftom’d fo to join in their Minds, as to fubftitute one for the 
other, and, as I am apt to think, often without perceiving it themfelvcs ? 
This, whilft they arc under the Deceit of it, makes them iincapable of Convicti- 
on, and they applaud themfclves as zealous Champions for Truth, wlien indeed 
they are contending for Error ; and the Confulion ot two difterent Idtas, which 
a cuftomary Connedion of them in their Minds hath to them made in clfcd 
but one, fills their Heads with falfc Views, and their Rcalonings with talfc 
Confequenccs. 

§. 19. Having thus given an Account of the Original, Sorts and Extent of 
our Idta^, with mvcral other Confiderations, about thefe (I know not wJietlicr I 
may fay) Inftruments or Materials of our Knowledge ; the Method I at firft pro- 
pos’d to my felf, would now require, that 1 Ihould immediately proceed to fiicw 
what Ufe the Underftanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we have by 
them. This was that which, in the firft general View I had of thisSubjed, was 
all that I thought I ihould have to do : But upon a neater Approach, 1 find that 
there is fo dole a Connedion between Ideas and Words ; and our abftrad Ideas t 
and general Words have fo conftant a Relation one to another, that ic is impolli- 
ble to fpeak clearly and diftindly of our Knowledge, which all confiftsin Propo- 
ficions, without confidcring, firft, the Nature, Ufe and Signification of Lan- 
guage ; which therefore muft be the Bufinefs of the next Book. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAP. I. 

Of Words or Language in General. 



[O D having defign’d Man for a fociable Creature, mr-de him 
not only with an inclination, and under a nccellity to have 
fellowChip with thofc of his own kind ; but furnifli’d him * * 

with Language, which was to be the great inftrument and“ 
common Tic of Society. Man therefore had by Nature his 
Organs fo falhion’d, as to be fit to jrame articulate Sounds, which we call Words-. 

But this was not enough to produce Language ; for Parrots, and fcvcral other 
Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds diftinft enough, which yet, by 
no mcan.s, are capable of Language. 

§. 2. Belides articulate Sounds therefore, it was farther necefl'ary, that he 
{hould be ahUto ufc tbefe Sounds as Signs of internal Conceptions ; and to make them s/ins c/Idai. 
ftand as Marks for the Ideas within his own Mind, whereby they might be made 
known to others, and the Thoughts of Men’s Minds be convey’d from one to 
another. 

§. 3. But neither was this fufficient to make Words fo nfeful as they ought to 
be. It is not enough for the perleftion of Language, that Sounds can be made y*/ sigm. 
Signs of Ideas, unlcfs thofe Signs can be fo made ufc of, as to cojnprehend feveral par- 
ticular 'things : For the Multiplication of Words would h.ave perplex’d their Ufe, 
had every particular thing need of a diftind Name to be fignify’d by. To reme- 
dy this Inconvenience, Language had yet a farther Improvement in the ufe of 
general Terms, whereby one Word was made remark a multitude of particular 
Exiftcnccs : which advantageous ufe of Sounds was obtain’d only by the Diftc- 
rence of the Ideas they were made Signs of; thofe Names becoming general, 
which arc made to ftand for general Ideas, and thofe remaining particular, where 
the Ideas they are us’d for are particular. 

§. 4. Belides thefe Names which ftand for Ideas, there be other Words which 
Men make ufe of, not to lignify any Idea but the want or ablence of fomc Ideas 
Ample or complex, or all together ; fuchasareMAi/inLatin, andin Englifli, 

Ignorance and Barretmfs. All wliich negative or privative Words, cannot be faid 
properly to belong to, or lignify no Ideas : for then they would be perfefily inlig- 
nificant Sounds ; but they relate to pofitive Ideas, and lignify their Abfence. 

§. y. It may alfo lead us a little towards the Original of all our Notions and 
Knowledge, if we remark how great a Depcndance our fVords have on common r„L'iy deriv'd 
fenlible Ideas ; and how thofe, which are made ufe of to ftand for A6tions nndfrmfuchsspg^ 
Notions quite remov’d from Senfe, have their Rife from thence, and from obvious nityfenjUlt 
fenfible Ideas are transferred to more abflrufe Significations, and made to ftand for 1*1®*** 

Ideas that come not under the cognizance of our Senfes ; v. g. to Imagine, Ap~ 
prebend. Comprehend, Adhere, Conceive, Inflil, JOifytft, Dijlurbance, "Itanquility, See. 
arc all Words taken from the Operations of lenfible Things, and apply’d to 
certain Modes of Thinking, ^irit, in its primary lignification, is Breath ; 

Angel, a Meflenger : And I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their Sour- 
ces, we Ihould find, in all Languages, the Names, which ftand for Things that 
fall not under our Senfes, to have had their firft rife hrom fenfible Ideas. By 

which 
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which we may give fome kind of guefs, what kind of Notions they were, and 
whence deriv’d, which fill’d their Minds who were the firlf Beginners of Langua' 
ges ; and how Nature, even in the naming of things, unawares fuggefled to Men 
the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge : whilft, to give Names that 
migljt make known to others any Operations they felt in themfeJves, or any other 
Idciii that came not under their Senfes, they were fain to borrow Words from or- 
dinary known Ideas of Scnfation, by that means to make others the more eafily to 
conceive thofe Operations they experimented in themfelves, which made no out- 
ward fer.fible Appearances : and then when they had got known and agreed 
Names, to iignify thofe internal Operations of their own Minds, they were fuf- 
ficicntly furnifli’d to make known by Words all their other Ideas ; fince they could 
coiilifl of nothing, but either of outward feii/iblc Perceptions, or of the inward 
Operations of their Minds about tiiem : we liaving, as has been prov’d, no Jde^ 
as at all, but what originally come either from fcnlible Objeds without, or 
what we feel within our felves, from the inward Workings of our own Spirits, 
of which wc arc confeious to our fclves within. 

Dijiribution. §. 6. Bat to under/iai.d better the Ufeand Force of Language, as fubfervient 
to liilfrudion and Knowledge, it will be convenient to confider, 

Fafij To w/jut it ts that Names ^ in the ufe oj Language, are immediately apply d. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and fo ftand not parti- 
cular! ) for til s or that fingle thing, but for Sorts and Ranks of things ; it will 
be necclVary loconllder, in the next place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you 
rather like the Latin Names, /Af Species Genera of Things arc ,- where- 
in they coiilifl, and how tiiey come to be made. Thefe being (as they ought) 
well look’d inro, we flail the better come to rind the right Ufe of Words, the 
natural Advantages and Defcdsol Language, and the Remedies that ought to 
be tifed, to avoid the Inconveniences of Obfeuriry or Uncertainty in the Signifi- 
ca ion of Words, without which it is impoflible to difconrlc w th any Clearnefs, 
or Order, coiicerning Knowledge : which being coi verfant about P pofiti ns, 
and tliofe moft commonly univerfal ones, has greater connedion with Words than 
perhaps is fufpeded. 

Thefe Conliderations therefore fliall be the matter of the following Chapters. 


CHAP. II. 

Oj the Sgnijlcatim of Words. 

§. 1 . TV AN, tho’ he has great variety of Thoughts, and fuch, from which 
mrdsartfen- JLVj, Others, as well as himfclf, might receive Profit and Delight ; yet 
jary''fir‘cim-' wuliiii lu's own Btcaft, iiiviliblc, and hidden from others, nor can of 

mumestim^ thcmfelves be made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society not being 
to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was ncccfl'ary that Man 
ihotild find out fome external fenfible Signs, whereby thofe invifible Jdeas^ 
which hi.s Thoughts are made up of, might be made known to others. For 
tliis purpofe nothing was fo fit, either for Plenty or Quicknefs, as thofe articu- 
late Sounds, wliich with fo much eafe and Variety he found himfelf able to 
make Thus we may conceive how fVords, which were by nature fo well adap- 
ted to that purpofe, come to be made ufe of by Men, as the Signs of their Ideas ; 
not by any natural Connedion that there is between particular articulate Sounds 
ai d certain Ideas, for then there would be but one Language amongft all Men ; 
b> t by a voluntary Impofition, whereby fuch a Word is made arbitrarily the 
Mark of fuch an Idea. The Ufe then of Words is to be fenfible Marks of 
Utas ; and the Ideas they ttand for, are their proper and immediate Significa- 
tion. 

§. a. The ufe Men have of thefe Marks, being either to record their own 
Affiftance of their own Memory, or as it were to bring out 
hit Ideas who thcit Ideas, and lay them before the view of others ; IVords in their primary w 
ttftsshtm, immediate Signification ftand for nothing hut the Ideas in the Mtttd of him that ufes 
them^ how impetfedly fuever, oc cacelcfly thofe Ideas are coUeded from the 

things, 
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things, which they are fuppos’d to reprcfeiit. When a Man fpeak.s to another. 

It is that he may be undcrftood ; and the End of Speech is, that thoie Sounds, 
as Marks, may make known his Ideas to the Hearer. That then which Words 
are the Marks of, are the Ideas of the Speaker : nor can any one apply tlicm, as 
Marks, immediately to any thing elfe, but the Ideas that he himfeU hath. For 
this would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, and yet apply them to 
other Ideas which would be to make tliem Signs, and not Signs ol his Id as at 
the lame time ; and fo in cfled to have no Signification at all. Words being vo- 
luntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary Signs impos'd by him on things lie knows 
not. That would be to make them Signs of nothing. Sounds without Significa- 
tion. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of Qualities in things, or 
of Conceptions in the Mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. Till 
he has fome Ideas of his own, he cannot fuppofe them to correfpond with the 
Conceptions of another Man ; nor can he ufe any Signs for them : for thus they 
would be the Signs of he knows not what, which is in Truth to be the Signs of 
nothing. But when he reprefents to himfelf other Mens Ideas by fome of his own, 
if he confent to give them the fame Names that other Men do, 'cis ftill to his 
own Ideas ; to Idias that he has, and not to Ideas that he has not. 

§. 3. Tliis is fo ncceflary in the Ufe of Language, that in this refpeft pt'ordi art the 
Knowing and the Ignorant, the Learned and Unlearned, ufe the IVvsds they/f„y7«/, 
fpcak (with any meaning) all alike. They, tn every Man's Mouth (land for the Ideas hulAtifwho 
he has, and which he would exprefs by them. A Cliild having taken notice oi them. 

nothing in the Metal he hears call’d Gold, but the blight fliining yellow Colour, 
he applies the word Gold only to his own Ideao( that Colour, and nothing elfe ; 
and therefore calls the fame Colour in a Peacock’s Tail, Gold. Another that 
hath better obierv’d, adds to fliining yellow, great Weight : And then tJie Sound 
Gold, when he iifos it, hands fora complex Islea of a fliining yellow and very 
weighty Subflance. Another adds to thofe Qualities Fufibility : and then the 
wot d Gold to him figniries a Body, bright, yellow fufible, and very heavy. A- 
noihcradds Malleability : Each of thelc ufes equally the word Gold, when they 
have occalion to exprels the Idea which they have apply'd it to : but it is evident, 
that each can apply it only to his own Llca ; nor can he make it hand as a Sign 
of liicli a complex /dfii as he has not. 

4. But iho’ Words, as they arc ufedby Men, can properly and immediate- pfri,rj,,f,f„ r. 
ly iignifv nothing but the Ideas that are in the Mind of the Speaker j yet they cictlyrcfirrj' 
in their Thoughts give them a feerct reference to two other things. Fnfl, tothe 

Fnjf They Juppofe then If'oiJs lobe Marks 0/ the Ideas in the Minds a/fo of other Men, 
voith whom they communuate . For elfe they fliould talk in vain, and could nor be 
iindcrllood, if the Sounds they apply’d to one Idea, where fuch as by the Hearer 


were apply’d to another ; which is to fpcak two Languages. But in this, Men 
Ifand not ufually to examine, whether the Idea they and thofe they difcoiirfe with 
have in their Mind.s, be the fame : but think it enough that they ufe the Word, 
as they imagine, in the eommon acceptation of that Language in which they 
fuppofe, that the Idea they make it a lign of, is precifely the fame, to which the 
underftanding Men of that Country apply that Name. 

§. 5. Secondly, Eccaufe Alen would not be thought to talk barely oi their own I- 
maginations, but of things as really they are ; therefore they oftenfuppofe their VVo) ds 
to (land alfo for the Reality oj things. But this rekating more particularly to Sub- 
fiances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to Ample Ideas and Modes, 
we lhall fpeak of thefe two different ways of applying Words more at large, when 
we come to treat of the N.imesof mix’d Modes, and Subftances, in particular : 

Tho’ give me leave here to fay, that it is a perverting the ufe of Words, and brings 
unavoidable Obfeurity and Confiifion into their Sipiification, whenever wc make 
them ftand for any thing, but thofe Ideas we have in our own Minds. 

§. 6 . Concerning Words alfo it is farther to be confider’d : Ftrfl, That they 
being immediately the Signs of Mens Ideas, and by that means the Inftruments,„^,/j,;*f„, 
whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, and exprefs to one another 
thofe Thoughts and Imaginations they have within their own Breafls ; there 
comes by cottflant life to be fuch a Conneliion between certain Sounds, and the Ideas 
they ftand for, that the Names heard, almoft as readily excite certain Ideas, 
as if the Objeds themfelves, which arc apt to produce them, did adually 
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affeft the Senfes, Wliich is manifcftly fo in all obvious fenfible Qtaalicies ; anc 
in all Siibltances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 

Words often 'I'hat tho’ the proper and immediate Signification of Word. 

uftd mthout are in the Mind of the Speaker, yet becaufc by familiar ufe from our Cra- 
signification. dlcs wc come to learn certain articulate Sounds very pcrfcdfly, and have then" 
readily on our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories, but yet are not 
always careful to examine, or fettle their Significations perfedtly ^ it often hap- 
pens that Men^ even when they would apply themfclves to an attentive Con- 
fidcration, Aofet their Thoughts mo^e on IVo} ds than 'Ihingu Nay, becaufc Word: 
arc many of them learn’d, before the Ideas are known for which they Hand , 
therefore Tome, not only Children, but Men, fpeak fcvcral words no otherwiA, 
than Parrots do, only becaufc they have learn’d them, and have been accuftom’c 
to thofe Sounds. But fo far as Words arc of ufe and figmfication, fo far is there 
a couftant Connexion between the Sound and the Idea, and a Delignation that 
the one Hand for the other ; without which Application of them they arc no- 
thing but fo much inlignificant Noife. 

Their Signifi- §• by long and familiar ufe, as has been faid, come to excite in Mer 

cation perfeit- Certain Ideas fo conltandy and readily, that they arc apt to fuppofe a natural 
h nrbitrary. Connection between them. But that they figmjy only Mens peculiar Ideas, anc 
that by a per fe Lily arbitrary Impofnion, is evident, in that they often fail to excite 
in others (even that ufe the fame Language) the fame Ideas we take them 10 be 
the figns of : And every Man has fo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words Hand 
for what Ideas he plcafes, that no one hath the Power to make others ha\ e the 
fame Ideas in their Minds, that he has when they ufe the fame words that he 
does. And therefore the great Augufitts himfesM, in the Polkflionof that Power 
which rul’d the World, acknowledged he could nor make a new Latin VVoid: 
wliich wa.s as much as to fay, chat he could not arbirranly appoint vshut Idea 
any Sound fliould be align of, in the Mouths and common Language of his Sub- 
jects. ’Tis true, common Ufe by a tacit Confent appropriates cci tain Sounds 10 
certain Ideas h\ all Languages, which fo far limits the Signification of that 
Sound, that unlcfs a Man applies it to the fame Idea, lie does not fpeak pro- 
perly : And let me add, that unlefs a Man’s Words excite the fame Ideas in the 
Hearer, which he makes them Hand for in fpeaking, he does not fpeak intelligi- 
bly. But whatever be the confequciicc of any Man’s uling of Words differently, 
either from their general Meaning, or the particular Senfe of the Pcifon to 
whom he addrclles them, this is certain, their Signification, in his ufe of them, 
is limited to Wis Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing clfc. 


CHAP. III. 

Of General Terms. 

$.1. A LL things that exifl being particulars, it may perhaps be thought rea- 
Thegrtsttji jfjk. fonablc that Words, which ought to be conform’d to Things, fhould 

partofWorJt fo too , I mean, in their Signification : but yet we find the quite contrary. 
gtntra • greateft part of fVurds, that make all Languages, are general Terms ; 

which has not been the Erfed of Neglcd or Chance, but of Reafon and Ne- 

ceffity. 

for tver a itttpijjtble that every particular Thing jhould have a dijlinli pecu- 

tUulaftidng STame. For the Signification ^and Ufe of Words, depending on that Con- 
to haw » nedion which the Mind makes between its Ideas and the Sounds it ufes as Signs 

Vamo it im- of them, it is neceflary, in the Application of Names to Things, that the Mind 

po^bU. Ihould have diHind Ideas of the 1 hings, and retain alfo the particular Name 
that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Appropriation to that Idea. But it 
is beyond the Power of human Capacity to frame and retain diHind Ideas of 
all the particular things we meet with : every Bird and BeaH Men faw, every 
Tree and Plant that atfeded the Senfes, could not find a place in the moH capa<» 
cious UnderHanding. If it be look’d on as an inHance of a prodigious Memory, 
that feme Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their Army by his 

proper 
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proper Name ; wc may eafily find a reafon, why Men have never attempted to 
give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or Ctow that flics over their Heads ; 
much kfs to call every Leat of Plants, or Gram of Sand that came in their way, 
by a peculiar Name. 

§. 5. beLondly, II it were poffible, tt •would yet he ufelefs becaule it would «/«/(/>. 
not ferve to the chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names of 
particular Things, that would not ferve them to communicate their Thoughts* 

Men learn Names, and ufe them in Talk with others, only that they may be 
underltood : which is then only done, when by Ufeor Confent, the Sound Imakc 
by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man’s Mind, who hears it, the Idea 
1 apply It to in mine, when I fpeak it. This cannot be done by Names apply'd 
to particular Things, whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names 
of them could not be fignificant or intelligible to another, who was not ac- 
quainted with all thofe very particular Things which had fallen under my 
Notice. 

§. 4. T’hiidly, But yet granting this alfo feafible fwhich I think is no ) yet a 
dijiwti Name for every particular "Thing •would mt be if any g, eat ufe for the Im- 
provement of Knowledge . which tho* founded in particular things, enlarges it lelf 
by general Views ; to which, things reduc’d into Sorts undei gencial Names, 
are properly lubfcrvient. Thcfc, with the Names belonging to them, come 
within lome compals, and do not multiply every moment, beyond what either 
the Mind can contain, or Ufe requires : And therefore in thefc. Men have, for 
the moft part Hop’d , but yet not lo as to hinder themfclvcs from diftinguilhing 
particular things, by appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it. 

And thercfoic in their own SpccKs, which they have molf to do with, and 
wherein they have often occalion to mention particular Perfons, they make i feof 
proper Names ; and there dillindf Individuals have diftinft Denominations. 

§. 5. Belides Perlons, Countries aho. Cities, Rivers, Mountains, ind other thingi 
the like Dillindions of Place, liavc nhialJy found peculiar Names, and that foi have prefer 
the lame reafon ; they being fiich as Men have often an occafion to maik parti- 
culatly, and as it were fet before otheis in their Difcourfcs with them. And I 
doubt not, but if we had reafon to mention particular Horfes, as often as we have 
to mention particular Men, wc fliould have/'io/>e/iVli7«eiforthe one, as familiar 
as for the other, and Bucephalus would be a word as much in ufe, as Alexander. 

And therefore wc fee that amongfl Jockeys, Horfes have their proper Names 
to be known and diftinguifli’d by, as commonly as their Servants j bccaufe, a- 
mongft them, there is often occafion to mention this or that particular Horfe, 
when he is out of fight. 

§. 6. Tlic next thing to be connder’d, is. How general IVor ds come to be made m» general 
For lince all things that cxifl arc only particulars, how come we by general ff'ords sre 
T erms, or where find we thofe general Natures they are fuppos’d to Hand for 
Words become general, by being made the figns of general Mas ; and Ideas be- 
come general, by feparating from them the Circumflanccs of Time, and Place, 
and any other Ideasy that may determine them to this or that particular Ex- 
iftence. By this way of abftraition they arc made capable of rcprcfcnting more 
Individuals than one } each of which having in it a conformity to that abftradl 
Idea, is I as wc call it) of that fort. 

§. 7 But to deduce this a litttle more diftinftly, it will not perhaps be amifs 
to trace our Notions and Names from their beginning, and obferve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by what fleps we enlarge our Ideas from our firit Infan« 
cy. There is nothing more evident, than that the Mas of the Perfons Chil- 
dren converfe with (to inftance in them alone) are like the Perfons themfelves, 
only particular. The Ideas of the Nurfc, and the Mother, are well framed in 
their Minds ; and, like Pidurcs of them there, reprefent only thofe Individuals. 

The Names they firft gave to them, are confin’d to thefc Individuals; and the 
names of Nurfe and Mammay the Child ufes, determine themfelves to thofe Per- 
fons. Afterwards, when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them ob- 
Icrvc, that there are a great many other things in the World that in fome com- 
mon Agreements of Shape, and fevcral other Qualities, refcmblc their Father 
and Mother, and thofe Perfons they have been ufed to, they frame an Ideay 
which they find thofe many Particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, 
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with others, the name Man for example. And thm tliey come to have a general Name^ 
and a general Idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave out of the 
complex Idea they had of P«er and James, Mary and Janet that which is peculiar 
to each, and retain only what is common to them all. 

$. 8. By the fame way that they come by the general Name and Idea of Man, 
they eafily advance to more general Names and Notions. For ohf-rvii g that fe- 
veral things chat dider from their Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be com- 
prehended under that Name, have yet certain Qualities wherein they agree with 
Man, by retaining only chofe Qualities, and uniting them into one Idea, they 
have again another and a more general Idea ; to which having given a Name, 
they make a Term of a more comprehenfive extenfion : Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the lhape, and 
fome other Properties fignify’d by the name Aim, and retaining on'y a Body, 
with Life, Senfe, and fpontancous Motion, comprehended under the name 
Animal, 

Gmtral Ua- §. 9. That this is the way whereby Men firfl form'd general Ideas, and general 
tnrts «rt ««• l^ames to them, I think, is fo evident, that there needs no other proof of it, but 
Ideas^ the confidering of a Man’s felf or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of their 
’ Minds in Knowledge : And he that chinks general Natures or Notions are any 
thing elfc but fuch abftraftand partial Ideas oi more complex ones, taken at firft 
from particular Exiftencies, will, I fear, be at a lots wnere ro find them. For 
let any one refleft, and then cell me, wherein docs his /deir of A/ii« difter from 
that of Peter and Paul, or his Idea of Horfe from that of Bucephalm, but in the 
leaving out fomething that is peculiar to each Individual, and retaining fo much 
of thofe particular complex Ideas of feveral particular Exiftencies, as they arc 
found to agree in } Of the complex Ideas fignify’d by the names Man and Horfe^ 
leaving out but thofe particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only thofe 
wherein they agree, and of thofe making a new difiin^t complex Idea, and gi- 
ving the name Animal to it ; one has a more general Term, chat comprehends 
with Man feveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, Senfe and 
fpontancous Motion ; and the remaining complex Idea, made up of the remaining 
limple ones of Body, Life, and Nourilhment, becomes a more general one, un- 
der the more comprehenfive Term Vivens. And not to dwell longer upon tliis 
particular, fo evident in it felf, by the fame way the Mind proceeds to Atdy, 
Subfiance, and at laft to Being, Thing, and fuch univerfal Terms, which ftand for 
any of our Ideas whatfoever. To conclude, tliis whole Aly fiery of Genera and Spe- 
cies, which make fuch a Noifein the Schools, and are with jufiice fo little regard- 
ed out of them, is nothing elfe but abftraft Ideas, more or Icfs comprehenfive, 
with names annex’d to them. In all which, this isconftant and unvariable. That 
every more general Term ftands for fuch an Idea, as is but a part of any of thofe 
contain’d under it. 

V^thtGtrm $. 10. This may fliew us the rcafon, why, in the defining of Words, which is no- 
ii trdtnarily thing but declaring their fignification, we make ufe of the Geum, or next general 
in Word that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceffity, but only to fave 
^tum. labour of enumerating the feveral fimple Ideas, which the next general 
Word or Germ Hands for ; or, perhaps, fomecimes the (hame of not being able 
to do it. But tho* defining by Genttf and Differentia (I crave leave to ufe thefe 
Terms of Arc, tho’ originally Latin, fince they moft properly iuit thofe Noti- 
tions they are apply’d to) 1 fay, tho’ defining by the Gensu be the (borteft way, 
yet I think it may be doubted whether it be the beft. This I am fure, it is not 
the only, and fo notabfolutely necefiary. For Definition being nothing but ma> 
king another underftand by Words, what Idea the Term defin'd ftands for, a De- 
finition is beft made by enumerating thofe fimple Ideas that are combin'd in the 
fignification of the Term defin’d : and if inftead of fuch an Enumeration, Men 
have accuftom’d themfelves to ufe the next general Term ; it has not been out 
of neceffity, or for greater clearnel^ but for quicknefs and difpatch fake. For, 
I think, that to one who defir^ d to know what Ideas the word Man ftood for, 
if it Ihould be fiiid, that Man was a folid extended Subftance, having Life, 
Senfe, fpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reafoning j I doubt not but the 
meaning of the Term Man would be as well undeiftood, and the Idea it ftands 
for be at leaft a$ clearly made known, as when it is defin’d to be a rational Ani- 
mal : 
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mal : which by the feveral Definitions of Animal, Vtvms, and Corpus, refolves it- 
felt into thofe enumerated Ideas. I have, in explaining the Term Alan, follow’d 
here the ordinary Definition of the Schools : which though, perhaps, not the 
moft exad, yet ferves well enough to my prefent purpofe. And one may, in this 
inftance, fee what gave occalion to the Rule, that a Definition muft confift of 
Genus and Differentia . and it fuffices to (hew us the little ncceffity there is of fuch 
a Rule, or advantage in the ftrift obferving of it. For Definitions, as has been 
laid, being only the explaining of one Word by feveral others, fo that the Mean- 
ing or Idea it Hands for may be certainly known ; Languages are not always fo 
made according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term can have its Significa- 
tion exadly and clearly exprefs’d by two others. Experience fufficiently fatisfies 
us to the contrary j or clfc thofe who have made this Rule, have done ill, that 
they have given us fo few Definitions conformable to it. But of Definitions, 
more in the next Chapter. 

§.11. To return to general Words, it is plain by what has been faid. That tni 
Genet al and Vmverfal belong not to the real Exiftence of things ; but are iniiwr/"*/ 
Jmientwns and Creatures of the Undeiflanding, made by it for its own ufe, 
concern only Signs, whether Words or Ideas. Words are general, as has been finndmg- 
faid, when ufed for Signs of general Ideas, and fo are applicable indifferently to 
many particular things ; and Ideas general, when they are fet up as the Re- 
prefentatives of many particular things : but Univeifality belongs not to things 
thcmfclves, which are all of them particular in their Exiftence ; even thofe 
Words and Ideas, which in their fignification are general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reft are only Creatures of our own making; 
their general nature being nothing but the Capacity they are put into by the 
Undcrftanding, of lignilying or icprcfcnting many particulars. For the Signifi- 
cation they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of Man is added 
to them. 

§. 1 2. The next thing therefore to be confidcr’d, is, UAsat kind of Signification 
it is, that Ghietal JVosd\ have. For as it is evident, that they do not figniiy bare- ttrethe Efences 
ly one particular thing; for then they would not be generallerms, but proper ^* 9 **^* 
Thames ; fo on the other fide ’tis as evident, the> do not fignify a plurality ; for*”^ pecies. 
Man and Men would then fi^^nify the lame, and the Diftinftion of Numbers (as 
the Grammarians call them) Would be fupeifluous and ufelefs. That then 
which ).cneral Words fignify, is a fort of things ; and each of them does that, by 
b.ir.g a li'^n of an abflrad Idea in the Mind, to which Idea, as things cxifting 
are found to agree, fo they come to be rank’d under that name; or, which is 
all one, be of that fort. Whereby it is evident, that the Effences of the forts, 
or (if the Latin Word pleafes better) Species of things, are nothing elfe but thefe 
abliuft Ideas. For the having the Elfcncc of any Species, being that which 
makv.s any thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea to which 
the Name is annex’d, being that which gives a right to that Name ; the having 
the Ellencc, and the having that Conformity, muft needs be the fame thing : lincc 
to be of any Species, and to have a right to the name of that Species, is all one. 

As for Example, to be a Miin, or ot the Species Man, and to have right to the 
name Man, is the fame thing. Again, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and 
have the Elfcnce of a Man, is the fame thing. Now fince nothing can be a Man, 
or have a right to the name Man, but what has a conformity to the abftraiS Idea 
the name Man ftands for ; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right to the Species 
Man, but what has the Elfence of tiiat Species, it follows, that the abftraft Idea 
for which the name ftands, and the Elfence of the Species is one and the fame. 

From whence it is caly to oblcrvc, that the Eifcnccs of the forts of things, and 
confequently the lotting of this, is the Workmanlhip of the Underftanding, that 
abftrads and makes thole general Ideas. 

§. ij. I would not here bethought to forger, much lefs to deny, that the, „t the 
turc in the produ 6 tion of things makes feveral of them alike : there is nothing mrkmtnfluf 
more obvious, efpeciaily in the Races of Animals, and all things propagated 
by Seed. But yet, 1 think, we may fay the forttng of them under Names is 
Workmanjhip of the Underjlanding, taking occafkn from the Similmde it obfervesjl *^* ,.^^ 
amongft them to make abftrad general Ideas, and fet them up in the Mind, the stmiinud* 
with Names annex’d to them as Patterns or Forms, (for in that fenfc the word «/ thingt. 
Vol. I. Bb a Form 
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Form has a very proper Signification) to which as particular things cxifting are 
found to agree, fo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, 
or are put into that Clajjis. For when wc fay, this is a Man^ tliat a flo> Je ; 
this Jujitce, that Cruelty ; this a Watch, that a yack ; wliat do we elfc but lanic 
things under different fpecifick Names, as agreeing to thofe abllra6t Meat, of 
which we have made thofe Names the ligns ? And what are the FiLi ces of 
thofe Species fet out and mark’d by Names, but tliofc abllrait Ideas in the Mi d ; 
which are as it were the Bonds between particular things that cxift, and the 
Names they are to be rank’d under ? And when general Names have any con- 
nexion with particular Beings, thefc abllrafc LIcm are the Medium tliat unites 
them : fo that the ElTcnces of Species, as diiliiiguilh’d and denominated by us, 
neither arc, nor can be any thing but thofe prccifc abftraX Ideas we have in our 
Minds. And tlicrcfore the fuppos’d real Elfences of Subffances, if different from 
our abftraX Ideas, cannot be the Elfences of the Species wc rank things into. 
For two Species may be one as rationally, as two different EflcirCcs be the Ef- 
fcnce of one Species : And I demand what are the alterations may or may not 
be in a Ho>fe or Lead, without making cither of them to be of another Species ? 
In determining the Species of things by our abftraX Ideas, this is cafy to re- 
folvc : but if any one will regulate himlelf herein b\ fuppos’d real Eflcnces, he 
will, I fuppofe, be at a lofs ; and he will never be able to know when any thing 
prccifcly ceafes to be of the Species of a Horfe or Lead. 

EvhdiflmB §. 1 4. Nor Will any one wonder, that I fay thefc EJfemet, or abftraX Ideas, 
MbftrmB Ide» ( ,vhich are meafurcs of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) are the 11 os k- 
tt» thfitnS matijhip oj the Under Jlaudmg, who conlidcrs, that at Ica/l the complex ones are 
often, in fevcral Men, ditferent CollcXions of fiinple Ideas and therefore that 
is Covctoufntfs to one Man, which is not fo to another. Na) , even in Sub- 
fiances, where their abflraX Ideas feem to be taken from the things rlumfelves, 
they are not conflaiitly the fame ; no not in that Species which is mofl familiar 
to us, and with which we have the mofl intimate acquaintance ; It having Ixeti 
more tlian once doubted, whether the Foetus born of a Woman were a Man, 
even fo far, as that it hath been debated, whether it wcic or were not to be 
nourifh’d and baptia’d : W'hich could not be, it the abflraX Idea of Elicnee, to 
which the Name Man belong’d, were of Nature’s making ; and were not the 
uncertain and vaiiousColleXion of fimple Ideas, which tlie Undcrflanding puts 
together, and then abflrading it, affix’d a Name to it. So that in truth ne,y 
diJlinSl alfiraEi Idea is a diJiniH Ejjemei and the Names that Hand for fueh di- 
fliiiX Ideas are the Names of things cfl'cntially different. Thus a Circle is as ef- 
fentially ditferent from an Oval, as a Sheep from a Goat : and Rain is as cflen- 
tially ditferent from Snow, as Water from Earth ; that abllraX Lka which is 
the Eflencc of one, being impoffiblc to be communicated to the other. And 
thus any two abflraX Ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
diflinX Names annex’d to them, confliiute two di/linX forts, or, if joupicafe, 
Speues, as cfkntiafly different as any two the mofl remote, or oppofite in the 
World. 

jttal »nd Uo" $. I j. But fince the Ejfencesol things are thought, by fome, (and not with- 
mtnal Efftnct. out reafon) to be wholly unknown j it may not be amils to confidcr the feveial 
Significations of the word EJfence. 

Firfi, EJfence may be taken for the Being of any thing, wereby it is what 
it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Subffances unknown, Con- 
flitution of things, whereon their difcovcrable Qiialities depend, may be call’d 
their EJfence. This is tlie proper original Signification of the Word, as is e- 
vident from the Formation of it ; EJJentia, in its primary notation, fignifying 
properly Being. And in this fenfe it is flill us’d, when we fpcak of the EJfence 
of particular things, without giving them any name. 

Secondly, The Learning and Difputes of the Schools having been much bufy’d 
about Gmus and Species, tlie word Effence has almofl loft its primary Significa- 
tion : ^ and inftead of the real Qinftitution of things, has been almoft wholly 
apply’d to the artificial Conllitution of Genus axid. Species. ’Tistrue, there is 
ordinarily fuppos’d a real Conllitution of the forts of things ; and ’tis paft 
doubt, there rauft be fome real Conllitution, on which any CoIlcXion of Am- 
ple Ideas co-cxiftjng, mull depead. But it being evident, that things are rank’d 

under 
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under Names into Sorts or Spedet, only as they agree to certain abftraft Ideasy 
to wliich we have annex’d thofc Name*. ; the EJfaue of each Gemu or Sorr, 
comes to be notliing but that abltraft Idea, which the General, or Sorta! (if I 
may have leave fo to call it horn SoUy as 1 do General from Genus) Name /lands 
for. And this we lhall find to be tliat which the Woid kjjence imports in its 
mo/l familiar ufc. Thefe two forts of EJfincet, I fuppoft, may not unfitly be 
term’d, the one the the ot set the Nitn/nal Ejfetue. 

§. 16. Between the Nummal EJfence, and the Name, there is fo near a ConneEiioa, Confiant Con- 
that the Name of any (ort 0/ things cannot be attributed to any particular"'’^'"” 

Baing but what has this Effince, whereby it anfwcrs that abihact Idea, whereof m. 

that Name is the Sign* ^ mma' Efflncc. 

§. 17. Concerning the real Eflences of corporeal Subftances, (to mention 
thofc only) there are, if 1 miftakc not, two Opinions. The one is of thofe, 
who nfng the viotd EJfohe for they know not what, fuppofe a certain numbei arcdiflm- 
of thok EJfenccf, accoiding to which all natural things arc m tde, and wherein 
they dotxadtl> every one of them partake, and fo become of this or that 'ftncei ',luiifs 

cieu The other, and more rational O, inion, is of thofe who look on all natu- 
ral things to hav e a real, but unknown Conlfitunon of rheir infcnfibic Parts : fiora 
which flow thofc Icnliblc Qualities, which (erve us to diflinguifh them oneftoin 
another, accordine as wc liavc occalion to r. nk them into (orts under common 
Dei .ominations. Tite foinur cf tuel’c Opinions, which fuppofes thele EJJences, 
as a certain Number ol E'c rms or Mo ds, wherein all natnral things, that exift, 
arc e.ift, and do cquai y paitakc, has, 1 imanine, very much perplex’d the 
Knowledge of natuial tmngs. 'I he lictj'cnt Prodi dtioi.s of Monltcrs, in all 
the Species of Animals, and of Cnai gelings, and otlier ftrangc 111 ties of human 
Birin* cany svitli them o.fF'cnltic'-, i ot poihble to conhlf with this H\pothefts : 

Slice It IS as imp( flihle, that two tlin gs, part, kiig exactly of the tame real 
Effina, fliould haic ditteienr Pioptrties, astliai tiietwo Pigurcs partaking in the 
fame real Lllei cc of a Ciicle fl'onid h.oc difierenr Pioi ciiies. But were there 
no ot'.icr rcalon againit it, \et the Snpp Jhiou of Ff/iiuet that cannot he known, and 
the making ilum iici crthclcfs tube that wh ch diltinginlhcs the Species of things, 

»i fo u/w//, n'chf^y aid iiiilein it caolc to any part ot oiu Knowledge, that that 
alone were fufEeienr to make us la;, it by, and content our fehes with fuch EJ^ 
jemet tf the Sons or Species of thii gs as come within the reach ot our Know- 
ledge ; wii'cii, whtn leiioi'lly coi iKlci’d, will be found, as I have laid, to be 
noiliing e it but thole abilraift conqdcx JtLa^, to winch we have annex'd ddlindt 
general Names. 

18. hjfenic* b..ir.g thus diflingvifli’d into AT';;;;!;,-// and Aoi/, we may farther 
obftu c, tliat lu the Species ot Jt/np/e Ideas and AI des, tlie\ aie always the jame ^jfence 

but ui Siili/iaiue\ always quite d Jpuci.t. 1 bus a Figure including a Space 
tlirce Linc'^, is the real as well as nominal hjfemeoi a Triangle, it being not onl\ aZ 
the abftracl Idea to wliich the geneial Name is annex’d, but the very EJfent'.a ot d fftnnt ,n 
B-'ing oi ihe thing it felt, that Foundaiion from wliich all its Propenies flow,^“^A”^"* 
and CO wdiich they aie all infeparably annex’d. But it is far otherwife concern- 
ing tha; pareJ ot Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein tlicfc 
two EJfeiuei are apparently dtfleicnt. For it is the real Conllitution of its in- 
fenlible Pans, on which depend all thofe Pioperties of C lour, Weight, Fufi* 
biiiiy, l ivcdnefs, &c. winch makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that 
Name woioh is rlicreforc its nominal EJfeme . Since nothing can be call’d (joA/ 
but what lus a Conformity ofQiialities to that abllraftcomidex Idea, to which 
that Name is annex’d. But this Diftindion ot hjfences, belonging particularly 
to Siibtlances, we lhall, when wc come to conlider their Names, haveanocca- 


fion to treat of more fully. 

§. 19. That luch rtf? Ideas, 'whh Names to them, 3 s we have been fpcaking£^,f„,-„^,, 
of, are EJfence^, may farther appear by what wc are told concerning EJfences,nir»hu tnd 
•vtz,. that they are all ingenerablc and incoriuptiblc. Which cannot be true oime^rruftthh' 
tlie real Con/litutions of things which begin and perilh with them. All things 
thaccxi/l, belides their Author, arc all liable to change; cfpccially thofe things 
we arc acquainted with, and have rank’d into Bands under di/lind Names or 
En/igns. “rhus that which was Grafs to day, is to morrow the Flefh of a Sheep ; 
and within few days after becomes part ot a Man : In all which, and rhe like 

Changes, 
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Changes, ’th evident tiieir real EJfence, i. e. that Conllitution, whereon the Pro- 
perties of thefe fcveral things depended, is deft toy’d, and pcriflies with them. 
But Effences being taken for Ideas, cftablifiiM in tlie Mind, with Names annex’d 
to them, they are fuppos’d to remain fteddily the fame, whatever Mutations 
the particular Subftances are liable to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and 
Bucephalus, x\ic Ideas to which A/iw and Horje zk annex’d, are fuppos’d neverthe- 
lefs to remain in the fame ; and fo the EJJences of thoie Species are preferv’d 
whole and undeftroy’d, whatever Changes happen to any, or all of the Individu- 
als of thofe Species. By this means the EJfeme of a Species refts fafe and entire, 
without the Exiftence of fo much as one Individual of that kind. For were there 
now no Circle exiiling any where in the World, (as perhaps that Figure exills 
not any where exaftly mark’d out) yet the Idea annex’d ro that Name would not 
ceafe to be what it is ; nor ceafe to be as a Pattern to determine which of the 
particular Figures we meet with have or have not a right to the name Orc/e, 
and fo to (hew which of them, by having that Efl'ence,was of that Species. And tho’ 
there neither were nor had been in Nature fuch a Bcaft as an Unicorn, or fuch a 
Fi(h as a Mermaid-, yet fuppofing thofe Names to ftand for complex abftradt Ideas 
that contain’d no Inconfiftency in them, the EJfenie of a Mermaid is as intelligible 
as that of a Man ; and the Idea of an Unicorn as certain, fteddy, and permanent 
as that of a Horfe. From what lias been faid it is evident, that the Dodirmc 
of the Immutability of EJfences proves them to be only abftract Ideas -, and is found- 
ed on the Relation ellablifli’d between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of 
them ; and will always be true as long as the fame Name can have the fame 
Signification. 

ReeMpituUtien. §. 20. To conclude, this is that which in Hiort I would fay, viz,. Tliatall the 
great Bufinefs of Genera and Species, and tlieir Ejfenies, amounts to no more but 
this. That Men making abflrad Ideas, and fettling them in their Minds with 
Names annex’d to them, do thereby enable themfelves to confider things, and 
difeourfe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the calier and readier Improvement 
and Communication of their Knowledge ; which would advance but llowly, 
were their Words and Thoughts confin’d only to Particulars. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Names of fimplc Ideas. 

Smuts »f fiiuf It i.^l ‘’HO’ all Words, as I havefliewn, fignify nothing immediately but the 
Ideas, Modes t Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker i yet upon a nearer Survey we (Lall 

^vtesfbfeme- Names of fimple Ideas, mix'd Modes, (under which 1 comprife Rcla- 

tb^ngflcul^r. natural Subfiances, and each of them have fomething peculiar and diffe- 

rent from the other. For example : 

1. iJamettf $. 2. Firfi, Tlic Names of fimple Ideas Suhfiances, witli the Ideas in 

Ideas the Mind, which they immediately lignify, intimate 3 .\[o fame real Exiftence, from 
was deriv’d their original Pattern. But the Names of mix'd Modes terminate 
Exifttnce. Mind, and lead not the Thoughts any farther, as we 

fhall fee more at large in the following Chapter, 
s. Uamistf §• 3* Secondly, The Names of fimple Ideas and Modes fignify always the real as well 
fimflt Ideas, as nominal Effence of their Species. But the Names oj natural Subftances figmfy rarely, 
any thing but barely the nominal EJJences of thofe Species, as we ftall fliew 
if' ^he Chapter that treats of the Names of Subftances in particular. 
ntmtnsl E fence. §. 4. I'hirdly, The Names of fimple Ideas are not capable of any Definitions ; the 
Hants »f Names of all complex arc. It has not, that I know, been yet obferv’d by 
^ Ir* Words arc, and what are not capable of being defin’d j the want 

wiiijbu It. whereof is (as I am apt to think) not feldom the occafion of great wrangling and 
obfeurity in Mens Difeourfes, whilft fome demand Definitions of Terms that can- 
not be defin’d : and others think they ought to reft fatisfy’d in an Explication made 
by a more general Word, and its Reftridion, (or to fpeak in Terms of Art, by a 
Genus and Difference) when even after fuch Definition made according to rule, 
thofe who hear it> have often no more a clear Conception of the meaning of the 

Word 
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Wprd than they had before. This at Icaft I think, that the fhewing what Words 
are, and what are not capable of DeHnitions, and wherein confifts a good Defi- 
nition, is not wholly befides our prefent purpofe; and perhaps will aftbrd fo much 
Light to the Nature of thefe Signs, and our Ideasy as to deferve a more particu- 
lar Confideration. 

§.5.1 will not here trouble my felf, to prove that all Terms ate not definable 
from that Progrefs, in infinitumy which it will vilibly lead us into, if we lhould^^*V»»«/i 
allow that all Names could be defin’d. For if the Terms of one Definition were 
ftill to be defin’d by another, where at laft Ihould we flop ? But I lhall from 
the Nature of our Ideas, and the Signification of our Words Ihew, why fame Names 
can, and othtrs tanssut Ik defin'd, and which they are. 

§. 6. 1 think, it is agreed, that a Definition is nothing elfe, but the jhewing the m»t a Dfini- 
meamng of one fVord by Jeveral other not fynonymous Terms. The meaning of words »«»«»>• 
being only the Ideas they arc made to ftand for by him that ufes them ; the 
meaning of any Term is then Ihcw’d, or the Word is defin’d, when by other 
Words, the Idea it is made the Sign of, and annex’d to in the Mind of the Speak- 
er, is as it were reprefented, or fet before the View of another ; and thus its 
Signification afeertain’d : This is the only Ufe and End of Definitions ; and 
therefore the only meafure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 

§.7. This being premis’d, I fay, that the Names of fimp/e Idas, and tho fe on~ simple Uett 
ly, are incapable of being defin'd. The reafon whereof is this. That the feveral why unitjm*- 
Terms of a Definition, lignifying feveral Ideas, they can all together by no means 
reprefent an Idea, which has no Compofition at all : And therefore a Definition, 
which is properly nothing but the (hewing the meaning of one Word by feveral 
others not lignifying each the fame thing, can in the Names of fimple Ideas have 
no place. 

§.8. The not obferving this Difference in our // mz, and their Names, has/njismeif 
produc’d that eminent trifling in rhe Schools, which is fo eafy to be oblerv’d in the Metim. 
Definitions they give us of fome few of thefe fimple Ideas. For as to the greatefi 
part of them, even thofe Mafters of Definitions were fain to leave them untouch- 
ed, merely by the impoffibility they found in it. What more exquifite Jargon 
could the Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, 'the ASl of a Being in Power, 
a far forth as in Power I which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was 
not already known by its famous Abfurdity, to guefswhat word it could ever 
be fuppoi’d to be the Explication of. If T'uUy asking a Dutchman what Beweeginge 
was, fhoiild have receiv’d this Explication in his own Language, that it was 
Acluf eniis tn poteniiaquatensu in potentia ; 1 ask whether any one can imagine he 
could thereby have undcrltood what the word Beweeginge fignify’d, or have guef- 
fed what Idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, and would fignify to ano- 
ther when he us’d that Sound. 

§. 9. Nor have the modern Philofophers, who have endeavour’d to throw off 
the Jargon of the Schools, and fpeak intelligibly, much better fucceeded in defi- 
ning fimple Ideas, whether by explaining their Caufes, or any othcrwifc. The 
Atomifls, who define Motion to be a Pajfage from one Place to another, what do they 
more than put one fynonymous word for another ? For what is Pajfage, other 
than Motion ? And if they were ask’d what Paifage was, how would they better 
define it than by Motion .? For is it not at Icaft as proper and fignificant to fay, 

Pajfage is a Motion from one Place to another, as to fay. Motion is a Pajfage, &c. This 
is to tranflate, and not to define, when we change two words of the fame Signi- 
fication one for another ; which, when one is better underftood than the other, 
may ferve to difeover what Idea the unknown ftands for ; but is very far from a 
Definition, unlefs we will fay every Engltjb word in the Diftionary is the Defini- 
tion of the Latin word it anfwers, and that Motion is a Definition of Motus. 

Nor will the fuccejjive Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, to thofe of 
another, which the Cartefians give u$, prove a much betcer Definition of Motion, 
when well examin’d. 

§. 10. The A£i if Perjpicuotu, as far forth as perfpicuotst, is another Peri patC'^li^H. 
tick Definition of a fimple Idea ; which though not more abfurd chan the former 
of Motion, yet betrays its Ufelefnefs and Infigtiificancy more plainly, becaufe 
Experience will eafily convince any one, that it cannot make the meaning of the 
word Light (which it pretends to define) at all underftood by a blind Man; 

but 
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but the Definition of appears not at firlt fight fo ufelefs, becaufc it fcapps 
this way of Trial. For this iimple Idea, entering by the Touch as well as 
Sight, ’t/s impoffible to Ihew an Example of any one, who lias no other way 
to get the Idea of Mition, but barely by the Definition of that Name. Thofe 
who tell us, that Light is a great number of little Globules, ftriking briskly on 
the bottom of the Eye, fpeak more intelligibly than the Schools ; but yet ihcfe 
words ever fo well underftood would make the Idea the word Light Hands for, 
no more known to a Man that underfiands it not before, than if one fliould tell 
him, that Light was nothing but a Company of little Tennis Bills, wh.ch Fai- 
ries all day long ftruck with Rackets againft fomc Men’s Foreheads, whilft they 
pafs’d by others. For granting this Explication ol the thing to be true ; jee 
the Idea of the Caufe of Ltght, if we had it ever fo exait, would no more 
give us the Idea of Light it fclf, as it is fiich a particular Perception in us, than 
the /den of the Figure and Motion of a fliarp piece of Steel, would giie us 
the Idea of that Pain which it is able to caufe in us. For the Caufe of any 
Senfation, and theSenfation it fclf, in all the limj le /dear of one Senfe, are two 
Ideas ; and two Ideas fo different and diffant one from another, that no two 
can be more fo. And therefore fhould Des Cartes’s Globules llrike ever fo 
long on the Retina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would there- 
by never have any Idea of Dght, or any thing approaching it, rho’ he under- 
Hood what little Globules were, and what ftriking on anotlier Body was, ever 
fo well. And therefore the Cartejians very well diitinguifh between that Light 
which is the Caufe of that Senfation in us, and tlie/doi which is produc’d 111 us 
by it, and is that which is properly Light. 

$. II. Simple Ideas, as has been flicwn, are only to be jfof by thofe Imprejjions, 
Objeds thcmfclvcs make on our Mind*., by the proper Inlets appointed to each 
fort. If they arc not receiv’d this wa} , all the H-^'ords in the World, made ufe 
of to explain, or define any of their IVatnes, ivsd never be able to produce in us tise 
Idea it flands for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in us no other fimple 
Ideas, tlian of thofe very Sounds ; nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary 
Connedion, which is known to be between them, and thofe fimp le Ideas, which 
common Ufc has made them Signs of. He that thinks otheiwife, let him try 
if any words can give him the Taflc of a Pine Apple, and make him have the 
true Idea of the Relifli of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is to'd 
it has a refemblancc with any Taftc.s, wlicrcof he has the Ideas already in his 
Memory, imprinted there by ftnfible Oi je^ts, not flrangers to his Palate, fo 
far may he approach that refemblancc in his Mind. But this is not giving us 
that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other limplc Ideas, by their known 
Names; which will be ftillvery different from the true Tafte of that Fruit it 
felf. In Light and Colours, and all other limplc Ideas, it is the fame thing ; 
for the Signification of Sounds is not natural, but only impos’d and arbitrary: 
And no Definition oi Light, or Rednefs, is more fitted, or able to produce ei- 
ther of thofe Ideas in us, than the Sound Light or Red by it fclf. For to hope 
to produce an Idea of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however form’d, is to 
exped that Sounds fhould be vifible, or Colours audible, and to make the Ears 
do the Office of all the otlier Senfes. Which is all one as to fay, that we 
might tafte, fmell and fee by the Ears; a fort of Phiiofophy worthy only of 
Sancho Pancha, wholiadthc Faculty to fee Dukmea by Hearfay. And therefore he 
that has not before receiv’d into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the fimple Idea 
which any word ftands for, can never come to know the fignification of that 
wo'td by any other Words or Sounds whatfoever put together, according to 
any Rules of Definition. The only way is, by applying to his Senfes the pro- 
per Objed ; and fo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learn’d the 
name already. A ftudious blind Man, who had mightily beat his Head about 
vifible Objeds, and made ufe of the Explication of his Books and Friends, to 
underftand thofe Names of Light and Colours, which often came in his way, 
brag^d one Day, that he now underftood what S:arlet fignify’d. Upon which 
his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was ? the blind Man anfwer’d, It was like 
the Sound of a Trumpet. Juft fuchan underftanding of the Name of any other 
fimple Idea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
words made ufe of to explain it. 
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< §. 12. The Cafe is quite otherwife in complex Ideas ^ which con/ifting of fevc- Thecmr»ry 
ril fimple ones, it is in the power of words, handing for the fcvcral Ideas that/*'*^ tnetm- 
make that Compofition, to imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were ne- 
ver there beiore, and fo make tlieir Names be underftood. In fuch Colleftions st JtutMd 
Qildeasy pafling under one name, Definiuon, or the teaching the fignification of 
one word by fcveral others, has place, and may make a< underfland the Names of 
Things, which never came within the reach ofourSenfes : and frame Ideas (uit- 
able to thofe in other Mens Minds, when they ufe thofc Names : provided that 
none of the Terms of the Definition hand for any fuch fimple Ideasy which he 
to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his Thought. Thus the 
word Statue mjiy be explain’d to a blind Man by other words, when can- 
not j his Senfes having given him the Idea of Figure, bur nor of Colours, which 
therefore words cannot excite in him. This gain’d the Prize to the Painter a- 
gainft the Statuary : each of which contending for the Excellency of his Art, 
and the Statuary bragging that his was to be preferr’d, becaufe it reach’d far- 
ther, and even thofe who had loft their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency 
of it ; the Painter agreed to refer himfclf to the Judgment of a blind Man ; who 
being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, and a Picture drawn 
by the other, lie was firft led to the Statue, in which he trac’d with his Hands 
all the Lineaments of the Face and Body, and with great admiration applaud- 
ed the Skill of the Workman. But being led to the Pifture, and having his Hands 
laid upon it, was told. That now he touch’d the Head, and then the Fore- 
head, Eyes, Nofc, &c. as his Hand mov’d over the Parts of the Pidure on 
the Clotli, without finding any the leaft diftinftion : Whereupon he cry’d out, 
that certainly thatmuft needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Workman- 
ftiip, which could reprefent to them all thofe Parts, where he could neither feci 
nor perceive any thing. 

§.13. He that fhould ufe the word Rauibosu to one who knew all thofe Colours, 
but yet had never fecn that Phenomenon , would, by enumerating the Figure, Large- 
nefs, Polition and Order of the Colours, fo well define that word, that it might 
be perfc6tly underftood. But yet that Definition, how exaftand perfed foever, 
would never make a blind Man underftand it ; becaufe fevcral of the limple hfias 
that make that complex one, being fuch as he never receiv’d by Senfation and Ex- 
perience, no words are able to excite them in his Mind. 

§. 1 4. Simple Ideas, as has been ftiew’d, can only be got by Experience, from „ 
thofe Objeds, which arc poper to produce in us thofe Perceptions. When by compUxUtu 
this means we have our Minds ftor’d with them, and know the Names for them, when to he 
then we aye in a Condition to define, and by Definition to underftand the Names oimadeinulUgim 
complex Ideas, that are made up of them. But when any Term ftahds for a fim- ^ 
pic Idea, that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoflible by any 
words to make known its meaning to him. When any Term ftands for an Idea a 
Man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that Term is the lign of it, there 
another Name, of the fame Idea which he has been accuftom’d to, may make 
him underftand its meaning. But in no cafe whatfoever is any Name of any fim- 
ple Idea, capable of a Definition. 

§. xy. Fourthly, But tho’ the Names of /liw/’/e Z/s-ax have not the help of Dtf- ugmesei' 
fimtion to determine their fignification, yet that hinders not but that they arege- fimpUldw 
nerally lejs doubtful and umertam, than thoje of mix'd Modes and Subfiances : Be- leefi doubtful 
caufe they ftanding only for one fimple Perception, Men for the moft part, 
ealily and perfedly agree in their fignification ; and there is little room for 
Miftake and Wrangling about their meaning. He that knows once that White- 
nefs is the name of that Colour he has obferv’d in Snow or Milk, will not be 
apt to mifapply that word as long as he retains that Idea ; which when he has 
quite loft, he is not apt to miftake the meaning of it, but perceives he under- 
Itands it nor. There is neither a multiplicity of fimple Ideas to be put toge- 
ther, which makes the Doubtfulnefs in the names of mix’d Modes ; nor a fup- 
pos’d, but an unknown real Elfence, With Properties depending thereon, the 
precife number whereof are alio unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
names of Subftances. But, on the contrary, in fimple Ideas the whole fignifi- 
cation of the Name is known at once, and confifts not of Parts, whereof more 
Vol. 1 . Cc or 
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or Icfs being put in, the Idea may be vary’d, and fo the fignification of its." 
Name be obfeure or uncertain. 

s- Simple I- §. 16 . Fifthly, TJiis farther may be obferv’d concerning fimfJe Ideas, and 
deas haw fm their Names, that they have but fexv A'cents in Linca Prxdicamentali (as they 
nea p/edka-' the loweji Specie s to //jeSummiim Genus. The reafon wliereof is, 

mentali. that the loweft Species being but one limple Idea, nothing can be left out of it ; 

tliat fo the difl'erence being taken away, it may agree wicli fomc other thing in 
one Idea common to them both ; which having one Name, is tlie Geuus of the 
other two: v. g. There is nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and 
Red, to make them agree in one common Appearance, and fo have one general 
Name ; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Mem, makes it a- 
gree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name of Animal : And there- 
fore when to avoid unpleafant Enumerations, Men would comprehend both 
White and Red, and feveral other fuch fimple Ideas, under one general Name ; 
they have been fain to do it by a word, which denotes only the way they get 
into the Mind. For when HAme, Red and Tedow ^rc all comprehended under 
the Genus or name Colour, it lignifics no more but fuch Ideas as arc produced in 
the Mind only by the Sight, and have entrance only thro’ the Eyes. And when 
they w'ould frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend both Co/o«rj and 
Sounds, and the like fimple Ideas, they do it by a word that fignifies all fuch as 
come into the Mind only by one Senlc : And fo the general term Qitality, in its 
ordinary acceptation, comprehends Colours, Sounds, Taftes, Smells and tangi- 
ble equalities, with diftinftion from Extenfion, Number, Motion, PIcafurc and 
Pain, which make impreflions on the Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more 
Senfes than one. 

6. Namn of * 7 - Sixthly, The Names of fimple Ideas, Siibfianccs, and mix’d Modcs,have 

fimple Uess alfo tliis difference ; That t\\o(c oj mi\' d Hand for Ideas pcrfc6tly mbi- 

ftandfor U t) ury ', tliofc of Subflanccs are not perfectly fo, h\.\i refer to a Piittern, tho’ with 

aria’"’' latitude •, and thofe of fimple Ideas /iif perfectly taken from the Exiftence 

/ vary. Things, anti arc mt arbitrary at all. Which, what difference it makes in the 

fignifications of their Names, we (hall fee in th* following Chapters. 

The Names of fimple Modes differ little from thofe of fimple Ideas. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Names of mis'd Nodes and Relations. 


They fland for^- I . ^ | 1 H E Names of mix’d Modc.s being general, they fiand, as has been 
aiftraaUets, JE flicwn, for Sorts or Species of Things, each of which ha.s its pecu- 

asothergene- liar Eflcnce. The Ellciices of thefc Spccics alfo, as has been flic w’d, arc iio- 

ral Names. thing but thc abftrad; in the Mind, to which the Name is annex’d. Thus 

far the Names and Ellenccs of mix’d Modes, have nothing but what is common 
to them with other Ideas : But if we take a little nearer Survey of them, we 
fhall find that they have fomething peculiar, which perhaps may deferve our 
Attention. 

1. the Ideas §• The firft Particularity I ihall obferve in them, is. That the abftrad 
they fland for, Ideas, Of, if you picafc, the Eflenccs of the feveral Spccics of mix'd Modes are 
’’h v*d‘ Underftanding, wherein they differ from thofe of fimple Ideas In 
^plndmg! which fort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but only receives fuch 

as are prefented to it, by the real Exiftence of things operating upon it. 

a. Madear. §. 3 In the next place, thefe Effences of the Species of mix’d Modes, are not on- 
bitrarily, and ly made by the Mind, but made very arbnrartly, made without Patterns, or 
vitUut Pat- reference to any real Exiftence. Wherein they differ from thofe of Subftances, 
whicli carry with them the Suppofirion of fome real Being, from which they 
are taken, and to which they are conformable. But in its complex Ideas of 
mix’d Modes, the Mind cakes a Liberty not to follow the Exiftence of Things 
exactly. It unites and retains certain Colleftions, as fo many diftind fpecifick 
Jdeat, whilft others, that as often occur in Nature, and arc as plainly fuggefted 
by outward Things, pafs negleded, without particular Names or Specifications. 

Nor 
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l^or docs t!ne Mind, in thcfe of mix’d Modes, as in the complex Ideas of Sub- 
ftanccs, examine them by the real Exiftence of things ; or verify them by Pat- 
terns. containing fuch peculiar Compofitions in Nature. To know whether his 
Idea of Adultery or Inceft be right, will a Man feck it any where amongft things 
cxilling ? Or is it true, bccaufe any one has been witnefs to fuch an Action ? 
No : but itfufEces here, that Men have put togetlier fuch a Colledlion into one 
complex that makes xhe Archetype and fpccih'ck whether ever any f .ch 
Ad-ion were committed tn rerum naturaot no. 
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§. 4 . To underftand this aright, we mull confidcr vjherem this making of thefe com- ttmthu u 
plex Ideas conjifis ; and that is not in the making any new Idea, but putting toge- 
thcr thole which the Mind had before. Wherein the Mind does thefe three things : 

Eirfl, It chufes a certain Number : Secondly, It gives them Connection, and makes 
them into one Idea; Thirdly, It tics them together by a Name. If we exa- 
mine how the Mind proceeds in thefe, and what liberty it takes in them, we (hall 
ealily obferve how thefe EUcnces of the Species of mix’d Modes arc the Worktnan- 
fhip of the Mind,and confequently, that the Species thcmfcives arc of Men’s making. 

§. j. No body can doubt, but that thefe Ideas of mix’d Modes are made by Evidently ar- 
a voluntary Colledion of Ideas put together in the Mind, independent from any 
original Patterns in Nature, who will but rcllcft that this fort of complex Ideas^ff„y^ff,”f’' 
maybe made, abftraded, and liave Names given them, and fo a Species be con- 
llituted, before any one Individual of that Species ever cxillcd. Who can doubt 
but the Ideut of Sacrilege or Adultery might be fram’d in the Mind of Men, and 
have names given them ; and fo thefe Species of mix’d Modes be conllituted, 
before either of them was ever committed : and might be as well difeours’d of 
and reafon’d about, and as certain Truths diftover’d of them, whilft yet they 
had no being bur in the Underflanding, as well as now, that they liave but too 
frequently a real Exillence ? Wliercby it is plain, how much the forts of mix’d 
Alodci a, e the Creatures of the Uada (taadwg, where they have a Being as fubfervient 
to all the Ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as when they really exid : And 
vve cannot doubt but Law-makers have often made Laws about Species of Atti- 
ons, which were only the Creatures of their own Underftandings ; Beings that 
had nootlicr exillence, but in tlicirown Minds. And I think no body can deny, 
but that the Refutreliion wls a Species of mix’d Modes in the Mind, before it 
leally exifted. 

§. 6. Tofee/jotu arbhrard) thefe F.Jfemes of m'x’d Aiodes are madeh'j the Mind, 
we need but take a view of almoll any of them. A little looking into them 
will fatisfy us, that ’tis the Mind that combines feveral fcattcr’d independent^** 

JdcM into one complex one, and by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the Eflence of a certain Species, without regulating it fclf by any Con- 
ncd:ion they have in Nature. P'or what greater Connection in Nature has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with killing; that this is made a par- 
ticular Species of Action, fignity’d be the word Mutder, and the other not ? 

Or what Union is there in Nature between the Idea of the Relation of a Father, 
with Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thofe are combin’d into 
one complex Idea, and thereby made the Ellcnce of the dillinCt Species Parri- 
cide, wh.lft the other make no dillind Species at all ? But tho’ they have made 
killing a Man’s Father, or Mother, a diftinCl: Speciesfrom killing his Son, or 
Daughter ; yet in fomc other cafes. Son and Daughter are taken in too, as well 
as Father and Mother j and they arc all equally comprehended in the fame Spe- 
cies, as in that of Inccft. Thus the Mind in mix’d Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideas, fuch as it finds convenient ; whilll others that have altoge- 
ther as much Union in Nature, are left loofc, and never combin’d into one 
Idea, becaufe they have no need of one name. ’Tis evident then, that the Mind 
by its free choice gives a Connection to a certain number of Ideas, which in na- 
ture have no more Union with one another, than others that it leaves out : 

Why elfe is the part of the Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made with, 
taken notice of, to make the diftinCt Species call’d Stabbing, and the Figure and 
Matter of the Weapon left out ? I do not fay this is done without reafon, as 
we fliall fee more by and by; but this I fay, that it is done by the free choice 
of the Mind, purfuing its own ends ; and that therefore thefe Species of mix’d 
Modes are the Wotktnanfliip of the Underftanding : And there is nothing more 
Vol. 1. C c 2 evident, 
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evident, than that for the moft part, in the framing thefe Idcar, the My^d 
fearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers tiic Ideas it makes to the real 
Exillcncc of things ; but puts fuel) together, as may bell ferve its own piirpofes, 
wttliout tying it fclf to a prccifc Imitation of any thing that really exills. 

6 t n il r k thefe complex Ideas, or EJfeuas cj mix'd Modes, depend on the 

ferviJntto the made by it with great liberty i yet tticy are mt made at random, 

tndlf Lan- and jumbled together without any rcafon at all. Tlio’ thefe complex Ideas be 
guagt. not always copy’d from Nature, yet they are alwajs fuited to the End for 

which abflraft Ideas are made : Ai d tho’ tlicy be (.Combinations made of Ideas 
that are loofc enough, and have as little Union in themfcives, as feveral other 
to which the Mind never gives a Connection thar combines them into one Idea-, 
yet they are always made fortheconvenicr.ee of (Communication, which is the 
chief End of Language. The U fe of Language is, by Ihorc Sounds to fignify with 
cafe and difpatch general Conceptions ; wherein nut only abundance of parti- 
culars may be contain'd, but alfo a great variety of independent Ideas colleded 
into one complex one. In the making therefore ol the Species of mix’d Modes, 
Men have had regard only to fuch Combinations as they had occafion to mention 
one to another. Thofe they have combin’d into dillinit complex Ideas, and 
given Names to ; whilfl; others that in Nature have as near an Union, are left 
loofc and unregarded. For to go no farther than human Adions themfcives, if 
they would make diftinft abftrad Ideas of all the Varieties might be obferv’d in 
them, the Number mull be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
ty, as well as overcharg’d to little piirpole. It fulEces, that Men make and 
name fo many complex Ideas of thcle mix’d Modes, as they find they have occa- 
fion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their Affairs. If they join 
to the A/r/z of Killing, the Idea ol Father, or Motlicr, and fo make a diltinft 
Spc.. ies from killing a Man’s Son or Neighbour, it is bccaufc of the different 
Heinonfnefs of the Crime, and the dillind Piinifhment is due to the muidcring 
a Man’s Father and Mother, different fiom what ought to be inflided on the 
Murder of a Son or Neighbour ; and thcicforc they find it nccefl’aiy to mention 
it by a diflind Name, which is the end of making that dillind Combination. 
But tho’ the Ideas of Mother and Daughter are lo differently treated, in refe- 
rence to the Idea of Killing, that the t>nc is join’d with it, to make a diflind 
abllrad Idea with a name, and fo a dillind Species, and the other not ; yet in 
refped of carnal Knowledge, they arc both taken in under huefl : and that ftill 
for the fame convenience of expreffing under one Name, and reckoning of one 
Specic-s fuch unclean Mixtures as have a peculiar Turpitude beyond others; and 
this to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Dcfcriptions. 

§. 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages will eafily fatisfy one of the 
Whereof the truth of this ; it being fo obvious to obferve great flore of IVords in one Lan- 
*Wet7$ofdi~ h^'sie not any that anfwcr them in another. Which phiinly fhews, that 

t>ere Lmn- thofc of onc Couutry, by their Cufloms and Manner of Life, have found occa- 
g»*getart» fion to make fcvcral complex Ideas, and give names to them, which others never 
praef. collcdcd iuto fpccifick Ideas. This could not have happen’d, if thefe Species 

were the fteddy Workmanfhip of Nature, and not Colledions made and ab- 
ftraded by the Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Communi- 
cation. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find 
Words that anfwer them in the Spanijh or Italian, no fcanty Languages ; much 
lefs, I think, could any one tranflate them into the Canbees or JVeftoe Tongues : 
And the Verfura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, have no Words in other 
Languages to anfwer them ; the reafon whereof is plain, from what has been 
faid. Nay, if wc will look a little more nearly into this matter, and ex- 
adly commare different Languages, we fliall find, that tho’ they have Words 
which in 'Tranflations and DiSionaries are fuppos’d to anfwer one another, yet 
there is fcarce one of ten araongft the Names of complex Ideas, cfpecially of 
mix’d Modes, thatftands for the fame precife Idea, which the Word docs that 
in DiAionaries it is render’d by. There are no Ideas more common, and lefs 
compounded, than the Meafurcs of Time, Extenfion, and Weight, and the 
Latin Names, Hora, Pes, Libra, arc without difficulty render’d by the Englifi 
Ivfames, Hour, Ebot, and Pound : but yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
the jEieat a Roman annex’d to thefe Latin Names, were very fiir different from 

thofe 
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tl’. ofe w^hicH an UngUjlman exprcllcs by thofc Engltflj ones. And if cither of 
thefe Ihould make ufe of the mcafures that thofe ot the other Language dchgn’d 
by their Names, he would be quite out in his account. The/care too fcnlible 
proofs to be doubted ; and we fliall rind this much more fo, in the Names of 
more abilradt and compounded Ideas, fuch as are the greateft part of thofc which 
make up moral Difcourles : whole Names, when Men come cunouOy to com- 
pare with thofe they are tranflated into, in other Languages, they will find very 
few of tliem cxaftly to correfpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 

§. p. The reafon why 1 take fo particular notice of this, is, that we may not /hews 
be millaken about Genera and Species, and their EJJeneei, as if they were things specUs to h 
regularly and conftantly made by Nature, and had a real Exillence in things ■,»>»defor 
when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be notiiing elle but an Artifice 
of the UnderlUnding, for the eafier lignifying fuch Colledtions of Ideas, as it 
ftiould often have occalion to communicate by one general Term; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abftradl Idea, might be 
comprehended. And if the doubtful Signification of the word Species may 
make it found harfli to feme, that I fay that the Species of mix’d Modes arc 
made by the Underftanding ; yet, 1 think, it can by no body be deny ’d, that’tis 
the Mind makes thofc abftract complex to which fpecifick Names are given. 

And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes the Patterns for forcing and 
naming of things, I leave it to be conlidcr’d who makes the Boundaries of the 
Sort of Species; fince with me, .S/ifcw and .Sosr have no other difference, than 
that of a Latin and Enghjh Idiom. 


lo. I he near Kelatkn X.\\zt there {% letixxen Species, EJfenies, and xhcit gene> al In mix'd 
Name, at Icall in mix’d Modes, will farther appear, when we confider that it 
the Name that feems to preferve thofc hjfcues, and give them their Jailing du- \hi!!*tusthe 
ration. For the Conaedtion between the look parts of thofe complex Ideas ctmhinttim 


being made by the Mind, this Union, which has no particular foundation in Nil- tcRtther, and 
tore, would ccafe again, were there not fomerhing that did as it were hold it * 

together, and keep the parts from fcattcring. Tho’ therefore it be the Mind 
that makes the Collection, ’tis the Name which is as it were the Knot that tics 


them faff together. What a vad variety of different Ideas docs the word Tri~ 
umphus liold rogctlicr, and deliver to us as one Species ! Had this Name been 
never made or quite loft, we might, no doubt, have had deferiptions of what 
pafs’d in that Solemnity : but yet, I diink, that which holds thofe different parts 
together, in the Unity of one complc.x Idea, is that very word annex’d to it ; 
witliout which, the feveral parts of that would no more be thought to make one 
thing, than any other Sliew, wh.ch having never been mrdc but once, had never 
been united into one complex Idea, under one denomination. How much there- 
fore, in mix’d Modes, the Unity ncceffary to any Eflcnce depends on the Mind, 
and how much the Continuation and fixing of that Unity depends on the Name 
in common ufe annex’d to it , 1 leave to be conlidcr’d by thofe, who look upon 
EJJenccs and Species as real eftablilh’d things in Nature. 

$. II. Suitable to this, we find, that Men fpeaking of mix'd Modes, feldom 
imagine or take any other for Species of them, but Juch as are Jet out by name ; be- 
cause they being of Man’s making only, in order to naming, no fuch Species 
are taken notice of, or fuppos’d to be, unlefs a Name be join’d to it, as the 
fign of Man’s having combin’d into one Idea feveral loofc ones ; and by that 
Name giving a lading Union to the Parts, which would otherwife ceafe to have 
any, as foonas the Mind laid by that abftraft Idea, and ceas’d actually to think 
on it. But when a Name is once annex’d to it, wherein the parts of that com- 
plex Idea have a fettled and permanent Union ; then is the EJfence as it were 
eftabiifh’d, and the Species look’d on as compleat. For to what purpofe Ihould 
the Memory charge it fclf with fuch Compofitions, unlefs it were by Abftradion 
to make them general ? And to what purpofe make them general, unlefs it 
were that they might have general Names, for the convenience of Difeourfe and 
Communication ? Thus we fee, that killing a Man with a Sword or a Hatchet, 
are look’d on as no diftinft Species of Aftion : but if the Point of the Sword 
foil: enter the Body, it pafles for a diftinft Species, where it has a diftinft Nouk ; 
as in England, in whole Lauguage it is call’d tabbing : But in another Country, 
where it has not happen’d to be ^cify’d under a peculiar Name, it paffes not 
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for adiftinfi Specks. But in the Species of corporeal Subftances. rtio’ Ijt bcj:be 
Mind that makes the nominal Eflence ; yet fince tliofc /3eas which arc combin’d 
in it are fiippos’d to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them or 
no, therefore thofc are look’d on as dillindt Speciei, without any Operation of the 
Mind, either abllrading or giving a Name to tliat complex Idea. 

ForthtOntri- $• ' 2 . Conformable alfo to what has been faid, concerning the Effemes of the 
naUtfmxd Speiut of mix’d Modes, that they are the Ciearurcs of the Underllandiiig, ra- 
ModeifWtUok (-hgf tiian the Works of Nature : Conformable, I fay to this, we find that 
The Mind ^ f/jf/r Names lead our T^houghts to the Mind^ and m farther. When we fpeak of 

vhichaift OX Gratitude, we frame to our felves no Imagination of any thing exift- 

fhtws them to mg, which we would conceive ; but our Thoughts terminate in the al ftrad; 
be the Idtos of thofc Vcrtucs, and look not farther : as they do, when we fpeak of a 

Tlndtrfimding. ^lorje or Iron, whofe fpecifick Ideas wc confidernot, as barely in the Mind, but 
’ as in things themfclves, which afford the original Patterns of thofe Ideat. But 
in mix’d Modes, at leaft the moll conliderablc parts of them, which are moral 
Beings, wc coufidcr the original Patterns as being intheMmd ; and to thofe wc 
refer for the diftinguifhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence 1 
think it is That thefe EJJemes of i\vi Species of mix’d Modes are by a more par- 
ticular Name call’d Notions ; as by a peculiar Right, appertaining to the Under- 
Handing. 

Their being §• ‘3- Hence likcwife WC may learn. Why the complex \ike3iS of mix’d Modes are 
made by the commonl) more compounded and deiompounded, than thofe of natural Subflances. Becaufc 
Vnderftandmg fht;y being the WorkmanJliip of the Underftanding, purfuing only its own ends, 
TTrm%ewi'the convcnicncy of expreffing in fhort thofe Ideas it would make known to a- 

reafon vhy nother, docs with great liberty unite often into one abftraft Idea things that in 
they are fo their Nature liavc 110 Coherence ; and fo, under one Term, bundle together a 
comfomded. great variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. Thus the Name of Pro- 
cejjlon, what a great mixture of independent Ideas of Perfons, Habits, Tapers, 
Orders, Morions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind 
of Man has arbitrarily put together, to exprefs by that one Name ? Whereas 
the complex ideas of the forts of Subflances are ufually made up of only a fmall 
number of fimple ones j and in the Species of Animals, thefe two, I'/z.. Shape 
and Voice, commonly make the whole nominal Llfencc. 

Names of rmsld, §• 14 - Another thing we may obfctvc from what has been faid, is. That //e 
Model fiand Names of mix’d Modes always ftgmjy (when they have any determin’d Signification) 

tMiTr^al Effemes of their Species. For thefe abHraft Ideas being the Workmanflnp 

*FJftnee* Mind, and not referr’d fo the real Exiftence of things, there is no Suppoli- 

tion of any thing more lignifj’d by that Name, but barely that complex /jfra the 
Mind it felf has form’d, which is all it would have exprefs’d by it ; and is that, 
on which all the Properties of the Species depend, and from which alone they 
all flow : and fo in thefe the real and nominal Efjence is the fame ; which of what 
Concernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth we fliall fee here- 
after. 

Why their $• This alfo may fliew us the reafon. Why for the moft pan the Namei of 

Names are uftf mix’d Modes are got, befote the Ideas they fiand jor an perfeEily known. Bccaufe 
ally got before there being no Species of thefe ordinarily taken notice ol, but what have Names, 
rieir Ideas, and thofe or rather their Efl'ences, being abftrad complex Ideas made 

arbitrarily by the Mind, it is convenient, if not ncceflary, to know the Names, 
before one eadeavour to frame thefe complex Ideas ; unlcfs a Man will fill his 
Head with a company of abftrad complex ideas, which others having no Names 
for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget again. 1 confefs, that 
in the beginning of Languages it was neceflary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name : And fo it is fiill, where making a new complex Idea, one 
alio, by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. But this concerns not Lan- 
guages made, which have generally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men 
have frequent occafion to have and communicate : And in fuch, I ask, whether 
it be not the ordinary method, that Children learn the Names of mix’d Modes, 
before they have their Ideas I What one of a thoufand ever frames the abflrafi: 
Idea of Glory and Ambitm, before he has heard the Name of them ? In fimple 
Ideas and Subflances, I grant it is otherwife j which being fuch Ideas as have a 
real Exiftence and Union in Nature, the Ideas or Names arc got one before the 
ocher, as it happens. 15. 
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i<j/W!iat has been faid hereof mix’d Modes, is with very little ditfercncc Rcafon of my 
api’4icaDle alfo to Relations ; which, fince every Man hirafdfmay oblervc, i»rge 

may fparc my fcifthc pains to enlarge on : Eipecially, fince what I have here 
faid concerning Words in this third Book, will polfibly be tiionght by feme to 
be much more than wliat fo llight a Subjedt requir'd. I allow it miglit be 
brought into a narrower Compafs : but 1 was willing to flay my Reader on an 
Argument that appears to me new, and a little one of the way, (I am fie 
’tis" one I thought not of when I began to write) That by fearching it to the 
bottom, and turning it on every fide, fomc pair or other might meet with 
every one’s Thoughts, and give occafion to the moll averfe or negligent to refleft 
on a general Mifcarriage; which, tho’ of great conrequcncc, is little taken no- 
tice of. When it is confider’d what a piidder is made about Effeme^, and how 
much all forts of Knowledge, Difeourfe, and Converfation arc pefler’d and dif- 
ordcr’d by the carclefs and confus’d Ufc and Application of Words, it will 
perhaps be thought worth while thorowly to lay it open. And I lhall be par- 
don’d if 1 have dwelt long on an Argument which 1 think therefore needs to 
be inculcated; bccaufe the Faults, Men arc ufually guilty of in this kind, arc 
not only the greateft hinderances of true Knowledge, but are fo well thought of, 
as to pafs for it. Men would often fee what a fmall Pittance of Reafon and 
Truth, or poflibly none at all, is mix’d with thofe hufilng Opinions they are 
fwcll’d with ; if they would but look beyond fafliionable Sounds, and obferve 
what Ideas are, or are not comprehended under thofe words w.th which they 
arc fo arm’d at all points, and with which they fo confidently lay about them. 

1 flull imagine I have done feme fervice to Truth, Peace and Lcaming, if, by 
any enlargement on this Subjett, 1 can make Men refltdl on their own Ule of 
Language ; and give them rcafon to fufptct, that fince it is frequent for others, 
it may alfb be poffiblc for them to have fometimes very good and apj^rov’d 
Words in their Mouths and Writings, with very uncertain, little, or no Signi- 
fication. And therefore it is : ot unreafonablc for them to be wary herein 
themfclvcs, and not to be unwilling to have them examin’d by others. With 
this defign therefore 1 fliall go on with what 1 have farther to fay concerning 
this matter. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Names of Subfiances. 

§. 1 . r M “1 he common Names of Subjlanses, as well as other general Terms, Jiandxhe common 
1 jor Sorts ; which is nothing clfc but the being made Signs of fuch N*mcs of 
complex wlierein fcvcral particular Subftanecs do or might agree, by virtue 
of wliich they arc capable of being comprehended in one common Conception,^'*”f 
and figiiify’d by one Name. I fay, do or might agree : for tho’ there be but'’*^^”' 
one Sun cxilling in the World, yet the Idea ol it being abftradted, fo that more 
Subftanecs (if there were levcral) might each agree in it ; it is as much a Sort, 
as if there were as many Suns as there arc Stars. They want not their Rea- 
fons who think there are, and that each fix’d Star would anfwer the Idea the 
Name Sun ftands for, to one who Were plac’d in a due diftance ,- which, by the 
way, may fliew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleafe. Genera and Speues of 
things (for thofe Latm Terms fignify to me no more than the Engltjh word 
Sort) depend on fuch Collciftions of Ideas as Men have made, and not on the 
real Nature of things; fince ’tis not impofliblc, but that in propriety of Speech, 
that might be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another. 

P. 2 . The Meafure and Boundary of each Sort, or Spectes^ whereby it is con- The Effete of 
fticuted that particular Sort, and diftinguifli’d from others, is that we call its 
Effence, which is nothing but that abftrati Idea to vehuhthe Name n aswx’t/ ; Jb 
that every thing contain’d in that Idea is cllcntial to that Sort. This, tho’ it 
be all the Effence of natural Subftanecs that we know, or by which we diftin- 
guifli them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal Effence, to 
diftinguifli it from that real Conftitution of Subftanecs, upon which depends 
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this nominal EJfence^ and all the Properties of that Sort •, which therefore, >as 
has been faid, may be call’d the veal Effetue : v. g. the nominal EJfence\( Uold 
is that complex Idea the Word Gold ftands for, let it be, for inftance, a Body 
yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fufible, and fix’d. But the real EJfence 
is the Conftitution of the infenfible Parts of that Body, on which thofe Quali- 
ties, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far thefe two are dific- 
rent, tho’ they are both call’d EJfence, is obvious at firft fight to difcover. 

§, 3. For tho’ perhaps voluntary Motion, with Senfe and Reafon, join’d to a 
Body of a certain Shape, be the complex Idea to which 1 , and others, annex 
the name Man, and fo be the nominal EJfence of the Species fo called ; yet no 
body will fay that that complex Idea is the real EJfence and Source of all thofe 
Operations which are to be found in any Individual of that Sort. The Foun- 
dation of all thofe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our complex Ideat 
is foiticthing quite dirferent : And had we fuch a Knowledge of that Conftitution 
of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, Senfation, and Reafoning, and 
(Other Powers flow ; and on which his fo regular Shape depends, as ’tis poflibic 
Angels have, and ’tis certain his Maker has : wc fhould have a quite other Idea 
of his EJfence than what now is contain’d in our Definition of that Species, be 
it what it will : And our Idea of any individual Man would be as far different 
from what it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and Wheels and other 
Contrivances within, of the famous Clock at Straibtirgh, from that which a ga- 
zing Country-man has of it, who barely fees the Motion of the Hand, and 
hears the Clock ftrike, and obferves only fome of the outward Appearances. 

§. 4- That EJfence, in the ordinary ufe of the word, relates to Sorts ; and 
that it is confider’d in particular Beings no farther than as they are rank’d into 
Sorts, appears from hence .* That take but away the abfirad Ideas, by which wc 
fort Individuals, and rank them under common Names, and then the thought of 
any thing ejfential ro any of them, inftantly vanilhes; we have no notion of the 
one without the other; which plainly fticws their relation. ’Tis neceflary for 
me to be as lam; GOD and Nature has made me fo : but there is nothing, 
I have is efl'ential to me. An Accident, or Difcafe, may very much alter my 
Colour, or Shape ; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reafon or Memory 
or both ; and an Apoplexy leave neither Senfe nor Underflanding, no nor Life. 
Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with more, and better, or tewer, 
and worfe Faculties than I have : and others may have Reafon and Senfe m a 
Shape and Body very different from mine. None of thefe are elTcntial lo die 
one, or the other, or to any Individual whatfoever, till the Mind refers it to 
fome Sort or Species of things ; and then prefently, according to the abiirad 
Idea of that Sort, fomething is found ejjemial. Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and he will find that as foon as he fuppofes or fpeaks of EJfenual, 
the Confideration of fome Species, or the complex Idea, fignify’d by fome ge- 
neral Name, comes into his Mind : And ’tis in reference to that, that this or 
that Quality is faid to be ejfential. So that if it be ask’d, whether it be ejfential 
to me or any other particular corporeal Being to have Reafon ? I fay no ; no 
more than it is ejfential to this white thing I write on, to have words in it. 
But if that particular Being be to be counted of the fort Ato, and to have the 
name Man given it, then Reafon is ejfential to it, fuppofing Reafon to be a 
part of the complex Idea the name Man ftands for : as it is ejfential to this thing 
I write on to contain words, if I will give it the name Treatife, and rank it 
uunder that Species. So that ejfential, and not ejfential, relate only to our abJlraSl 
Ideas, and the Names annex d to them 3 which amounts to no more but this. That 
whatever particular thing has not in it thofe Qualities, which are contain’d 
in the abftrad Idea, which any general Term ftands for, cannot be rank’d un- 
der that Species, nor be call’d by that name, fince that abftra6i: Idea is the very 
EJfence oi that Species. 

§. 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with fome People, be bare Extenfion or 
Space, then Solidity is not ejfential to Body ' If others make the Idea, to which 
they give the name Body, to be Solidity and Extenfion, then Solidity is efl'ential 
to Body. That therefore, and that aim is confider’d as, ejfemial, which makes a 
fart of the complex Idea the Name of a Sortjlands for, without which no parti- 
cular thing can be reckon’d of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should 
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there be found a parcel of Matter that had all the other Qualities that arc in 
JroHy but wanced Obedience to the Load-ilone : and would neither be drawn by 
it, nor receive Direftion from it. Would anyone queftion, whether it wanted a- 
ny tWmgeJfential i It would be abfurd to ask. Whether a thing really cxifting 
wanted any thing ejfential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this made 
an ejfmtial or fpectfick difference or no ; fince wc have no other meafure of ejfential 
otJpectJiLk, but our abftrad Ideas ? And to talk of fpecifick Differences in Nature, 
without reference to general /drrw and Names, is to talk unintelligibly. Fori 
would ask any one. What is fufficient to make an ejfaitial diftercnce in Nature, 
between any two particular Beings, without any regard had to fome abftraft 
A/ea, which is look’d upon as the Elfence and Standard of a Sfeem 1 All fuch Pat- 
terns and Standards, being quite laid afide, particular Beings, confidcr’d barely 
in themfelves, will be found to have all their Qualities equally ejfential ; and c- 
very thing, in each Individual, will be ejfential to it, or, which is more, nothing 
at all. For though it may be reafonable to ask. Whether obeying the Magnet 
be ejfential to Iron I yet, I think, it is very improper and inlignificant to ask. 

Whether it be ejfential to the particular parcel of Matter 1 cut my Pen with, 
without cbnlidcring it under the Name /ro», or as being of a certain Species ? And 
if, as has been faid, our abftraft Ideas, which ha\c Names annex’d to them, are 
the Boundaries of Species, nothing can be ejfenual but what is contain’d in thofe 
Ideas. 

§. 6. ’Tis true, I have often mention’d a real Effence, diftinft in Subftanccs 
from thofe abftrabl Ideas of them, wh.ch I call their nominal Effence. By this 
real EJfence I mean that real Conftitution of any thing, which is the Foundation 
of all thofe Properties that arc combin’d in, and are conftantly found to co- 
exift with the nominal Effence \ that particular Conftitution whicli every thing 
has within it fclf, without any relation to any thing without it. But Effence, 
even in tiiis fenfc, relates to a Sort, and fuppofes a Species : For being tiiat real 
Conftitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceflarily fuppofes a fort of 
things. Properties belonging only to Species, and not to Individuals ; v. g. Sup- 
pofing the nominal Eifence of Gold to be Body of fuch a peculiar Colour and 
Weight, with Malleability and Fufibility, the real Effence is that Conftitution 
of the Parts of Matter, on which thefe Qualities, and their Union, depend; and 
is alfo the Foundation of its Solubility in Aq. Regia, and other Properties accom- 
panying that complex Here are EJfences and Propenies, but all upon fup- 

pofition of a Sort, or general abftradt Idea, which is confider’d as immutable : 
but there is no individual Parcel of Matter, to which any of thefe Qualities are 
fo annex’d, as to be ejfential to it,, or infeparable from it, That which is ejfential 
belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort : But take 
away the Confidcration of its being rank’d under the Name of fome abftrabt 
Idea, and then tlierc is nothing ncccffary to it, r.othing infeparable from it. 

Indeed, as to the real EJfences of Subftanccs, wc only fuppofe their Being, with- 
out precifely knowing what they are : But that which annexes them ftill to the 
Species, is the nominal Eflcnce, of which they are the fuppos’d Foundation and 
Caufe. 

§. 7. The next thing to be confider’d, is, by which of thofe Eflences iris that The nominal 
Subfiances ate determin'd into Sorts, or Species ; and that, ’tis evident, is by the nomi- ^fenee hounds 
nal Effence. For ’tis that alone that the Name, which is the mark of the Sort, 
fignihes. ’Tis impoffible therefore that any thing fliould determine the Sorts of 
things, which we rank under general Names, but that Idea which that Name is 
defign’d as a mark for ; which is that, as has beenfliewn, which we call the no- 
minal EJfence. Why do we fay. This is a Horfe, and that a Mule ; this is an Ani- 
mal, that an Herb ? How comes any particular thing to be of this or that Sort, 
but becaufe it has that nominal Efl'ence, or, which is all one, agrees to that ab- 
ftrad Idea that Name is annex’d to ? And I defire any one but to refled on his 
own Thoughts when he hears or fpeaks any of thofe, or other Names of Subftan- 
ces, to know what fort of EJfences they Hand for. 

§.8. And that the Species of things to m are nothing but the ranliing them under 
iiftinB Names, according to the complex Ideas in m ; and not according to prccife, 
diftini^, real EJfences in them, is plain from hence. That we find many of the 
Individ 'als chat are rank’d into one Sort, call’d by one common Name, and fo 
Vol. L D d receiv’d 
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receiv’d as being of one Species^ have yet Qualities depending on their real Con-- 
ftitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, from which they 
are accounted to differ fpectficaHy. This as it is eafy to be obferv’d by all who have 
to do with natural Bodies, fo Chymifts cfpeciatly are often, by fad Experience, 
convinc’d of it, when they, fomcrimes in vain, feck for the fame Qualities in 
one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony or Vitriol, which they have found in others. 
For tho’ they are Bodies of the lame Speem, having the fame nominal EJfehccy 
under the fame Name; yet do they often, upon fevere ways of Examination, 
betray Qualities fo different one from another,- as to fruflratc the Exptttatioa 
and Labour of very wary Chymifts. But if things were diftinguifh’d into Species^ 
according to their real Effcnces, it would be as impoftiblc ro find different Pro- 
perties in any two individual Si.bftanccs of the fame Species, as it is to find diffe- 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. That is properly 
the EJfencc to us, which determines every particular to this or that Clsijjls ; or, 
which is the fame thing, to this or that general Name : And what can that be 
elfe, but that abftrad; Idea, to which that Name is annex’d } and fo has, in 
truth, a Reference, not fo much to the being of particular things, as to their ge- 
neral Denominations. 

§ p. Nor indeed w rank, znA fort ’Things, and confcqucntly (which is the 
end of forting) denominate them by their real Effences, becaule we know them nor. 
Our Faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and dillindtion of Sub- 
ftanccs, than aColledtion of thofe fenlfblc Ideas which we obferve in them ; which 
however made with the greateft Diligence and Exadtnefs we arc capable of^ yet 
is more remote from the true internal Confticution, from which tlu fe Qualities 
flow, than, asifaid, a Countryman’s Wed is from the inward Contrivance ol that 
famous Clock at Stuisbwg, whereof he only fees the outwaid Figure and Moti- 
ons. There is not fo comtemptible a Plant or Aniinai that doeV not confound 
the moll inlarg’d Undcrftanding. Thougli the familiar ufc of Tuings about us, 
take olf'oLir Wonder j yet it cures not our Ignorance. When wc come to exa- 
mine tlie Stones we tread on, or the Iron we daily handle, we prefently find we 
know not their Make, and can give no reafon of liic different Qiialitics find in 
them. ’Tis evident the internal Conftitution, whereon their Properties depend, 
is unknown to us. For to go no farther than the groffeft and moft obvious we 
can imagine amongft them, What is that Texture of Parts, that real EJfence, that 
makes Lead and Antimony fufible ; Wood and Stones not? What makes 
Lead and Iron malleable, Antimony and Stones not ? And yet how infi- 
nitely thefe come fliort of the fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real EJJetices 
of Plants or Animals, every one knows. The workmanfliip of the All-wife and 
Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the Univerfe, and every part thereof, 
farther exceeds the Capacity and Comprehenfion of the moft inquilicive and in- 
telligent Man, than the bell Contrivance of the moft ingenious Man doth the 
Conceptions of the moft ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore wc in vain 
pretend to range Things into Sorts, and difpofethem into certain Clafl'cs, under 
Names, by their real EJJences, that are fo far from our Difeovery or Compre- 
henfion. A blind Man may as foon fort things by their Colours, and lie that lias 
loft his Smell, as well diftinguifli a Lilly and a Rofe by their Odors, as by thofe 
internal Conftitutions which he knows not. He that thinks he can diliinguifh 
Sheep and Goats by their real Effences, that arc unknown to him, may be pica- 
fed to try his Skill in thofe Species, call’d Caftowary and Qucredmihto ; and by 
their internal real Effences determine the Boundaries of thofe Species, without 
knowing the complex Idea of fcnfiblc Qualities, that each of thofe (land for, in 
the Countries where thofe Animals are to be found. 
ftuftAfiMtitl ‘O' Thofe therefore who have been taught, that the fevcral Species of Sub- 
had their diftind internal fubfiatttial Forms ; and that it was thofe Formt 
turn Itfs. which made the diftinfton of Subftances into their true Species and Genera, were 
led yet farther out of the way, by having their Minds fet upon fruitlcfs Enquiries 
aSw/ubJlantial Forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have fcarce fo much 
as any obfeure, or confus’d Conception in general. 

That our ranking and diftinguifhing natural Suhflances into ^cies, con- 
fifit in the Nominal Effences the Mind makes, and not ih the real Effences to be 
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found in the Things thcmfelves, is farther evident from our Ideas oi Spirits* Fov'^»t the nmi- 
the Mind getting, only by rcflcding on its own Operations, thofe iimple ^deae"*^^"‘”^y^ 
whicli it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have no other Notion of Spirit, but 
by attributing all thofe Operations, it finds in it felf, to a fort of Beings, with- SfecUs, farther 
out Confitleration of Matter. And even themoft advanc’d Notion we have ofw»*»t/r«m 
God, is but attributing the fame iimple Idecu which we have got from Reflefti- 
on on what we find in our felves, and which we conceive to have more Perfedi- 
on in them, than wouid be in their Abfence j attributing, I fay, thofe fimple /de- 
ad to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from reflefting on our felves, 
the Idea of E^iftence, Knowledge, Power and Pleafurc, each of which we find 
it better to have than to want j and the more we have of each, the better •, join- 
ing all thefe together, with Infinity to each of them, we have the complex Idea 
of an eternal, omnifeient, omnipotent, infinitely wife and happy Being. And 
tho’ we arc told, that there are different Species of Angels ; yet we know not how 
to frame diflin6t fpecifick Idem of them t not out of any Conceit that the Exiftence 
of more Spectei than one of Spirits is impoflible, but becaufc having no more Am- 
ple Idem (nor being able to frame more) applicable to fuch Beings, but only 
thofe few taken from our felves, and from the Actions of our own Minds in think- 
ing, and being delighted, and moving fevcral Parts of our Bodies, we can no o- 
otherwife diftinguifli in our Conceptions the fevcral Species of Spirits, one from a- 
nochcr, but by attributing thofe Operations and Powers, we find in our felves, 
to them in a higher or lower degree ; and fo have no very diftinct fpecifick Ideas 

Spirits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all 
thole otlier Idem with Infinity j to the other Spirits, with limitation. Nor as I 
humbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in our Ideas, put any diffe- 
rence by any number of limpIc Idem, wliich wc have of one, and not of the other, 
but only that of Infinity. All the particnlai Idem of Exiftence, Knowledge, Will, 

Power, and Morion, ciTc. being //aw deriv’d from the Operations of our Minds, 
we attribute all of them to all forts of Spirit'^, with the diftcrcnce only of degrees, 
to the utmoll can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an Idea of the lirft Being ; who yet, ’tis certain, is infinitely more re- 
mote in the real Excellency of liis Nature, from the higheft and perfedeft of all 
created Beings, than the greateft Man, nay pureft Seraphim, is from the moft 
contemptible part of Matter ; and confeqiiciitly mult infinitely exceed what our 
narrow Underftandingsean conceive of him. 

$. 1 2 . It is not impoffible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reafon, that there whertef there 
may be many Species of Spirits, as much fep.irated and diverfify’d one from uno- ^rt pnbablf 
thcr, by dillind Properties, whereof we have no Idem, as the Species of fenfible 
Things arc diftinguifh’d one from another by Qualities, which we know and 
obferve in them. That there fhould be more Species of intelligent Creatures a- 
bove us, than there arc of fcnfiblc and material below us, is probable to me 
from hence, Thar in all the vifiblc corporeal World, we fee no Chafms or Gaps. 

All quire down from us, the Defcent is by eafy Steps, and a continu’d Scries of 
Things, that in each remove difler very little one from the other. There arc 
Fifties that have Wings, that are not Strangers to the airy Region ; and there 
are fomc B rds, that arc Inhabitants of the Water, whofe Blood is cold as Fi- 
fties, and their Flefli is fo like in Tafte, that the fcrupulous are allow’d them on 
Filb daj's. There are animals fo near of kin both to Birds and Beafts, that they 
are in the middle between both : Amphibious Animals link the Terreftrial and 
Aquatick together j Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoifes have the 
warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention what is confidently repor- 
ted of Mermaids or Sea-men. 'There arc fome Brutes, that ftem to have as 
much Knowledge and Reafon, as fome that arc call’d Men ; and the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms are fo nearly join’d, that if you will take the lowed of 
one, and the higlieft of the other, there will fcarce be perceiv’d any great dif- 
ference between tliem ; and fo on, till wc come to the lowed and the mod in- 
organical Parts of Matter, we {hall find every where, that the fcveral Species 
are link’d together, and differ but in almod infenfiblc degrees. And when wc 
confidcr the infinite Power and Wifdom of the Maker, we have reafon to think, 
that it is fuicablc to the magnificent Harmony of the Univerfe, and the great 
Vol. 1. Dd a Defign 
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Dcfign and in/Ii.itc Goodiicfs of the Archired, that the ofCrcaturcs fliould 
alfOj by gentle Degree:., afeend upward from us toward his intinite Perfedion, 
as we fee tlicy gradually defeend born us downwards : Which if it be proba- 
ble, we have reafon then to be peikiadwd, that there are far more Sfetie^ of Crea- 
tine'. above us, then there arc beneath ; we being, in degrees of Perfe6tion, 
mueh more remote from the infinite Being of GOD. than we arc from the 
lowed Stare of Being, and that wliich approaches neareft to nothing. And yet 
of all ihofc didind Sfaiei, for the Rcafuiis abovefaid, we have no clear diftind 
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§.13. Bnt to return to the Specks cf corporeal SiibHanccs. If I fliould ask a- 
ny one, whether Ae and IVtiter were two didind Sreiu’i of Things, I doubt not 
blit 1 fliould be anfwcr’d in the affirnutive : And it cannot be deny’d, but he 
tiiac fays they arc two didind Spettc}, is in the right. But if an En^hjJjmau, 
bred in yamaha, who perhaps had never feen nor heard of Le^ coming into 
EitgItwJ in the VVintcr, find the Water, he puts in his Bafon at night, in a great 
part frozen in the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, fliould 
call it harden’d Water ; 1 ask, whether this would be a new Specin to him dif- 
feienrfrom Water? And, I think, it would be anfvvcr’d here. It would not be 
to h'm a new Spates, no more than congeal’d Geliy, when it is cold, is a di- 
dind from the fame Geliy fluid anti warm ; or than liquid Gold, in the 
Furnace, is a didind Specie s from hard Gold in the hands of a Workm in. And 
if this be fo, "tis plain, that our difliuB Species ate notbiugbut chJltnB emplex Ide- 
as, With ill ftmfi Niimcs amtex’d tothem. ’Tis true, every Subdance that cxids has 
its peculiar Coiiditution, whereon depend chofc fcndblc Qualities and Powers 
we obferve in it; but the ranking of Things into SpcCtec, which is nothing but 
foiling th-m under feveral Titles, is done by us according to the Ideas that we 
have of them : Which tho’fufficicnt to difnnguifli them b} Names, fo that we 
may be able to difeonrfe ot them, when we have them net prefent before us ; 
yet if we fiippofc it to be* done by their real internal Conditntions, and that 
Things exiding arc dillingtiifli’d by Nanirc into Species, by red Jid'ences, ac- 
cording as we didinguilh them into Species by Names, we lhall be liable to great 
Midakes. 

§. 14, To didinguifli fi.bdantial Beings into .^eaVf, according to the ufiial Sup- 
politioti, that ilierc arc certain precife EJfences or Fornu of Things, whereby all 
the Individuals exiding, arc by Nature didinguifli’d into thefe things arc 

neceflary : 

§.15. Firft, To be ad'ur’d that Nature, in the Produdion of Things, always 
deligns them to partake of certain regulated edablifli’d EOemes, which are to be 
the Models of all things to be produc’d. This, in that ciudc Senfe it is ufiiaily 
propos’d, would need fomc better Explication before it can fully be aiientcd 


to. 

§. \6. Secondly, It would be neceflary to know whether Nature always attains 
that Ejfettceix. deligns in the produdion of things. The irregular and monflrous 
Births, that in divers forts of Animals have been oblerv’d, will always give us 
reafon to doubt of one or both of tlicfe. 

$. 17. Fbndly, It ought lobe determin’d whether thofc we call Monflen be re- 
ally a diftind Specks, according to the Scliolaftick Notion ol the word Species ; 
lince it is certain, that every thing that exids has its particular Condittition : And 
yet we find that fomc of thefe mondrous Produdions have few or none of thole 
Qiialitics, wliicli are fuppos’d to refulr from, and accompany the EJ/emeof that 
Species, from whence they derive thcii Originals, and to which, by their Defeent, 
they feem to belong. 

Ournminal 1 2 . Fourthly, The rr/t/ of thofc things, which we diftinguifh into 
Efmcctof Species, andasfo diftinguilh’d we name, ought to be known ; /. e. we ought to 
of But fince weare ignorant in thefe four Points, the fuppos’d 

of Prepertitt‘ treal EJfences of Ihtngs fland us not injiead for the difltnguijlmg Subfiances into 
Specks. 

$. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable Help in this Cafe would be, that having 
fram’d perfed complex Idecu of the Properties of things, flowing from their 
diflferent real Effcnccs, we (hould thereby diftinguifli them into Species. But nei- 
ther can this be done ; for being ignorant of the real Elfcncc it fclf, it is im- 

poifible 
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poflible to know all thofc Properties that flow from it, and are Co annex’d to it, 
that any one of them being away, wc may certainly conclude, that tliat I'.flcnce 
is not there, and fo the Thing is not of that Specks Wc can never knov/ what aie 
the prccifc number of Propcrticsdependmgon the veal F.llencc of GoLl, any one 
of which failing, the real Elfenccof Gold, and conrequcntly Gold, would not be 
there, unlcfs we knew the real Efl'encc of Gold it felf, and by that determin’d 
that..SjOr«W. By the word Go/d hcrcy 1 rauft be uiidcrftood to defign a particular 
piece oPMatrer; v g. the laft Guinea that wa*. ccin’d. For if it fliould fland 
here in its ordinary Signification for that complex Z/oz, which I or any one elfc 
calls Gold ; t. e. for the nominal Eilence of Gold, it v/ould be ^avg « fo hard 
is it to fhew the various meaning and imperfc£tion of words, when we have no- 
thing elfe but words to doit by. 

§. 20. By all which it is clear. That our difiinguiJIjing Subjlances into Species by 
Names, is not a,t All fomidi.d on their real EJfences ; nor can we pretend to range and 
deti trainc them exadly into Species, according to the internal ellential Ditfe- 
rciices. 

§. 21. Butfince, as has been remark’d, wc have need of general words, though 
wc know not the real Eflenccs of Things ; all wc can do is to collcift fuch akihon asour 
number ol fimplc Ideas^ as by Examination wc find to be united togeti:er in 
Things cxiiling, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho’ it be 
the real Elfencc of any Sub (lance that exifts, is yet, the fpcJfiik EJfoice, to which 
our Name belongs, and is convertible with it ; by which we may at lead try the 
Truth of thefe nominal Eflenccs. For example, there be that fay, that the Ef- 
fcncc of Body is E.xtenfion : If it be fo, wc can nev er millake in putting tiie PT- 
fence of any thing for the Thing it felf. Let us then in Difcoiirfc put E\tc>:Jron ibr 
Body ; and when we would fay tiiat Body moves, let us fay that Extcnlion 
moves, and fee how it will look. He that flionUl lay that one Extenlior, by Ini- 
pulfc moves anorlicr Exrcnfion, wonhi by tlie b.irc Exprelllon, fi'flicienriy fliew 
the Abfurdity of fuch a Notion. Tiic J.'Jfeiiic of any thing, in reipeCi ot us, is 
the whole complex Idea, compicliciidcd and maik’d by that Name ; and in Sulr 
fiances, bendcs the fcvcral diflinci limplc /deeu that make them up, the con- 
fus’d one of StiblUnce, or of an untaiown Support and Caufc of their Union, is 
always a ; And tl.crcioic the Eilence of Body is not bare Extenfion, 
but an extended folid thing : and fo to fay an extended folid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to fay, B.dy motes or impels. 

Likewife to fay, that a rational Animal is capable of Convcifation, is all one 
as to fay a Mrs. But no one will fay, that Rationality is capable of Conver- 
fation, becaufe it makes not the whole Eilence to which wc give the Name 
Man. 

§, 22. There arc Creatures in the World that have Shapes like ours, but 
hairy, and want Language and Rcafon. There are Naturals amongft us that Ideas 
have perfectly our Sliape, but want Rcafon, and fomc of tiicm Language too. Meefum of 
There arc Creatures, as ’tis faid (Jit Jidos pene\ Aut/jorem, but there appears >'*0 
Contradiction that tliere fliould be fuchi that with Language, and Rcalon, * 

a Shape in other things agreeing with ours, ha\x hairy Tails ; others where 
the Males have no Beards, and others where the Females have. If it be ask’d, 
whether thefe be ail Men or no, all of human Specks ; ’tis plain, the Qiicftion 
refers only to the nominal Efkncc : For thofe of them to wliom the definition 
of the word Man, or the complex Idea fignify’d by tliat Name, agrees, arc Men, 
and the other nor. But if the Inquiry be made concerning the fuppos’d real 
Eflence, and whether the internal Conftitution and Frame of thefe fevcral 
Creatures be fpccifically diftcrent, it is wholy impolfible let us to aiifwcr, no 
part of that going into our fpccifick Idea ; only we have rcafon to think, that 
where the Faculties or outward Frame fo much differs, tlie internal Conftitution 
is not cxaftly the fame. But what difference in the internal real Conftitution 

nnakes a fpecifick difference, it is in vain to enquire ; whilft our Meafures of Spe~ 
cies be, as they are, only our ahJlraH Ideas, which wc know , and not that inter- 
nal Conftirutioti, which makes no part of chem. Shall the difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a Mark of a different internal fpecifick Conftitution between 
a Changeling and a Drill, when they agree in Sliapc, and want of Rcafon and 
Speech ? And fhall not the want of Rcafon and Speech be a ftgn to us of different 
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teal ConftitutionsancKS]!»mff between a Changeling and a rcafonable Man ? And 
fo of the rcll, if we pretend tl.at the diftinftion of S)>ec/ej or Sorts is fixedly efta- 
blifh’d by the real Frame and fecrct Cotiftitiitions of tilings. 

$. 23. Nor let any one fay, tliat the Power of Propagation in Animals by the 
mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the fuppos’d real 
Species diftindt and entire. For granting this to be true, it would help us in the 
diftindion of the.^c/ef of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals avd Vege- 
tables. What muft we do for the reft •* But in thofc too it is not fufficient : for 
if Hiftory I}e nor, W'omen have conceiv’d by Drills ; and what real Species, by 
that Meafure, fuch a Prodndlion will be in Nature, will be a new Queftion : and 
we have reafon to think this is not impolTible, fince Mules and Jumarts, the one 
from the mixture of an Afs and a Mare, the other from the mixture of a Bull and 
a Mare, are fo frequent in the World. I once faw a Creature that was the ilfuc 
of a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it ; wherein Na- 
ture appear’d to have follow’d rhe Patternof neither fort alone, but to have jum- 
bled them both together. To w'hich, he that fliall add the monftrous Produdli- 
ons that are fo frequently to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the 
Race of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every Animal’s 
Iffue is and be at a lofs about the real Elfcnce, which he thinks certainly con- 
vey’d by Generation, and has alone a right to the fpccifiek Name. But farther, 
if the Species of Animals and Plants are to be diftinguifli’d only by Propagation, 
muft I go to the Indies to fee the Sire and Dam of the one, and the Plant from 
which the Seed was gathci’d that produc’d the other, to know whether this be a 
Tygcr or that Tea ? 

§. 24. Upon the whole matter, ’t is evident, that ’cis their own Colleftions of 
fenlibic Qualities, that Men make rhe Elllnces of their feveral forts of Snbftan- 
ces ; and that their real internal Scriidurts are nor confidcr’d by the greateft part 


of Men, in the forting them. Much lefs were any fubjlantial I'orms ever thought 
on by any, but thole who have in this one part of the World learn’d the Lan- 
guage of the Schools : and yet thofe ignorant Men, who pretend nocanymlight 
into the real Elfences, nor trouble thcmfelvcs about fubftantial Forms, but arc 
content with knowing things one from another by their fcnfible Qiialitics, are of- 
ten better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely diftinguifh them 
from their Ules, and better know what they may exped from each, than thtfe 
learned qaick lighted Men, who look fo deep into them, and talk fo confidently 
of fomething more hidden andeffcntial. 

ThifpnifidEf- §• 3 fuppoling that therert/ EJfences of Subftances were difcoverable by 

ftneet are made tfiof^ that woiild fcvcrely apply themfclves to that Enquiry, yet wc could not 
by the Mind, jcafonably think, x.\\zt ihcrankiig of things under general Names, "ucas regulated by 
thofe internal real Conftitucions, or any thing elfe bin their obviom Appearance : 
fince Languages, in all Countries, liavebeen eftablifh’d long before Sciences. So 
that they have not been Philolbphers, or Logicians, or fuch who have troubled 
themfelves about Forms and EJfences, that have made the general Names that are 
in ufe amongftthe feveral Nations of Men : but thofe more or lefs comprehenfive 
Terms have for the moll p«art, in all Languages, receiv’d their Birth and fignifica- 
tion from ignorant and illiterate People, who lotted and denominated things by 
thofe fenlible Qiialities they found in them ; thereby to fignify them, whenablent, 
to others, whether they had an occafion to mention a fort or a particular thing. 

$. 26. Since then it is evident, that we fort and name Subftances by their «o- 
minal, and not by their real EJfences ; the next thing to be conlider’d is, how 
and by whom thefc EJfences come to be made. As to the latter, *tis evident they 
are made by the Mind, and not by Nature : For were they Nature’s Workman- 
fliip, they could not be fo various and different in feveral Men, as experience 
tells us they are. For if we will examine it, we (hall not find the nominal Ef- 
fence of any one Species of Subftances in aft Men the fame ; no not of that 
which of all others we are the molt intimately acquainted with. It could not 
poffibly be, that the abftraft Idea to which the name Man is given, ihouid be 
different in leveral Men, if it were of Nature’s making j and that to one it 
fhould be Animal rationale, and to another Animal implume bipes latis mguibm. 
He that annexes the Name Matt, to a complex Idea made up of Senfe and fpon- 
tweous Motion, join’d to a Body of fuch a Shape, has thereby one Elfence of 
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the Species Man; and he that, upon farther examination, adds Rationality, has 
another Ellcncc of tlie Species iic calls Man : by which means, the fame Indivi- 
dual will be a true Man to tiic one, which is not fo to the other. 1 think, there 
is fcarcc any one will allow this upright Figure, fo well known, to be tJie ellln- 
tial diflercncc of the Species Mun\ and yet how far Men determine of the forts 
of Animals rather by their Sliape than Dcfcent, is very vifibic : fince it has been 
more th .n once debated, whether fcvcral human Faetttth ftiould be preferv’d or 
receiv’d to Baptifm or no, only bccaufc of the difi'crcnce of tlicir outward Con- 
figuration from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing whether they 
were not as capable of Reafon, as Infants call in another Mold : Some whereof 
tho’ of an approv’d Sliapc, arc never capable of as much appearance of Reafon, 
all their lives, as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant ; and never give any 
figns of being adted by a rational Soul. VVhereby it is evident, that the out- 
ward Figure, which only was found wanting, and not the Faculty of Reafon, 
which no body could know would be wanting in its due Scafon, was madeelSen- 
tial to the human Species : The learned Divine and Lawyer, mult, on lucii occa- 
fions, renounce his facred Definition of Animal Rationale^ and fubftitute feme 
other Ellcncc of the human Species. Monlicur Mennpe furnilhes us with an Ex- 
ample wortii the raking notice of on this occafion. Whentl e Abbvt o) St. Martin, 
fays he, uas born, he had fo little of ti e Figure of a Alan, th.it it befpoLe him rather 
a Alonjier. 'T-ceas for fume time under Deliberation, U'hether he jhvuld be baptized or no- 
However, he was baptized and deilai 'd a Man p, cvijlonaliy [ till time Ihonld flicw what 
he would prove.] Natuie had molded hnn fo untowardly, that he was call'd all his life 
the Abbot idlaXozrnc, t.e. Ill-lliapcd. lie veus of Qtscw. Mcnagiana fv-*- Tins 
Child, we fee, was very near being excluded cut of the Species of Man barely by 
his Shape. He cfcap’d very n.iriO A !y as he was ^nd ’tis certain a Figure a it- 
rlc more oddly turn’d had call him, and he had been executed as a tiling nor to 
be allow’d to pafs for a Man. And yet there can be no reafon given, why if the 
Lincamenrs of his Face had been a little alter’d, a rational Soul could not have 
been lodg’d in him; why a Vifagc fomewhar longer, ora Nofe flatter, ora wi- 
der Mouth, could not have confilled, a.s well as the rell of his ill Figure, with 
fuch a Soul, fuch Parts, as made him, disfigur’d as he was, capable to be a 
Dignitary in the Church. 

%. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, confifls the prec re and immovable 
Boundaries of that Species ? ’Tis plain, if we examine, there is no fuch thing 
made by Nature, clfabliHi’d by her amongll Men. The real Eil'cnce of that, 
or any other fort of Subftances, ’tis evident w'c know not ; and therefore are fo 
undetermin’d in our nominal Elfenccs, which wc make our felves, that if llvcral 
Men were to be ask’d concerning fomc odd!} -lhaped Fvctm, as loon as born, 
whether it were a Man or no, ’tis part doubt, one (hould meet with diftcrcnt 
Anfwers. Which could not happen, il tiic nominal Eflcnccs, whereby wc limit 
and diftingiiifli the Species of liibftanccs, were not made by Man, with fomc 
liberty t but were cxadly copy’d from precife Boundaries fet by Nature, wlicre- 
by it diftingiiifli ’d all Subftances into certain Species. Who would undertake to 
rcfolvc, what Species that Monfter was of, which is mention’d by Ltcetm, hi. i. 
c. j. with a Man’s Head and Hog’s Body ? Or thofe other, which to the Bo- 
dies of Men had the Heads of Beafts, as Dogs, Horfes, e^c. if any of thefe 
Creatures had liv’d, and could have fpoke, it would have increas’d the diffi- 
culty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human Shape ; and all be- 
low Swine ; had it been Murder to deftroy it ? Or muft theBilhop have been 
confulted, whether it were Man enough to be admitted to the Font or no ? 
as, I have been told, it happen’d in France fomc Years fince, in foraewhat a like 
cafe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no 
other Meafures than the complex Ideas of our own colle&ing : And fo far are 
we from certainly knowing what a Man is ; tho*, perhap.s it will be judg’d 
great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may fay, that 
the certain Boundaries of that Species are fo far from being determin’d, and the 
prccife number of finuile Ideas, which make the nominal Elfcnee, fo far from 
being fettled and perfedly known, that very material Doubts may ftill arife 
about it. And I imagine, none of the Definitions of the word Man, which we 
yet have, not Deferiptions of that fort of Animal, arc fb perfca and exa&, as 

to 
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to fatisfy a confiderarc inquifitive Perfoii, much ItTs to obtain a general Confent, 
and to be that wiiich Men would every where ftick by, in the Decifion of Cafes, 
and determining of Life and Death, B iptifm or no Bapcifm, in Prodii&ions that 
miglit happen. 

Bh* ntt fc srhi. 28. But tho’ thefe nominal EJfences of Subjiauces are made by the Mind, they 
traryasmix'd areHo< yet made fo a>bitrariiy a\ thofe of mix'd Modes. To the making of any nomi- 
Mtdts. jial Effence, it is necelTary, F/rfi, That the whereof it confifts, havcfuchan 
Union as to make but one how compounded foever. Secondly, That the 
particular Ideud fo united be cxaitly the fame, neither more nor lefs. For it two 
abftraft complex /deoi differ either in Number or Sorts of their component parts, 
they make two different, and not one and the fame Eflence. In the firlf of thefe, 
the Mind in making its complex /daw of Subltances, only follows Nature ; and 
puts none together, which arc not fuppos’d tohave an Union in Nature. No bo- 
dy joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horfc ; nor the Colour of 
Lead, with the Weight and Fixednefs of Gold, to be the complex Id. as of any 
real Subftances : unlcls he has a Mind to fill his Head with Chimera's, and liis Dif- 
courfe with unintelligible Words. Men obferving certain Qualities always join- 
ed and cxifiing together, therein copy’d Nature ; and of Ideas fo united, made 
their complex ones of Subftances. For tho’ Men may make what complex Ideas 
they pteafe, and give what Names to them they will ; yet if they will be under- 
ftood, when they fpcak of things really cxifliiig, they mufi in lome degree con- 
form their Ideas to the things they would fpcak of: or elfe Mens Language wfill 
be like that oi Babel ; and every Man’s Words being intelligible only to iumfclf, 
would no longer ferve to Convedation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the /- 
deas they fland for be not fome way anfw'cring the common Appearances and A- 
greement of Subftances, as they really cxifl- 

The' very $. 2p. Secondly, Tho’ tlic Mis d of Man, in making its complex Ideas of Subflan- 

imperftff. cgs, ncvcr puts any together that do nor really or arc not fuppos’d to co-cxift j 
and fo It truly borrows that Union from Nature : yet the number it combines, de- 
pends upon the variom Care, Liduftry, or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gener lly 
content themfclves with fome few fcnfible obvious Q.ialities j and often, it not 
always, leave out others as material, and as firmly united, as thofe that they 
take. Of fenfible Subftances there are two forts ; one of organiz’d Bodies which 
are propagated by Seed ; and in thefe, the Shape is that, which to us is the 
leading Quality and moft charaftcriflical Part that determines the Species. And 
therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended folid Subflance of fuch a cer- 
tain Figure iifually ferves the turn. For however fome Men feem to prize their 
Definition of Animal Rationale, yet Ihonld there a Creature be found, tJiat had 
Language and Rcafon, but pai took norol the ufu.il Shape of a Man, I believe it 
would hardly pafs for a Man, how luuch fuever it were Annual Rationale. And 
if Baalam’s Afs had, all liis life, difcours’d as rational as he did once with his 
Mafter, I doubt yet whether any one would have thought him worthy the Name 
Man, or allow’d him to be of the fame Species with himfclf. As in Vegetables 
and Animals ’tis the Shape, fo in moft other Bodies, not propagated by Seed, 
*tis the Colour we muft fix on, and arc moft led by. Thus where wc find the 
Colour of Gold, we arc apt to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended in 
our complex to be there alfo : and we commonly take thefe two obvious 
Qualities, •viz.. Shape and Colour, for fo prefumptivc /i/eaj of fcveral iS/fa/n, that 
in a good Pidure we readily fay this is a Lion, and that a Rofe ; this is a Gold, 
and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours reprefented to 
the Eye by the Pencil. 

Which yttftrw §. 30. But tho’ this ferves well enough for grofsand confus’d Conceptions, and 
for common unaccutatc ways of Talking and Thinking ; yet Men are far enough from having 

tonverfe. agreed on the precife number of fimpk Ideas, or Qualities, belonging to any fort of 

things, fignifyd by its name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much time, 
<pains, andskiU, ftrid enquiry, and long examination, to find out what and how 
many thofe fimple Ideas are, which are conftantly and infeparably united in Na- 
ture, and are always to be found together in the fame Subjed. Moft Men want- 
ing either Time, Inclination, orinduftry enough for this, even to fome tolera- 
ble degree, content thcmfelvcs with fome few obvious and outward Appearances 
of things, thereby readily to diftinguifli and fore them for the common Affairs 
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of Life : And fo, without farther examination, give them Names, or take up 
the names already in ufe. Which, tho’ in common Converfation they pafs well 
enough for the figns of fome few obvious Qualities co-exifting, are yet far enough 
from comprehending, in a fettled ftgnification, a precife nun|||er of fimple Ideai ; 
much lefs all thofe, which are united in Nature. He that (hall confider, after fo 
much ftir about Gevm and S^cies^ and fuch a deal of Talk of fpccifick Differen- 
ces, how few Words we have yet fettled Definitions of, may with reafon imagine 
that thofe Foims, which there hath been fo much noife made about, are only Chi- 
mera Sy which give us no light into the fpecifick Natures of things. And he that 
(hall confider, how far the Names of Subftances are from having Significations^ 
wherein all who ufe them do agree, will have reafon to conclude, that tho’ the 
nominal Effences of Subflanccs are all fuppos’d to be copy’d from Nature, yet 
they are all, or moft of them, very imperfect. Since the Compofition of thofe 
complex Ideas are, in feveral Men, very difterent : and therefore that thefe Boun- 
daries of Sfecies are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, if at leaft there are 
in Nature any fuch prefix’d Bounds. ’Tis true, that many particular Subftances 
are fo made by Nature, that they have Agreement and Likenefs one with ano- 
ther, and fo afford a Foundation of being rank’d into forts. But the forcing of 
things by us, or the making of determinate Speciesy being in order to naming and 
comprehending them under general terms, 1 cannot fee how it can be propcily 
faid, that Nature fets the Boundaries of the Species of things : or if it be id, 
our Boundaries of Species are not exadly conformable to thofe in Nature. Foe 
we having need of general Names for prefent ufe, ftay not for a perfect difeove- 
ry of all thofe Qiialitics which would bell Ihew us their moft material Differences 
and Agreements but we our felves divide them, by certain obvious Appearan- 
ces, into Speciesy that we may the caficr under general names communicate our 
Thoughts about them. For having no other Knowledge of any Subftance, but 
of the fimple Ideas that are united in it j and obferving feveral particular things 
to agree with others in feveral of thofe fimple Ideasy we make that Colledtion our 
fpecifick IdtUy and give it a general Name ; that in recording our own Tlioughts, 
and in our Difcourfc with others, we may in one fliort word defign all the indi- 
viduals that agree in that complex Lhity without enumerating the fimple Ideas 
that make it up j and fo not wafte our Time and Breath in tedious Deferiptions : 
which we fee they arc fain to do, who would difcourfc of any new fort of things, 
they have not yet a Name for. 

§.31. But however thefe Species of Subftances pafs well enough in ordinary Tff.ntatf spe» 
Converfation, it is plain that this complex Idea, wherein tliey obferve feveral 
dividuals to agree, is by different Men made very differently j by fome more, and 
others lefs accurately. In fome, this complex Idea contains a greater, and in o- 
thers a fmaller number of Qualities ; and fois apparently fuch as the Mind makes 
it. The yellow (hining Colour makes Go/d to Children j others add Weight, 
Mallcablcncfs, and Fufibility ; and others yet other Qualities, which they find 
join’d with that yellow Colour, as conftantly as its Weight and Fuiibility : For 
in all thefe and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to be put into the com- 
plex Idta of that Subftance wherein they are all join’d, as another. And rliere- 
forc different Men leaving out or putting in feveral fimple Ideas, which others do 
not, according to their various Examination, Skill, or Obfervation of time Sub- 
ject, have dfferent Effences of Cold ; which rauft therefore be of their own, and 
not of Nature’s making. 

§. 32 . If the number of fimple Ideas, that make the nominal Efleuce of mregmi^ 

loweft Species, or firft forting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of Man Ideas 
varioufly collcfting them, it is much more evident that they do fo, in the more the mm 

comprehenlive Claffis, which by the Mailers of Logick arc call’d Genera. 
arc complex Ideas dclignedly imperfeft ; And ’tis vifible at firft light, that fevc ‘ 
ral of thofe Qualities, that are to be found in the things themfelves, are pur- 
pofely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to make general Ideas com- 
prehending feveral particulars, leaves out thofe of Time, and Place, and fucji 
other, that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual ; fo to 
make other yet more general Ideas, that may comprel end dft'erent forts, it 
leaves out thofe Qiialities that diftinguilh them, and puts i to its new Collecti- 
on only fuch Ideas as are common to feveral forts. The fame Convenience that 
Vol. I. Ec made 
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made Men expreft fcveral parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and Peru 
under one name, fets them alfoupon making of one Name that may comprehend 
both Gold and Silver, and fome other Bodies of different forts. This is done 
by leaving out the^ Qualities which are peculiar to each fort ; and retaining a 
complex Idea made up of thofc that are common to them all. To which tit? 
name Mm/ being annex’d, there is a Gmm conftiruted ; theElfence whereof be- 
ing that abftraft/dea, containing only Malleablenefs and Fufibility, with certain 
degrees of Weight and Fixednefs, wherein fome Bodies of feveral kinds agree, 
leaves out the Colour, and other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the 
other forts comprehended under the name Metaly whereby it is plain, that Men 
follow not exaftly the Patterns fet them by Nature, when they make their gene- 
ral Ideas of Subftances j fince there is no body to be found, which has barely Mal- 
leablenefs and Fufibility in it, without other Qitalities as infeparable as thofe* 
But Men, in making their general Ideas, feeing more the Convenience of Language 
and quick Difpatch, by fhort and comprehenlive Signs, than the true and prccife 
Nature of things as they exilt, have, in the framing their abftrad: Ideas, chiefly 
purfu’d that End which was to be furnifh’d with ftore of general and varioufly 
comprehenfive Names. So that in this whole bufinefs of Genera and Secies the 
Genas, or more comprehenfive, is but a partial Conception of what is in thc.^e- 
i/t'j, and the Sfecies but a partial Idea of what is to be found in each Individual. 
If therefore any one will think, that a Alan, and a Ilnrje, and an Animal, and a 
Plant, &c. are diftinguifli’d by real Effences, made by Nature, he rauft think 
Nature to be very liberal of thefc real Eflenecs, making one for Body, another 
for an Animal, and another for a Horfe ; and all thefc Effences liberally bellow’d 
upon Bucephalm. But if we would rightly confider what is done, in all thefe Ge- 
nera 3x\d Species, or Sorts, vve Ihould find, that there is no new thing made, but 
only more or Icfs comprehenfive Signs whereby we may be enabled to exprefs, in 
a few Syllables, great Numbers of particular things, as they agree in more or 
Icfs general Conceptions, which we have fram’d to that purpofe. In all which 
wemay obferve, that the more general Term is always the Name of a lefs com- 
plex Idea ; and that each Genm is but a partial Conception of the Species compre- 
hended under it. So that if thefe abftrad general Ideas be thought to be compleat, 
it can only be in refpeft of a certain effablifli’d Relation between them and cer- 
tain Names, which arc made ufc of to fignify them ; and not in refpedt of any 
thing exilUng, as made by Nature. 

§.33. T'bU is adjufled to the true end of Speech, which is to be the eafiefl: and lliort- 
efl. way of communicating our Notions. For thus he* that would difeourfe of 
things as they agreed in the complex Idea of Extenfion and Solidity, needed but 
ufe the word Body to denote all fuch. He that to thefe would join others fignify ’d 
by the words Life, Senfe, and fpontaneous Motion, needed but ufe the word A- 
ntmal, to fignify all which partook of thofc Ideas : and he that had made a com- 
plex of a Body, with Life, Senfe, and Morion, with the Faculty of Reafon- 
ing, and a certain Shape join’d to it, needed but ufe the fhort monofyllable Man, 
to exprefs all Particulars that correfpond to that complex Idea. This is the pro- 
per bufinefs of Genm and Species : and this Men do, without any confidcration of 
real Effences, or fubftantial Forms, which come not within the reach of our Know- 
ledge, when we think of thofe things ; nor within the Signification cf our Words, 
when we difeourfe with others. 

§. 34. Were I to talk with any one of a Sort of Birds I lately faw in 
St. ‘fames*s Park, about three or four Foot high, with a Covering of fomeching 
between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour without Wings, but in 
the place thereof two or three little Branches coming down like Sprigs of Spa- 
nilh Broom, long great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without a 
Tail ; I muft make this Defeription of it, and fo may make others underftand 
me : But when 1 am told that the Name of it is Cajfuaris, I may then uic that 
Word to ftand in difeourfe for all my complex Idea mention’d in that Deferip- 
tion ; tho’ by that word, which is now become a fpecifick Name, I know no 
more of the real Effence or Conftitution of that fort of Animals, than I did 
before ; and knew probably as much of the Nature of that Species of Birds, 
before I learn d the Name, as many Eng^ijh-mtn do of Swans, of Herons, 

which 
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which are fpecihck Names, very well known, of Sorts of Birds common in £«- 
gland. 

§. 55. From what has been faid, ’tis evid£:nt, that Men make Sorts of things. For Men n ftrmim 
it bein g difierenc Eifenccs alone that make different Speae^^ ’tis plain tliat they 
yho make thofe abftraa Ideoa, which are the nominal ElVcnces, do thereby make 
the Speciesy or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other Quali- 
ties of Gold, e,\cept malleablcnefs, ’twould no doubt be made a queftioii whe- 
ther it were Gold or no, i. e. whether it were of that Species. This could be de- 
termin’d only by that abftrad Idea to which every one annex’d the name Gold: fo 
that it would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species ^ who included not 
Malleablcnefs in his nominal Effence, lignify’d by the Sound Gold^ and on the 
other fide it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to liim who included Mal- 
Icablencfs in his fpecifick Idea. And who, I pray, is it that makes thefe diverfe 
Species even under one and the fame Name, but Men that make two different ab- 
ftradt Ideas confiding not exactly of the fame Collcftion of Qualities ? Nor is it 
a mere Suppofition to imagine that a Body may exilf, wherein the other obvi- 
ous Qualities ot Gold may be without Malleablcnefs ; lince it is ccrtain,tliat Gold 
it fell, will be fomerimes fo eager, (as Artills call it) tliat it will as littleenduic the 
Hammer as Glafs it felt. What we have faid, of the putting in or leaving Mal- 
leablenefs out of the complex Idea^ the name Gold is by any one annex’d to, may 
be faid ot its peculiar Weight, Fixednefs, and fcvcral other the like Qi^iahties : 

For whatfoever is lett oyt, or put in, ’tis ftill the complex Idea., to wliicli that 
Name is annex’d, that makes the Species : and as any particular Parcel of Matter 
anfwcrs that Idea, fo the Name of the Sort belongs truly to it ; and ’tis of that 
Species. And thus any thing is true GoA/, periedt Metal. All which determinati- 
on of the Species, ’tis plain, depends on the l/ndcrltanding of Man, making this 
or that complex Idea. 

§•36. This then, in fliort, is the cafe: Naturemakes many panicular things rehich 
do agree one with another, in many fenliblc Qualities, and probably too in ihck iht s,m,lttude. 
internal Frame and Conilitucion -• but ’tis not this rear Effence that dillinguiflies 
them into Species ; ’tis Men, who, taking occafion from the Qualities they find 
united in them, and wherein they obferve often feveral Individuals to agree, range 
them into Sorts, in order totheirnaming, for the convenience of comprchcnlive Signs; 
under which Individuals, according to their conformity to tliis or that abltiact 
Idea, come to be rank’d as under Enligns ; fo that this is of the Blue, tiiac the 
Red Regiment ; this is a Man, that a Drill : And in this, 1 think, coniills the 
whole bufinels of Genm and Species. 

§.37. 1 do not deny but Nature, in the conftant Produ£iion of particular Be- 
ings, makes them not always new and various, but very nnicli alike and of kin 
one to another : But I think it ncverrhelcfs true, that the Ikundaym oj the Specie 
vshenby Men fort them, are made by Men ; lince the Eilcnccs or the Sp.cies, eliliin- 
giufli'd by different Names, arc, as has been prov’d, of Man’s making, and fel- 
dem adctpiate to the internal Nature of the things tliey arc taken from. So that 
we may tiuly fay, fuch a manner of forting of things is the Workmanfliip of 
M'-n. 

§.58. One thing 1 doubt not but will feem very flrangc in this Dodtrine ; which teach aipruB 
is, that from vviiac has been faid it will follow, that eaih rdifivati Idea, itvi// 
name to it, make) a dtJlinH Specie^. But who can help it if Truth will have it io ? 

For fo it muff: remain till lome body can Ihewus the of things imiiicd and 
diffinguifli’d by fomething elfe ; and let us fee, that general Terms fignify not 
our abftradt Ideas, but fomething different from them. I would fain know why a 
Shock and a Hound are not as diltindt Species as a Spaniel and aii^ Elephant. Wc 
have no other Idea of the different Effence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, tlmn we 
have of the different Effence of a Shock and a Hound ; all the ellential diffe- 
rence, whereby wc know and diftinguifit them one from another, confifting only 
in the different Collection of lim^Ac ideas, to which we have given thofe different 
Names. 

§. 3p. How much the making o/' Species and Genera is in order to general Names, Gentuand 
and how much general Names are ncccffary, if not to the Being, yet 
to the corapleating of a Species, and making it pafs for fuch, will appear, be- 
fidcs what has been faid above concerning lee and Water, in a very familiar 
Vol. I. E c a Example. 
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Example. A /Ilent and a llriking IVatch are but one Species to thofe who have but 
one Name for them : but he that has the name IVatch for one, and Clock for the 
other, and diftinft complex Ideast to which thofe Names belong, to him they 
are djffcrent Species. It will be faid perhaps that the inward Contrivance and 
Conhiration is diflerent between thefe two, which the Watch-maker has'a ciofir 
Idea of. And yet, ’tis plain, they arc but one Species to him, when he has but 
one Name for them. For what is fufficient in the inward Contrivance to make 
a new Species ? There are fome Watches that are made with four Wheels, otliers 
with five : Is this a fpccifick difference to the Workman ? Some have Strings and 
Pliyfies, and others none j fome have the Ballance loofe, and others regulated 
by a Spiral Spring, and others by Hogs-Briftles : Arc any or all of thefe enough 
to make a fpecifick difference to the Workman, that knows each of tliefe, and 
fcveral other different Contrivances, in the internal Conftitutions of Watches ? 
’Tis certain each of thefe hath a teal difference from the reft : But whether it be 
an efl'ential, a fpecifick difference or no, relates only to the complex /de/i to which 
the name Watch is given : as long as they all agree in the Idea whicli that Name 
ftands for, and that Name does not as a gencrical Name comprehend different 
under it, they are not cfl'cntially nor fpecifically different. But if anyone 
will make minuter Divifions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame 
of Watches, and to fuch prccife complex Ideas^ give Names that flialJ prevail ; 
they will then be new Species to them, who have thofe Ideas witii Names to 
them ; and can, by thofe differences, diftinguifh Watches into tiiefe feveral 
forts, and then Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be 
no diftindt Species to Men ignorant of Clock-work and the inward Con- 
trivances of Watches, who had no other Idea but the outward Shape and Bulk, 
with the marking of the Hours by the Hand. For to them all thole other Names 
would be but fynonymous Terms for the fame Idea, and fignify no more, nor 
no other thing but a Watch. Juft thus, 1 think, it is in natural things. No 
body will doubt that the Wheels or Springs (if 1 may fofay) within, are dift'e- 
renr in a rational Man and a Changeling, no more than that there is a diftercncc in 
the Frame between a DriU and a Changeling. But whether one or both thefe 
Difterences be cflential or fpccifical, is only to be known to us, by their agree- 
ment or difagreemenr with the complex Idea that the name Alan ftands for : For 
by that alone can it be determin’d, whether one, or both, or neither of thofe be 
a Man or no. 

§ 40. From what has been before faid, we may fee the reafon -why, in ti e Spe- 
Specieisf srtifi- artificial things, there is generally lefs Conjujion and Uncertainty, than in natural. 

^cmfHs'dtLn artificial thing being a produition of Man, which the Artificer dclign’d, 

natural. therefore well knows tlie Idea of, the Name of it is fiippos’d to ftand for no 

other Idea, nor to import any other Elfente than wiKit is certainly to be known, 
and eafy enough to be apprehended. For the Idea or Ellence of the feveral forts 
of artificial things confifting, for the moft parr, in nothing but the determinate 
Figure of fenlible Parts j and fometimes Motion depending thereon, which the 
Artificer falliion.'i in Matter, fiich as he finds for his turn ; it is not beyond the 
reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof, and fo fettle the Significa- 
tion of the Names, whereby the Species of things are diftinguilh’d with 

lefs Doubt, Obfeority and Equivocation, than we can in things natural, whofc 
Differences and Opeutions depend upon Contrivances beyond the reach of our 
Difeoveries. 

Artificial §-4i- I muft be excus’d here if I think rtre 0/ diflinU Species, as 

thiny,spf d'ftinit wreH as natural : fince I find they arc as plainly and orderly rank’d into Sorts, by 

Speties. different abftraift Ideas, with general Names annex’d to them, as diftinft one from 

another as thofe of natural Subftanccs. For why ftiould we not think a Watch 
and Piftol, as diftintt Species one from another, as a Horfe and a Dog, they be- 
ing exprefs’d in our Minds by diftind Ideas, and to others by diftind Appellati- 
tions ? 

Sufiftaneeiabni §. 42. This is farther to be obferv’d concerning Subfiances, that they alone 
havepreptr ©fall out feveral forts of Ideas hsevG particular or proper Names, whereby one 

Hamh only particular thing is fignify ’d. Becaiife in Ample Modes, and Rela- 

tions, it feldom happens that Men have occafion to mention often this or that 
Particular when it is abfcnt. Befidcs, the greateft part of rai.\’d Modes, being 

Aftiony 
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Adions which perifli in their Birth, are not capable of a lafting Duration as Sub- 
ftances, which are the Adors ; and wherein the limple Idecu that make up the 
complex defign’d by the Name, have a lafting Union. 

I muft beg pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt fo long upon this oigtculty to 
Sabjeft, and perhaps with fome Obfeurity. But I defire it may be confider’d treat of mrds. 
how difficult it is to lead another by Words into the Thoughts of things, flrip’d of thofe 
fpecifick Differences we give them : which things, if I name not, 1 fay nothing ; 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into fome fort or other, and fug- 
geft to the Mind the ufual abftrad Idea of that Species, and fo crofs my purpofe. 

For to talk of a Man, and to lay by, at the fame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the name Man, which is our complex Idea ufually annex’d to it ; and 
bid the Reader confider Man as he is in himfclf, and as he is really diftinguilh’d 
from others in his internal Conftirution, or real Eifence, that is, by fomething 
he knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus one muft do who would 
fpeak of the fuppos’d real Eflcnces and Species of things, as thought to be made 
by Nature, if it be but only to make it underftood, that there is no fuch thing 
fignity d by the general Names, which Subftances are call’d by. But becaufc 
it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour 
by an Example to make the different Confideration the Mind has of fpecifick 
Names and Ideas a. little more clear ; and to flicw how the complex Ideas of 
Modes are referr'd fometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other intelligent Be- 
ings ; or, which is the fame, to the Signification annex’d by others to their re- 
ceiv’d Names ; and fometimes to no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alfo to 
flicw how the Mind always refers its Ideas of Subftances, cither to the Subftan- 
ces thcmfclves, or to the Signification of their Names as to the Archetypes ; and 
alfo to make plain the Nature of Species, or forting of things, as apprehended, 
and made ufc of by us ; and of the Eflenccs belonging to thofe Species, which is 
perhaps of more moment, to difeover the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, 
than we at fiift imagine. 

$. 44 . Let us fuppofe Adam in the State of a grown Man, with a good JJn-lnflance of 
derftanding, b it in a ftrangc Country, with all things new and unknown about 
him ; and no other Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one 
of this Age has now. He obferves Lamech more melancholly than ufual, and i- ^ ‘ 
magines it to be from a fufpicion he has of his Wife Adah (whom he moft ardent- 
ly lov’d) that flie had too much kindnefs for another Man. Adam difeourfes thefe 
his Thoughts to Eve, and defires her to take care that Adah commit rot folly : 

And in thefe Difeourfes with Eve he makes ufc of thefe two new words, Kmneab 
and Ntouph. In time Adam's Miftake appears, for he finds LameJ’s Trouble 
proceeded from having kill’d a Man : But yet the two Names, Kmueah and Ni- 
oitph ; the one flanding for Sufpicion, in a Husband, of his Wife’s Difloyalty to 
h m, and the other for the of committing Diftoyalty, loft not their diftinft 
Significations. It is plain then that here were two diftinit complex ideeu of mix’d 
Modes, with Names to them, two diftindt Species of Adtions eflenrially difle- 
reiit ; 1 ask wherein corfifted the Eflenccs of thefe two diilindt Species of Adtion ? 

And ’tis plain it conlillcd in a piecife Combination of Ample Idias, diftcrent in 
one from the other. I ask, whether the complex Idea in Adam's Mind, which 
he call’d Kinneah, were adequate or no ? And it is plain it was, for it being a 
Combination ot limple Ideas, which he, without any regard to any Archetype, 
without refpedt to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put together, abllrafted and 
gave the nams: Kmueah to, to exprefs in fiiort to others, by that one Sound, all 
the limple Ideas contain’d and united in that complex one ; it muft necefl'arily 
follow, that it was an adequate Idea. His own Choice having made that Com- 
bination, it had all in it he intended it Ihould, and fo could not but be perfedf, 
could not but be adequate, it being referr’d to no other Archetype which it was 
fuppos’d to reprefent. 

§. 45. Thefe words, Kinneah and Nimph, by degrees grew into common ufc ; 
and then the cafe was fomewhat alter’d. Adam's Children had the fame Facul- 
ties, and thereby the fame Power thar he had to make what complex Ideas of 
mix’d Modes they pleas’d in their own Minds ; to abftraft them, and make 
what Sounds they pleas’d the Signs of them : But the ufe of Names being to • 
make our Ideat within us known to others, thatcannqc be done, but when the 

fame 
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fame Sign ftands for the fame Idea in two who would communicate /their 
Thoughts, and difeourie together. Thofe therefore of Adam's Children, that 
found thefc two words, Kinneah and Nioufh^ in familiar ufe, could not take them 
for infignificant Sounds ; but muft needs conclude, they flood for fomethiag-.-l^Dr 
certain Ideae, abftra6i: Ideasy they being general Names, which abftrad Id^t; 
were the Effences of the Species diftinguifli’d by thofe Names. If therefore they 
would life thefc words, as Names of Species already eftabliflr’d and agreed on, 
they were oblig’d to conform the Idem, in their Minds lignify'd by thefc 
Names, to the Ideas, that they flood for in other Mens Minds, as to their Pat- 
terns and Archetypes-, and then indeed their Ideas of thefc complex Modes were 
liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (cfpccially thofe that confiflcd of 
Combinations of many Ample Ideas) not to be cxaftly conformable to the Ideas 
in other mens minds, ufing the fame Names ; though for this there be ufually a 
Remedy at hand, which is to ask the meaning of any word we underfland nor, 
of him that ufes it : it being as impoffible to know certainly what the words 
Jcaloufy and Adultery (which "l think anfwer nwp and ftand for in another 
man’s Mind, with whom I would difeourfe about them ; as it was impofTiblc, 
in the beginning of Language, to know what K 'rnneah and Nioupb flood for in 
another Man’s Mind, without Explication, they being voluntary Signs in every 
one. 

Mane f confidcr, after the fame manner, the Names of S::b- 

sibfilnfts in fiances in their firfl Application. One of Adam's Children, roving in the 

Zahab. Mountains, lights on a glittering Subflance which pleafcs his Eye ; home he 
carries it to Adam, who, upon con/idcration of it finds it to be hard, to have 
a bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Thefc, perhaps at 
firfl, arc all the Qiialities he takes notice of in it : and ab/lrading this complex 
Idea, confining of a Subflance having that peculiar bright Ycllowncfs, and a 
Weight very great in proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the name Zahab, to 
denominate and mark all Subftances that have thefc fcnfible Qiialities in them. 
’Tis evident now that, in this cafe, Adasn a< 5 ls quite ditfcrcntly from what he 
did before in forming thofe Ideas cf mix’d Modes, to which he gave the name 
Kinneah and Ntouph. For there he puts Ideas together, only by his own imagi- 
nation, not taken from the Exiflcncc of any thing ; and to tiicm he gave Names 
to denominate all things that fhonld happen to agree to thofe his abllrad Ideas, 
without confidcring whether any fucli thing did cxifl or no : the Standard there 
was of his own making. But in the forming his idea of this new Subllancc, he 
takes the quite contrary Courfc ; here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and 
therefore being to rcprefcnt that to himfelf, by the Idea he has of it, even when 
it is abfent, he puts in no Ample Idea into liis complex one, but wliat he has 
the Perception of from the thing it felf. He rakes care that his Idea be conforma- 
ble to this Archetype, and intends the Name fliould fland for an Idea fo confor- 
mable. 

§.47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated by being quite 

diAerent from any he had feen before, no body, I think, will deny to be a di- 
lliridt Species, and to have its peculiar Elicnce and that the name Zahab is the 
mark of the Species, and a Name belonging to all things partaking in that Ef- 
fence. But here it is plain, the Eflcncc, Adam made the name ZizZ-vz/iAand for, 
was nothing but a Body hard, fliining, yellow, and very heavy. But the in- 
quifitive Mind of Man, not content with the Knowledge of thefc, as I may fay 
fiiperficial Qualities, puts Adam on farther examination of this Matter. He 
therefore knocks and beats it with Flints, to fee what was difcovcrable in tlic 
Inllde ; He Ands it yield to Blows, but not caAIy feparatc into pieces : He Ands 
it will bend witliout breaking. Is not now Dudiliry to be added to his former 
Idea, and made part of the EAence of the Species that name Zahab Aands for ? 
Farther Trials difeover FuAbdity and Fixednefs. Are not they alfo, by the 
fame reafon that any of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea Ag- 
nify’d by the name Zahab ? If not, what reafon will there be flicwn more for 
the one than the other ? If thefe muft, tlien all the other Properties, which any 
farther Trials fhall difeover in this matter, ought by the fame reafon to make 
a part of the Ingredients of the complex Idea, which the name Zahab ftands 
for, and fo be the ElTcnccs of the Species mark’d by that Name. Which Pro- 
perties,- 
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perlics, becaufc they are endlefs, it is plain, that the /dlffl made after this falhion 
by this Archetype,^ will be always inadequate. 

§. 48. But this is not all, it would alfo follow, that the Mantes <sf Subflame^ Thirlieis 
v|puld^iot only have (as in truth they have) but would alfo be fuppos’d to have 
ci^erent Signification^ as us'd by different Men, which would very much cumber the 
ufc of Language. For if every diftind Quality, that were difeover’d in any Mat- 
ter by any one, were fuppos’d to make a necefl'ary part of the complex Idea, fig- 
nify’d by the comrnon Name given it, it muft follow, that Men muft fuppofc the 
fame word to fignify diftcrent things in different Men ; fince they cannot doubt 
but different Men may have difeover’d fcvcral Qiialities in Subftances of the fame 
Denomination, which others know nothing of. 

§. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have fttppos'd areal Effence belonging toevery Therefore to fix 
Species, from which thefe Properties all flow, and would have their Name of the (beir impedes, a 
Species Itand for that. But they not having any Idea of that real Elfencc in Sub- 
fiances, and their Words fignifying nothing but the Ideas they have, that vvhich'“^^“ * 
is done by this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound in the place and Head 
of the thing having that real Effence, without knowing what the real Elfencc is ; 
and this is that which Men do, when they fpcak of Species of Things, as flip- 
pofing them made by Nature, and diftinguilh’d by real Elfences. 

§. 50. For let us confider, when we affirm, that all GoW is fix’d, cither it means ojZ- 

that Fixednefs is a part of the Definition, part of tlie nominal Effence the word 
Cold Hands for ; and fo this Affirmation, all Gold is fix'd, contains nothing but 
the fignification of the Term Gold. Or elfc it means, that Fixednefs not being a 
part of the Definition of the word Gold, is a Property of that Subftance it leif : 

In which cafe, it is plain, that the word GeWftands in the place of a Subllance, 
having the real Effence of a Species of Things made by Nature. In which way 
tof Subftitution it has fo confus’d and uncertain a fignification, that though this 
Propofition, Gold is fix'd, be in that fenfc an Affirmation of fomething real, yet 
*tis a Truth will always fail us in its particular Application, and fo is of no real 
Ufe nor certainty. For let it be never fo true, that all Gold, i. e. all that has the re- 
al Efl’ence of Gold, is fix’d, what ferves this for, whilft we know not in this fenfe 
what is or is not Gold ? For if we know not the real Effence of Gold, ’tis impof- 
liblc we fhould know what parcel of Matter has that Effence, and fo whether it 
be true Gold or no. 

§.51. To conclude; What liberty had at firft to make any complex 
Ideas of mix’d modes, by no other Pattern but by his own Thoughts, the fame have 
all Men ever fince had. And tlie famcncccffity of conforming his Ideas of Sub- 
fiances to things without him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that Adam was 
under, if he would not wilfully impofe upon himfelf, the fame are all Men ever 
fince under too. The fame Liberty alfo that Adam had of affixing any new Name 
to any Idea, the fame has any one ftill (efpecially the Beginners of Languages, 
if we can imagine any fuch) but only with this difference, that in Places where 
Men in Society have already cftablifh’d a Language amongfi them, the fignifica- 
tion of words arc very warily and fparingly to be alter’d : Bccaufe Men being 
furnifli’d already with Names for their Ideas, and common Ufe having appropri- 
ated known Names to certain Ideas, an aftefted Mifapplication of them cannot 
but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture 
fometimes on the coining new Terms to exprefs them : But Men think it a Bold- 
nefs, and ’tis uncertain wlicther common Ufe will ever make them pafs for cur- 
rent. But in Communication with others, it is neceflary, that we conform the 
Ideas we make the vulgar Words ot any Language Hand for, to tlieir known pro- 
per Significations (which 1 have explain’d at large itltcady) or elfe to make known 
that new Signification we apply them to. 


CHAP. 
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Of Tarticks. 


PartitUfcm- i. "O E SIDES Words, which are Names of in the Mind, there are ^ 
*>f If Parts, tr fj great many others that are made ufe of, to fignify the ConneSHou that 

Mind gives to Idecu, or Profofimnsy one tuith another. The Mind, in commu- 
nicating its Thought to others, does not only need Signs of the Ideas it has then 
before it, but others alfo, to Ihew or intimate fome particular Adion of its own, 
at that time, relating to thole Ideas. This it docs feveral ways ; as Is, and Is 
not, are the general Marks of the Mind, affirming or denying. But befidcs Affir- 
mation or Negation, without which there is in Words no Truth or Fallhood, 
the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiments to others, conned not only the Parts 
of Propofitions, but whole Sentences one to another, with their feveral Relati- 
ons and Dependencies, to make a coherent Difeourfe. 

In them conf^^t §. 2. The Words, whereby it fignifies what Connedion it gives to the feveral 
Affirmations and Negations, that it unites in one continu’d Reafoningor Narra- 
fptaktng. generally gall’d Particles ; and *tis in the right ufe of thefe, that more 

particularly confifts the clearnefs and beauty of a good Stile. To think well, it 
is not enough that a Man has Ideas clear and diftind in his Thoughts, nor that 
he obferves the Agreement or Difagrcemcnt of fome of them ; but he mull: think 
in train, and obferve the dependence of his Thoughts and Reafonings one upon 
another. And to exprcls well fuch methodical and rational Thoughts, he muft 
have words to Jhew what Connexion, Refirilim, DtftmSlm, Oppofimn, Emphafis, &c. 
he gives to each refpedivc Part of hts Dtfeourfe. To millake in any of thefe, is to 
puzzle, inftead of informing his Hearer ; and therefore it is that thofe words, 
whiCh are not truly by themfelves the Names of any Idects, are of fuch conftant 
and indifpenhblc ufe in Language, and do much contribute to Mens well expref- 
h.ig themfelves. 

rheffhevvehat §. This part of Grammar has been perhaps as much ncgleded, as fome 
Riia'ten the others over-diligcntly cultivated. ’Tis eafy for Men to write, one after another, 
iel'oJn^" ** Gewderj, Moods and Tenfes, Gerunds and Supines. In thefe, and the 

Tbtughts. like, there has been great Diligence us’d ; and Particles themfelves, in fome 
Languages, have been, with great fliew of Exadnefs, rank’d into their feveral 
Oiders. Bat tho* Prepojitions a.od ConjttnSitons, &c. arc Names well known in 
Grammar, and the Particles contain’d under them carefully rank’d into their 
diftind Subdivilions •, yet he who would Ihew the right ufe of Particles, and 
what fignificancy and force they have, muft take a little more Pains, enter into 
his own Thoughts, and obferve nicely the feveral Pofturcs of his Mind in dif- 


Theyfhemvbat 

fieUtim the 
Mind gives to 
its own 
thoughts* 


courfing. 

§. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of thefe Words, to render 
them, as is ufualJy in Didionaries, by words of another Tongue which came 
neareft to their fignification : For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard 
to be underftood in one, as another Language. They are all Marks of fotne 
ASiion, or Intmation of the Mind ; and therefore to underftand them rightly, the 
feveral Views, Pofturcs, Stands, Turns, Limitations and Exceptions, andfe- 


vcralothcr Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have cither none, or very de- 
ficient Names, are diligently to be ftudy’d. Of thefe there arc a great variety,, 
much exceeding the number of Particles, that moft Languages have to exprefs 
them by ; and therefore it is not to be wonder’d that moft of thefe Particles have 
divers, and fometimes almoft oppofitc fignifications. In the Hebrew Tongue 
there is a Particle confifting but of one fingle Letter, of which there are reckon’d 
up, as I remember, feventy, I am furc above fifty feveral fignifications. 

MtmtinOvx, §• 5- BUT is a Particle, none more familiar in our Language ; and he that 
fays It is a diferetive Conjunction, and that it anfwers Sed in Latin, or Mats in 
French, chinks he has fufficiently explain’d it. But it feems to me to intimate fe- 
veral Relations, the Mind gives to the feveral Propofitions or Parts of them, 
which it joins by this MonofyUablc. 

Firft, 
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Firft, Bin to fay no more : Here it intimates a flop of the Mind in the courfe 
it w^'going, before it came to the end of it. 

^Ccoi^ly, I faw BUT two Plants : Hereitihews, that the Mind limits the 
fcttffrftywhat is exprefs’d, with a Negation of all other. 

' Thirdly, Tou pray; BUT it is not that GOD would biing you to the trite 
Religion. 

Fourthly, BUT that he would confirm you in your orm> The firft of thefc B VT S 
intimates a Suppofition in the Mind of foraething otherwife than it fljould be ; 
the latter (hews, tiiat the Mind makes a direft oppofition between that, and 
what goes before it. 

Fifthly, AU Anmals have Senfe ; BUT a Dog is an Animal : Here it fignifics 
little more, but that tiic latter Propofitton is join’d to the former, as the Minor of 
a Syllogifm. 

§• 6. To thefe, I doubt not, might be added a great many other Significations 
of this P.irncle, if it were my bultnefs to examine it in its full latitude, and 
confidcr it in all the places it is to be found, which if one Ihould do, 1 doubt, 
wherlier in all rhofe manners it is made ufc of, it would deferve the Title of 
Difcietivcy which Grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a full Explica- 
tion of this fort of S'giis. The Inftances I have given in this one, may give oc- 
calion to reflect upon their ufe and force in Language, and lead us into the con- 
templation of fcveral Adtions of our Minds in difcourling, which it has found 
a way to intimate to others by thefe Particles ; fome whereof conftantly, and 
others in certain conftrudtions, have the Senfe of a whole Sentence contain’d in 
them. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of and Concrete Terms. 

$. ordinary Words of Language, and our common Ufe of them, 

i w niM liavc given us light into the nature of our Ideusj it they 
been but confuier’d with Attention. The Mind, as has been fiiewn, has a power tmdvhj. 
to abllradt its A/uit, and fo they become EJfences, general Eflences, whereby the 
forts of things arc diftinguilh’di Now each abftrad Idea being diftinft, fo that 
of any two the one can never be the other, the Mind will, by its intuitive Know- 
ledge, pciceive their difference ; and therefore in Propofitions, no two whole 
Ideas can ever be affirm’d one of another. This wc fee in the common ufe of 
Language, wiiicli permits not any two abflraB Words, or Namei of abftrafi Ideas, to 
be affinnd one of another. For how near of kin foever they may fcem to be, and 
how certain foever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, yet 
every one at firft licaring perceives the Falfliood of thefe Propofitions ; Humanity 
is Annnahty, or Rationality, or Whitenefs : And this is as evident, as any of the 
moft allow’d M.ixims. All our Affirmations then are only inconcrete, which is 
the affirming, not one aoftraft Idea to be another, but one abftradt Idea to be 
join’d to another ; which abllradt Ideas, in Subftances, may be of any fort ; in 
all the reft, arc little clfc but of Relations ; and in Subftances the moft frequent 
are of Powers : v. g. a Mams 1 1 ’hue, fignifics, that the thing that has the Ef- 
fence of a Man, lus alfo in it the Efl'cnce of Whitenefs, which is nothing 
but a power to produce the Idea of Whitenefs in one, whofe Eyes can 
difeover ordinary Objedfs ; or a Man is rational, fignifics that the fame thing that 
hath the Hilence of a Man, hath alfo in it the Ellcnce of Rationality, i, e. a Pow- 
er of Rcafoning. 

§. 2 . Tills Diftinflion of Names (hews us alfo the difference of our Ideaa : For 7h^/be» the 
if we obferve them, we (hall find that our fimple Ideas have all abftraH, as will as •i'prmcof 
concrete Names ; the one whereof is (to fpeak the Language of Grammarians) a 
Subftantive, the other an Adjedtive ; as Whitenefs, White ; Sweetnefs, Sweet. 

The like alfo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations ; as Juftice, Juft ; Equa- 
lity, Equal ; only with this difference. That iome of the concrete Names of 
Relations, amongft Men chiefly, are Subftantives ; as Paternitas, Pater ; where- 
Vol. I. Ff of 
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of it were eafy to render a rcafon. But as to our Ideas of Subfiances, we have 
very few or no nbfiraEl Names at all. For tho’ the Schools have introduced Ani- 
mahtM, HurnanitM, Corforietas, and fome otiicrs ; yet they hold no propowion 
with that infinite number of Names of Subftances, to which they neven^^ ri- 
diculous enough to attempt the coining of abftratt ones ; and thofe few that the 
Schools forg’d, and put into the mouths of their Scholars, could never yet get 
admittance into common Ufe, or obtain the Licence of publiek Approbation. 
Wiiich feems to me at Icaft to intimate the Confeffion of all Mankind, that they 
have no Ideas of the real Eflences of Subfiances, lince they have not Names for 
fuch Ideas : which no doubt they would have had, had not their Confeioufnefs 
to themfelvcs of their ignorance of them, kept tliem from fo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore tho’ they had enough to diftinguifh Gold from a Stone, and 
Metal from Wood ; yet they but timoroully ventur’d on fuch terms, as Aurietas 
zndi Saxietas, Metallietas said Lignietau or the like Names, which fiiould pretend 
to fignify the real Eflences of thofe Subftances, whereof they knew they had no 
Ideas. And indeed it was only the Doftrine of fubfiantial Forms, and the Confi- 
dence of miftaken Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had nor, which firft coin- 
ed, and then introduc’d Animalna^, and Humanna^, and the like ; which yet 
went very little farther than their own Schools, and could never get to be cur- 
rent amongft underftanding Men. Indeed, Iliimamas was a Word familiar 
amongft the Romans, but in a far different fenfc, and flood not for the abftraft 
Efl’cnce of any Subftance ; but wa.s the abflract Name of a Mode, and its con- 
crete Humanm, not Homo. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Im^erfeBlon of Words. 

§. r.'jH’lR O M what has been faid in the foregoing Chapters, it is cafy to per* 
X/ ceive what Impctfedion there is in Language, and how the very Na- 
ture of Words makes it almoft unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful and 
uncertain in their lignifications. To examine the Perfedtion or Imperfcdion of 
Words, it is neceflary firft to confider their Ufe and End : For as they are 
more or lefs fitted to attain that, fo arc they more or lefs perfcil. We have, 
in the former part of this D/fcourfe, often upon occalion mention’d a double Ufe of 
Hoards, 

Fhfi, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 

Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to others. 

§• a. As to the firft of thefe, for the recording our own Fbougl.is for the liclp of our 
owu Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our felves, any Words will ferve 
the turn. For fince Sounds are voluntary and indifferent ligns of any Ideas, a 
Man may ufe what Words he pleafcs, to fignify his own Ideas to himfelf : and 
there will be no imperfection in them, if he conftantly ufe the fame fign for the 
fame Idea ; for then he cannot fail of having his meaning underftood, wherein 
conlifts the right Ufe and Perfeftion of Language. 

§. 3 . Secondly, As to Communication of Words, that too has a double life. 

I. Civil. 

II. Phtlofophical, 

Firfi, By their civil V/e, I mean fuch a Communication of Thoughts and Ideas 
by Words, as may ferve for the upholding common Converfation and Commerce, 
about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniences of civil Life, in the Societies of Men 
one amongft another. 

Secondly, By the PhilofophkaWfe of Words, I mean fuch an Ufe of them, as 
may ferve to convey the precife Notions of things, and to exprefs, in general 
Propofitions, certain and undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reft upon and 
be fatisfy’d with, in its fearch after true Knowledge. Thcfe two Ufes are very 
diftind ; and a great deal lefs Exadnefs will ferve in the one than in the other, 
as we ftiall fee in what follows. 
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4. The chief end of Language in Communication being to be underftood, The imptrf.at- 
W<^s ferve not well for that end, neither in Civil nor Philofophical Difeourfe, 
v(fhen any Word does not excite in the Hearer the fame Idea which it ftands for their 
ir. the Mind of the Speaker. Now fince Sounds have no natural Connexion with stgmficuttm. 
our Ueas, but have all their fignification from the arbitrary Impolttion of Men, 
the Doubtfulnefi and Uncertainty of their Signification, which is the ImferfeBion wc 
here are (peaking of, has its caufc more in the Ideas they (land for, than in any 
Incapacity there is in one Sound more than in another, to figiufy any Idea : for in 
that regard they are all equally perfeft. 

That then which makes Doubtfulnefs and Uncertainty in the Signification of 
fome more than other Words, is rhe difference of Ideas they (land for. 

§. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, the Idea which each ftands forcaufsof their 
muft be learn’d and retain’d by thofe, who would exchange Tlioughts, and hold 
intclligiblc Difeourfe with others in any Language. But this is hardeft to be 
done, where, 

Pnft, The Ideas they ftand for are very complex, and made up of a great num- 
ber ol Ideas put together. 

Secondly, Where tlie Id,.as they ftand for have no certain Conneftion in Nature ; 
and fo no fettled Standard, any where in Nature exifting, to rectify and ad juft 
them by. 

Ibirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is referr’d to a Standard, which 
Standard is not eafy to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real Efl'ence of the 
Tiling, are not cxadly the fame. 

Thcfe arc DifEcuIties that attend the Signification cf feveral Words that are 
intelligible. Thofe which arc not intelligible at all, fuch as Names (landing for 
any fimple Ideas, which another has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as rhe 
Names of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man ; need not here 
be mention’d. 

In all thefe cafes wc (hall find an Iraperfedion in Words, which I ftiall more 
at large explain, in their particular application to our feveral forts of Ideas : For 
if wc examine them, we (hall find that the Names of mix'd Modes are mofl hahk to 
Doubtfulnefs and ImperfeElton, for the two firfiojtheje Reafons ; and the Names of Sub- 
fiances chiefly for the two latter. 

§. 6 . Ftrfl, The Names of mix’d Modes arc many of them liable to great Un- The Names of 
certainty and Obfeurity in their Signification. m-x'd Modes 

I. Becaufe of that great Compofitiou thefe complex Ideas arc often made up of. 

To make Words ferviccable to the end of Communication, it is ncceffary (as 
has been faid) that they excite in the Hearer exadly the fame Idea tliey (laiid tor ftand for, are 
in rhe Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one another’s heads wi\.h fo complex. 
Noife and Sounds; but convey not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not before 
one another their Ideas, which is the end of Ditcourfe and Language. Bur when 
a Word ftands lor a very complex Idea that is compounded and decompounded, 
it is not cafy for Men to form and retain that Idea fo cxadly, as to make tlie 
Name in common ufc ftand for the fame prccife Idea without any the leaft varia- 
tion. Hence it comes to pafs, that Mens Names of very compound Ideai, fuch 
as for the molt part are moral Words, have fcldom, in two difterent Men, the 
fame prccife Signification ; lince one Man’s complex Idea fcldom agrees with ano- 
ther’s, and often differs from his own, from that which he had yefterday, or 
will have to morrow. 

7. II. Bccaujethe Names of mix'd Modes, for the mod part, want Standards 
in Nature, whereby Men may redify and adjuft their Significations ; therefore 
they arc very v.-irions and doubtful. They are Alfemblages of Ideas put jardt. 
ther at the plealure of the Mind, purfuing its own ends of Difeourfe, and ftiited 
to its own Notions ; whereby it dcligns not to copy any thing really exifting, 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to agree, with thofe Arche- 
types or Forms it has made. He that firft brought the word Sham, IPheedle, or 
Banter in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe Ideas he made it ftand for : 

And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that arc now brought into any 
Language ; fo was it with the old ones, when they were lirft made ufe or. 

Names therefore that ftand for Colledions of Ideas which the Mind makes at 

Vol. 1 . F f a pleafure, 
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pkafurc, miiA needs be of doubtful fignification, when fneh Colleftions^re no 
where ro be found conflantly united in Nature, nor any Patterns ro be ffiewn 
wlicrcby Men may adjnft them. What the word Mmdct, or SauUige, ^cTftg- 
nifies, can never be known from things ilicmfcivcs : There be many of tffc pairts 
of thofc complex Iilcasy which arc not vifiblc in the Action it felf ; the Intention 
of the Mind, or the Relation of Holy Tilings, which make a part of Muider or 
SiunUge, have no nccclfary Connexion with the outward and vifible A6tion of 
liim that commits either : and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun with which 
the Murder is committed, and is all the Action that perhaps is viiiblc, has no na- 
tural Connettion with ihofc other Ideas that make up the complex one, nam’d 
Alutder. They have their Union and Combination only from the Undcrfland- 
ing, which unites them under one Name : but uniting them without any Rule 
or Pattern, it cannot be but that the lignification of the Name that flands for 
fuch voluntary Collcftions, Ihould be often various in the Minds of difK.rcnt Men, 
who have fcarcc any ftanding Rule to regulate themfelves and their Notions by, 
in fuch arbitrary Ideas. 

pmprictjnota §• ’Tis true. Common Ufc, that is the Rule of Propriety, maybe fuppos’d 
fuffiaent here to afford fome aid, to fettle the Signification of Language j and it cannot 

Remedy. bc dciiy’d, but that in fomc mcafurc it does. QoxarsxonXIIc regulates the meaning 

oj Wo)ds pretty well for common Converfation ; but no Body having an Autho- 
rity to cftablifli the prccife Signification of Words, nor determine to what Ideas 
any one Hull annex them, common ufc is not fufficient to adjnft them to Philo- 
fopliical Difcoiirfes ; there being fcarcc any Name of any very complex Idea (to 
lay nothing of others) which in common ufc lias not a great latitude, and which, 
keeping within the bounds of Propriety, ma}’ not bc made the fign of far diffe- 
rent Befidcs, the Rule and Meafurc of Propriety it felf being no where 

clLiblilh’d, it is often matter of difputc whether this or that way of uling a word, 
be Proprict} of Speech or no. From all whicli it is evident, that the Names of 
fuch kind of very complex Ideas arc naturally liable to this Imperfcdion, to be of 
doubtful and uncertain fignification j and even in Men that have a mind to un- 
dcrlland one another, do not always ftand for the fame Idea in Speaker and Hear- 
er. Tlio’ the names Glory and Gratitude be the fame in every Man’s mouih thro’ 
a whole Country, yet the complex collcftivc IdeUy which every one thinks on, 
or intends by that name, is apparently very difl'erent in Men ufing the fame Lan- 
guage. 

, §. 9. ^he Tvay alfo vsherem the Names of mix’d Modes arc ordinarily team’d, does 

learning thife a little coutrtbnte to tie Dotibtjulsufs of their Signijkauoti. For if we will ob- 

Names nntrt- fetvc how Children learn Languages, we fliall find that to make them underftand 

bates alfe to wlut ihc Names of fimplc Aloir, orSubftances, ftand for. People oidinarily flicw 

thiir Doubtful- thgm rlic thing whereof they would have them have the Idea ; and then repeat 
to them the Name that ftands for it, as IVbite, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. 
But as for mix’d Modes, cfpecially the moft material of them, moral Words, 
the Sounds arc ufually Icarn’d firft ; and then to know what complex Ideas they 

ftand for, they arc citlicr beholden to the explication of others, or (which 

happens for the moft part) arc left to their own Obfervation and Induftry ; 
which being little laid out in the fearch of the true and prccife meaning of 
Names, thefe moral Words arc in moft Men’s mouths little more than bare 
Sounds -, or when they have any, ’tis for the moft part but a very loofc and 
undetermin’d, and conftqucntly obfeure and confus’d Signification And even 
thofc themfelves, who have with more attention fettled their Notions, do yet 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ftand for complex Ideas, different 
from thofc which other, even intelligent and ftudicus Men, make them the 
figns of. Where fliall one find any, cithet contro'verfuil Debate, ox familiar Dif- 
courfe, concerning //o«oar, Faith, Grace, Rehgun, Chuicb, CJt. wlicrein it is 
not caly to obferve the different Notions Men have of them ? which is nothing 
but this, that they arc not agreed in tlie Signification of thofc Words, nor have 
in their Minds the fame complex Ideas which they make them ftand for : and 
fo all the Comefts that follow thereupon, arc only about the meaning of a 
Sound. And hence we fee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whether Divine 
Of Human, there is no end ; Comments beget Comments, and Explications 
new Matter for Explications : And of limiting, diftinguifliing, varying 

the 
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the Signification of thefc moral Words, there is no End. Tliefe Ideas of Mens- 
makihg, arc, by Men Hill having the fame Power, mukiply'd Many 
a MaOjI who was pretty well fatisfy’d of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, 
or Qaufe in the Code at firft reading, has by confiilting Commentators quite 
loft the fenfe of it, and by thofe Elucidations given riic or inereale to his 
Doubts, and drawn Obfeurity upon the place. 1 lay not this, tliat I think Com- 
mentaries necdlcfs ; but to llicw how uncertain the Names of mix’d Modes 
naturally arc, even in the Mouths of thofe who had both the Intenaon and tlie 
Faculty of Speaking as clearly as Language was capable to exprefs their 
Thoughts. 

§. 10. What Obfeurity this has unavoidably brought upon the Writings oi Hence anavoid. 
Men, who have liv’d in remote Ages and different Countries, it will be ncedicfs ai/h- ohfeunty 
to take notice ; fince the numerous Volumes of learn’d Men, employing their 
Thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to Ihcw what Atceiuion, Stit-‘"“’^^' 
dy, Sagacity, and Reafoning are requir’d, to find out the true meaning of uh~ 
tient Authors. But there being no Writings we have any great concernment to be 
very lolicitous about the meaning ofj but thofe that contain either Truths we aie 
requir’d to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and draw Inconveniences on ns 
when we miftakc or tranfgrefs', we may be lefs anxious about the Senfe of other 
Authors ; who writing but tlicir own Opinions, we are under no greater nccet 
fity to know them, than they to know ours. Our Good or Evil depending not 
on their Decrees, we may fafely be ignorant of their Notions : And therefore in 
the reading of them, if they do not ufe their Words with a due Clearncls and 
Pcrfpicuity, we may lay them alidc, and without any injury done them refolve 
thus with our felves. 

Si non vis intclligi, debet neghgi. 

§. II. If the Signification of the Names of mix’d Modes are uncertain, bc- 
caufe there be no real Standars cxifting in Nature, to which thofe Ideas arc re- 
ferr’d, and by which they may be ad/ufted, the Names of Siibjlancet are of a diubt- 
ful Signification, for a contrary rcafon, viz,. Becaufe the Ideas tliey ftand for are 
fuppos’d conformable to the* Reality of things, and arc refen’ d to Standards 
made by Nature. In our Ideas of Subftanccs we have not the liberty, as in mix’d 
Modes, to frame what Combinations we think fit, to be the charafterifiical 
Notes to rank and denominate things by. In thefe we muft follow Nature, fuit 
our complex Ideas to real Exiftcnccs, and regulate the Signification of their 
Names by the things thcmfelves, if we will have our Names to be the ligns of 
them, and ftand for them. Here, ’tis true, we have Patterns to follow ; but 
Patterns that will make the Signification of their Names very uncertain : For 
Names muft be of a very unfteddy and various meaning, if the Ideas tl.ey ftand 
for be reterr’d to Standards without us, that either cannot be kmivn at all, or lan be 
known but imperfeSily and uncertainly. 

§. 12. The Names of Subftances have, as has been fhew’d, a double Reference in names of 
their ordinary Ufe. Suhflayccs 

Ftrft, Sometimes they are made to ftand for, and fo their Signification is fup- 
pos’d to agree to,the real Confiitution of thnigt, from which all their Properties flow, E/ftiles^hat 
and in which they all center. But this real Conftitution, or (as it is apt to be cannot be 
call’d) Elfcnee, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound that is put to ftand toriwi***. 
it, muft be very uncertain in its Application ; and it will be impoffible to know 
what things are, or ought to be call’ll an Horfe, or Antimony, when thole words 
are put for real ElTcnccs, that we have no Ideas of at all. And therefore in this 
Suppofition. the Names of Subftanccs being referr’d to Standards that cannot be 
known, their Significations can never be adjufted and cftablifli’d by thofe Stan- 
dards. 

§. 13. Secondly, The fimpk Ileus that arc found to co-exifi in Subflanccs being 
that which their Names immediately lignify, thefe, as united in the leveral 
Sorts of things, are the proper Standards to which their Names ate referr’d, and known but 
by which dieir Significations may beft be redify’d. But neither will thefe At- mptrfciHr- 
chet)pes fo well Icrvc to this Purpofe, as to leave thefe Names without very 
various and uncertain Significations, Becaufe thefe fimplc Ideas that co-exift, 
and are united in the fame Subjed, being very numerous, and having all an equal 
right to go into the complex fpccifick Idea, which the fpecifick Name is to ftand 

for, 
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for, Men, tho’ they propofc to themfelves the very fame Subjeft to confider. 
yet frame very different Ideas about it ; and fo the Name they ufe for it una- 
voidably comes to have, in feveral Men, very different Significations. The'fira- 
plv Qualities which make up the complex Ideas being moft of them Po>^crs, in 
relation to Changes, which they arc apt to make in, or receive from other Bo- 
dies, are almoft infinite. He that (hall but obferve what a great variety of alte- 
rations any one of the bafer Metals is apt to receive from tiie different applica- 
tion only of Fire ; and how much a greater number of Changes any of them will 
receive in the hands of a Chymift, by the application of other Bodies, will not 
think it ftrangc that I count the Properties of any fort of Bodies not cafy to be 
collefted, and compleatly known by the ways of Enquiry, which our Faculties 
are capable of. They being therefore at Icaft fo many, that no Man can know 
the precife and definite number, they arc differently difeover’d by different 
Men, according to their various Skill, Attention, and Ways of handling j who 
thcrclorc cannot chufe but have differenr Ideas of the fame Subftance, and there- 
fore make the Signification of its common Name very various and uncertain. 
For the complex Ideas of Subfiances being made up of fuch fimple ones as are 
fiippos’d CO co-cxi/l in Nature, every one has a right to pur into his complex 
IJeu thofe Qualities he has found to be united together. For though in the 
S ibllance G«/d, one fatisfies himfelf with Coloi rand Weight, yet ant ther thinks 
Solubility in Aqua Regia as mceflary to be join’d with that Colour in his Idea 
cl Gold, as any one does its Fufibility ; Solubility in Aqua Regia being a Qua- 
lit} as conlUntly join’d with its Colour and Weight, as Fufibility, or any o- 
ther; oihcrs put in its Duftility or Fixednef, &c. as they have been taught by 
Trailition ot Experience. Who of all thefe has ellabJifli’d the right Significati- 
on of tlic word Gold or wno fhall be the Judge lo determine ? Each has his 
S.anda.diii Nature, which he appeals to, and with rcafon thinks he has the 
lame right to put into his complex Idea fignify’d by the word Gold^ thole Quali- 
ties winch upon trial he has found united ; as another, who has not fo well ex- 
amin’d, has to leave them out ; or a third, who has made other trials, has to 
put in others. For the Union in nature of thefe Qiialiiies being the true Ground 
of their Union in one complex Jdea, who can fay, one of them has more rcafon 
to be put in, or left out, than another ? From whence it will always unavoida- 
blj follow, that the complex Mas of Subftances, in Men ufing the fame Name 
for them, will be very various ; and fo the Significations of thole Names very 
uncertain. 

j-Toct-rx:fl.ng §■ 14- Bcfide^, there is fearcc any particular thing cxifting, which, in feme of its 
limpk- Ideas, docs not communicate with a greater, and in others with a lels Num- 
ber of particular Btings ; Who ftiall determine in this cafe which arc thofe that 
are to make up the prccifc Collcdtion that is to be fignify’d by the Ipccifick Name; 
or can with any jult Authority preferibe, which obvious or common Qualities 
are to be kfc out ; or wliich more fecret, or more particular, are to be put into 
the Signification of the Name of any Subfiance ? All which together feldom or 
never fail to produce that various and doubtjul Signification in the Names of hubfiances, 
which caiifes fuch Uncertainty, Difputes, or Miftakes, when we come to a Phi- 
lofophical Ufe of them. 

§. 15. ’Tis true, as to civil and common Converfation, the general Names of Sub- 

_ /lancet, regulated in their ordinary Signification by fomc obvious Qualities 

firue (as by the Shape and Figure in things of known feminal Propagation, and In 
other Subftances, for the moft part by Colour, join’d with forae other fcnfible 
Qualities 1 do well enough to defign the things Men would be undcrllood to fpcak 
of : And fo they ufually conceive well enough the Subftances meant by the word 
Gold, or Apple, to diftinguilh the one from the other. But in Philofophical 
Enquiries and Debates, where general Truths are to be cftablilh’d, and Confe- 
quenccs drawn from Pofitions laid down ; there the precife Signification of the 
Names of Subftances will be found, not only not to be well eflablijh'd, but alfo 
very hard to be fo. For Example, he that lhall make Malleablenefs, or a cer- 
tain degree of Fixednefs, a part of his complex Idea of Gold, may make Pro- 
pofitions concerning Gold, and draw Confequenccs from them, that will truly 
and clearly follow from Gold taken in fuch a Signification ; But yet fuch as ano- 
ther Man can never be forc’d to admit, nor be convinc’d of their Truth, who 
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makes not Mallcablenefs, or the fame degree of Fixednefs, part of that complex 
Idea, that the name Gold, in his iifc of u, Itands for. 

$. i<5. This is a natural, and almoft unavoidable imperfeftion in almoft all 
the Names of Subdances, in ail Languages whatfoever, which Men will caiily 
find, when once paffing from co'.fus’d or loofc Notions, they come to more 
ftritt and clofc Enquiries. For tlien they will be convinc’d how doubtful and 
obfeure tho/c words arc in their Signification, which in ordinary ufe appear’d 
very clear and determin’d. I was once in a Meeting of very Learned and Inge- 
nious Phificians, where by chance tiieic arofe a Qiieftion, whether any Liquor 
pafs’d thro’ the Filaments of the Nerves. The Debate having been manag’d a 
good while by variety of Arguments on both Sides I (who had been ufed to fuf- 
peft, that the greateft part of Difpiites were more about the Signification of 
words, than a real ditference in the Conception of things) defil ’d, Tluit before 
they went any farther on in this Difpute, they would liril examine, and efiablifli 
among them, what the word Ltquor lignify’d. They at firft were a little fur- 
priz’d at the Propofii j and had they been Perfons Icfs ingenious, they might per- 
haps have taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one : (iiicc there was no 
one there that thought not himiclf to underftand very pcrfeiS y what the word 
Liquor flood for ; which I think too none of the moil perplex’d Names of Siib- 
ftanccs. However, they were pleas’d to comply with my Motion, and upon 
Examination found, that the Signification of that word was not fo fettled and 
certain as they had all imagin’d ; but that each of them made it a lign of a dif- 
ferent complex Idea. This made them perceive tharthe main of their Difpute 
was about the Signification of that Term ; and tliat they difter’d very little in 
their Opinions, concerning fome fluid and fubtiJe Matter, paffing thro* the 
Conduits of the Nerves ; tho’ it was not fo eafy to agree whether it was to be 
call’d Liqtior or no, a thing which when conlider’d, tlicy thought it not worth the 
contending about. 

§. 1 7 . How much this is the cafe, in the grcatefl part of Difpntcs that Men inpance, 
arc engag’d fo liotly in, I lhall perhaps have an occafion in another place to 
take no. ice. Let us only here confidcr a little more exadtiy the forc-mention’d. 

Inftance of the word Gold, and we (hall fee how hard it is prccifely to determine 
its Signification. 1 think all agree to make it ftand for a Body of a certain 
yellow Alining Colour ; which being the Idea to which Children have annex’d 
that Name, the lliining yellow part of a Peacock’.s Tail is properly to them 
Gold. Others, finding Fufibilicy join’d with tiiat yellow Colour in certain 
Parcels of Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea, to wliich they 
give the name Gold to denote a fort of Subftanccs ; and fo exclude from being 
Gold all fuch yellow fhining Bodies, as by Fire will be reduc’d to Allies ; 
and admit to be of that Species, or to be comprehended under that name Gold, 
only fncli Subftances as having that lliining yellow Colour will by Fire be re- 
duc’d to Fufion, and not to Allies, Another, by the fame rcafon, adds the 
Weight, which, being a Qiiality as ftraitly join’d with that Colour as its Fu/i- 
bility, he thinks has the lame rcafon to be join’d in its LLui, and to be fignify’d 
by its Name : and therefore the other made up of Body, of fuch a Colour and 
Fufibilicy, to be imperfect ; and fo on of all the reft ; wherein no one can fliew 
a Reafon why fome of the infeparable Qiialities, that are always united in 
Nature, fliould be put into the nominal Ellence, and others left out : or why 
the word Gold, fignifying that fort of Body the Ring on his Finger is made of, 
fliould determine that fort rather by its Colour, Weight, and Fufibilicy,^ than 
by its Colour, Weiglit, and Solubility in Aqua Regia : lince the dilfolving 
it by that Liquor is as infeparable from it as the Fulion by fire ; and they are 
both of them nothing, but the relation which that Subftance has to two other 
Bodies, which have a Power to operate differently upon it. For by what right 
is it that Fufibilicy comes to be a part of the Eflcncc lignify’d by the word Gold, 
and Solubility but a Property of it ? or why is its Colour part of the Eflence, 
and its Malleablencfs but a Property ? That which I mean is this, That thefe 
being all but Properties depending on its real Conftitution, and nothing but 
Powers, either active or palfive, in reference to other Bodies ; no one has Au- 
thority to determine the fignification of the word Gold (as referr’d to fuch a Body 
exifling in Nature) more to one Colleflion of Ideat to be found in that Body than 

to 
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to another : whereby the Signification of that Name muft unavoidably be very 
uncertain ; fince, as has been faid, feveral People obferve fevcral Properties in 
the fame Subflance ; and, I think, I may fay no body all. And therefore 
have but very imperfed Deferiptions of things, and Words have very uncer- 
tain Significations. 

§. j8. From what has been faid, it is cafy to obferve what has been before 
remark’d, That the Names of Jimple Idtus arc^ of all others, the leaft liable to 
Mtfiakes, and that for thefc Reafons. Fir/i, Bccaufe the Ideau they ftand for, 
being each but one Angle Perception, arc much eaiier got, and more clearly re- 
tain’d, than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to the Uncer- 
tainty which ufually attends thofc compounded ones of Subfiances and mix'd Modes^ 
in which the prccife number of fimple Idecuy that make them up, are not cafily 
agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind. And Secondly, Bccaufe they arc never 
referr’d to any other Effence, but barely that Perception they immediately fig- 
nify : which Reference is that which renders the Signification of the Names of 
SubAanccs naturally fo perplex’d, and gives oecafion to fo many Difputes. Men, 
that do not perverfly ufe their Words, or on purpofc fet thcmfelvcs to cavil, 
feldom miftakein any Language which they are acquainted with, the Ufe and 
Signification of the Names of fimple Ideas : IVbite and Sweet, Tedow and Bitter, 
carry a very obvious meaning with them, which every one prccifely compre- 
hends, or cafily perceives he is ignorant of, and fecks to be inform’d. But 
what precife Coileftion of fimple Ideas, Modcjly or Frugality ftand for in another’s 
Ufe, is not fo certainly known. And however we arc apt to think, wc well 
enough know what is meant by Gold or I>on ,• yet the prccife complex Idea, others 
make them the Signs ofj is notfo certain : And 1 believe it is very feldom that 
in Speaker and Hearer they ftand for exaddy the fame Collecfion. Which muft 
needs produce Miftakes and Difputes, when they are made ufe of in Difeourfes, 
wherein Men have to do with univerfal Propofitions, and would fettle in 
their Minds univerfal Truths, and confider the Confequcnccs that follow from 
them. 

§ 19. By the fame Rule, the Names of fimple Modes are, next to tbofe of fimple 
Ideas, leafi liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, efpccially thfoc of Figure and Number, 
of which Men have fo clear and diftind Ideas. Who ever, that had a mind to 
underftand them, miftook the ordinary meaning of Seven, or a % tangle I And 
in general the lealt compounded Ideas in every kind have the leaft dubious 
Names. 


Themifi §. 20. Mix’d Modes therefore, that arc made up but ot a few and obvious 

dotthfuiarcthe fimplc Ideas, have ufually Names of no very uncertain Signification. Bur tlie 
toinplumler^ Names of mix’d Modes, which comprehend a great Number of fimple arc 
mxdMedei commonly of a very doubtful and undetermin’d Meaning, as has been fhewn. 
and Subfioncet. The Names of Subftanccs, being annex’d to Ideas that are neither the leal Effen- 
ces nor exaft Reprefen rations of the Patterns they arc referr’d to, arc liable yet 
to greater Imperfedion and Uncertainty, efpccially when we come to a Philofo- 
phicai Ufe of them. 

whythu §. 21. The great Dilbrdcr that happens in our Names of Subftances, pro- 

cccding tor the moft part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability to pene- 
bv^ds. trate into their real Conftirutions, it may probably be wonder’d. Why I charge 
this as an imperfeflion rather upon our Words than Underftandings. This Excep- 
tion has fo much appearance of Jullice, that I think my fclf oblig’d to give a 
reafon why I have follow’d this Method. 1 muft confefs then, that when I firft 
began this Difeourfe of the Underftanding, and a good while after, I had not 
the leaft thought that any Confideration of Words was at all nccefl'ary to it. 
But when, having pafs’d over the Original and Compofition of our ideas, I be- 
gan to examine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, 1 found it had fo 
near a Connexion with Words, that unlefs their force and manner of Signifi- 
cation were firft well obferv’d, there could be very little faid clearly and perti- 
nently concerning Knowledge : which being converfant about Truth, had con- 
mntly to do with Propofitions. And tho’ it terminated in things, yet it was 
for the moft part fo much by the intervention of Words, that they leem’d 
fcarce reparable from our general Knowledge. At leaft they interpofe themfelves 
fo much between out Underftandings and the Truth, which it would contem- 
plate 
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plate and apprehend that like the Medium thro’ which vifible Objefts pafs, their 
Obfeurity and Diforder does not feldom call a mift before our Eyes, and impofe 
upon our Underflandings. If we confider, in the Fallacies Men put upon them- 
felves as well as others, and the Miftakes in Mens Difputes and Notions, how 
great a part is owing to Words, and their uncertain or miftaken Significations, 
we fliall have reafon to think this no fmall obftacle in the way to Knowledge ; 
which, T conclude, we arc the more carefully to be warn’d of, becaule it has been 
fo far from being taken notice of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving 
it have been made the bufinefs of Mens ftudy ; and obtain’d the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtilty, as we lhall fee in the following Chapter. But I am apt to 
imagine, that were rhe iraperfedions of Language, as the Inftrument of Know- 
ledge more thoroughly weigh’d, a great many of the Controverfies that make fuch 
a noife in the world, would of themfelves ceafe ; and the way to Knowledge, 
and perhaps Peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 

§. a 2. Sure 1 am, that the Signification of Words in all Languages, depending 
very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him that ufes them, mull 
unavoidably be of great uncertainty to Men of the fame Language and Country.fo/TBy^iaroww 
This is fo evident in the Greek Authors, that he that lhall perufe their Writings of old 
will find in almoft every one of them a diftind Language, tho’ the fame Words. 

But when to this natural difficulty in every Country, there lhall be added diffe- 
rent Countries and remote Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very dif- 
ferent Notions, Tempers, Cuftoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, ^c. 
every one of which influenc’d the Signification of their Words then, tho’ to us 
now they ate loft and unknown ; it vtould become m to be charitable one to another in 
our Interpretations or Mtfunder [landing of thofc antiem Writings : which tho’ of great 
concernment to be underftood, are liable to the unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, 
which (if we except the Name of Ample Ideasy and fome very obvious things) 
is not capable, without a conftant defining the Terms of conveying the Seale and 
Intention of tlie Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty, to the 
Hearer. And in Difeourfes of Religion, Law, and Morality, as they are mat- 
ters of the higheft concernment, fo there will be the greateft difficulty. 

§. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters and Commentators on the Old and New 
Teftamcnt, are but too manifeft proofs of this. Tho’ every thing faid in the 
Text be infalliby true, yet the Reader may be, nay cannot chufe but be very fal- 
lible in the underftanding of it. Nor is it to be wonder’d, that the Will of GOD, 
when clothed in Words, Ihould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which 
unavoidably attends that fort of Conveyance ; when even his Son, whilft clothed 
in Flelh, was fubjeft to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of human Nature, 

Sin excepted- And we ought to magnify his Goodnefs, that he hath fpread be- 
fore all the World fuch legible Charafters of his Works and Providence, and given 
all Mankind fo fufficient a Light of Reafon, that they to whom this written Word 
never came, could not (whenever they fet themfelves to fearch) either doubt of 
the Being of a G O D, or of the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepts 
of natural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, and feldom 
come to be controverted j and other reveal’d Truths, which arc convey’d to us 
by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and natural Obfeurities and 
Difficulties incident to Words j methinks it would become us to be more careful 
and diligent in obferving the former, and Icfs magifterial, pofitive, and imperi- 
ous, in impofing our own Senfe and Interpretations of the latter. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the Ahufe of Words. 

"Ahfeo/ff'ordi-^- i.T) ESIDES the Imperfc6tion that is naturally in Language, and the Ob- 
il fcurity and Confiifion that is fo hard to be avoided in the Ufe of Words, 
there are fcvcral wilful Faults and NegleBs whicli Men are guilty of in this way of 
Communication, whereby they render thefo Signs lefs clear and diftinft in their 
Signification, than naturally they need to be. 

Firfl, Wards §. 2. Firfi, In this kind, the firft and moil palpable Abufe is, the ufing of 
without any, or Words wicliout dear and diftind Ideas ; or, wliich is worfe, ligns without any 
tUar jijjng fignify’d. Of thefe there arc two forts : 

' I.' One may obferve, in all Languages, certain Words, that if they be exa- 

min’d, will be found, in their firft Original and their appropriated Ufe, not to 
{land for any clear and diftind IJtas- Thefe, for the moft part, the fevcral SeBs 
of Philofophy and Religion have introduc’d. For their Authors, or Promoters, 
either affeding fomething fingular and out of the way of common Apprehenfions, 
or to fupport fome ftrange Opinions, or cover fome Weaknefs of their Hypothe- 
fis, fcldom fail to coin new Words, and fuch as wlien they come to be examin’d 
may )uftly be call'd injignificant Terms. For having either had no determinate Col- 
ledion of Ideas annex’d to them, when they were firft invented ; or at leaft fuch 
as, if well examin’d will be found inconfiftent j ’tis no wonder if afterwards, in 
the vulgar ufe of the fame party, they remain empty Sounds, with little or no 
figni/ication, amongft thofe who think it enough to have them often in their 
moutiis as the diftinguifliing Charaders of their Church, or School, without 
mucli troubling their lieads to examine what are the precife Ideas they Hand for.' 
I fliall not need here to heap up Inflances ; every one’s Reading and Converfa- 
tion will fufficicntly furnifh him : or if he wants to be better flor’d, the great 
Mint-mafters of thefe kind of Terms, I mean the School-men and Metaphyfi- 
cians (under which, I think, the difputing Natural and Moral Philofophers of 
thefe latter Ages may be comprehended) have wherewithal abundantly to con- 
tent him. 

§. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this Abufe yet farther, who take fo lit- 
tle care to lay by Words, which in their primary Notation have fcarce any clear 
and diftind Ideas which they are annex’d to, that by an unpardonable Negligence 
they familiarly ufe IVordt, which the Propriety of Language has affix’d to very 
important Ideas, without any diflinEl meaning at all. Wtfdont, Glory, Grace, &c. 
are Words frequent enough in every man’s mouth ; but if a great many of thofe 
who ufe them, Jhould be ask’d what tlicy mean by them, they would be at a 
Hand, and not know what to anfwer : A plain proof, that tho’ they have learn’d 
thofe Sounds, and have them ready at their tongue’s end, yet there are no de- 
termin’d Ideas laid up in their Minds, which are to be exprefs’d to others by 
them. 

Oecafiottdiy $• 4* Men having been accufiom’dixova their Cradles « /earn Wordt, which are 
/t.fwiTi^Noiwexeafily got and retain’d, hejore they knew, or had fram’d the complex Ideas to 
before the Ide- they wctc annex’d, or which were to be found in the things they were 

ai they bilong ufuady continue to do fo all their Lives ; and without 

taking the pains ncccflary to fettle in their Minds determin’d Ideas, they ufe 
their words for fuch unfteddy and confus’d Notions as they have, contenting them- 
fclves with the fame Words other People ufe : as if their very Sound nectfl'arily 
carry ’d with it conftantly the fame meaning. This, tho’ Men make a fliift with, 
in the ordinary Occurrences of Life, where they 'find it neceffary to be under- 
ftood, and therefore they make figns till tlicy are fo ; yet this Infignificancy in 
their Words, when they come to rcafon concerning either their Tenets or In- 
tereft, manifcftly fills their Difeourfe with abundance of empty unintelligible 
Noife and Jargon, efpccially in moral Matters, where the Words for the moft 
part {landing for arbitrary and numerous Colleftions of Ideas, not regularly and 
permanently united in Nature, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, or 
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at leaft very obfeure and uncertain Notions annex’d to them. Men take the 
Words they find in ufe amongft their Neighbours, and that they may not feem 
ignorant what they ftand for, ufe them confidently, without much troubling 
their Heads about a certain fix’d meaning : whereby, befidcs the eafe of it, they 
obtain this advantage. That as in fuch Difeourfes they feldom are in the right, 
fo they are as feldom to be convinc’d that they arc in the wrong ; it being all one 
to go about to draw thofc Men out of their miilakes, who have no fettled No- 
tions, as to difpofl'cfs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no fettled abode. 

This I guefs to be fo j and every one may oWerve in himfclf and others, whether 
it be or no. 

§. 5. Secondly, Another great Abufc of Words, is, Inconflamy in the ufe of»" Unfteddy 
them. It is hard to find a Difeourfe written of any Subjeft, cfpccially of Con- 
troverfy, wherein one fhall not obferve, if he read with attention, the fame^**”** 
Words (and thofe commonly the moft material in the Difeourfe, and upon which 
the Argument turn.*.) ufed fometimes for one Colledlion of fimple Ideas, and fomc- 
times for another ; which is a perfeft Abufe of Language. Words being in- 
tended for figns of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any natural 
Signification, but by a voluntary Impofition, ’tis plain Cheat and Abufe, when 
I make them ftand fometimes for one thing, and fometimes for another ; the 
wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater 
DiQionefty. And a Man, in his A ccompts with another, may, with as much 
fairnefs, make the Charafters of Numbers ftand fometimes for one, and fome- 
times for another Collection of Units (v.g. this Charaftcr 5 ftand fometimes for 
three, fometimes for four, and fometimes for eight) as in his Difeourfe, or Rea- 
foning, make the fame Words ftand for different Colledtions of fimple Ideas. If 
Men foould do fo in their Reckonings, I wonder who would have to do with 
them ? One who would fpeak thus, in the Affairs and Bufinefs of the World, 
and call 8 fometimes feven, and fometimes nine, as beft ferv’d his advantage, 
would prcfently have clap’d upon him one of the two Names Men conftantly are 
difgufted with. And yet in Arguings and learned Contefts, the fame fort of pro- 
ceeding palfcs commonly for Wit and Learning: but to me it appears a greater 
difhonefty, than the milplacing of Counters in the cafting up a Debt ; and the 
Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of greater concernment and value than 
Money. 

6 . T’hirdly, Another Abufe of Language is, an affeEled Obfeurity, by either 3. 
applying old Words to new and unufual Significations, or introducing newando^/i“''">’^^ 
ambiguous Terms, without defining either ; or clfe putting them fo together, 
as may confound their ordinary meaning. Tho’ the Peripatetick Philofophy has * * 
been moft eminent in this was, yet other Sedfs have not been wholly clear of it. 

There is fcarce any of them that are not cumber’d with fome Difficulties (fuch 
is the imperfeftion of human Knowledge) which they have been fain to cover 
with Obfeurity of Terms, and to confound the Signification of Words, which, 
like a Mift before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak Part? from being dif- 
cover’d. That Body and Extention, in common ufe, ftand for two diftinft Ideas, 
is plain to any one that will but reflcft a little. For were their Signification 
precilely the fame, it would be proper, and as intelligible to fay, the Body of 
an Extenfion, as the Extenfion of a Body j and yet there are thofe who find it nccef* 
fary to confound their Signification. To this Abufe, and the Miichiefs of con- 
founding the Signification of Words, Logick and the liberal Sciences, as they 
have been handled in the Schools, have given reputation ; and the admir’d Arc 
of Difputing hath added much to the natural Imperfeftion of Languages, whilft: 
it has been made ufe of and fitted to perplex the Signification of Words, more 
than to difeover the Knowledge and Truth of Things : And he that will look 
into that fort of learned Writings, will find the Words there much more obfeure, 
uncertain, and undetermin’d in their Meaning, than they are in ordinary Conver- 
fation. 

§. 7. This is unavoidably to be fo, where Mens Parts and Learning are efti- UgUk and 
mated by their Skill in Dtjfumg. And if Reputation and Reward fhall attend 
thefc Conquefts, which depend moftly on the Finenefs and Niceties of Words 
’tis no wonder if the Wit of Men fo employ’d, fhould perplex, involve, and 
fubtilize the Signification of Sounds, fo as never to want fomething to fay, in 
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oppofing or dc^c'iding any Qiiclhoii ; the Vidory being adjudg’d not to him who 
had Tru.il on Jns iidc, but the Ult Word in the Difpiicc. 

S. T/iiSj tlio’ a very ufelefj. Skill, and rlur which I thiiik the dired oppofitc 
to tlie w!)'s of Knowledge, hath yet pafsM liiihcito under the laudable and c- 
ilccm’tl Isames at Subtilt) and Aaitewh ; and has had lUc AppUi fe of the Schools, 
and hncouragemcni of one part of the Icani’d Men of the VVeild. And no won- 
dir, iince the Pliilofophcrs ot old ( the dilpiuing and wrangling Pnilofophcrs 1 
nieen, fuch as Luaan wittily .and with reafon taxes) and the Schoolmen fince, 
aiming at Glory and Efteem lor their great and nniverlal Knowledge, eafier a 
great deal to be precciKied to, than rea y acqii n’d, found riiis a good Expedient 
to cover their Ignorance, witli a curious and inexplicable W'eb ofpetpl-. \’d Words, 
and procure to thcrnfclvcs the Admiration of others by unintelligible Terms, 
the aprer to produce wonder, becatill they could not be underflood : whilil it 
appears in all Hiftor>, that thefe profound Doctors were no wifer, nor more 
ufcful chan their Neighbours ; and bronglit but fmall advantage to human Life, 
or the Societies wherein they liv’d: unicfs the coining of new Word*., where 
they produc’d no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obAuring 
the Signification of old onc.s, and fo b. inging all Things into quefiion and difpnte, 
were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, or worthy Ca.ramendation and Re- 
ward. 

§. 9. For notwithftanding thefe learned Difputanrs, thefe all-ki owing Do- 
ftors, it was to the unfcholailick Statelman, that the Governments of the World 
owM their Peace, Defence, and Liberties ; and from the illi erate anu contemn’d 
Meclianiek (a Name of Di(grace) that tl^y lecc'v’dtlie linpioveincMS of ufitul 
Arts. Nevcrti'clcls, tliis artificial ignorance, ami huiiud G bbe-ijh, prevail’d 
mightily in tiu fe laft Ages, by the Inreicit and Artifice of thole, wiio found no 
calicr way ro tfiar pitch ol Autliority and Dominion tiicv hav c artaiuM, than by 
amiifing the Men of Bnfincls .d Ignorant with hard words, or einpKning the 
Ingenious and Idle in intricate Difputcv afnnit uniiuelligib'e Terms, and holding 
them pi^rpetually entangled in that cndkfs Labyriiuli : lj..lides, tlierc is no fuch 
way to gain admittance, or giv'c defence to llrange and abfurd Di)i5lrincs, as to 
guard them rou.'d about with Legions of obfcuic, doubtful, and undefin’d Words: 
whiLh yet make thefe Retreats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of 
Loxe.s, than the Fortrefle.s of fair W.arriours ; which if it be hard to gst them 
ovit of, it IS not for thcStrengdi that is in them, but tlie Briars and Thorns, and 
the Obfciirity of the Thickets they arebefet wirli. For Untruth being unaccep- 
table to the Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abfurdiry, but Ob- 
feurity. 

But diftroysthe §’ Tluis learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inqnifirive Men, 
jnftrumtntsvf ftom tfuc Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, and liath muchper- 
Kntwiedi'f and plex’d, whilll it pretended to inform the iindcrilanding. For we fee that other 

and ^cn, wlioie Education and Parts had not acquir’d that 
Acutenefsy could intelligibly exprtfs themfelves to one another ; and in its plain 
ule make a benefit of Language. But tho’ unlearn’d Men well enough underftood 
tlie wolds JVhttc and Black, &cc and had conftant Notions of the Ideas fignify’d 
by thofe words ; yet tiiere were Philofophers found, who had Learning and Sub- 
tilty enough to ptove, that Isnow was Black ; i. e. to prove, that I4''htte was Black. 
Whereby they had the Advantage to deflroy the Inllruments and .Means of Dif- 
courfe, Converfation, Inflruftion and Society ; whilfi with great Art and baWry 
they did no more but perplex and confound the fignification ol word.s, anti there- 
by render Language JeL ufcful, than the real Defedts of it had made it ; a Gift, 
which the Illiterate had not attain’d to. 

jsnftfulat fo §. r I. Thefe learned Men did equally inftrudMcns Underflandings, and pro- 
etMfoundtbe fit their Lives, as he who fhould alter the fignification of known CharattcKS, 
and, by afubtileDcvice of Learning, far furpafling the Capacity of the lllite- 
terate. Dull and Vulgar, fhould, in his Writing, fliew tlut he could put A for 
B, and D for £, &c. to the no fmall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. 
It being as fcnllcfs to put Black, which is a word agreed on to Hand for one fenfi- 
ble Idea^ to put it, 1 fay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call &i(m 
Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Charadcr agreed on to Hand for one 
Modification of Sound, made by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, 
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foi B , wiiich is aqjrccd on to ftand for ai other Modification of Sound, made by 
another arta'n M >tion of the Oi i^an*- ot Speech. 

§. 11. Nor hatli chi'- Mifcnict fttip’d in logical Niceties or curious empty rfn An h*s 
Specula' 10ns, It liath invaded the great Coi.ccrnmcins of Imman Life andSoeie P 
ty, obfeur’d and perplex’d the tn.iienal I rutns ol Laward Divinit)', brout ht ^4“^ 
Contufion. Dif.rder and Uncertainty into the Aftaiis of Mankind ; and if 
deftioy’d, yet in great Meafiire rci.dtcd iifclels, thole t’vo great Rules, Reli- 
gion and Jullice Wliar liavc t'lc gieateft part of tlie Comments and Difpurcs 
upon the Laws of G O D and Man (erv’d for, but to make tlie Ni waning more 
doubtful, and perplex he Senfc ? What have been liie Etf^a of tlK>rc multipl}’d 
curious Dill mdions and acute Nitctie , but Obfurity and Uncerrainry, leaving 
the Words more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a lots > How elfo comi.s 
it to pafs that Princes, fpeaking or writing to then Sen ants, in their ordinary 
Commands, arc calily undcrllood ; fpeaking to ilieir People, in their Laws, 
are not fo i* A id, as licraark’d before, doth it not often happen, tliat a Man 
of an ordinary Ckipaciry very well underftands' a Te.xroraLaw that he leads 
till he con fill ts an Lxpolicor, or goes to Council ; who by tliar time iic liaiii 
done e.splainiiig them, makes the words figndy cirJier nothing at all, or wJiat lie 
plcafes. 

§. 13. Whether any By-Intcrefts of thefe Profelfions have occ. lioii’d this, I /inHnuzLt nut 
will not here examine , but 1 lease it to be confidcr’d, wherher it would not be 
well for Mankind, wiiolc Concernment it is to know things as they arc, and to 
do what they ought, and not to (pend their Lives in talking about ilicm, or tof- 
fing words to and tro : whether it would nor be well, I fay, that tlie ufe of 
Words were made pi tin and diiect, and that Language, which was given us for 
the improvement of Knowledge and bond of Sociciy, fhould nor be employ ’u to 
darken Truth, and unfertlc Peoples Rights ,• to ratfe Mifts, and render unintel- 
Jigib'e botii Morality and Religion ? Or that at Jcjft, if this will happen, it 
fljould nor be thong. it Learning or Knowledge to do lo ? 

§ 14. knolhcY pccii Abnfiof IVotdf tlw tuLtugtbmftw This 4. Ttibwg 

tho’ It in fesme degree concerns all Names m general, ye: mine particular’ y af+eeis/'"^'^-''’’'£^‘ 
tliofe of Stibflanecs. I'o this Abide choic Men arc moll fubj.dt, who confute their 
Thooghis to any one Syflem, and give themLlves up into a film Belief of the 
P.rleftiun of any icceiv’d H\ potiielis ; whereby they come to be petluadcd, 
ti'at tiK Tel ms of that Sedt are fo fuited to the nature of Filings, that they per- 
fectly cortcfpoiid wnh thcir real Lxiftcnce. Who is there, that has been bied 
up in the Pcripatenek Puiiofophy, who does not tliink the ten Names, under whu li 
are rai k’d the ten Picdic.tmencs, to be exactly temform.4b!e to the Nature of 
Thing'' ? Will) is there of that Senool, that is not perfuadwd, iha. f il’ l.mnal Fo ;vt, 
vegetal ivi' nlhauence <4 a I'amum, intentional Spenti, &.c. are (onietlnng real 
Thefe words Men have learn’d from their very Entrance upon K.iowlcdge, anef 
have found their Mailers and Syllems lay great flrcfs upon the n j and theiefore 
they cannot quit ch. Opinion, that Jicy are conformable to Nature, and ate die 
Reprelentations of fomething that ready exifts. The Platomfh have cheir Soul of 
the M^oildy and the Epiiuieam theu Endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, wiicn 
at tell. There is fcaicc any S.et in PJiilofophy has not a diftin^t Set ot Terms, 
that others underfland nor ; but yet this Gibbenfh, which, in ihe 'V'eakiufs of 
Human Undcrllandmg, ferves fo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, and cover their 
Errors, comes by familiar ufe among thofe of the fame J'ribe, to letm the meft 
importent part of Language, and of all other the Terms the mod lignificant. 

And fhou’d Act lal JEt enall'ehtdei come once, by the Prevalency of tiiat Do- 
&rinc, to be generally receiv’d any wlicre, no doabt thofe Term would make 
Impreffions on Mens Minds, foas to ellab.ifh tlicm 111 the perfuafion of the reality 
of fuel) things, as much as Peiipatetak Foimt and nncationalSpcciet have heretofore 
done. 

§. 1 y. How much Name' taken for Things arc apt to twflcad the Undo Jla tding, 
the attentive reading of philofopliical Writers would abundantly dtlcov er ; and Matter.' 
that, perhaps, in words little fufpeded of any fuch Mifufc. I fhall ii dance in 
one only, and that a vety familiar one : How many intricate Difputes have 
there been about Matter^ as if there were feme fuch thing really in Nature, 
diftinit from Body ■, as ’cis eviucnt the word Matter ftands for an Idea dillinid 

from 
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from the Idenoil^ody ? For if the Ideas rhefc two Terms ftood for, were pre* 
cifely the fame, they might indifferently in all places be put one for another. 
But wc fee, that tho’ it be proper to fay, there is om Matter of all Bodies, one 
cannot fay, there is one Body of aU Matters : We familiarly fay, one Body is 
bigger than another ; but it founds harfli (and I think is never us’d) to fay, one 
Matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then ? viz., from hence, that 
tho’ Matter and Body be not really diftind, but wherever there is the one, there 
is the other ; yet Matter and Body Hands for two difterent Conceptions, whereof 
the one is incompleat, and but a part of the other. For Body Hands for a folid 
c.xtended figur’d SubHance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more confus’d Con- 
ception, it feeming to me to be us’d for the SubHanceand Solidity of Body, with- 
out taking in its txtenlion and Figure : And therefore it is that (peaking of Mat- 
ter, we fpcak of it always as one, bec.iufe in Truth it cxprcfly contains nothing 
but the Idea of a folid Subftance, which is every where the fame, every where 
uniform. This being our Idea of Matter, we no more conceive or fpeak of diffe- 
rent Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidities ; tho’ we both con- 
ceive and fpcak of different Bodies, bccaufe Extenfion and Figure are capable of 
Variation. But fince Solidity cannot exift without Extenfion and Figure, the ta- 
king Matter to be the Name of fomething really exifting under that Precifion, 
has no doubt produc’d thofe obfeure and unintelligible Difeourfes and Difputes, 
which have fill’d the Heads and Books of Philofophers concerning Materia Vrima ; 
which Imperfcdtion or Abufc, how far it may concern a great many other gene- 
ral Terms, I leave to be confider’d. This, 1 think, I may at lead fay, that we 
fhould have a great many fewer Difputes in the World, if Words were taken for 
what they arc, the Signs of our Ideas only, and not for things thcmfelves. For 
when we argue about Matter, or any the like Term, wc truly argue only about 
the Idea we exyrefs by that Sound, whether that prccifc Idea agree to any Thing 
really exifliiig in Nature or no. And if Men would tell whar Ideat they make 
their Words hand for, there could not be half that Obfeurity or Wrangling, in 
the fearch or fupport of Truth, that there is. 

Thismahs $• 1 d* But wlutcvcr Inconvcniencc follows from this Miftakc of Words, this I 
£mrs iafitng. am furc, that by conftant and familiar ufc, they charm Men into Notions far re- 
mote from the Truth of Things. ’Twould be a hard matter to perfuade any one, 
that the words which his Father or Schoolmaftcr, the Parfon ol the Parilh, or 
fiiL-h a Reverend Doftor us’d, fignify’d nothing that really exifted in Nature ; 
Whicli, perhaps, is none of the leajt Caufes, that Men are fo hardly drawn to quit their 
Mflakes, even in Opinions purely Philofophical, and where they have no other 
Intcrcft but Truth. For the words they have a long Time been us’d to, remain- 
ing firm in their Minds, ’tis no wonder that the wrong Notions annex’d to them 
flioiild not be remov’d. 

Setting them 1 7 - Fifthly, PiXiOthtx Abtifi of JVords, is the Jetting them in the place of things 
f»r what they u'hieh they do or can by no means fignify. We may obferve, that in the general 
cannot ftgntfj. ^ames of Subftanccs, whereof the nominal Eflences are only known to us, 
when wc put them into Propofitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, 
wc do moil commonly tacitly fuppofe, or intend they ffiould Hand for the real 
Eflence of a certain fort of Subftanccs. For when a Man fays Gold is malleable, 
he means and would infiuuate fomething mote than this, that what I call Gold 
is malleable, (tho’ truly it amounts to no more) but would have this underftood, 
v/z. that Gold, i. e. what has the real EJfence of Gold, is malleable ; which amounts 
to thus much, that Malleablenefs depends on, and is infeparable from the real Ef- 
fence of Gold. But a Man not knowing wherein that real Eflence confifts, the 
Connedion in his Mind of Malleablenefs, is not truly with an Eflence he knows 
not, but only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when wc fay, that 
Animal rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibm is not, a good Definition 
of a Man ; ’tis plain, we fuppofe the name Man in this cafe to fland for the 
real Elfencc of a Species, and would fignify, that a rational Animal better dc- 
ferib’d that real Eflence, than a two-leg d Animal with broad Nails, and without 
Featlars, For clfe, why might not Plato as properly make the word or 

ikfott^ftand for his complex Idea, made up of the Ideas oi a Body, diftin- 
guilh’d from others by a certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as A- 
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f ifiotU, make the complex IdeOy to which he gave the name or Mm, of 

Body and the Faculty of Reafoning join’d together ; unleis the name Sy 9 ‘gi»!f& or 
Matt were fuppos’d to ftand for fomething die than what it lignirits ; and be 
put in the place of fomc other thing than the Idea a Man proicflci he would cx- 
prefs by it ? 

§. 1 8. ’Tis true, the Names of Subftances would be much more ufeful, and v. g. Putting 
Propolitions made in them much more certain, were the real Eflenecs of Sub- thfm for the 
ftances the Ideoi in our Minds which thofe words fignify’d. And ’tis for want 
of thofe real Eflcnccs that our Words convey fo little Knowledge or Certainty 
in our Difeourfes about them : And therefore the Mind, to remove that Impcr- 
feaion as much as it can, makes them, by a fccrct Suppofition, to Hand for a 
thing having that real Eflence, as if thereby it made fomc nearer Ap{ roadies 
to it. For tho’ the word Man or Gold fignify nothing truly but a complex Lka 
of Properties united together in one fort of Subftances : Yet there is fcarce 
any body in the ufe of thefe words, but often fuppofes each of thofe Names 
to ftand for a thing having ihe real Elfcnce on which thofe Properties depend. 

Which is fo far from diminilhing the Impcrfe&ion of our Words, that by a 
plain Abufe it adds to it when we would make them ft.md for fomething 
whicli not being in our complex the Name we ufe can no ways be the 
fign of. 

§.19. This fticws us the rcafon why in niLvd Modes any of the Idem that make Hence we 
the Corapofition of the complex one, being left out or chang’d, it is allow’d to 
be anoc.ier thing, i. e. to be of another Species, as is plain in Chame-medly, Man- 
/laughter. Murder, Parrtude, &c. The reafon whereof is, bccaufc the complex pa*ca,mt t» 
Jdta (ignify’d by that Name is the real as well as nominal Eflence ; and there is chungetbe 
no fecret Reference of that Name to any other Eflence but that. Bat in Sub/ian- 
les it is not fo. For tho’ in that call’d Gold one puts into his complex Idea what 
another leaves out, and vice verfa ; yet Men do not ufually think that therefore 
the Species is chang’d : bccaule they fccrctly in their Minds refer that Name, 
and fuppofe it annex’d to a real immutable Elfence of a thing cxifting, on which 
thofe Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Gold that of Fixed- 
nefs or Solubility in Jj. Regta, which he put not in it before, is not thought to 
have chang’d the Species ; but only to har e a more perfed Idea, by adding 
another fimple Idea, which is always in fad join’d with thofe other, of which his 
former complex Idea conftfted. But this reference of the Name to a thing, where- 
of we have not the Idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves the more 
to involve us in Difficulties. For by this tacit Reference to the real Eflence of 


that Species of Bodies, the word Gold (which by ftanding for a more or lefs per- 
fed Collediou of limple Ideas, ferves to delign that fort of Body well enough in 
civil Difcourfc) comes to have no Signification at all, being put for fomcwhac 
whereof we have no Idea at all, and fo can lignify nothing at all, when the Body 
it felf is away. For however it may be thought all one ; yet, if well confider’d, 
it will be found a quite different thing to argue about Gold in Name, and about 
a parcel of the Body it felf, v. g. a piece of Leaj-Gold laid before us tho’ in Dif- 
courfc wc are fain to fubftitute the Name for the thing. 

§. 20. That which I think very much difpofes Men to fubftitute their Names The Caufeef 
for the real Efl'ences of Species, is the Suppofition before-mention ’d, tfiat Nature the //hf, » 
works regularly in the Produdion of things, and fets the fioundaricsto each of */ 

thofe Species, by giving cxadly the fame real internal Conftitution to each In- 
dividual, which wc rank under one general Name. Whereas any one who ob- rtguUHj! 
ferves their different Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, 
call’d by the fame Name, arc, in their internal Conftitution, as different one 
from another as feveral of thofe which are rank’d under different Spccifick 
Names, I’his Suppofition however, that the fame precife internal Conflitution gees 
always with the fame fpectfck Name, makes Men forward to take thofe Names for 
the Reprefematives of thofe real Effences, tho’ indeed they fignify nothing but the 
complex Ideas they have in their Minds when they ufe them. So that, if I may 
fo fay, fignifying one thing, and being fuppos’d for, or put in the place of ano- 
ther, they cannot but in fuch a kind of ufe caufc a great <feal of Uncertainty 
in mensDifeourfesi efpeciaUy in thofe who have thoroughly imbib’d the Dodrine 
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cifuhftantial FormSy whereby they firmly imagine the feveral Species of things to 
be determin’d and diftinguilh’d. 

thitjthuft $ 21- But however pt^fterous and abfurd it be to make our Names fland 
tmtaim tm fof jje.u we have not, or (which is ail one) ElTences that we know not, it being 

Qyj WTords the Signs of nothing ; yet ’tis evident to any one, 
***'“ who ever fo little reflefts on the ufe Men make of their Words, that there is no- 
thing more familiar. When a Man asks whether this or that thing he fees, let it 
be a Drill, or a monfirous FetHiy be a Man or no ; ’tis evident, the Queftion iS’ 
not, whether that particular thing agree to his complex Idea exprefs’d by the name 
Man : but whether it has in it the real Elfence of a Species of things, which he 
fuppofes his name Man to ftand for. In which way of ufing the Names of Sub- 
fiances, there arethefe falfe Suppofitions contain’d. 

Firfi, That there are certain precife ElTences, according to which Nature 
makes all particular things, and by which they are diftinguifli d into Species. That 
every thing has a real Conftitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its 
lenfible Qualities depend, is paft doubt : But I think it has been prov’d that 
this makes not the difiindion of Species^ as we rank them ; nor the Boundaries of 
their Names. 

Secorsdly, This tacitly alfo infinuates, as if we had Idecu of thefe propos’d Effen- 
ces. For to what purpofe clfe is it to enquire whether this or that thing have 
the real ElTence of the Species Man, if we did not fuppofe that there were fuch a 
fpecifick Elfence known ? which yet is utterly falfe : And therefore fuch Appli- 
cation of Names, as would make them fiand for Ideas which we have nor, muft 
needs caufe great Diforder in Difeourfes and Reafonings about them, and be a 
great Inconvenience in our Communication by words. 

6. A Sttppofi- §.22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more general, tho* perhaps Icfs 
timthatWtrdt ohlsn’d Abufeof IVurds •, and that is, that Men having by a long and familiar 
ufe annex’d to them certain Idecu, they are apt to imagine fo near and necejfary a 
Connexion hetvseen the Names and the Signification they ufe them in, that they for- 
wardly fuppofe one cannot but underftand what their meaning is ; and there- 
fore one ought to acquiefee in the Words deliver’d, as if it were paft doubt, 
that in the ufe of thofe common receiv’d Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had 
neceffarily the fame precife Idecu ; Whence prefuming, that wlien they have in 
Difeourfe us’d any Term, they have thereby, as it were, fet before others, the 
very thing they talk of. And fo likewife taking the words of others, as natu- 
rally fianding for juft what they themfelvcs have been accufiom’d to apply 
them to, they never trouble themfelves to explain their own, or underftand 
clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds Noife and Wrang- 
ling, without Improvement or Information ; whilft Men take Words to be the 
conftant regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more but the 
voluntary and unfteddy Signs of their own Idecu. And yet Men think it ftrange, 
if in Difeourfe, or (where it is often abfolutcly neceflary) in Difpute, one 
fometimes asks the meaning of their Terms : tho’ the Arguings one may every 
day obferve in Converfation, make it evident, that there are few Names of 
complex Idecu which any two Men ufe for the fame juft precife Collcdion. 
’Tis hard to name a Word which will not be a clear Inftance of this. Life is 
a Term none more familiar. Any one almoft would take it for an Affront to 
be ask’d what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in queftion, whether a 
Plant, that lies ready form’d in the Seed, have Life j whether the Embrio in 
an Egg before Incubation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senfe or Motion, be 
alive or no ; it is eafy to perceive that a clear diftinft fettled Idea does not al- 
ways accompany the ufe of fo known a word as that of Life is. Some grofs 
and confus’d Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 
common Words of their Language ; and fuch a loofc ufe of their Words ferves 
them well enough in their ordinary Difeourfes or Affairs. But this is not fuffi- 
cient for Philofophical Enquiries. Knowledge and Reafoning require precife 
determinate Idecu. And tho’ Men will not be fo importunately dull, as not to 
underftand what others fay, without demanding an Explication of their Terms j 
nor fo troublefomely critical, as to correft others in the ufe of the Words they 
receive from them : yet where Truth and Knowledge are concern’d in the cafe, 

I know not what fault it can be to defire the Explication of Words, whofe 

Senfe 
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Senfe feems dubious ; or why a Man fhould be afliam’d to own his Ignorance, in / 
what fcnfe another Man ufcs his Words, fincc he has no other way ofccrtainl/j 
knowing it, but by being inform’d. This Abufe of taking Words upon truft, 
has no where fpread fo far, nor with fo ill eftefls, as amongll ^en of Lett^. 

The multiplication and obftinacy of Difputcs, which has fo laid wafte thein- 
tellcftual World, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill Ufc of words. 

For tho’ it be generally believ’d that there is great divcrfity of Opinions in the 
Volumes and Variety of Controverfics the World is diftraited with ; yet the 
moft I can find that the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their 
Arguings one with another, is, that they fpcak different Languages. For 1 am 
apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, 
and know what they think, they think all tnc fame ; tho’ perhaps what they 
would have, be different. 

§. 25. To conclude this Confidcration of the Imperfedfion and Abufe of Lin- rfee e«* «/ 
guage ; tlic of Language m our D/fomfe with others, being chiefly tlicfe thri.c : . 

Ftr/i, To make known one Man’s Thoughts or Ideas to another : Second!,, To do it 
wnb as much eafe and quukuef as is pofliblc : and, ‘Thndly, Thereby to evuvey’''*'^ 
tlie Knowledge of things : Language is cither abus’d or deficient, when it fails of 
any of thele three. 

Fir ft. Words fail in the firft of thefe Ends, and lay not open one Man’s Ideas 
to another’s view : i . When Men have Names in their Mouths without any de- 
termin’d lihas in their Minds, whereof they arc the figns : or, 2. When they 
apply the common receiv’d Names of any Language to Ideas, to which the com- 
mon Ufc of that Language docs not apply them : or, 5. Wlien they apply 
them very unftcddily, making them ftand now for one, and by and by for ano- 
ther Idea. 

24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts with all the quicknefs 2. To do ,t 
and calc that may be, when they have complex /Joix without having di/hi.dl 
Names for them. This is fomeumes the fault of the Language it fclf, which 
has not in it a Sound yet apply ’d to fucli a Signification ; and fometiraes the 
fault of the Man, who has not yet learn ’d the Name for that Idea he would 
flicvv another. 

§, 2S. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of things convey’d by Mens ^ords, 3 Th,remth 
when their Ideas agree not to the Reality of things. Tho’ it be a Defect, that 
has its Original in our Ideas, which are not fo conformable to the Nature of 
things, as Attention, Study, and Application might make them ; yet it fails 
not to extend it felf to our Words too, when we ufe them as Signs of real 
Beings, which yet never had any Reality or ExiAcncc. 

§. i 6 . Firft, He that hath Words of any Language, without diflinft Ideas in uovMetis 
his Mind to which he applies them, docs, fo far as he ufes them in Difeourfe, mrds f„i m 
only make a noile without any Senfe or Signification •, and how learned foever fki/t. 
he may feem by the ufe of hard Words or learned Terms, is not much more 
advanc’d thereby in Knowledge, than he would be in Learning, who had no- 
thing in his Study but the bare Titles of Books, without poflefling theGintents 
of them. For all fuch Words, however put into Difeourfe, according to the 
right Conftruftion of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of well-tura’d Pe- 
riods, do yet amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing clfe. 

§. 27, Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without particular Names for 
them, would be in no better a Cafe than a Bookfellcr, who had in his Ware- 
houle Volumes that lay there unbound, and without Titles ; whicli he could 
therefore make known to others, only by Ihewing the loofe Sheets, and communi- 
cate them only by Talc. This Man is hinder a in his Difeourfe, for want of 
Words to communicate his complex Ideas, which he is therefore forc’d to make 
known by an enumeration of the limple ones that compofe them ; and fo is fain 
often to ufe twenty Words, to exprefs what another Man fignifies in one. 

§, 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conAantly the fame Sign for the fame Idea^ 
but ufes the fame Words fometimes in one, and fometimes in another Significa- 
tion, ought to pafs in the Schools and Converfation for as fair a Man, as he 
does in the Market and Exchange, who fells fevcral things under the fame Name. 

$. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Langua^ to Ideas different 
from thofe to which the common Ufe of that Country applies them« however 
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own Undcr/landing may be fill’d with Truth and Light, will not by fuch 
isVords be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms. 
Ivor however the Sounds are fuch as are familiarly known, and calily enter the 
eai.:j^of thofe wlo arc accuftom’d to them j yet ftanding for other Ideas than 
thole ^hey ufually are annex’d to, and are wont to excite in the Mind of the 
Hearers, they cannot make known the Thoughts of him who thus ufes them. 

$. 30. Fifthly, he that hath imagin’d to himfelf Subftances fuch as net'cr have 
been, and fill’d his Head with Ideas which have not any correfpondcnce with 
the real Nature of things, to which yet he gives fettled and defin’d Names, 
may fill his Difeourfe, and perhaps another Man’s Head, with the fantaftical 
Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from advancing thereby one 
jot in real and true Knowledge. 

31. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants Meaning in his Words, and 
fpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex Ideas, without Names for 
them, wants Liberty and DHpatch in his Expreffions, and is neccflltated to ufe 
Periphrafes. He that ufes his Words loofely and unfteddily, will either be not 
minded, or not underftood. He that applies his Names to Ideas different from 
their common Ufe, wants Propriety in his Language, and fpeaks Gibbcriih. 
And he that hath Ideas of Subftances difagreeing with the real Exiflence of 
things, fo far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underftanding, and 
hath inftead thereof Chmera*s. 

§. 31. In our Notions concerning Subftances, we are liable to all the former 
Inconveniences: 'v.g. He that ufes the word 'Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ftands for, pronounces a good Word ; but fo 
long means nothing at all by it. s. He that in a new-difeover’d Country lhall 
fee feveral forts or Animals and Vegetables, unknown to liim before, may have 
as true Ideas of them, as of a Horfe or a Stag ; but can fpeak of them only by 
a defeription, till he {hall either take the Names the Natives call them by, or 
give them Names himfelf. 3. He that ufes the word Body fometimes for pure 
Extenfion, and fometimes for Extenfion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallacioufly. 4. He that gives the name Hotfe to that Idea which common 
Ufage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underftood. j. He that 
thinks the name Centaur ftands for fomc real Being, impoics on himfelf, and 
miftakes Words for Things. 


H«» in Midtt 
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§. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we arc liable only to the four firft of 
thefc Inconveniences j viz.. 1 . I may have in my Memory the Names of Modes, 


as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not have any prccife IdeM annex’d in my 
Thoughts to thofe Names. 2. 1 may have Ideas, and not know the Names tliat 
belong to them •, v.g. \ may have the Idea of a Man’s drinking, till his Colour 
and Humour be alter’d, till his Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his 
Feet fail him ; and yet not know, that it is to be call’d Drunkennefs. 3. I may 
have the Ideas of Vertucs or Vices, and Names alfo, but apply them amils : v. g. 
when I apply the name Frugality to that Idea which others call and fignify by 
this Sound, Cevetoufnefs. 4. I may ufe any of thofe Names with inconftancy. 

But in Modes and Relations, 1 cannot have Ideas difagreeing to the Exiftence 
of things: for Modes being complex Ideas, made by the Mind at pleafure ; and 
Relation being but my way of confidering or comparing two things together, 
and fo alfo an Idea of my own making; chefe Ideas can Icarce be found to dif- 
agree with any thing exifting, fince they are not in the Mind as the Copies of 
things regularly made by Nature, nor as Properties infcparably flowing from 
the internal Conftitution or Eflaicc of any Subftance j but as it were Patterns 


lodg’d in my McmoTy> with Names annex’d to them, to denominate Actions 
and Relations by, as they come to exiflu But tlie miftake is commonly in my 
giving a wrong Name to my Conceptions ; and fo ufing Words in a diflerenc 
fenfe from other People, I am not underftood, but am thought to have wrong 
Ideas of them, when 1 give wrong Names to them. Only if I put in my Ideas 
of mix’d Modes or Relations, any inconfiftent Ideas together, I fill my head 
alfo with Chimera's j fince fuch Ideas, if wdl examin’d, cannot fo much as cxift 
7. j^guroHete in the Mind, much left any re^ Being be ever denominated from them. 
speetk^fe a» §. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eafter entertainment in the World, than dry 
jthrfi tfUu- X-ruth and teal Knowledge, figurative lathes and Alluiion in Language will hard- 
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ly be admitted, as an Imperfedion or Ahfe of it. I confefs, in Difcourfe^ 
where we feek rather Pleafure and Delight than Information and Improvetn^t, 
fuch Ornaments as are borrow’d from them can fcarce pals for Faults. But yet 
if we would (peak of things as they arc, we muft allow that all the Art of fithe- 
torick, befides Order and Clearnefs, all the artificial and figurative AppJ,iiffation 
of words Eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elfe bi^to infinu^ wrong 
Ideas y move the Paffions, and thereby miflead the judgmen^3;g^jbidndeed are 
perfed cheat : And therefore however laudable or allowable Oratory may ren- 
der them in Harangues and popular AddrelTes, they are certainly in all Difeourfes 
that pretend to inform or inftrud, wholly to be avoided j and where Truth 
and Knowledge are concern’d, cannot but be thought a great fault, either of the 
Language or Perfon that makes ufe of them. What and how various they are, 
will be fuperfluous here to take notice ; the Books of Rhctorick which abound 
in the World, will inftrud thofc who want to be inform’d : only I cannot but ob- 
ferve, how little the Prefervation and Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, 
is the Care and Concern of Mankind ; fince the Arts of Fallacy arc endow’d and 
preferr’d. *Tis evident how much Men love to deceive and be deceiv’d, fince 
Khetorick, that powerful Inftrument of Error and Deceit, has its eftablilh’d 
Frofefibrs, is publickly taught, and has always been had in great Reputation : 

And, I doubt not, but it will be thought great Boldnefs, if not Brutality in me, 
to have faid thus much againft it. Eloquence, like the Fair Sex, has too prevail- 
ing Beauties in it, to fufter it fclf ever to be fpoken againft. And *tis in vain 
to rind fault with thofc Arcs of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleafure to be 
deceiv’d. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of the Remedies of the foregoing Im^erfeiHions and A^ufes. 

§. I . r I the natural and improv’d imperfedions of Languages, we have 

I above at large ; and Speech being the great Bond that holds Society-'"*"*' 
together, and the common Conduit whereby the Improvements of Knowledge are 
convey’d from one Man, and one Generation to another, it would well deferve 
our moft ferious Thoughts, to confider what Remedies are to be found for thefe 
Inconventences abovc-mention’d. 

2. I am not fo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt the ^re not tafy- 
perfect Rejomtng the Languages of the World, no not fo much as of his own 
Country, without rendring himfelf ridiculous. To require that Men fhould 
ufe their Words conftantly in the fame fenfe, and for none but determin’d and 
uniform Ideas, would be to think that all Men fhonld have the fame Notions, 
and fhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and diftind Ideas of : which 
is not to be cxpeiScd by any one, who hath not vanity enough to imagine he can 
prevail with Men to be very knowing or very filent. And he muft be very little 
skill’d in the World, who thinks that a voluble Tongue {ball accompany only a 
good Underftanding ; or that Mens calking much or little, fhall hold proportion 
only to their Knowledge. 

§. 3. But tho’ the Market and Exchange muft be left to their own ways 
Talking, and Goffippings not to be robb’d of their ancient Privilege j tho* the **^^'^** 
Schools and Men of Argument would perhaps take it amifs to have any thing-**^*^' 
offer’d to abate the length, or Icfl'en the number of their Difputes : yet methinks 
thofc who pretend Jerimflj to feanh after or maintain 'truth, fhould think them- 
felves oblig'd to ftudy how they might deliver themfelves without Obfeurity, 
Doubtfulnefs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally liable, if 
care be not taken. 

§. 4. For he that Ihatl well confider the Errors and Obfeurity, the Miftakes . . 
and Confufion, that zttffread in the World by an tH ufe of Words, will find fomc 
rcafon to doubt whether Language, as it has been employ'd, has contributed tf greet 

more to the improvement or hindrance of Knowledge araongft Mankind. How smrt. 
many are there, that when they would think on things, fix their Thoughts only 
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o«>^W^ ords^ cfpecially when they woukl apply their Minds to moral matters ? 
AmWho then can wonder, if the Refult of fuch Contemplations, and Reafon- 
ings /about little more than Sounds, whilft the Ideas they annex’d to them are 
veryVpnfus’d or very unfieddy, or perhaps none at all j who can wonder, I fay, 
that flit:*’ Thoughts aid Reafonings end in nothing but Obfcurity and Miftake, 
without W dear J^gment or Knowledge ? 

$. y. lltl,'’ ,T;^nrflvenience, in an ill ufe of Words, Men fufter in their own 
private Meditations : but much more manifetl are the Diforders which follow 
from it, in Converfation, Difeourfe, and Argiiings with others. For Language 
being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey their Difeoveries, Reafonings, 
and Knowledge, from one to another, he that makes an ill ufe of it, tho’ he docs 
not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, which are in things themfelves j yet 
he does, as much as in him lies, break or ftop the Pipes, whereby it is diftribu- 
tedto the publick ufe and advantage of Mankind. He that ufes Words without 
any dear and fteddy meaning, what docs he but lead himfelf and others into 
Errors ? And he that dcfignedly does it, ought to be look'd on as an Enemy 
to Truth and Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences and 
Parts of Knowledge have been 16 overcharg’d with obfeure and equivocal Terms, 
and inlignificant and doubtful Expreffions, capable to make the moft Attentive 
or Qiiick- lighted, very little or not at all the more knowing or orthodox; lince 
Snbcilcy, in thofc who make profeffion to teach or defend Truth, hath pafs’d fo 
much for a Vertue : A Vertuc, indeed, which conltfting for the moft part in 
nothing but the fallacious and illufory ufe of obfeure or deceitful Terms, is only fit 
to make Men mote conceited in their Ignorance, and objlinate in their Errors. 

§. 6 . Let us look into the Books of Controverfy of any kind ; there we {hall 
fee, that the Efted: of obfeure, unfteddy or equivocal Terms, is nothing but 
JJoife and Wrangling about Sounds, without convincing or bettering a Mans 
Uiiderltanding. For if the Idea be not agreed on betwixt the Speaker and 
Hearer, for which the words ftand, the Argument is not about Things, but 
Names. As often as fuch a word, whofe lignification is not afeertain’d be- 
twixt them, comes in ufe, their Underftandings have no other Objed wherein 
they agree, but barely the Sound ; the Things that they think on at tliat time, 
as exprefs’d by that word, being quite different. 

§. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird or no, is not a Qiicftion ; whether a Bat be a- 
nother thing chan indeed it is, or have other Qiialitics than indeed it has, for 
that would be extremely abfurd to doubt of : But the Qiieftion is, i. Either 
between thofe that acknowledg’d themfelves to have but imperfed Ideas of one 
or both of thofe forts of things, for which thefc Names are fuppos’d to ftand ; 
and then it is a real Inquiry concerning the nature of a Bird or a Bat, to make 
their yet imperfed Ideas of it more compicat, by examining, whether all the 
firaple Ideas, to which, combin’d together, they both give thfe name Bird, be all 
to be found in 3 k Bat; Biit this is a Queftion only of Enquirers (not Difputers^ 
who neither affirm, nof deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a Qiieftion between 
Difputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. 
And then the Qiicftion is barely about the lignification of one or both thefe 
words ; in that they not having both the fame complex Ideas, to which they 
give thefe two Names, one holds, and t’other denies, that thefe two Names 
may be affirm’d one of another. Were they ajgrecd in the lignification of 
thele two Naln'es, it were iihpoffiblc they Ihould dfipute about them : For they 
would prcfently and clearly fee (were that adjnftcd between them) whether all 
the Ample Ideas, of the mote genera! name Bird, were found in the complex 
Idea of a or no ; and (6 there could be no doubt, whether a Bat were a 
Bird or iio. And bere 1 defirc it may be confidcr'd and carefully examin’d, 
whether the ^reateft part of the Difputes in the World are not merely verbal, 
and about the ' fignificatlcin bf Words; and whether, if the Terrtls they are 
made in were defin’d, and reduc’d in their lignification (as they muft be where 
they fignify any thing) to determin’d G)IIeaions of the lirriple Ideas they do or 
Ihould ftand for, thofe Bli^utc^ would not end of therafclycs, and immediately 
yani(h. I leavjc it then tb be, confi^f’d," What the Learning of Difpucation is, 
aijd how weU they are in?ploy’d for the themfelves or others, 

Wbdfe Bulinefs is only the vain Oftentation of Sounds ; 1. e, thOfc who fpend 

their 
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their Lives in Difputes and Controverfies. When I fiuU fot iay of thofe Com- 
batants ftrip ail his Terms of Ambiguity and Obfcurity (which every one may 
do in the words he ufes himfelf ) I ihall chink him a Champioio for Knowlcd^, 

Truth and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain-GIory, Ambition, or a Party. J 

§. 8. To renudy the DefeSts of Speech bcfbre-mention’d to fome degree, ac4 to i. Remedy, t« 
prevent the Inconveniences that follow from them, I imaglje the ObA^^tion 
of thefe fcJlowing Rules may be of ufe, till fome body bctterl^le fltal^^dge it 
worth his while, to think more maturely on this Matter, and ooS^^c World 
with his Thoughts on it. 

Ftrfi, A Man ihould take care to ufe tto IFord xoithout a Signtficatiott, no blame 
without an Idea for which he makes it Aand. This Rule will not feem alto- 
gether nccdlcfs, to any one who Ihall take the pains to recoiled how often he has 
met with fucli Words, as /«///»!?, Sympaehy^ and Antipathy, &c. in the Difeourfc 
of others, fo made ufe of, as he might eafily conclude, that thofe that us’d them 
had no Ideas in their Minds to which they apply’d them ; but fpoke them only 
as Sounds, which ufually ferv’d inftead of Rcafons on the like occafions. Not 
but that thefe Words, and the like, have very proper Significations in which 
they may be us’d ; but there being no natural Connedion between any Words 
and any Ideat, thefe, and any other, may be learn’d by rote, and pronounc’d 
or writ by Men, who have no Ideas in their Minds, to which they have an- 
nex’d them, and for which they make them Hand ; whicii is neceffary they 
Ihould, if Men would fpeak intelligibly even to themfelvts alone. 

§. 9. Secondly, ’Tis not enough a Man ufes his Words as Signs of fome Ideas 7.^ 
thofe Ideas he annexes them to, if they be /imple, muft be clear and diftind ; if diftmEl Ideas 
complex, muft be determinate, i, e. the precife Colledion of Ample Ideas fettled annex'd tt 
in the Mind, with that Sound annex’d to it, as the fign of that precife deter- 
min’d Colledion, and no other. This is very neceflary in Names of Modes, 
and efpecially moral words ; which having no fettled Ob/eds in Nature, from 
whence their Ideas are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very con- 
fus’d. yuftice IS a word in every Man’s Mouth, but moft commonly with a ve- 
ry undetermin’d loofe fignificacion : Which will always be fo, unlefs a Man has . 
in his Mind a difiind comprehenfion of the component Parts chat complex Idea 
confiUs of ; and if it be decompounded, mufi be able to refolve it fitll on, till 
he at laif comes to the fimple Ideas that make it up : And unlefs this be done, a 
Man makes an ill ufe of the Word, let it be yuftice, for Example, or any other : 

1 do not fay, a Man needs Hand to recoiled and make this Analyfis at large, 
every time the word yufttce comes in his way : But this at leaft is neceflary, that 
he have fo examin’d the fignificacion of that Name, and fettled the Idea of all 
its Parts in his Mind, that he can do it when he pleafes. If one, who makes 
his complex Idea of yufttce, to be fuch a Treatment of the Perfon or Goods of 
another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diftind Idea what Lam is, 
which makes a part of his complex Idea-o( Juftice, ’tis plain his Idea of Ju- 
ftice it felf will be confus’d and imperfed. This Exadnefs will perhaps, be 
judg’d very troublefome ; and therefore moft Men will chink they may be ex- 
cus’d from fettling the complex Ideas of mix’d Modes fo preoifely in their 
Minds But yet 1 muft fay, till this be done, it muft not be wonder’d char they 
Jiavc a great deal of Obfcurity and Confufion in their own Minds, and a great 
deal of wrangling in their Difeourfes with others; 

$. 10. In the Names of Suiftances, for a right ufe of them, fomething more is And eoif,r. 
requir’d than barely determin’d Ideas. In thefe the Nosiks muft alfo he konforma- enable m seb- 
hleto Things, as they exift; but of this d fiiall have occafion to fpeak more 
large by and by. Th» Exadnefs is abfolutely neceflary in Inquiries after Phi- 
Jolophical Knowledge, and in .Concrpverftes about Truth. And tho’ it would 
be well too, if it extended it felf to common Convetfetion, and the ordinary Af- 
fairs of Life; yet I chirtlc that is fcarce to be expeded. Vulgar Notions (uic 
vulgar Difeourfes ; and both, thb’ confused enough,' yet ferve •ptody ‘Wcll the 
Market and the Wake.. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have 
words wherewithal to di^toh their ordinary Al&irs j and fo, 1 chink, might 
Philofophers and Difpntaiitt too, af they bad a mind to undei^and, and to be 
clearly undetftood. 
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§. II. lUrdly, 'Tis not enough that Men have Ideas ^ determin’d Ideas^ for 

f ’ ich they make thefe Signs ftand ; but they mufl alfo take care to apply their 
irds, as near as may be, to fuch Ideas as common Ufi has annex'd them to. For 
)rds, efpecially of Languages already fram’d, being no Man’s private poiTcf- 
^ but the common meafure of Commerce and Communication, ’ris not for 
any‘*(VP> at pleasure, to change the Stamp they are current in, nor alter the 
Ideas tlKy^arejlfx’d to ; or at Icaft, when there is a necelfity to do fo, he is 
bound td'gl\^l^otice of it. Mens Intentions in fpeakmg are, or at leaft Ihould 
be, to be underftood ; which cannot be without frequent Explanations, De- 
mands, and other the like incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not fol- 
low common u(e. Propriety of Speech is that which gives our Thoughts en- 
trance into other Mens Minds with the greatellEafe and Advantage; and there- 
fore deferves fome part of our Care and Study, efpecially in the Names of mo- 
ral Words. The proper ligniheation and ufe of Terms is beft to be learned 
from thofe, who in their Writings and Difcourfes appear to have had the cleareft 
Notions, and apply’d to them their Terms with the exadeft Choice and Fitnefs. 
This way of ufing a Man's Words according to the Propriety of the Language, 
the’ it have not always the good Fortune to be underftood ; yet moll commonly 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is fo unskilful in the Language he fpeaks, as 
not to underftand it, when made ufe of as it ought to be. 

$. 12. Fourthfyt But becaufe common Ufe has not fo vifibly annex'd any llgni- 
fication to Words, as to make Men know always certainly what they precifdy 
ftand for : And becaufe Men, in the improvement of their Knowledge, come to 
have Ideas difterent from the vulgar and ordinary receiv'd ones, for which they 
muft cither make new Words (which Men feldom venture to do, for fear of be- 
ing thought guilty of Affedation or Novelty) or elfe muft ufe old ones in a 
new Signification ; Therefore after the Obfctvation of the foregoing Rules, it 
is fometimes neceffary, for the afccrtaining the fignification of Words, to de- 
clare their Meaning^ where either common Ufe has left it uncertain and loofc 
(as it has in molt Names of very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being 
very material in the Difcourfe, and that upon which it chicfty turns, is liable 
to any Doubtfulnefs or Miftake. 

$. 13. As thcldeast Mens Words ftand for, are of different forts; fo the 
way of making known the Ideas, they ftand for, when there is occalion, is al* 
fo different. For tho’ defining be thought the proper way to make hmm the 
proper figmficatton of Words \ yet there are fome Words that will not be defin'd, 
as there are others, whofe precife Meaning cannot be made known but by De- 
finition and perhaps a third, which partake fomewhat of both the other, as 
we (ball fee in the names of fimple Ideas, Modes and Subftances. 

§. 14. Ftrfi, When a Man makes ufe of the Name of any fimpk Idea, which 
he perceives is not underftood, or is in danger to be miftaken, he is oblig’d by 
the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of Speech, to declare his meaning, and 
make known what Idea he makes it Hand for. This, as has been ihewn, cannot 
be done by Definition ; and therefore, when a fynonymous Word fails to do it, 
there is but one of thefe ways left. Ftrfi, Sometimes the namng the SuhjeB, 
wherein that finspU Idea ts to be found, will make its Name be underftood by 
thofe who are acquainted with that Subjed, and know it by that Name. So, 
to make a Countryman underftand what FUeillemorte Colour fignifies, it may 
fuffice to tell him, 'tis the Colour of wither’d Leaves foiling in Autumn. 
condly. But the only fure way of making known the fignification of the Name of 
any fimple Hta^ is ^ pr^enting to his Senfes then which may produce it m 

bis Mtnd, and make him aiftualiy have the Idea that word ftands for. 

$. x$. Stcottdlyt Mix'd Modes, efpecially thofe belonging to Morality, being 
moft of them fuch Combinations of Ideas, as the mind puts together of its own 
choice, and whereof there are not always ftanding Patterns to be found exift- 
ing ; the fignifoation oftheir Names cannot be made known, as thole of fimple 
Ideas, by any (hewing ; but in recompence thereof, may be perleftly and exa^y 
defin'd^ For they bang Cbmbinations of leveral Ideas, that the Mind of Man 
^satbttrariW put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleale, exaSly know the Ideeu that go to each Cbm^fitioa, and to 
both ufe thefe words in a certain and undoubted Signification, and perl^ly de- 
clare^ 
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dare, when there is occafion, what they ftand for. This, if well conficif.t'd, 
would lay great blame on thofe, who make not their Difeourfes about rijoral 
things very clear and diftinit. For (ince the precife fignification of tJie Himes 
of mix*d Modes, or, which is all one, the real Eflcnce of cacii Species .i?''to be 
known, they being not of Nature’s but Man’s making, it ^ great l^gligencc 
and Perverfenefs to Difeourfe of moral Things with Uncerlsintjy Obfcuri- 
ty ; which is more pardonable in treating of natural Subilances, where doubt- 
ful Terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary Rcafon, as we (ball 
fee by and by. 

16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that Morality is capa- 
ble of Demottflration, as well as Mathematicks : lince the precife real Efldicc (•pabu.f 
of the Things moral Words ftand for, may be perfeftly known ; and fo tlie Dtmonjlracitn. 
Congruicy or Incongruity of the Things themfelves be certainly difeover’d, in 
which confifts perfett Knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the Names ot 
Subftanccs are often to be made uie of in Morality, as well as thofe of Modes, 
from which will arife Obfeurity. For as to Subftanccs, when concern’d in mo- 
ral Difeourfes, their divers Natures are not fo much enquir’d into, as fuppos’d ; 

•v.g. when we fay, that Man is SubjeEi to LaWy we mean nothing by Matty but 
a corporeal rational Creature : What the real Eflcnce or other Q<ialities of that 
Creature arc, in this Cafe, is no way conlider’d. And therefore, whether a 
Child or Changeling be a Man in a phyfical Senfe, may amongft the Naturalifts 
be as difputablcas it will, it concerns not at all the tnoral Man, as 1 may call 
him, which is this immoveable unchangeable /i corporeal tauonal Being. For 
were there a Monkey, or any other Creature to be found, that had the ufc of 
Reafon to fuch a degree as to be able to underftand general Signs, and to de- 
duce Confequences about general Idecu, he would no doubt be fubjedt to Law, 
and in that ^nfe be a Man, how much foever he differ’d in Shape from others 
of that Name. The Names of Subftanccs, if they be us’d in them as they 
Ibould, can no more difturb Moral than they do Mathematical Difeoutfes: 
where, if the Mathematician fpeaks of a Cube or Globe of Gold, or any other 
Body, he has his clear fettled Idea which varies not, tho’it may by miftake be 
apply ’d to a particular Body to which it belongs not. 

$. 17. This I have here mention’d by the bye, to Khewof what Confequence Oi/mi/dw r4« 
it is for Men, in their Names of mix’d Modes, and confequently in all their mo- 
ral Difeourfes, to define their Words when there is occalion ; lince thereby mo- 
ral Knowledge may be brought to fo great Clearnefs and Certainty. And it****^' 
muft be great want of Ingenuity (to fay no worfe of it) to refufe to do it : 
lince a Definition is the only way whereby the prectfe Meaning of moral Words can be 
known ; and yet a way whereby their Meaning may be known certainlyy and 
without leaving any room for any conteft about it. And therefore the Negli- 
gence or Pcrverfenels of Mankind cannot be excus’d, if their Difeourfes in Mo- 
rality be not much more clear than thofe in Natural Philofophy : fince they are 
about Ideas in the Mind, which are none of them falfe or difproportionatc ; 
they having no external Beings for the Archetypes which they arc referr’d to, and 
muft correfpond with. It is far caller fer Men to frame in their Minds an idea 
which (hall be the Standard to which they will give the Name ’fufiicty with 
which Pattern fo made all A£fions that agree ihall pafs under that Denomina- 
tion, than, having feen Artftides, to frame an Idea that (hall in all Things be 
exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea they pleafe of him. 

For the one, they need but know the Combination of Ideas that are put toge- 
ther within in their own Minds j for the other, they muft enquire into the whole 
Nature, and abftrufe hidden Conftitution* and various Qualities of a thing exifting 
without them. ^ 

$.18. Another Rcafon that makes the defining of mix d Modes fo tieceffary, 
ef^iaOytf moral Winds ^ is what I mention’d a httle before, vix.. That it is thei„if wmj. 
only way whereby the Signification of the mofi of them can be known with Certain- 
ty. For the Ideas they ftand for, being for the moft part fuch whole component 
Pacts no whece exift together, but fcatter’d and mingled with others, it is the 
Mind alone that coUetts them* and gives them the Union of one Idea and it 
is only by Words, enotperatiog the feveral ftmple Ideas which the Mind has 
united, tliat we can make ^owo to others what their Names ftand for ; the 

AlSftance 
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Affiflance of rhe Senfes in this cafe not helping us, by the propofal of fcnfible 
ObSbdts, to flicw the Ideat which our Names of this kind (land for, as it does 
oficV in cJic Names of fenfiblc hmplc Ideas, and alfo to fomc degree in thofe 
of I 

^.InSuh/iaucft, §. l^r the explaimvg the Signification of the Names of Suhjlances, 

by ptemng and tlicy Ideas vfc lidvc of thcir diftindt Species, both the forc-men- 

dejining. tioii’d ways, wz.. of jhewmg and defining, are leeitufite in many cafes to be made 
life of. her there being ordinarily in each Sort fome leading Qiialiries, to 
which we fiippoic tlie other Ideas, whieli make up our complex Idea ot that 
Species, annex’d ; we forwardly give the fpccifick Name to that thing, wherein 
iliat charact,nltical Maik is found, which we rake to be the moft diltinguiflu'ng 
Idea ol tnac Species. Thcfe leading or characteriftical (as 1 may fo cal) them) 
Id-as, in tl’.e lort.s iS Animals and Vegetables, is (as has been before remark’d, 
Ch. VI. §. 29. and Ch. IX. §. 1 5.) moftly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies Colour, 
and in fomc both together. Now, 

§. 30. 'Y\\s:(\: Lading finfibk QuaUties are thofe which make the ( hief Ligiedients 
of ot/r JpeLfiiL Ideas, and confcquently the moll obfcrvable and unvariablc part 
in the Dehnitions of our fpecihek Names, as attributed to Sorts of SuL/lanies 
coming ui’dcr our Knowledge. Fovtho’thc Sound Alan, in its own Nature, be 
as apt to lignify a comple.v Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 
in the Ij.nc Sabjett, as to fignify any other Combination ; yet us’d as a Mark 
to it.ind lor a fort of Creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the out- 
waid Shape is as ncccllary to be taken into oiir complex Idea, fignify ’d by the 
word A/an, as any other we find in it : and riiereforc why riato\ Anmi d nn- 
phme bipes lam ungiiihiii fliould not be as good a Definition o| the mmc Alan, 
iiai ding for tlut lorr of Crcatii es, will not be caly 10 fiiew : for ’tis the Shape, 
as the leading Quality, that leems more to determine that Species, than a Fa- 
c.,lty of Rcafoning, which appears not at fit 11, and in fomc never. Aid if 
this be not allow’d to be fo, 1 do not know how they can be excus’d rnm 
Murder, who kill inonllrous Birtlns, (as we Call them) bccaidc of an unordi- 
nary S.iapc, without knowing whether they have a rational Soul or no ; which 
can be no more difeern’d in a well-form ’d, than ill-f]ia[)’d Infant, as fi on as 
born. And who is it has inform’d us, that a rational Soul can inhabit no Te- 
nement, unlcfs it has juft fuch a fort of Frontifpicce, or can j 'in it fc.f to, 
and intorm 110 fort of Body but one that is juft of fuch an outward Strudure? 

§. 31. Now thifi leading ihialttiei aic beji made hie-iCn by Jhexving, and can hard- 
ly be made known orh.erwife. For the S.iapc of an Uufe, or OiJJiuvy, will be 
but rudely and impcrfcdly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the Sigiit of the 
Animals doth it a thoufand times better : And the Idea of the particular Colour 
of Gold is not to be got by any Deferiprion of it, but only by the frequenc 
Fxercife of the Lyes about it, as is evident in thofe who aic us’d to this Me- 
tal, who will frequently diftinguifh true from counterfeic, pure from adulte- 
rate, by the Sight ; where others (who have as good Eyes, but yet by ufc have 
nor got the preafe nice Idea of that peculiar Vcllow) fliall not perceive any 
diiierence. Tiie like may be faid of thofe other fimplc Ideas, peculiar in their 
Kind to any Sabliance ; for which precife Ideas there are no peculiar Names. 
Tlic particular ringing Sound there is in Gold, diftind from the Sound of other 
Bodies, has no particular Name annex’d to it, no more than the particular Yel- 
low that belongs to that Metal. 

§. 22. But bccaufe many of the fimplc Ideas that make up our fpccifick Ideas 
of Subftanccs, arc Powers which lie not obvious to our Senfes in the things as 
they ordinarily appear ; therefore in the Signification of our Names of Sub- 
fiances, fame part of the Signification will be better made known by enumerating thofe 
fmple Ideas, than in fijewtng the &ibfiance it felf. For he that, to the ytllow 
Ihinir.g Colour of Gold got by Sight, (ball, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideas of great Dudility, Fulibility, Fixednefs, and Solubility in Regia, 
will have a perfeder Idea of Cold than he can have by feeing a piece of Gold, 
and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the for- 
mal Conftitution of this fhining, heavy, dudil thing (from whence all thefe its 
Properties flow) lay open to our Senfes, as the formal Conftitution, or Eflcnce 
of a Triangle does, the Signification of the w'ord Gold might as cafily beafcci> 
rain’d as that of 5 * 
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§. 23. Hence we may take notice how much the Foundation of all our Kmvj- 
ledge of corporeal things lies in our Senfes. For how Spirits, Icparatc from Bodies the KnmUdgt 
(whofe Knowledge and Ideas of thefe things are certainly much more perfedt than 
our’s) know them, we have no Notion, no Idea at all. Thl whole ExtC’!?" of 
our Knowledge or Imagination reaches not beyond our own Id^ limitcd^o ojr 
ways of Perception. Tho’ yet it be not to be doubted that higher 

rank than thofc immers’d in FlcQi, may have as clear Ideas of the radical Confti- 
tution of Subftanccs, as we have of a Triangle, and fo perceive how all their Pro- 
perties and Operations flow from thence : but the manner how they come by 
that Knowledge exceeds our Conceptions. 

§. 24. But tho’ Definitions will ferve to explain the Names of Subftanccs as ideas 
they ftand for our ; yet they leave them not wi.hout great imperfedion 
as they ftand for things. For our Names of Subftanccs being not put barely 
for our ldea 4 , but being made ufe of ultimately to reprefent things, and fo are‘°' 
put in their place, their Signification mull agree with the Truth of tilings as 
well as with Mens Ideas. And therefore in Snbftances we are not always to 
reft in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly receiv’d as the Signification of 
that Word, but mull go a little farther, and enquire into the Naiure and Pro- 
perties of the things themfelvcs, and thereby perfedt, as much as we can, our 
Ideas of their diftind Species ; or cHc learn them from fueh as are us’d to that 
fort of things, and are experienc’d in them. For fince ’tis intended their 
Names fliould ftand for fuch Coilcdions of fimplc Ideas as do really cxift in 
things themfelvcs, as well as for the complex Idea in other mens minds, which 
in tlicir ordinary acceptation they ftand for : therefore to define their Names 
right, natural Hiflory is to he enquir'd into ; and their Properties are, with Care 
and Examination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the avoiding 
Inconveniences in Difcourfes and Arguings about natural Bodies and fubftantial 
Things, to have Icarn’d, fiom die Propriety of the Language, the common but 
confus’d or very impel fcdi Idea to wliicli each Word is apply’d, and to keep 
them to that Idea in our ufe of them : but we muft, by acquainting our felves 
with the Hiftory of that fort of things, redify and fettle our complex Idea be- 
longing to each fpccifick Name ; and in difeourfe with others (if we find them 
miltakc us) we ought to tell wliat the complex Lha is, that we make fuch a 
Name ftand for. This is the more ncccfl'ary to be done by all thofe who fcarch 
after Knowledge and philofophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words 
whilft they have but imperfed Notions of things, apply them at random, and 
without much thinking, and fcldom frame determin’d Ideas to be fignify’d by 
them. Which Cuftom (it being cafy, and ferving well enough for the ordinary 
Affairs of Life and Converfation) tliey arc apt to continue when they arc Men : 
and fo begin at the wrong end, learning Words firfl and pcrfedly, but make the 
Notions to which they apply thofc Words afterwards very overtly. By this 
means it comes to pais, that Men fpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, /• e. according to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet fpeak very 
improperly of things tiierafelvcs ; and by their arguing one with another, make 
but fmall Progrefs in the Difeoveries of ufeful Truths, and the Knowledge of 
things, as they arc to be found in thcrafelves, and not in our Imaginations ; and 
it matters not much, for tlie Improvement of our Knowledge, how they arc 
call’d. . 

§. ay. It were tliereforc to be wifli’d. That Men, vers’d in phyfical Enquiric.s, hfote^r tth 
and acquainted with the fevcral forts of natural Bodies, would fet down thofe **"* 

Ample Idea<, wherein they obferve the Individuals of each fort conftantly to agree. 

This would remedy a great deal of that Confufion which comes from feveral Per- 
fons applying the fame Name to a Colleftion of a fmaller or greater number of 
fenflble Qualities, proportionably as they have been more or Icfs acquainted 
with, or accurate in examining the Qualities of any fort of things which come 
under one Denomination. But a Diftionary of this fort, containing, as it were, 
a natural Hiftory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much Time, Coft, 

Pains, and Sagacity, ever to be hop’d for ; and till that be done, we muft con- 
tent out felves with fuch Definitions of the Names of Subftanccs, as explain the 
fenfe Men ufe them in. And it would be well, where there is occafion, if they 
would afford us fo much. This yet is not ufually done ; but Men talk to one 
Vol. I 1 i another, 
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another, and difpute in Words, whofc meaning is not agreed between them, 
o^t ot a miflakc, that the Signification of common W'^ords are certainly cflablifli’d, 
tlic precife Ideas they ftand for pcrfedtly known ; and tliat it is a fliame to be 
ignc?i‘'?nt of them Both which Snppoiitions arc falfe : no Names of complex 
Ideas h.'ying fo f ttled determin’d Significations, that they arcconfiantly us’d foe 
the famc'^fKTO'iB Ideas. Nor is it a fhamc for a Man not to have a certain Know- 
ledge of any thing, but by the ncccd'ary ways of attaining it ; and fo it is no 
difcrcdit not to know what precife idea any Sound Hands for in another man’s 
Mind, without he declare it to me by fomc otlier way than barely ufing that 
Sound, there being no other way, witliout fuch a Declaration, certainly to know 
ir. Indeed the neccfllty of Communication by Language btiiigs Men to an Agree- 
ment in the Signification of coininon Words, witiiin fotnc tolerable Laiiiude, 
that may ferve for ordinary Cont erfation : and fo a Man cannot be fuppos’d whol- 
ly ignorant of the Ideas which arc annex’d to words by common life, in a Lan- 
guage familiar to him. But common IJic, being but a very uncertaiu Rule, which 
reduces it fclf at lafi. to the Idea; of particular Men, proves often but a very \'a- 
riablc Standard. But rho’ fucii a Dictionary, as I have abovc-mention’d, will 
require too much Time, Coll and Pains to be hop’d lor in this Age ; yet me- 
thiuks it is not unrcafonabic to propofc, that words flandiiig for things, which 
are known and diftinguiflt’d by their outward Shapes, fliould be e.vprtls’d by liirlc 
Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabiiiary made alter this talhion would 
perhaps with more cafe, and in Icfs time, teach the true Signification of many 
Terms, cfpccially in Languages of remote Countries or Ages, and fettle truer 
Ideas in mens Minds of fcvcral tilings, wliercof wc read the Names in anriciit 
Authors, rlian all the large and laborious Comments of learned Criticks. Natu- 
ralills, that treat of Plants and Animals, hate toiinJ tlic Benefit of this way : And 
he that has had occalion to confiilt them, will have ivafon to confefs, that he 
has a clearer Idea ot Apiiisn, or iAx, from a liiiic Print of that Herb or Beall, than 
lie could have from a long Definition oi'tl.c Names cl either of them. Ai d fo 
no doubt he would have of .Vnv^i/and S/flnwi, il iallcad of a and C);/i- 

I.d, which arc the Enghjh Names J^ittionaries rcndei them by, he could fee 
flarap’d in the Margin, fmall Piilturcs ol thele Inllrunicnts, as they wcie in 
life amcngll the Ancients. “Toga, 'I'mma, I'lilhtaii, are Words calily timuflatcd liy 
Gou'tj, Coat, and Cloak ; but we have thereby no more true Ideeu of the Fafltiou 
of chofc Habits amongll the Rmmns, than wc have of the Faces of the 'I'aylors 
who made them. Such things as thefe, which the Lye diflingiiifiics by their 
Shapes, would be beft let into the Mind by Draughts made of them, and more de- 
termine the Signification of fuch Words, tlian any other Vv’ords fet for tJiem, or 
made ufc of to define them. But this only by tlie bye. 

S.BiCmftancy Fifthly, If Men will not beat the pains to declare tlic meaning of their 

inthetruigni^ Woids, and Definitions ot their Terms are not to be had ; yet this is tlicle..ll 
fication. that can be expedted, that in all Difcourfcs, wherein one Man pretends to m- 

ftrudl or convince another, hedhould ujethefame ll ord cvnfantly in the Jame JiuJe : 
If this were done (wliich no body can refufe without great dilingenuity ) many of 
the Books extant might be {par'd ; many of the Controverfics in Diljpute would 
be at an End ; fcvcral of thofe great Volumes, fwoln with ambiguous Words, 
now us’d in one fciifc, and by and by in another, would (brink into a very narrow 
comjiafs ; and many of the Philofophcrs (to mention no otlier) as well as Poets 
Works, might be contain’d in a Nutlhel. 

whmtU §• 27- But after all, the Provifion of Words is fo fcanty in refpcdl of that infi- 
y»r,attmist» nite Variety of Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to fuit rheir precife Noti- 
ieexfUind. notwithflanding their utmoll Caution, be forc’d often to ufe the fame 

Word in (bmewhat difterent Senfes. And tho’ in the continuation of a Difeourfe, 
or the purfuit of an Argument, there be hardly room to digrefs into a particular 
Definition, a$ often as a Man varies the Signification of any Term j yet the im- 
port of the Difeourfe will, for the moil part, it there be no defign’d Fallacy, 
fufficicntly lead candid and intelligent Readers into the true meaning of it : but 
where that is not fufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the Writer to 
explain his meaning, and fliew in what fenfe he there ules that Term. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Knowledge in general. 



1 1 N C E the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reafonings, hath no i'^y«>lecige 
other immediate Objeft but its own Ideiu, which it alone does 
or can contemplate ; it is evident, that our Knowldge is only ideas, 
converfant about them. 

$. 2. Knowledge then Teems to me to be nothing but the Ver- Knowledge n 
ception of the ComeBion and Agreement, or Difagreement and Repugnancy of any of our Ide- ^he Perception 
at. In this alone it confilts. Where this Perception is, there is Knowledge ,• 
and where it is not, there, tho’ we may fancy, gucTs, or believe, yet we always 
come fljort of Knowledge. For when we know that H'^jite is not Black, what do two Ideas. 
we elfe but perceive that thefe two Ideas do nor agree? When we polTefs onr 
felvcs with the utmoft Security ot the Demonllration, that the three Angles of a 
‘Triangle are equal to two right onet, what do wc more but perceive, that Equality 
to two right ones, docs nccclfarily agree to, and is infepatable from the three 
Angles of a Triangle ? 

j. But to underftand a little more diftinftly, wherein this Agreement ov 
Difagreement confifts, I think wc may reduce it all to thefe four forts ; menfoutfaU 

j . Identity, or Diver fity. 

2. Relation. 


3. Co-exiflence, or neceffary ConneBion. 

4 Real Extflence. 

§. 4. Firfl, As to the lirft fort of Agreement or Difagreement, viz.. Identity or ^ 
D.verjity. ’Tib the firft A6t of the Mind, when it has any Sentiments or Ideas at arDiverjhj 
all, to perceive its Ideas j and fo far as it perceives them, to know each what it 
is, and thereby alfo to perceive their diftcrcnce, and tliat one is not another. 

Tins is lo abfolutcly nccclfary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 
Reafoning, no Imagination, no diftind Thoughts at all. By this the Mind 
clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree with it felf, and to be what ic 
is j and all diitind Ideas to difagree, i. e. the one not to be the other : and this ic 
does without Pains, Labour or Dedudion ; but at firft view, by its natural Pow- 
er of Perception and Diftindion. And tho’ Men of Art have reduc’d this into 
thofe general Rules, tVhatis, is j and it is impofiile for the fame thing to he, and not to 
he ; for ready Application in all Cafes, wherein there may be occafton to reded: 
on it ; yet it is certain, that the firft Exercife of this Faculty is about particular 
Ideas. A Man infallibly knows, as foon as ever he has them in his Mind, that 
the Ideas he calls JVfsite and Round, are the very Ideas they arc, and that they arc 
not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square. Nor can any Maxim or Propoliti- 
on in the world make him know it clearer or furcr than he did before, and with- 
out any fuch general Rule. This then is the firft Agreement or Difagreement, 
which the Mind perceives in its Ideas ; which it always perceives at firft fight : 

And if there ever happen any doubt about it, ’twill always be found to be about 
the Names, and not the Ideas themfelves, whofe Identity and Diverfity will al- 
ways be perceiv’d, as foon and as clearly as the Ideas themfelves are, nor can it 
poffibly be otherwife. 
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§. 5. Secondly, The next fort of Agreement, or Difagrccment, the Mind per- 
ceives**;!]) any of its Idfou, may, 1 think, be call’d Relative, and is nothing but the 
PerceptmMf the Relama between any two Ideas, of what kind focvcr, whether Sub- 
ftanccs, Mode^/r any other. For finCc all dilUnd Ideas moft eternally be 
blown not to'bcthc fame, and fo be univerfally and conftantly deny’d oncofano- 
tlier, there could be no room for any pofitivc Knowledge at all, it we could not 
perceive any Relation betw'ccn our Ideas, and find out the Agreement or Difa- 
greement they have one with another, in fevcral ways the Mind takes of compa- 
ring them. 

§. 6 . 'Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement, or Difagrccment, to be found in 
our Ideas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ’d about, is Co-exijiencc, 
or Non- Co- txi fit nee in the fame Subjcd ; and this belongs particularly to Sub- 
llanees. Thus, when we pronounce concerning Gold that it is fix’d, our Know- 
ledge of this Trirh amounts to no more but this, that Fixednefs, or a Power to 
runain in the !■ ire uncotifum’d, is an Idea that always accompanies and is join’d 
with that particular fort of Yellowncfs, Weight, Fufibility, Malleablcncfs, and 
Solubility in which make Our complex lignify’d by the word 

Gold. 


4. of reel §. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laft fort is, that of aSiual real Exigence agrcc- 
Exificnec. Jng jo any Idea. Within thefe four forts of Agreement or Difagreement, is, I 
fuppofe, contain’d all the Knowledge we have, or are capable of : For ail the 
Enquiries that we t an make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or 
can affirm concerning any of them, is. That it is, or is nor, the fame with 
fomc other ,• that it does, or does nor, always co-exift with fome other Idea in 
the fame Subjctff ; that it has this or that Relation to fome other Idea ; or that 
it has a real Exiftence without the Mind. Thus Blue is nut Telkw, is of Iden- 
rity : Two Trtangles upon equal Bafe\ between two Parallels are equal, is of Relation : 
Lon is fufiepttbk of magnctical Impreffions, is of Co-exillcnce : GOD is, is of real 
Exiftence. Though Identiry and Co-cxillencc are truly nothing but Relations, 
yet they are fo peculiar ways of Agreement or Difagreement of our IdeM, that 
they deferve well to be confidcr’d as diftinft Heads, and not under Relation in 
general j fince they arc fo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
cafily appear to any one, who will but refleft on what is faid in feveral places of 
this Elfay. 1 fiiould now proceed to examine the feveral degrees of our Know- 
ledge, but that it is neceflary firll to confider the different Acceptations of the 
word Knowledge. 

Kmvhdgt There are feveral ways wherein the Mind is poflefs’d of Truth, each of 

aRutlwhubi- which is call’d Knowledge. 

tunl. I. There is aBual Knowledge, which is the prefent View the Mind has of the 

Agreement or Difagreement of any of its Ideas, or of tJic Relation they have one 
to another. 

2, A Man is faid to know any Propofition, which having been once laid be- 
fore his Thoughts, he evidently perceiv’d the Agreement or Difagreement of 
the Ideas whereof it confifts ; and fo lodg’d it in his Memory, that whenever 
that Propofition comes again to be refledted on, he, without doubt or hefitation, 
embraces the right fide, affents to, and is certain of the Truth of it- This, I 
think, one may call habitual Knowledge : And thus a Man may be faid to know 
all thofe Truths which arc lodg’d in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full 
Perception, whereof the Mind is affur’d patt doubt, as often as it has occafion to 
refled on them. For owr finite Underftandings being able to think clearly and 
dillindly bur on one thing at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than 
what they adually thought on, they would all be very ignorant j and he that 
knew moft would know but one Truth, that being all he was able to think on at 
one time. 


Mditiutl habitual Knowledge, there arc alfo, vulgarly rpeaking> two degrees : 

fyfmhdge The One is of fuch Truths laid up in the R/kmry, as whenever they occur to the 

tuftli- Mind, it aUuaUy perceives the Relation is between thofe Ideas. And this is in all thofe 
Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knsnaledge ; where the Ideas thcmfelves, 
by an immediate View, difeover theif Agreement or Difagreement one with 
another. 
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Secondly, The other is oijuch "Truths, tuhereof tie Mind hashing been convinced, it 
returns the Memory of the ConsviEiton, wnfjout the Proofs. Thus a Man that remem- 
bers certainly that he once perceiv’d the Demonftration, tj^t the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he i:nows i-.f becaufe 
he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his adherence to a Truth, where the 
Demonftration by which it was at firft known is forgot, tho’ a Man may be 
thought rather to believe his Memory than really to know, and this way of en- 
tertaining a Truth feem’d formerly to me like fomething between Opinion and 
Knowledge ; a fort of Aflurance which exceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the 
Teftimony of another : yet upon a due examination I find it comes not Ihort of 
perfed Certainty, and is in efleft true Knowledge. That which is apt to mif- 
lead our firft Thoughts into a miftake in this matter, is, that the Agreement or 
Difagreement of the Idecu in this cafe is not perceiv’d, as it was at firft, by an 
aftual View of all the intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of thofe in the Propofition was at firft perceiv’d ; but by other intermedi- 
ate Ideas, that flicw the Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas contain’d in the 
Propofition whofe Certainty we remember. For Example, in this Propofition, 
That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
feen and clearly perceiv’d the Demonftration of this Truth, knows it to be true, 
when that Demonftration is gone out of his Mind ; fo that at prefent it is not 
attually in view, and poflibly cannot be recolleded : but he knows it in a diffe- 
rent way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two Ideas Join’d in 
that Propofition is perceiv’d, but it is by the intervention of other Ideas than 
thofe which at firft produc’d that Perception. He remembers, i. e. he knows 
(for Remembrance is but the reviving of fome paft Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propofition, That the three Angles of a Triangle arc 
equal to two right ones. The Immutability of the fame Relations between the 
fame immutable Things, is now the Idea that fhews him, that if the three An- 
gles of a Triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be equal 
to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once true 
in the cafe, is always true j what Ideas once agreed, will always agree j and con- 
fequently what he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this ground it is, that par- 
ticular Demonftrations in Mathematicks afford general Knowledge. If then the 
Perception that the fame Ideas will eternally have the fame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a fufficient ground of Knowledge, there could be no Knowledge 
of general Propofitions in Mathematicks ; for no Mathematical Deraonftratioa 
would be any other than particular : and when a Man had demonftrated any, 
Propofition concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would not reach 
beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend it farther, he muft renew 
his Demonftration in another Inftance, before he could know it to be true in 
another like Triangle, and fo on : by which means one could never come to the 
Knowledge of any general Propofitions. No Body, I think, can deny that 
Mr. Niwm certainly knows any Propofition, that he now at any time reads in 
his Book, to be true ; tho’ he has not in adual view that admirable Chain of in- 
termediate Ideas, whereby he at firft difeover’d it to be true. Such a Memoty, 
as that, able to retain fuch a Train of Particulars, may be well thought beyond* 
the reach of human Faculties j when the very Difeovery, Perception, and laying 
together that wonderful Connexion of Ideas, is found to furpafs moft Readers 
Comprehenfion. But yet ’tis evident, the Author himfelf knows the Propofition 
to be true, remembring he once faw the Connexion of thofe Ideas, as certainly 
as he knows fuch a Man wounded another, remembring that he faw him run him 
thro’. But becaufe the Memory is not always fo clear as adual Perception, and 
does in all Men more or lefs decay in length of time, this amongft other Differen- 
ces is one, which fhews that denmflrative Knowledge i$ much more impetfed 
intuttive, as we fhall fee in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the degrees of our Knowledge. 

Intuitive §. I. A LL our Knowledge confifting, as I have faid, in the view the Mind 
iX. has of its own Ideeu, which is the utmoft Light and greateft Certain- 
ty we with, our Faculties, and in our way of Knowledge, are capable of i it may 
not be, amifs to confider a little the Degrees of its evidence. The different 
Cleatnefs of our Knowledge Teems to me to lie in the different way of Perception 
the Mind has cf the Agreement or JDifagreement of any of its Ideas. For if we 
will refleft on our own ways of thinking, we flull find that fometimes the Mind 
perceives the Agreement or Difagrecment of two Ideas immediately by themlclves, 
without the intervention of any other : and this, I think, wc may call intuitive 
Knowlfdge. For in this, the Mind is at no pains of proving or examining, but 
perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being dirc(5fcd toward it. 
Thus the Mind perceives. That JVIute is not Blacky That a Circle is not a Ti/- 
angle. That Three are mote than Two, and equal to One and Two. Such kind of 
Truths the Mind perceives at thefirft fight of the Ideas together, by bare Intu- 
ition, without the intervention of any other Idea ; and this kind of Knowledge is 
the clearefi: and moft certain, that human hrailty is capable of. Tliis part of 
Knowledge is irrefiftibie, and, like briglit Siin-fhinc, forces itfcif immediately to 
be perceived, as foon as ever the Mind turns its view tliat way ; and leaves' no 
room for He/itation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is prcfently fill’d 
with the clear Light of it. ’Ti.s on tliis Intuition that depends all tlie Certainty 
and Evidence of all our Knowledge ; which Certainty every one finds to be fo 
great, tliat he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a greater : For a Man 
cannot conceive himfelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know that any 
Idea in his Mind is fuch as he perceives it to be ; and that two Ideas, wherein he 
perceives a difference, are difErent, and not prccifely the fame. He that de- 
mands a greater Certainty than this, demands he knows not what, and fiiews 
only that he has a mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to befo. Certain- 
ty depends fo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next degree of Knowledge, 
which I call Dimonfirntive, this Intuition is ncccllary in all the Connections of 
the intermediate Ideas, without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Ccr- 
tainty. 

ttemenjlrative. §. 2 . The next degree of Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives the Agree- 
ment or Difagrcemcnt of any A/ptf-s but not immediately. Tho’ wherever the 
Mind perceives the Agreement or Difagreemcnt of any of its Ideas, there be cer- 
tain Knowledge yet it does not always happen, that the Mind fees that Agrec- 
men* or Difagrecment which there is between them, even where it is difeovera- 
ble : and in that cafe remains in ignorance, and at moft gets no farther than a 
probable ConjcSurc. The Reafon why the Mind cannot always perceive prc- 
fently the Agreement or Difagrecment of two Ideas, is, becaufe thole Ideas, con- 
cerning whofe Agreement or Difagreemcnt the Enquiry is made, cannot by tlie 
Mind be fo put together as to flicw it. In this cafe then, when the Mind can- 
not fo bring its Ideas together, as by their immediate Comparifon, and as it were 
Juxta-pofition or Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Difagreemcnt, it is fain, by the intervention of other Ideas (^one or more, as it 
happens) to difeover the Agreement or Difagreemcnt which it fearches ; and this 
is that which we call Reafoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment or Difagreemcnt in bignefs, between the three Angles of a Triangle and 
two right ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do it : be- 
caufe the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought ac once, and be compa- 
red with any one or two Angles ; and fo of this the Mind has no immediate, no 
intuitive Knowledge, in this cafe the Mind is fain to find out fome other An- 
gles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle have an Equality j and finding thofc 
equal to two right ones, comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 
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§. 3, Thole intervening Jdc,u wiiich ferve to Ihcw the Agreement of any two D.fmds m 
others, aie call’d Proojf ; and where the Agreement or Dil^agrccraeiit is by this Prmfi. 
means plainly and clearly perceiv’d, k is call'd De?nori/hatfo>i, it being Jheivu to 
the Underhanding, and the Mnd made fee tliac it is foA A quicknds in the 
Mind to find out thefe intermediate LJeus (that fltall difeovor the Agreement or 
Difagrcemciit of any other) and to apply them right, is, 1 rio'pofe, that which is 
call’d !fv- 

§. 4. 7 / vj I'iKni'li'dye iy ityierveuing Pi cnfs, tho’ it be certain, yet tlic Evidence of 
it is not akogetl'.er Jo (hit,- and bright, nor the Afi'ent fo ready, as in intuitive 
Knowlcihn’. Eor tho’ in I 'knnniJLiUwii, the Mind docs at lall perceive the Agree- 
ment or Djlaoreemenc ot the ldc,i\ it ennfiders ; \et tis not widioiit pains and 
attention : 'I here muli be more than one tranfient View to lind it. A Iteddy Ap- 
plication r; d ihirfiiit is requir’d to this Dilcovcry : and there muli be a Progref- 
(kv: by li ps aini degrees, bchne the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, 
and come 10 pciccive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Z/oo that need 
Pic'ors end the Ufe of Region to fliew it. 

5. yin 'tij'i difjci'ciice bjtv:cc)2 hitmtivc iit/d dcinoufli iiiive Ktioiekdge, is, that tho’ 
in the la ;er ail doubt be remov’d, when by the interventitui ot the intermediate 
Z/t'.zi ilie Angeeinent or Dilagrecment is perceiv’d ; yet betorc the Demonftrati- 
on tiiere was n doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot hapivn to the Mind, 
tliat lias Ks Faculty oi Perception Id: to a Degree capable of ddlindt Z/i'.-o, no 
more than it c.m be a doubt to the I te kliat can diilinctly fee White and Biacl;) 
wherlier this lull ami this Paper Lie all of a Colour. If there be Sight in the Eyes, 
it will at fi ll glimnfe, without heiitation perceive rhe Words printed on this 
Paper dill.sviu from tiie Colour of the Paper : And io it tiie Mind have the Fa- 
cuUv ot diliinet Pcicepn'on;-, it will percuve the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt ot 
thofe ldi\i' that produce intuitive K'MwIeo'ge. If the E\cs have lo/l tlic Faculty 
ot feeing, or liie Mind ot perceiving, we m vain ci quiie after the Quicknefs of 
Sight in o’'e, oi Cle.in.cls of Perception in the otiicr. 

§. r>. ’ I'is true, the Peueption p.oduc’d by OentovfluU/m is a\{o very clear, Wur /o 
yet it is otteii wiih a gieat. Abatement of liiar evident Luftre and fail AlViirancc, 
that alw.:ys acei-impany cliat which 1 call iutuuive ; him a i'acc reflected by feveral 
Mirrors one to anoriier, where as h'Ug as it retains tlic Similitude ami Agree- 
ment witii ilie Olijedt, it produces a [\uow!edge : but ’tis Poll in every fucceirivc 
Retleekion witii a leUening ot that perl'edi Clearnefs aud DillinctneTs, whicii is in 
the lirll, till at lalt, after many removes, it has a great mixture of Dimnels, and 
is not at fidt light fo knowablc, clpeci.tlly to wmak Ejcs. Thus it is witii Know- 
ledge, ni;,de out by a long 'Erain of Proois. 

§. 7. No 'V, in cvci \ Jfi'p /•!.'. J'n III. lies in tLniriijflrat/vi' Knozvhdgp, there is an intui- Each (tep mu;i 
tive A-k/cu /o/;;v eif that Agieement or Dif.igrecmeut, it leeks with the next inter- mraittvc 
mediate Idea, wliicii it ufes as a Prool : for if it were not fo, that yet would need 
a Proof; lince without the Pcrcept'on of fuch Agreement or Difagrcement, there 
is no Knowledge pioduc’d. If it be perceiv’d by it felt' it is intuitive Know- 
ledge ; If it cannot be perceiv’d by it ielf, there is need offome intervening Z/ov, 
as a common racafute to flicw their Agreement or Dilagrecment. By wliich it 
is plain, that every Hep in Rcafoning that producc.s Knowledge, has intuitive 
Certainty ; which wdien the Mind iscrccivcs, there is no more requir’d, but to 
remember it to make the Agreement or Difagrcement of tlie Ideas, concern- 
ing which we enquire, viliblc and certain. So that to make any thing a Demon- 
Jiratwii, it is necellary to perceive the immediate Agreement ot rhe intervening 
Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Difagrcement of the two Ideas under Examina- 
tion (whereot the one is always the lirll, and the other the lall in the account) 
is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Difagrcement ot the 
intermediate Ideas, in each Hep and progrellion ofthc Dcmonftratwu, mull alfo be 
cariy’d cxadtly in the Mind, and a Man miiH be lure that no part is left out : 
winch, beeaufe in long Deduftion.s, and the ufe of many Proofs, the Memory 
docs nor always fo readily and cxaitly retain ; therefore it comes to pafs, that 
this is more imperfed than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Faif- 
hood for Dcmonllrations. U ncethcmi. 

§. 8. The neceffity of this intuitive Knowledge, in each Hep of fcienrillcal 
dtmoiilhativc Rcafoning, gave occalion, 1 imagine, to that mjiaken Axiom, p,’^co,‘,cefljs 

that 
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' tbatall Renfunmgiiw ex prxcognitis & praconcejjis ; which how far it is miftaken, I 

lhall have oecjfion to ftiew more at large, when I come to confidcr Propofiiions, 
and particularly thofc Propolitions which arc call’d Maxims j and to ^cw that 
’tis by a Miitake, ^at they are fuppos’d to be tiie I oundations of all our Know- 
ledge and Rcafonit^s. 

Dtmonflyation 9. It lus been generally taken for granted, that Marhematicks alone are ca- 
pablc ut Demonltrativc Certainty : But to have fucli an Agreement or D fagree- 
^•nuty. ment, as may intuitively be perceiv’d, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege 
of the IdeM of Number y Extenjtun and Figure alone ; it may poiTibly be the want 
of due Method and Apiication in us, and not of fiifllcient Evidence in things', 
that Demoidi ration has been thought to have fo little to do in other Parts of 
Knowledge, and been fcarcc fo much as aim’d at by any but Mathematicians. 
•For whatever we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the immediate Agree- 
ment or Difagrcement that is between them, there the Mind is capable of intu- 
irivc Knowledge j and where it can perceive the Agreement or Difagreement of 
any two /decis, by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrccmcnt 
they have with any intermediate Idcujy there the Mind is capable of Dcmonfira- 
tion, which is not limited to Jdeas of Extcnlion, Figure, Number, and their 
Modes. 

urhy it has km §. 10. The Rcafon why it has been generally fought for, and fuppos’d to be 

Jathmght. j,;, ] imagine has been nor only the general Ufefiilncfs of thofc Scien- 

ces ; but becaufc, in comparing their Ee^ualiry or Excefs, the Modes of Numbers 
have every tlic lealt diflerencc very clear and perceivable : and tho’ in Extenlion, 
every the lealt F.xcefs is nor fb perceptible, yet the Mind has found out ways, to 
examine and dileoverdemonllratiiely the juft Equality of two Angles, or Exten- 
lions, or Figures : and borli thefe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can be fet down 
by vdiblcand lading Marks, wherein the Liens under conlideration arc pcrfedtly 
determin’d ; which for the mofl part they are not, where they are mark’d only 
by Names and Words. 

§. 1 1. 13 jc in ocher limple Jdeasy whofe Modes and Differences are made and 
counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have not lo nice and accurate a di- 
flinition of their Differences, as to perceive or find ways to mcafure their juft Equa- 
lity, or the leaft Differences. For thofe other fimple being Appearances 

or Sonfations, produc’d in us by the Size, Figure, Number and Motion of mi- 
nute Corpufclcs fingly iufenfiblc, their different degrees alfo depend upon the Va- 
riation of fome, or all of thofc Caufes ; which fince it cannot be oblerv’d by us 
in Particles of Matter, whereof each is too fubtle to be perceiv’d, it is impolliblc 
for us to have any exad Meafurcs of the different dt'grces of thefe fimple Ideas. 
For fuppofing the Seiifation or Idea we name JVhitehefs, be produc’d in us by a 
certain Number of Globules, which having a Verticity about their own Centers, 
Itrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree of Rotation, as well as 
progrclTive Swiftnefs ; it will hence cafily follow, that tlic more the fuperficial 
Parts of any Body are fo order’d, as ro reflect the greater number of Globules of 
Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which is fit to produce thisSenfa- 
tion of White in us, the more white will that Body appear, that from an equal 
Space fends to the Retina the greater number of Inch Corpufclcs, with that pecu- 
liar forr of Motion. I do not fay, that the Nature of Light confifts in very finall 
round Globules, nor of Whitenefs in fuch a Texture of Parts, as gives a certain 
Rotation to thefe Globules, when it refledts them ; for I am not now treating 
phylically of Light or Colours. But this, 1 chink, I may fay, that I cannot (and 
1 would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did) conceive how Bo- 
dies without us can any ways afiedf our Senfes, but by the immediate Contradf 
of the fenfible Bodies themfcives, as in Tailing and Feeling, or the impulfc of fome 
infenfiblc Particles coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing and Smelling ; by 
the dift'erent Impulfe of which Parts, caus’d by their different Size, Figure and 
Motion, the variety of Senfations is produc’d in us. 

§. la. Whether then they be Globules, or no ; or whether they have a Ver- 
ticity about their own Centers, that produce the JdeaodFhiteaeft in us, this is 
certain, that the more Particles of Light are reflei^cd from a Body, fitted to 
give them that peculiar Motion which produces the Senfation of Whitenefs in 
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ns ; and poflibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter does the 
Body appear, from which the greater number arc reflefted, as is evident in the 
fame piece of Paper put in the Sun-beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; 
in each of which it will produce in us the Idea of Whitenefs in far different 
degrees. 

§. 13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what Motion if>}^ithasbctm 
of them is fit to produce any precife degree of IVhiteneJty we cannot Acvaoxi- ft thought. 
ftrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of Jl^iteneff, bccaufe wc have no 
certain Standard to meafurc them by, nor Means to diftinguifh every the Icaft 
real Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senfes, which in this 
point fail us. But where the Difference is fo great, as to produce in the Mind 
clearly diftind JdcMy whofe Differences can be pcrfeftly retain’d, there thefe 
Ideas of Colours, as we fee in different kinds, as Blue and Red, arc as capable 
of Demonflration, as Id as of Number and Extcnfioii. What I have here faid of 
IVhttemJs and Colours, 1 tliink, holds true in all fccondary Qitalitic‘>, and their 
Modes. 

§. 14. Thefe two, vix,. Intuition and Demonff ration, arc the degrees of our 
K.nowh dgc ; wliacever comes fhorr of one of thefe, with what Afliirance foevtr Udze 
embrac’d, is but Faith, or Ojhnion, but not Knowledge, at leaft in all generj ‘ulurEscijhm- 
Truths. There is, indeed, another of the Mind, imploy’d about t/;e 
particular Exifleuce of finite Bei/igi without us ; wliich going beyond bare j>robabi- 
lity, and yet not reaching ['cifc( 5 tly to either of the foregoing degrees of Certain- 
ty, pafles under the name of Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, 
than that the Idea wc receive from an external Objeft is in our Minds ; this is 
intuitive Knowledge. But whctlier there be any thing more than barely that 
Jde/i !.i our Minds, whether wc can thence certainly infer the Exiftence of any 
thing •-'ithout us, which corrcfgonds to that Idea, is that, whereof feme Men 
think there may be a Queftion made ; bccaufe Men may have fuch Ideas in their 
Minds, when no fuch Thing cxilts, no fuch Ob/eeff afteds their Senfes. But yet 
here, 1 think, wc arc provided with an Evidence, that puts us p.> ft doubting : 

For I ask any one, whether lie be not invincibly confeious to himfelf of a diffe- 
rent Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and thinks on it by Night ; 
when he adually taftes Wormwood, or fmclls a Rofc, or only thinks on that Sa- 
vour or Odour ? We as plainly find the Difference there is between any Idea re- 
viv’d in our Minds by our own Memory, and adually coming into our Minds by 
our Sci.les, as wc do between any two diftind Ideas. If any one fay, a Dream 
may do fhe fimc ihing, and all thefe Idects may be produc’d in us without any 
external Objeds, he may plcafc to dream that 1 make him tin's Anfwer ; i. Thar 
’tis no great matter, whether 1 remove his Scruple, or no : Where all is but 
Dream, Rcafoning and Arguments arc of no life. Truth and Knowledge nothing. 

2. That I believe lie will allow a very manifcil difference between dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being adually in it. But yet if he be refolv’d to appear 
fo feeptieal, as to maintain, that wiiat I call being adually in the Fire is nothing 
but a Dream ; and that we cannot thereby certainly know, tliac any fuch tiling 
as Fire adually cxifls without us : I anfwer. That we certainly finding that Plea- 
fure or Pain follows upon the application of certain Objeds to us, vs'hofc Exi- 
flence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senfes ; this Ccrtaincy is 
as great as our Happinefs or Mifcry, beyond which wc have no Conccinraent to 
know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two former forts of 
Knowledge this alfo, of the Exiftence of particular external Objeds, by that Per- 
ception and Confeioufnefs wc have of the adual Entrance ot ddeas from them, and 
^Wo'tr thcic th\ee degrees of Knffwledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonfii ative ind Senfittve : in 
each of which there arc different degrees and ways of Evidence and Certainty. 

§.15. But fince our Knowledge is founded on, and im ploy’d about our Ideas Kmvltdgemt 
only, will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our Ideas ; and . 

that where our Ideas arc clear and diftind, or obfeure and confus’d, our Know- * '* 

ledge will be fo too ? To which I anfwer. No : For our Knowledge confifting 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrecmcnt of any two Ideas, its Clear- 
nefs or Obfeurity confifts in the Clcarnels or Obfeurity of that Perception, and 
not in the Clearnefs or Obfeurity of the Ideas themfelvcs ; v.g. a Man that 
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has as c\cit Idecu of the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equality to two right 
ones, as any Mathematician in the World, may yet have but a very obfciire Per- 
ception of their Agreement, and fo have but a very obfeure Knowledge of it. 
But Jdeasy which by reafon of their Obfeurity or otherwife, are confus’d, can- 
not produce any clear or diftinft Knowledge ; becaufe as far as any Idcae are con- 
fus’d, fo far the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or difagree. 
Or to exprefe the fame thing in a way lefs apt to be mifunderftood : He that 
hath not determin’d the Idecu to the Words he ufes, cannot make Proportions of 
them, of whofe Truth he can be certain. 


1. No farther 
than we ham 
Ideas. 

2. No farther 
than we can 
perceive their 
jigreement or 
Dif agreement. 
5. Intuitive 
Knowledge 
extends it [elf 
not to all the 
Relations of 
all our Ideas. 


4. Nor demon* 

ftrative 

Knowledge* 


5, Senfitive 
Knowledge 
narrower than 
either. 

Our Know* 
ledge therefore 
narrower than 
our Ideas* 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 

I. "T^ N O W L EDO E, as has been faid, lying in the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diiagreement of any of our Jdeaiy it follows from hence. 

That, 

Firfiy We can have Knowledge no farther than we have Ideas. 

%. 2 . Secondly^ That we can have no Knowledge farther than we can have Per- 
ception of that Agreement or Difagreement. Which Perception being, i. Ei- 
ther by Intuition, or the immediate comparing any two Idem ; or, 2. By Rca- 
fon, examining the Agreement or Difagreement of two Ideas, by tlic Interven- 
tion of fome others; Or, 3. By Senfation, perceiving the Exiftence of particu- 
lar Things: Hence it alio follows, 

§. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive Knowledge, that fhall extend it 
fclf to all our Ideas, and all that we would know about tlicm ; becaufe we can- 
not examine and perceive all the Relations they have one to another by Juxta- 
Pofition, or an immediate Comparifon one with another. Tims having the 
Ideas of an obtufc, and an acute-angled Triangle, botli drawn from equal Ba- 
fes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Knowledge, perceive the one not 
to be the other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal or no ; be- 
caufe their Agreement or Difagreement in Equality can never be perceiv’d by an 
immediate comparing them : The difference of Figure makes their Parts unca- 
pablc of an exa& immediate Application ; and therefore there is need of fomc 
intervening Quantities to meafure them by, which is Dcmonltration, or rational 
Knowledge. 

§.4. Fourthly, it follows alfo, from what is above obferv’d, that our rational 
Knowledge cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas : Becaufe between two 
different Ideas we would examine, wc cannot always find Inch Mediums, as wc 
can conned one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the Parts of the 
Dediidion ,■ and wherever that fails, we come fhort of Knowledge and Demon- 
flration. 

$, y. Fifthly, Senfitive Knowledge, reaching no farther than the Exifience of 
Things adually prefent to our Senfes, is yet much narrower than either of the 
former. 

§. 6. From all which it is evident, that the Extent of our Knowledge comes not 
only fhort of the Reality of Things, but even of the Extent of our own Ideas. 
Tho’ our Knowledge be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed tlicm either in 
Extent or Perfedion ; and tho’ tlicle be very narrow Bounds, in refped of the 
Extent of All Being, and far lliort of what we may juftly imagine to be in 
fome even created Underftandings, not ty’d down to the dull and narrow In- 
formation is to be receiv’d from fome few, and not very acute ways of Per- 
ception, fuch as are our Senfes ; yet it would be well with us if our Knowledge 
were but as large as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Inquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever fliall be 
in this World refolv’d Nevertheleie I do not queftion but that humane Know- 
ledge, under the prefent Circumftances of our Beings and Conftitutions, may 
be carry ’d much farther than it hitherto has been, if Men would lincerely, and 
with freedom of Mind, imploy all that Induflry and Labour of Thought, in 

improving 
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improving the means of difcotcring Truth, which they do for the colouring or 
fupport of Falfliood, to maintain a Syllcm, Intcrelt or Party they are once in- 
gag’d in. But yet after all, 1 chink I may, without Injury to human Perfection, 
be confident, that our Knowledge would never reach to all we might defire to 
know concerning thofe Idew: we have ; nor be able to furmount ail the Difficul- 
ties, and rcfolvc all the Queftions might arife concerning any of them. We 
have the Ideas of a Squat e, a Chcle, and Equality ; and yet, perhaps, fliall never 
be able to find a Circle equal ro a Square, and certainly know that it is fo. We 
have the Ideas ot Alatter and Thubug, but pollibly fhall never be able to know, 
whether any mere m-ucrial B-ing thinks, or no , it being impoflible tor us, by 
the Contemplation ot our own without Revelation, todifeover, wliether 
Omuipocenty has not given to fomc Syftems of Matter fitly difpos’d, a Power to 
perceive and tliink, or elfc join’d and fix’d to Matct.r fo difpus’d, a thinking 
immaterial Subflance : it being, in lefpedt of our Notions, nv.c much n <,re re- 
mote from our Compiehcnlion to conceive, that GOD can, if he plcafis, fu- 
peradd to Matter a Fucuky of Thinkintj, than that he fliould fuperadd to it 
anotiier Subft„nce, wi.h a Faculty of Thinking ; fince we ki.ow nor wiieiein 
Thinking confifts, nor lo what fort of Subitanccs t!ie Almighty has been pleas’d 
to give that Power, winch cannot be in any created Being, but mcicly by the 
good Pleafure and Bounty ot the Creator. For 1 fee no Contradiction in it, 
that the firll eternal thinking Being fliould, if he pleas’d, give to cerr..in Sy- 
ftems of created fenflefs Matter, put together, as he thinks fit, fome degrees of 
Seiilc, Peiceprion and Tiiought : Tlio’, as I think, I have prov’d, hh. 4 . cb. 10 . 
it is no lefs tlntn a Contradiction to luppofe Matter (wljich is evideiuly in its 
own nature void of Seiife and Thought) fliould Le tliar trcrnal firft rhinkiiig 
Being. What Certainty of Knowledge can any one have tha f .mc Percep' ons, 
fuch as V g. Pleafuie and Pain, fliould not be in fome Bodies diemfclve-, after 
a certain manner modify ’d and mov’d, as well as chat riicy fiiould be in an imma- 
terial Subftance, upon tlie Motion of the P,,ns of Body ? Body, as f.:r as wc can 
conceive, being able only to ftrike and aftea Body i and Motion; according to 
the utmoft reach of our Mas, being able to produce nothing but Motion : fo 
that when we allow it to produce Pleafure or Pain, or the I 'ea of a Colour or 
Sound, wc arc fain to quit our Rcafon, go beyond our A/cai, and attribute it 
wholly to tliC good Pleaiurc of our Maker. For lince wc muft allow he has an- 
nex’d Eftetts to Motion, wnich wc can no way conceive Motion able to pro- 
duce, wiiat rcafo.i have wc to conclude, that he could not order tiiem as well 
to be p.oduc d in a Sabjedit wc cannot conceive capable cf them, as well as in a 
Subj-ift wc cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any way opeiate upon ? 

1 fay not this, that I would any way Itlfcn the Belief of the Soul’s Immateriali- 
ty : 1 am not here fpcaking of Probability, but Knowledge ; and I tlni k not on- 
ly, that it becomes the Modefty of Philofophy not to pronounce magifiet .a'ly, 
where we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledge ; butalfii, tliii' it is 
of ufc ro us to difeern how far our Knowledge docs reach : for the ftatc we are 
at prefent in, not being that of Vifion, wc muft, in many things, content our 
fclvcs with Faith and Probability ; and in tlic prefent Queftion, about the Im- 
materiality of the Soul, if our Faculties cjnnot arrive at demon/trativc Cer- 
tainty, wc need not tlunk it ftrangc. All the great End.s of Morality and Reli- 
gion are well enough (ecur’d, without Phiiofophical Proofs ot the Soul’s Imma- 
teriality ; fince it is evident, that he who made us at firft begin ro fubfift here, 
fenfible intelligent Beings, and for fcveral years continu’d us in fuch a State, can 
and will reftore us to the like State of Scnlibiliry in another World, and make 
us capable there to receive the Retribution he has delign’d to Men, according 
to their Doings in this Life. And therefore ’tis not of fuch mighty ncceffity to 
determine one way or t’other, as fome over- zealous for or againft the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World believe. Who, 
either on the one Side, indulging too much their Thoughts immers’d altogether 
in Matter, can allow no Exiftence to what is not material ; Or who, on die 
other fide, finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, examin’d 
over and over again by the utmoft Intention of Mind, have the confidence to 
conclude, that Omniporency it felf cannot give Perception and Thought to a 
Subftance which has the Modification of Solidity. He that confiders how hard- 
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ly Senration is, in our Thoughts, reconcilcable to extended Matter j or Exi- 
ftence to any thing that hath no Extenfion at all, will confefs, that he is very 
far from certainly knowing what his Soul is. ’Tis a Point which feems to me 
to be put out of the reach of our Knowledge : And he who will give himfelf 
leave to confider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each Hypo- 
thefis, will fcarce find his reafon able to determine him fixedly for or againft the 
Soul’s Materiality. Since on which fide foever he views ir, cither as an unex- 
tended Subftance, or as a thinking extended Matter ; the D.fficulty to conceive 
cither , will, whilft cither alone is in his Thoughts, ftill drive him to the contra- 
ry fide. An unfair way which fomc Men take with themfclvcs : who, bccaufe 
of the unconceivablencfs of fomething they find in one, throw themfclvcs vio- 
lently into the contrary Hypothefis, iho’ altogether as unintelligible to an unby- 
afs*d Underftanding. This ferves not only to fhew the Weaknefs and Scan- 
tinefs of our Knowledge, but the infignificant Triumph of fuch fort of Argu- 
ments, which, drawn from our own Views, may fatisfy us that we can find no 
certainty on one fide of the Qiicftion j but do not at all thereby help us to Truth 
by running into the oppofitc Opinion, which, on examination, will be found 
clog’d with equal difficulties- For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is 
it, for the avoiding the feeming Abfurdities, and to him unfiumountablc Rubs 
he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, which is built on 
fomething altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote fiom his Comprehenfi- 
on ? ’Tis paft controverfy, that we liave in us fomething that thinks ; our very 
Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its being, tho’ wc inuft con- 
tent our fcivcs in the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is : and ’tis as vain to go 
about to be fceptical in this, as it is unrcafoiublc in moft other cafes to be poli- 
tive againft the being of any thing, becanfc wc cannot comprehend its Nature, 
For I would fain know what Subltancc cxifts, that has not fomething in it which 
manifeftly baffles our Underftandings. Other Spirits, who fee and know the Na- 
ture and inward Conftitution of things, how much muft they exceed us in Know- 
ledge } To which if wc add larger Comprehenfion, which enables them at one 
glance to fee the Conneftion and Agreement of very many Ideas, and readily fup- 
plies to them the intermediate Proofs, which wc by fingle and flow fteps, and 
long poring in the dark, hardly at laft find out, and are often ready to forget one 
before we have hunted out another ; we may guefs at fomc part of the Happi- 
nefs of fuperior Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating 
Sight, as well as a larger Field of Knowledge. But to return to the Argument 
in hand ; our Knowledge, 1 fay, is not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfcfti- 
ons of the Ideas wc have, and which wc employ it about, but even comes fhort 
of that too. But how far it reaches, let us now enquire. 

§. 7 , The Affirmations or Negations we make concerning the Ideas wc have, 
may, as 1 have before intimated in general, be reduc’d to thefe four forts, ws:,. Iden- 
tity, Co-exiftence, Relation, and real Exiftencc. I fliall examine how tar our 
Knowledge extends in each of thefe. 


i.OnrKnm- $. 8 , Ftrjl, As to Identity and Diver jity, in this way of the Agreement or Dif- 

our intuitive Knowledge is as jar extended as our Ideas them- 
Vifarattur there can be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not prefently, by 

Ideas. an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be different from any 
other. 


a. of Ct-exr p. Secondly, As to the fccond fort, which is the Agreement or Difagreement of 

lUtU * 9 ^ Co-exiflence j in this, our Knowledge is very fhort, tho’ in this con- 

fifts the greateft and moft material part of our Knowledge concerning Subftances. 
For our Ideas of the Species of Subflanccs being, as I have Ihew’d, nothing but 
certain Collections of fimple Ideas united in one Subjed, and fo co-cxilling toge- 
ther j V. g. Our Idea of Flame is a Body hoc, luminous, and moving upward j of 
Cold, a Body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fnfiblc : Thefe, 
or fomc fuch complex Ideas as thefe in mens Minds, do thefe two Names of the 
different Subftances, Flame, and Gold, ftand for. When wc would know any 
thing farther concerning thefe, or any other fort oif Subftances, what do we en- 
quire, but what other Qualities or Powers thefe Subftances have or have not ? 
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which is nothing clfc but to know what other fimplc Ideoi do or do not co-exift 
with thofe that make up that complex Idea ? 

§. xo, Thi.s, how weighty and conhderablc a part foever of human Science, is Bceaufe the 
yet very narrow, and fcarce any at all. The Reafon whereof is, that the (imple Comeaion he- 
Ideeu, whereof our complex Ideas of Subflanccs are made up, ate, for the mod 
part, fuch as carry with them, in their own Nature, no vifiblc neceflary Con- inkmwn. 
neftion or Inconliilcncy witli any other fimple Ideas, whofe Co-extjience with them 
we would inform our felves about. 

§. XI . 'J he Ideas that our complex ones of Subftanccs arc made up of, and Efpecially of 
about which our Knowledge concerning Subffances is rnoft employ’d, arc ti.ofe o! 
their :iicv}ulary Qualities : which depending all (as has been (hewn) upon the pri- 
mary Qualities of their minute and infcnfiblc Parrs ; or if not upon them, upon 
fomethn.g yet more remote from our Comprehenfion ; ’tis impoflible we fiiould 
know wliich have a necelVary Union or Iiiconfiftcncy one with another : For not 
knowing the Root they fpring from, not knowing what Size, Figure, and Tex- 
ture ot Paris tiicy arc, on which depend, and from which refult thofe Qualities 
whicn make our complex Idea of ( iold, ’tis impoffiblc we Ihould know what other 
Qualities refult horn, or arc incompatible with the fame Conditution of the in- 
fcnlible parts ot Gold ; and fo confequently muft always co-ex/fi with that com- 
plex Idea wo have of it, or elfc arc mconfiflent with it. 

§. 1 2. ficlides this Ignorance of the primary Qiialiries of the infeiifiblc Parts Decaufcalt 
of Bodies, uii wliich depend all their fccondary Qualities, there is yet another and ConneShon he- 
more incurable parr of Ignorance, which fets us more remote from a certain 
Knowledge of the Co-exi(hme or la-co-exi/lence (if I may fo fay) of different M at primary %ua- 
in the fame Subjedt : and that is, that there is no difcoverable Connection be- h tics, sundf- 
tween as\y feamdary Q_uiLty, and thofe primary Qttalitks which it depends on. coverahU. 

§. 13. Thactne Size, Figure and Motion of one Body fliould caufc a Change 
in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, is not beyond our Conception : 
the S.paration of the Parts of one Body upon the Intriilion of another j and the 
Chai'gc from R«.ll 10 Motion upon impulfe ; thefe, and the like, feem 10 us to have 
fome Connexion one with another. And if we knew tliele primary Qualities of 
Bodies, we might have reafon to hope we might be able to know a great deal 
more of thefe Operations of them one upon another : But our Minds not being 
able ro difcovcr any Connexion betwixt thefe jiri.mary Qualities of Bodies, and 
the Senfatiinis that arc produc’d in us by them, we can never be able to efiablilli 
certain and undoubted Rules of the Confcqucnccs or Co-cxijkme of any (econdary 
Qualities, tho’ we could difcovcr the Size, Figure or Motion of thofe invifiblc 
Parts which immediately produce them. We arc lb far from knowing what Fi- 
gure, Size or Morion of Parts produce a yellow Colour, a fweet Tafte, or a 
lharp S 'und, that wc can by no means conceive Jiow any Size, Figure or Motion 
of any Particles, can pofllbly produce in us the Idea of any Colour, fafte or Sound 
whatfoever ; there is no conceivable Comuliion betwixt the one and the other. 

§. 14. In vain therefore fliall wc endeavour to difcovcr by our Ideat (the only 
true way of certain and univerfal Knowledge ) what other Ideas are to be found 
conftantly join’d with that of our complex Idea of any Subllancc : fince wc nei- 
ther know the real Conflitution of the minute Parts on whicli their Qualities do 
depend; nor, did wc know them, could wc difcovcr any neceflary ConucHun be- 
tween them, and any of the fecondary Qualities : which is neceflary to be done 
before we can certainly know their necejjary Co-exifience. So that let our com- 
plex Idea of any Species of Subllanccs be what it will, wc can hardly, from the 
fimpk- Ideas contain’d in it, certainly determine the neceffary Co~ext{ience oi any 
other Quality whatfoever. Our Knowledge in all thefe Enquiries reaches very 
little farther than our Experience. Indeed fomc few ot the primary Quali- 
ties have a neceflary Dependence and viliblc Connexion one with another, as 
Figure necelfarily fuppofes Extenlion ; receiving or communicating Motion by 
impulfe, fuppofes Solidity. But tho’ thefe, and perhaps fome others of our Mas 
have, yet there are fo few of them, that have a vtfible Connexion one with ano- 
ther, that wc can by Intuition or Demonftration difcovcr the Co-ex iftcncc of 
very few of the Qualities arc to be found united in SubfUnces : and we arc left 
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oply ro the Afliflance of our Senfes, to nuke known tons what Qiialicics they 
contain. For of all the Qualities that are co e.\ fient in any Subjed, without tins 
Dcpeiiciancc and evident Connedion of their Liea^ one with anotiier, we cannot 
know certainly any two to co exifi any fin her than Experience, by our Senfes, 
informs us. Thus, tho’ we fee the yellow Colour, and upon trial find the Weight, 
MalJcablenefs, Fulibiliiy, and Fixednefs, that are united in a piece of Gold ; 
yet becaufe no one of thel'e Idim has anv evident Depeiidmue, or ricccfl'ary Con- 
nc<5tion with the other, we cannot certainly know, that wiiere any four of thtfc 
arc, the fifth will be there alfo, how liigiily probable foever it may be : bccaufe 
the higheft Probability amounts not to Certainty, without whicli there can be 
no true Knowledge. For this Co ex’ftcace c.n be no farther known than it is per- 
ceiv’d ; and 't cannot be perceiv’d, but eitiier in particular Siibjefts, by the 
Obfervarion of our Senfes, or in general, by the necclfary Comte^lwnoi the ideuf 
thcmfelves. 

of Repugnancy 15 . Af to Incmpatibility or Repugnancy to Co-exi/lencCy wc may know, that any 

$oC» exijtence gubjcd can have of each fort of prim ry Qualuics, but one particular at once ; 

V. g. each particular Extenfion, Figure, Mumber of Farts, Morion, excludes all 
other of each kind. The hke alfo is certain of all fenlible Ideas peculiar to each 
Senfe ; for whatever of each kind is prcicnt in any Subjed, excludes all other of 
that loit ; v. g. no one Subj 'd can have two Smells or two Colours at the fame 
time. 1 o this perhaps will be faid, has not an Opad, or the infufion of Lignum 
Niphiiticum, rVvo Colours at the fame time ? To winch lanfwer, tliat riicfe Bo- 
dies, to Eyes dificrenily plac’d, may at the fame c me afford d flcrent Colours : 
But 1 take liberty alfo ro fay, that to Eyes ditiercntly plac’d, ’cis different parts 
of the Oojed that refled the Particles of Light : And theretorc ’lis not tlic fame 
Parr of the Objed, and fo not the very fame Subjed, which at the fame time 
appears both yellow and azure. For ’ris as impofliblc that the very fame Particle 
of any Body fhoiild at the fame time ditferenrly modify or refled the Rays of 
Light, as that it Ihould have two different Figures and Textures at the fame 
time. 

OftheCt-exi- 1 5 . gut as to tbe Powers of Subfiances to change the fenfible Qualities of other 

jhnceof Pmeri which make a great part of our Enquiries about tiiem, and is no inconfi- 

way!^ dcrable Branch of our Knowledge ; I doubt, as to thefe, wliether our Knowledge 

yeaihes much farther chan our Experience ; or whether we can come to the difco- 
very of moftof thefe Powers, and be certain that they arc in any Subjed, by the 
Connedion with any of thofe Ideas which to us make its Elfeuce. B.caufe the 
Adive and Paflive Powers of Bodiev, ard their ways of operating, conlilting in a 
Texture and Motion of Parts, which wc cannot by any means come to difcover ; 
*tis but in very few cafes, we c.in be able to peiecn e rlieir Depciuiaiice on, or 
Repugnance to any of thofe Ideas which make our complex one of that fort of 
things. I have here inlfanc’d in the Corpufciilarian Hypothelis, as that which 
is thought to go fartheft in an intelligible Explication rfthe Qialities of Bodies ; 
and I fear the VVeaknefs of human Underltanding is fcarcc able to fubftitute ano- 
ther, which will afford us a fuller and clearer Difcovery of the neceffary Conne- 
dion and Co-exiflence of the Powers which arc to be obferv’d united in fevcral 
forts of them. This at leaft is certain, that which ever Hypothe/is be clearert: 
and trueft, (for of that it is not my bufinefs to determine) our Knowledge con- 
cerning corporeal Subltances will be very little advanc’d by any of them, till wc 
arc made to fee what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have a naejfury Comeciion or 
Repugnancy one with another ; which in the prelcnt State of Pliilofophy, 1 think, 
we know but to a very fmall degree : And 1 doubt whether, with thole Faculties 
wc have, we fliall ever be able to carry our general Knowledge (I fay not particu- 
lar Experience) in this part much farther. Experience is that which in this Part 
we muft depend on. And it were to be wifli’d that it were more improv’d. We 
find the Advantages forae Mens generous Pains have this way brought to the 
Stock of natural Knowledge. And if others, efpecially the Philofophcrs by Fire, 
who pretend to it, had been fo wary in their Obfervations, and fincerc in their 
Reports, as thofe who call themfelvcs Philofophcrs ought to have been ; our 
Acquaintanix with the Bodies here about us, and our Infight into their Powers 
and Operations} had been yet much greater. 
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§. 17. Tf we are at a lofs in relped of the Powers and Operations of Bodies, 

I think it is caiy to conclude, tue are much more in the dark m reference to Spiritt ; 
whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but what wc draw from that of our own, 
by refleding on the Operations of our own Souls within us, as far as they ean 
come within our Obfervation. But how inconfiderable a rank the Spirits that 
inhabit our Bodies hold amongft thofe various and poffibly innumerable kinds 
of nobler beings ; and how far fliort they come of the Endowments ai.d Per- 
feftions of Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite forts of Spirits above us ; 
is what by a tranlient liint, in another place, I have offer’d to my Reader’s 
Conllderation. 


§. 18. As to the third fort of our Knowledge, viz,, the Agrectnem or Difagrce- 3- of other 
tntnt of auy of our Ideas in any other Relation: This, as it is the largcii Field 
our Knowledge, fo it is hard to determine how far it may extend ; breaufe the 
Advances that arc made in this part of Knowledge, depending on our Sagacity ** 
in finding intermediate Ideas, that may flicw the Relamns and Habitudes of 
Ideas, whofc Co-exillence is not confider’d, ’tis a hard matter to tell wlicn we 
are at an cud of fuch Difcoverics ; and when Reafon has all rlic helps it is ca- 
pable of, for tile finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement or Difagrce- 
ment of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of Algib-.a cannot imagine the 
Wonders in this kind are to be done by it : and what farther Improvements 
and Helps, advantageous to other parts of Knowledge, tlie fagacious Mind of 
Man may yet find out, ’tis not cafy to determine. This at leall: I believe, that 
the Ideas of Quantity arc not thofe alone that are capable of Demonftrarion 
and Knowledge ; and that other, and perhaps more uleful parts of Contem- 
plation, would aflbrd us Certainty, if Vices, Paflions, and domineering interefi: 
did not oppofe or menace fuch Endeavours. 

The Idea of a Supreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodnefs and Wifdom, Morality 
whofc Workmanfliip we are, and on whom we depend j and the Idea of out f 
fclves, as underftanding rational Beings, being fuch as arc clear in us, would, 

I fuppofe, if duly confider’d and purfu’d, afford fuch Foundations of our Duty 
and Rules of Adlion, as might place Morality amongfl the Sciences capable of d'mon~ 
flration ; wherein 1 doubt not but from felf-evidcnt Propolitions, by iKccllary 
Confcqucnccs, as incontcllable as thofe in Mathcmaticks, the mealnres of Right 
and Wrong migiit be made our to any one that will apply himllU with the 
fame Indiltercr.cy and Attention to the one, as he does to tlie ocher of thefe 
Sciences. The Relation oi other Alodes may certainly be perceiv’d, as wallas 
thofe of Number and Extenfion : and 1 cannot fee why they flioiild not alfo be 
capable of Denionftration, it due Methods were thouglit on to examine or 
purfiie their Agreement or Dilagreemcnt. fi^lme there ts no Property, there is 
no liijtiflice, is a Propofition as certain as any Demonfiration in Euclid: For the 
Idea ot Property being a Right to any thing j and the Idea to which the name 
Injujhce is given, being the Invalionor Violation of that Right ,• it is evident, 
that ihel'e I.eas being thus eflablifh’d, and thefe Names annex’d to rliem, I can 
as certainly know this Propofition to be true, as that a Triangle has three An- 
gles equal to two right ones. Again, No Government alhmss abfolute Liberty : 

The Ideao( Government being the Effablifliment of Society upon certain Rules 


or Laws which require Conformity to them ; and the Idea of abfoliuc Liberty 
being for any one to do whatever he pleafes ; I am as capable of being certain 
of the Truth of this Propofition, as of any in the Mathcmaticks. 

§. ip. That which in this refped has given the advantage to the Ideas oirmthingi have 
Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty and Demon- "“'A 
flration, is, 

Firfl, That they can be fet down and reprefented by fenfible Marks, which DemonfiraZn. 
have a greater and nearer Correfpondence with them than any Words or Sounds Thiir complex. 
whatfoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Mtw in the 
and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Signification. An '^gZefentatiout 
Angle, Circle or Square, drawn in Lines, lies open to the View, and cannot be 
miftaken : it remains unchangeable, and may at leifure be confider’d and exa- 
min’d, and the Demonflracion be revis’d, and all the parts of it may be gone 
over more than once without any danger of the leaft change in the Ideas. This 
.cannot be thus done in moral Ideas, we have no fenfible Marks that refemblc 


them, 
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them, whereby we can fet them down ; we have nothing but Words to expreft 
tljcm by : wiiich tho’, when written, tliey remain the fame, yet the Ideas they 
Hand for may change in the fame Man ; and ’tts very fcldom that they are not 
ditfereiit in different Perfons. 

Suondlyy Another thing that makes the greater difBciilty in Ethicks, is, I'hac 
moral Ideas are commonly more complex than tliolc of i he Figuies ordinarily con- 
fidcr’d in Mathematicks. From whence thefe two Inconvenience?- tollcw : F/r/?, 
That their Names are of more uncertain bigiuficanon, the- pr cife ( olledtion of 
fimplc Ideas they Hand for not being fo eaiily agreed on, and lo the Sign that is 
us’d for them in Communication always, and in thinkii'?’ olcen, does net lUnidily 
carry with it the fame Idea. Upon which tlie Lme duorder, Confiifion and i:r- 
ror follows, as would if a Man, going to demonJ irate lomething of a Heptagon, 
Ciould in the Diagram he took to uo it, iea\ e out one of rhe Angles, or by ot er- 
fight make the Figure with one Ang-'-. more than the Name ortinuriiy imjxntcd, 
or he intended it fhould, when at liilt he tiiougiit of his Demonlluidon. Tiiis often 
happens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where the lame? 
Name being retain d, one Angle, i. e. one limplc Idea is left out or pia in, in the 
complex one (itill call’d by the fame name) more at one time than anotlicr. Se- 
condly, From the Complcxcdncfs of thefe moral Ideas, there loljows another In- 
convenience, viz,, that the Mind cannot calily retain iliofe precilc Combinations, 
fo exactly and perfectly as is neceffary in the F.xanunanon of the Habitudes and 
Corrcfpondeiicics, Agreements or Difagrccments, of levcral of them one v/ith 
another ; cfpecially where it is to be judg’d of by long Dedrxtions, and tiie In- 
tervention of fcvcral other complex IJeiis, to fhew ilic Agreement or Dilagrce- 
ment of two remote ones. 

The great help againft this which Mathematicians find in Diagrams and Fi- 
gures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, is very apparent, and the 
Memory would often have great dilficulty oclierwifc to retain them io exadtiy 
wliilll tlie Mind went over tlic Parts of them Hep by ftep, to examine their fevc- 
ral Corrcfpondeiicics. And tho’ in calling up a long Sum, either in Addition, Mul- 
t phtutton, or Divifion, every part be only a Progreflioii of the Mind, taking a 
view of Its own Ideas, and confidcring their Agreement or Difagrcement ; and 
the Refoltition of the Qiieftion be nothing but the Refulcof the whole, made up 
of fuch particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception : yet without fec- 
ting down the li veral parts by Marks, whofe precilc Significations arc known, 
and by Marks tliat Lilt and remain in view wlien’the Memory had let them go, it 
would bealmotl irapolfible to carry foinaiiy dirferentA/tw in mind, without con- 
founding or letting Hip foinc parts of the Reckoning, and thereby making all ouc 
Reafonings abouc it ufelcfs. In which calc, the (Cyphers or Marks help not the 
Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two tir more Numbers, their Equa- 
lities or Proportion? ; Thar, the Mind has only by intuition of its own Idetu of 
the Numbers thcmfelves. But the numerical Cliaiacters arc helps to the Memo- 
ry, to record and retain the feveral IJcm about whicli the Demonllration is madc^ 
whereby a Man may know how far his intuitive Knowledge, in furveying fevcrai 
of the particulars, has proceeded ; that fo he may without conftilion go on to 
wliar is yet unknown, and at laft have in one view before him the Refulc of all 
his Perceptions and Reafonings. 

Remedies of part of thefe Difadvantages in moral Afeax, which has made them 

thfe Diffhul. be thought not capable of Demonllration, may in a good meaftirc be remedy d 
tses, by Definitions, fetting down that Collebtion of (imple Ideas, which every Term 

fhall Hand for, and then ufing the Terms fteddily and conftantly for that pre- 
cife Collcftion. And what Methods Algebra, or fomething of that kind, may 
hereafter luggeft, to remove the other Difficulties, is not cafy to forctcl. Con- 
fident I am, that if Men would in the fame method, and with the fame indifte- 
rency, fcarch after Moral, as they do Mathematical Truths, they would find 
thena to have a ftronger Connettion one with anotiier, and a more nccellary 
Conlequence from out clear and diftintS; Ideas, and to come nearer perfect De- 
roonflration than is commonly imagin’d. But much ol this is not to be cx- 
peded, whilll the Dcficc of Eilecm, Riches, or Power, makes Men elpoufc the 
well-endow’d Opinions in falhion, and then feek Arguments either to make good 
their Beauty, or varnilh over and cover their Deformity : Nothing being fo 

beautiful 
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beautiful to the £yc, as Truth isxo the Mind ; nothing fo deform'd and irrecon- 
cilable to the Uiiuerftanding, as aLye. For tho’ many a Man can with fatisfa- 
^ ftion enough own a no very haiidfome Wife in his Bofom ; yet who is bold enough 
openly to avow, that he has cfpous’d a Falfliood, and receiv'd into his Brcaft fo 
ugly a thing as a c ? Wiiilll the Parties of Men cram their Tenets down all 
Mens throats, whom they can get into their power, v/ithout permitting them 
to examine their Trucli or Falfliood, and will not let Truth have fair play in 
the World, nor Men the Liberty tofearch after it ; what Improvements can be 
expeded of tiiis kind ? What greatet Light can be hop’d for in the moral Scien- 
ces ? The fubjed part of Mankind in moft places might, inftead thereof, with 
Egyptian Bondage c.spcd Egyptian Darknefs, were not the Candle of the Lord 
fet up by himfelt in Mens Minds, which it is impolfible for the Breath or Pow- 
er of Man wholly to extinguifh. 

§. 21. As to the fourth fort of- onr Knowledge, viz,, of the real actual Exiflence of rest Ex- 

of things, wc liavc an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiflence ; a demonflra- tftence: ve 
tive Knowledge of die Lxijlcnce of a God ; of the Exiflence of any thing elfe, we »» 
have no oti.cr but a feniitive Knowledge, which extends not beyond the 
prcll-nt to our Senfes. ' VoUjiZlvc/of 

§.22. Our Knowledge being fo narrow, as I have fhew’d, it will perhaps Gorf’/ ; ffwyj. 
give us fume I'.glit into the prefent State of our Minds, if we look a little into the rffome 
dark lidc, and take a view of c«)' . which being infinitely larger than 
our Knowledge, may Icrve much to the quieting of Difputcs, and Improvement 
of ufcful Knowledge ,- it difeovering how far we have clear and diftindt Ideasy 
confine our Tlimights within the Contemplation of thofe things that are within 
the reach of our Undcrltandings, and launch not out into that Abyfs of Darknefs 
(where we have not Eyes to fee, nor Faculties to perceive any thing) out of a 
Piefumption, that notliing is beyond our Comprchcnflon. But to be fatisfy’d of 
the Folly of fuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that knows any thing, 
know.s this in the firft place, riiat he need not feek long for Inilanccs of his Igno- 
rance. The meaneft and moft obvious things that come in our way, have dark 
Tides, that the quickeft Sight caniiot penetrate into. The clcarcft and moft en- 
larg’d Undcrftaiidings of thinking Men find thcmfelves puzzled, and at a lofs, in 
every particle ot Matter. We fliall the Icfs wonder to find it fo, when weconfi- 
dcr the Canfes of our Igmnance , which, from what has been (aid, I fuppofe, will 
be found to be chiefly thefe three : 

Fnjl, Want of /c/t'tij. 

Sccoiui!}, Want of a difcovcrabic Connefeion between the Idectsvrc have. 

Ihixlly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideoj. 

§.23. Fufly Tilt re are feme things, and thofe not a few, that we are igno-F,>y?,OHeC4»A 
rant of Idr ivant of Ideas, of it toantof 

Fuji, All thcfimpic Lkas we hav'c, arc confin’d fas I have fhewn) to thofe 
we receive from corporeal Objedts by SenfatioHy and from the Operations of 
own Minds as the O'o\ccx.^ oi Rejleclion. But how much thefe few and narrowly; erfJchxs 
Inlets are difproportiouate to the vaft u'holc Extent of all Beings, will not he piortuuixrlyve 
hard to ptrl'uadc thofe wlio arc not fo foolifli as to think their Span the meafurc 
of all things. What other funplc Ideas ’tis polTiblc the Creatures in other 
parts of the Univerfe may have, by the alfiftance of Senfes and Faculties more or 
perfedter than wc have, or difleren: from out’s, ’tis not for us to determine. 

But to fay, or think there are no fuch, bccaufc wc conceive nothing of them, is 
no better an Argument, than if a blind Man Ihould be pofitive in it, that there 
was no fuch thing as Sight and Colours, bccaufc he had no manner of Idea of 
any fuch th ug, nor could by any means frame to himfelf any Notion about 
Seeing. TJie Ignorance and Darknefs that is in us, no more hinders nor con- 
fines the Knowledge that is in others, than the Blindnefs of a Mole is an argument 
againft the Quick-fightcducfs of an Eagle. He that will confider the infinite 
Power, Wifdom, and Goednefs of the Creator of all things, will find reafon to 
think, it was not all laid out upon fo inconfidcrable, mean, and impotent a 
Creature, as lie will find Man to be ; who, in all probability, is one of the 
loweft of all intcllcdiial Beings. What Faculties therefore other Species of 
Creatures have to penetrate into the Nature and inmoft Conftitutions of 
things, what Idects they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 
Vol. I. L 1 
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not. This wc kiiow% and certainly find, thatf we want levcral other views ot' 
them, bcfidcs rhofc wc have, to make Difcov^rics of them more perfect. And 
we may be convinc’d that the Ideoi we can attain to by our Faculties, are very 
difpropoitionatc to things themfelves, when a pofitive clear diilinct one of Sub- 
ilance it fclfi which is the Foundation of all the reff, is conceard from us. 
But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part as well as Caufe of our Ignorance, 
cannot be defer ib’d. Only this, I think, 1 may confidently fay of it, that the 
inttllcdual and fcnfiblc VVorld, arc in this pcrfedly alike ; That that part, 
which we fee of cither of them, holds no proportion with what we fee not ; 
and whatfoever wc can reach with our Eyes, or oar Thoughts, of cither of them, 
IS but a point, almoft nothing in cemparifon of the reft. 

^ §.24. &coHd/j, Another great Cai.fe of Ignorance, is the uw;/ of Ideas tif m f 

the^r Remtc. ?/• dis the want of Jdects, which our Faculties are not able to give us, 

nefs i tr, fliuts US wholly from thofc views of things, wliich ’tis reafonablc to think other 
Beings, perfedter than we, have, of wiiicli we know nothing ; lo the want of 
Ideas 1 now fpeak of, keeps us rii ignorance of things we conceive capable of 
being known to us. Bulk, Figme, and Alotion, we have /r/o.ir oh But tho’ wc 
arc not without hlun of thele piimary Qiiaiities of Bodies in general, yet not 
knowing what is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the grcatcii; part 
of the Bodies of the Univerfe, wc arc ignorant of the fcvcral Powers, Etfica- 
cies, and Ways of Operation, whereby tlic Effeds, whicli wc daily fee, arc 
produc’d. Thcfc arc hid trom us in feme tilings, by being mretmte j and in 
others, by being too mmute. When wc cunlider the vaft diftance of the known 
and vifible parts of the World, and the Rcafons we have to think, tliat what 
lies within our ken, is but a fmall part of the immenfe Univerfe, we fliall then 
difeover an huge Ab)'fs of Ignorance. What arc t!ie particular F.ibricks of the 
great Malles ot Matter, which make up the whole llupcndous Frame of corpo- 
rc.1l Bcii.gs, how far they arc extended, wliat is their Morion, and how conti- 
nu’d Oi communicated, and what influence they have one upon another, arc 
Coiiteinplacicns that at firft giimpfe our Thoughts lolc themfelves in. If w'c 
naiTuvvour Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to tin’s little Canton, 1 
mean this Syftcm of oiir Sun, and the grolfcr Mafles of Matter, that viiibly 
move above it ; what fcvcral forts of Vegetables, Animals, and inicllcdual cor- 
poreal Beings, infinitely difi'erent from thofe of our little fpot of Earth, may 
there probably be in the other Planers, to the knowledge of which, even of their 
outwaiu I'jgurcs and Parts, we can no way attain, wlijlft wc arc confin’d to 
this Earth ; there being no natural Means, cither by Senlation or Reflection, to 
convey their certain Ideas into our Minds ? They are out of the reach of thofc 
Inlets of all onr Knowledge ; and what forts ot Furniture and Inhabitants thole 
Manlioiis contain in them, we cannot fo much as griefs, much lefs have clear and 
diftind: Ideas of them. 

§. 25. If a great, may, far the greateft part of the fcvcral Ranks of Bodies in 
BtcMfeof the Univerfe, efcape our notice by their Remotenefs, there arc others that are 
their Mmute’’ j(;f<; conceal’d from US by their Thcfe infenlible Corpufclcs being 

the adtive Parts of Matter, and the great Inftriiments of Nature, on v.diich de- 
pend not only all their fecondary Qualities, but alfo moft of their natural Ope- 
rations; our want of precife diliintt Ideas of their primary Qualities, keeps us 
in an incurable Ignorance of what wc defirc to know about tlicra. I doubt not 
but if wc could difeover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Moiion of the minute 
conftituent parts of any two Bodies, wc flioiild know without trial fcvcral of 
their Operations one upon another, as we do now the Properties of a Square or 
a Triangle. Did wc know them echanical Aft'edtions of the Particles of Rhti- 
harli, Hemlock, Opium, Rndz Man, as a Watch-Maker, does thofe of a Watch, 
whereby it periorms its Operations, and of a File w-hich by rubbing cn them 
will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels j wc fliould be able to tell before- 
hand, that Rhutaih will purge, Hemloek ki\], and O/’/z/w make a Man fleep, as 
well as a Watch-make, can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ballancc 
will keep the Watch from going, till it be remov’d ; or that fome fmall part of 
it being rubb’d by a File, the Machine would quite lofe its Motion, and the 
Watch go no more. The dilfolvingof Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua 
Bjigiaf and not vice verfa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than 

it 
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it is to a Smith to undcrftand whyVhe turning of one Key will open a Lock, and 
not the turning of another. But wliilfi: we are deliitute of Seni^ acute enough 
. Wifcovcr the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Idem of Aeir mecha- 
nTC!iT Afk-dions, we nuift be content to be ignorant of their Properties and 
ways of Operation ; nor can wc be aCfur’d about them any farther, than fome 
tew trials we make, arc able to reach. But whether they will fuccccd again ano- 
tiicr time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of uni- 
vcrlal Truths concerning natural Bodies : and our Reafon carries us herein very 
liltle beyond particular matter of fad. ^ 

§. z6. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far foever human Induftry 
may advance ufeful and experimental PJiilofophy m phyftcal tlmgt, fuemifical 
Ihll be out of our reach ; becaufc wc want perfed and adequate ofthofe”' 
very Bodies which are neareft to us, and moft under our command. Thofe 
which wc have rank’d into Clafles under names, and we think our fclves beft ac- 
quainted with, we have but very imperfed and incomplcat Idem of. Diftind Ide- 
as of the (evcral forts of Bodies that fall under the examination of our Senfes, per- 
haps we may have : but adequate Ikas, I fufped, we have nor of any one amongft 
them. And tho’ the former of thefe will ferve us for common Ufe and Difcourlc, 
yet whilll we want the latter, we arc not capable of ftmttifaal Knowledge ; nor 
Hull ever be able to difeover general, inftrudive, unqucftionable Truths concern- 
ing them. Ceituiiity and Demonfliation arc things wc muft not, in thefe matters, 
pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taftc, and Smell, and other fenfiblc (fa- 
brics, we have as clear and diftind Ideas of Sage and Hemlock, as we hav^f a 
Circle and a Triangle : But haying no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities 
of the minute Parts of cither of thefe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, wc cannot tell what efteds they will produce ; nor when 
we fee thofe effeds, can we fo much as guefs, much Icfs know, their manner of 
produdion. Thus having no Ideas of the particular mechanical Afedions of the 

minute Parts of Bodies that are within our view and reach, wc are ignorant of 
their Conftitutions, Powers, and Operations : and of Bodies more remote, we 
are yet more ignorant, not knowing fo much as their very outward Shapes, or 
the fcnliblc and grofler parts of their Conftitutions. 

§. 27. This, at firll light, will Ihew us how difproportionate our Knowledge Much left «f 
is to the whole extent even of material Beings ; to which if we add the ConfidV 
ration of that infinite Number of Spirits that may be, and probably are, which 
arc yet more remote from our Knowledge, whereof we have no cognizance, nor 
can tramc rooiiv fclvcs any diftind Ideas of their fcveral Ranks and Sorts, we fhall 
find this caufe of Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obfeurity, al- 
moft the whole Intclledual World ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World 
than the material. For baring fomc very few, and thofe, if I may fo call them, 
fupcrficial Ideas of Spirit, which by refledion we get of our own, and from thence 
the beft wc can colled of the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Au- 
thor of them and us and all things j wc have no certain Information, fo much as 
of the Exiftence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. Angels of all forts are na- 
turally beyond our difcovery : And all thofe Intelligences, whereof ’tis likely 
there are more Orders than of Corporeal Subftances, are things whereof our na- 
tural Faculties give us no certain account at all. That there are Minds and think- 
ing Beings in other Men as well as himfelf, every Man has a Rcalbn, from their 
Words and Adions, to be fatisty’d: And the Knowledge of his own Mind can- 
not fiiffer a Man, thar conlidcrs, to be ignorant, that there is i GO D. But 
that there are degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great GOD, who 
is there that by his own Search and Ability can come to know Much Icfs have 
wc diftind Ideas of their diflerent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and fe- 
vcral Conftitutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and from us. 

And therefore in what concerns their different Species and Properties, we arc 
under an abroliite ignorance. 

$. 28. Secondly, Wh.'it a fmall part of the fubftantial Beings that arc in the Vni- Sectndly,mnc 
verfe, the want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we have feen. In the *^ * difiovera- 
next place, another caufe of Ignorance, of no Icfs moment, is a want of a 
vesalsle ComieSlion between thofe Ideas we have; For wherever we want that.^^w '** 
Vol. I. LI 2 we 
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we are utterly uncapablc of univerfal and cemin Knowledge; and are, as in the 
former cafe, left only to Obfervation and Experiment : which, how narrow 
and confinX,it how far from general Knowledge, we need not be told. I fliall 
give fome few Inftanccs of this caufe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. 
evident that the Bulk, Figure, and Motion of fevcral Bodies about us, produce 
in us fevcral Senfations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taftes, Smells, Pleafure and 
Pain, &c. Thefe mechanical Afl'edions of Bodies having no affinity at all with 
thofe Ideoi they produce in us (there being no conceivable Connexion between 
any Impulfe of any fort of Body, and any Prcccption of a Colour, or Smell, 
which we find in our Minds) we can have no diftind Knowledge of fuch Opera- 
tions beyond our Experience ; and can reafon no otherwife about them, than as 
effeds produc’d by the Appointment of an infinitely wife Agent, which perfcdly 
furpafs our Comprehenfions. As the Ideas of fenfible fccondary Qiialities which 
we have in our Minds, can by us be no way deduc’d from bodily Caufes, nor any 
Correfpondence or Conned.ion be found between them and thofe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience fliews us) produce them in us : fo on the other lide, 
the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconceivable. How any 
Thought fliould produce a Motion in Body, is as remote from the Nature of 
our Idem, as how any Body fliould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it 
is fo, if Experience did not convince us, tlie Confidcration of the things them- 
fclvcswould nevcrbeable in the leaft todifeover to us. Thefe, and the like, 
tho’ they have a conftant and regular Connedion, in the ordinary courfc of 
things ; yet that Connedion being not difcoverable in the Idem themfelves, 
which appearing to have no neceifary depcndancc one on another, we can attri- 
bute their Connedion to nothing elle but the arbitrary Determination of that 
All-wife Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 
wholly above our weak Underftandings to conceive. 
itifitncei. $• 25?. In fome of our there are certain Relations, Habitudes, and Con- 

nediotis, fo vifibly included in the Nature of the Idem themfelves, that we 
cannot conceive them feparable from them by any Power whatfoever. And in 
thefe only wc are capable of certain and uni verfal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of 
a right-lin’d Triangle necefl'arily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to 
two right ones. Nor can we conceive tliix Relation, this Connection of thefe 
two Idem, to be poffibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary Power, which 
of choice made it thus, or could make it otherwife. But the Coherence and 
Continuity of the Parts of Matter ; the Produttion of Senfation in us of Co- 
lours and Sounds, &c, by Impulfe and Morion ; nay, the original Rules and 
Communication of Motion being fuch, wherein wc can difeover no natural 
Connedion with any Idem wc have, wc cannot but aferibe them to the arbi- 
trary Will and good Pleafure of the wife Archited. 1 need nor, I think, here 
mention the Remrredion of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and fuch otlier things, which are by every one acknowledg’d to depend wholly 
on the Determination of a free Agent. The things that, as far as our Obfet- 
vation reaches, we conflantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude do 
ad by a Law fet them; bur yet by a Law that we know not: whereby, tho’ 
Caufes work fteddily, and Efteds conflantly flow from them, yet their Cowie- 
Hions and Dependencies being not difcoverable in our Idem, we can have but an 
experimental Knowledge of them. From all which ’tis eafy to perceive what a 
darknefs wc are involv’d in, how little ’tis of Being, and the things that arc, 
that wc arc capable to know. And therefore we fliall do no Injury to our Know- 
ledge, when we modeflly think with our felves, that we are fo far from being 
able to comprehend the whole Nature of the Univerfe, and all the things con- 
tain’d in it, that we are not capable of a philofophical KnmUdge of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us : concerning their fecondary Qualities, 
Powers, and Operations, wc can have no univerfal Certainty. Several Efie&s 
come every day within the Notice of our Senfes, of which we have fo far fenji- 
tive Knowledge ; but the Caufrs, Manner, and Certainty of their Produdion, 
for the two foregoing Reafons, we mufl be content to be ignorant of. In thefe 
we can go no farther than particular Exl^ricnce informs us of matter of fad^ 
and by Analogy to guefs what E^ds the like Bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. But as to a perfrd Science of natural Bodies (not to mention fpi- 

ritual 
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ritual Beings) we are, I think, fo Ar from being capable of any fuch thing, that 
I conclude it loft labour to feck aftei it. 

§.30. Thirdly, Where we have pdequate and where thedf is a certain 
Siad.difcoverabIe Conneftion between them, yet we are often ignorant, for want 
of tracing thofe Ideas which we have, or may have j and for want pf finding out **’ 
thofe intermediate Ideas, which may fhew us what Habitude o$ Agreement or 
Difagreement they have one with another. And thus many are ignorant of ma- 
thematical Truths, not out of any Imperfeaion of their Faculties, or Uncertain- 
ty in the things themfclves ; but for want of Application in acquiring, examin- 
ing, and by due ways comparing thofe Ideas. That which has moft contributed 
to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding our their Relations, and Agree- 
ments or Difagreements one with another, has been, 1 fuppofe, the ill ufe of 
Wards. It is impolEblc that Men Ihould ever truly feek or certainly difeover the 
Agreement or Difagrccmcnt of Ideas themfelves, whilft their Thoughts flutter 
about, or ftick only in Sounds of doubtful and uncertain Significations. Mathe- 
maticians abftrading their Thoughts from Names, and accuftoming themfelves 
to fet before their Minds the Ideas themfelves that they would confider, and not 
Sounds inftead of them, have avoided thereby a great part of that Perplexity, 
Puddering, and Confufion, which has fo much hinder^ Mens progrefs in other 
parts of Knowledge. For whilft they ftick in Words of undetermin’d and uncer- 
tain Signification, they are unable to diftinguifh True from Falfe, Certain from 
Probable, Confiftent from Inconfiftent, in their own Opinions. This having 
been the Fate or Misfortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, the Increaie 
brought into the Stock of real Knowledge, has been very little, in proportion to 
the Schools, Difpures, and Writings, the World has been fill’d with ; whilft Stu- 
dents, being loft in the great Wood of Words, knew not whereabout they were, 
how far tlicir Difcovcrics were advanc’d, or what was wanting in their own or 
the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men in the Difeoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thofe of the inrciiedtual World, involv’d all in theobfeurity 
of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and 
Voyages, Theories and Stories of Zones and Tydes, raultiply’d and difputed ; 
nay. Ships built, and Fleets fet out, would never have taught us the way beyond 
the Line ; and the Antipodes would be ftill as much unknown, as when it was 
declar’d Hcrcfy to hold there were any. But having fpoken fufEciently of Words, 
and the ill or carclcfs ufe that is commonly made of them, I fliall not fay any 
thing more ol it here. 

§.31. Hitherto we have examin’d the Extent of our Knowledge, in refpeft of Extmt in rt~ 
the fcvcr.tl forts of Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, in re/peti 
UniverjaUty, which will alfo defer vc to be conuder’d ; and in this regard, 

Knowledge follows the Nature ol our ideas. If the Ideas arc abftrad, whofe 
Agreement or Diragreemcat we perceive, our Knowledge is univerfal* For what 
is knov»n ol fuch general Ideas, will be true of every particular thing, in whom 
that Eflence, t. e. that abftrad Idea is to be found ; and what is once known of 
fuch Ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general Know- 
ledge, we muft fearch and find it only in our own Minds, and ’tis only the exa- 
mining of our own Ideas, that furnilheth us with that.Truths belonging to Efl'ences 
of things (that is, to abftrad Ideas) arc eternal, and are to be found out by the 
Contemplation only of thofe Elfcnces : as the Exifteiice of things is to be known 
only from Experience. But having more to fay of this in the Chapters where ) 
ihall fpcak of general and real Knowledge, this may here fufficc as to the Uni- 
verfality of our Knowledge in general. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Reality of Knowledge, 

I. T Doubt not but my Reader by this Time may be apt to think, that I 
J[ have been all this while only building a Caftle in the Air ; and be ready 
to lay to me. To what purpofe all this ftir ? Knowledge, fay you, is only the Pcrccp- -// 6»rt vi, 

tion/&v. 
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tion of the Agreement or Difagreement of four own Ideas : but who knows 
what thofc I'ieae may be ? Is there any thin^' fo extravagant, as the Imagina- 
tions of Mcn'» Brains ? Where is the Head wat iias no Chimera’s in it ? Or if 
there be a fob^ and a wife Man, what difference will there be, by your RtiiBi 
between his Knowledge and that of the moft extravagant Fancy in the World ? 
They both have t\\ck Ideas ^ and perceive their Agreement and Difagrcemcnt one 
with another. If there be any difference between them, the advantage will be 
on the warm-headed Man's fide, as having the more Ideas, and the more lively: 
And fo, by your Rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be true, that all 
Knowledge lies only in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrecment of out 
own Ideas, the Vifions of an Enthufiaft, and the Rcafonings ot a fober Man, 
will be equally certain. 'Tis no Matter how things arc j fo a Man obferve but 
the Agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Triirii, 
all Certainty. Such Cattles in the Air, will be as ttrong Holds of Truth, a^ 
the Demonttrations of Euihd. That an Harpj^is not a Centaur, is by this way 
as certain Knowledge, and as much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Ciiclc. 

But 0/ vshat ufc I ( ad this fine Kitvzvkdge of Mens own Imagmatmts, to a Man that 
enquires after tlie reality ot things? It matters not what Mens Fancies arc, 'tis 
the Knowledge of Things that is only to be priz’d ; 'tis this alone gives a Va- 
lue to our Rcafonings, and Prelercncc to one Man’s Knowledge over anotliei’s, 
that it is of Things as they really arc, and not of Dreams and Fancies, 
An(w.m/o, To which I anlwer, That it our Knowledge of our IdcLis terminate in 

Ideas^ ’them, and reach no farther, where there is fomething farther intended, our 
moft ferious Thoughts will be of little more ufe, than tlie Reveries of a crazy 
Brain and the Truths built thereon of no more weight, than the Difcourfcs of 
a Man who fees things dearly in a Dream, and with great alfurance uttcis 
them. Bur, I Jiopc, before I have done, to make it evident, that this way of 
Certainty, by tlie Knowledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare 
Imagination: and, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of general 
Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elfc. 

§. 3. 'Tis es'idcnt, the Mind knows not Things immediately, but only by the 
intervention of the Ideas it has of them. Our Knowledge therefore is real, only 
fo far as there is a Conformity between our Ideas and the Reality of Thmgs. 
But what {ball be here the Criterion? Howfhall the Mind, when it perctnes no- 
thing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things thcmfclvcs > This, 
tho’ It feems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, there be two forts of Mas, 
that, we may be afiur’d, agree with Things. 

§. 4. Firft, The firft are Ample Ideai, which fince the Mind, as has been 
fliew’d, can by no means make to it felf, mutt nccdfarily be the Produd of 
Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, and producing therein thofc 
Peiceptions which by the Wifdom and Will of our Maker they are ordain’d 
and adapted to. From whence it follows, that jlmph Ideas n/eaot FiBiom oi 
our Fancies, but the natural and regular Produftions of Things without lus, re- 
ally operating upon us, and fo carry with them all the Conformity which is in- 
tended, or which our State requires : For they reprefent to us Things under 
thofc Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are 
enabled to diftinguifh the forts of particular Subftances, to difeern the ftates 
they arc in, and fo to cake them for our Neccffitics, and apply them to our 
Uics. Thus the Idea of Whitenefs, or Bicternefs, as it is in the Mind, cxaftly 
anfwering that Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with things vvithout us. And this 
Conformity between out fimple Ideas, and the Exiftence of Things, is fulfieient 
tor real Knowledge, 

0.. AlUmpUx %. <). Seiondly, All our complex Ideas, except thofe of Sul> flames, being A) ih- 
Ueu, except of types of the Mind’s own making, not intended to be the Copies of any thing, 
SubftMKti. jjQj referr’d to the Exiftence of .iny thing, as to their Originals, cannot want any 
Conformity necejfary to real Knowledge. For that which is not defign’d to reprefent 
any thing but it felf, can never be capable of a wrong Reprefentation, nor mif- 
lead us from the true Apprehenfion of any thing, by its Diflikenefs to it ; and 
fneh, excepting thofe of Subftances, are all our complex Idecu : Which, as I 
have Chew’d in another place, are Combinations of Ideae, which the Mind, by 
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its free Choice, puts together, without con/idering any Connefifon they have in 
nature. And licnce it is, that in all tliefe forts the Jdea 6 themfelves are conli- 
^er’d as tiie Anljctypo, and things tjj otlierwifc regarded, but as^cy arc con- 
li^ialSble to them. So liiat we cannot but be infallibly cerraii)| that all the 
Knowled-’e we attain concerning thefe JdeM, is real, and reaches JTJiings them- 
felvcs j becaulc in all our Thoughts, Reafonings and Uiftouikyof this kind, 
wc intend tilings no farther than as they are conlormable to ouv/i'duv. So that 
in thefe wc cannot mils r La certain and undoubred reality. 

§. 6 - 1 doubt not but it will be eahly granted, that tlic Km-volcds^e we have of 
Muthimiiiiud I'lUthi, a not only certain, but real Khovjledge ; and not the bars ^^'..7 »/ 
empiy Vilion ot vain iniignificant of the Brain ; And >ct, if we will 

conliucr, wc fliall hiid that 11 is only of out own Lle.’i. The Matile!nallClan*'‘'‘^•''^s:^• 
coiiliders the Truth and Projterties belonging to a Rectangle, or Circle, only as 
they aie in Idea in Iiis own Mind. For ’tis pofliblc he never found cithei of 
them cxifting nKulumatica'ly, i.e. prccifcly true, in his Life. But yet the 
Knowledge in lias or any Tmrl.s or Properties belonging to a Ciiclc, or any 
Other maciitmacical l-iguix, are ncvcrihclcfs true anti certain, even ot real 
things txillnig ; -bceaulc real tilings are no farther concern’d, nor intcndtd to 
be meant by any fucii Piopoliiion.s, than as things really agree to thole Anhe- 
t)pc^ in his Mil d. Is it nuc ol the hUu of a 'I.ningh, ih,.t its tlircc AngKs arc 
ct] la! to two right ones ? It istraealloof aL'huihgk, wl.tiLver 11 really cxills. 
Whatever other Figure cxilb, that is not csadtly aiifwciable to that Idea of a 
Tiiaagjc in his Mind, is ; ot at all concern’d in that Propoliiion ; And thetelorc 
he is certain all his Knowledge coiiceining Inch Ltm, is real Knowledge ; betaufe 
intending things no farther than they agree worn t],ofe his LUui, he is luic wri at 
he know'.s concerning rhofe Figures, wditn they haic hax<.\y aa Lkal Lxijkitte 
in his Mind, will hold true of them alfo, wdicn they have a real Lxiftence in 
Matter; his Conlidcrati.ci being barely of tliofc Figurer, which arc the lame, 
vtdiercvcr or howcvci they exilt. 

7. And hence it lotlows, that moral Knovc' edge is as eapabk of ,cal Cataiutyy 
as Mathcnniticks. For Certainty being but the Pei cepnon ol die Agieement or 
!l)jl.igreement ot oiir Lkai , and Demonltianon nothing but ti.e Perception of 
fiich Agieemenr, by the p/i-rvcnrion ot other AAii;, or Mediums ; one niotul 
Liuii, as well as mathematical, being Anhtypn rhcmiclvcs, and (o adequaie 
and compleat yde-io ; ail ili^ Av,i‘eement or Diiagreement, vvhieii we lhall had la 
them, will prodiif e real Ki.owkd,e, as well u' in mathematical F.gures. 

C 8. For the attaining ol Kao-xledge unci Certainty, it is icquifite that we li.ivc 
determin’d Ideat ; and to make our K lowledge real, it is requilitc diat the A/t.o 
anfwer their Arthuyfes. Nor let i. be wonoer’d, that I place the Certanit}' ol 
our Knowledge in the Conliueiation of our Ideas, warh io little Care and Regaid 
(as it may leem) to the real txillencc of Things : Since medt ot thole Difcour- 
fes, which tai.e np the Thongiits, and engage the Dilpiucs of cliofe wiio pre- 
tend to make it their Bulinefs to enquire after Truth and Certainty, will, 1 pie- 
fume, upon e.varnination, be found to be .iwrir/ and Notions in 
which Exiftcncc is not at all concern’d. All the Difcourfes of the Mathemati- 
cians about the fquatitig of a Circle, Coniek Seedons, or any other pair ot Ma- 
thematicks, tohcernnit ih.e Exillthec of any ot ciiofe Figures ; but their Demon- 
ftration.s, wlueh depend on theit A/oir, are the fame, whether tiicre be any 
Square or Circle cxilting in the World, or no. In the fame manner, the Truth 
and Certainty of mmal Dilcourfcs abltrads from the Lues ot Men, and the 
Exiftence of thofe Vertucs in the World wheicof they treat. Nor arc fuliy's 
Offices lefs true, btcaule there is no Body in the World that exadtly pr.ictifcs 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a vertuoiis Man winch he has given us, 
and which exillcd no where, when he writ, but in LUa. It it be true in Specu- 
lation, i. e. in Idea, that Mauler dfervei Death, it will alfo be true in reality 
of any Aiftion that exilis contormablc to that Lha ot Murder. As for other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propolition conecins them not. And tiuis it is of 
all otlier Species of Tilings, whicn have no other EHcncc but thofe Ideas wincii 
are in the Minds of Men. 

§. p. But it will here be faid, that if moral Knowledge be plac’d in the Contem- 
plation of our own moral Ideas, and thofe, as other Modes, be of our own 

main I g, 
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Ntrvillitie making, what ftrangc Notions will there be of Jufike and Temperance ? '^hit 
Ufstrut or Confulion of Vertucs and Vices, if every one may make what Ideas of them he 
plc^fcs ? Confulion nor Diforder in th<4 things therafclves, nor the Reafon- 
!ir« V *«**»» togs about tlj^m ; no more than (in Mathematicks ) there would be a 
making and bance in the Dcmonftration, or a Change in the Properties of Figures, and their 
Turning. Relations ondto another, if a Man fhould make a Triangle with four Corners, 
or a Trapei^ium with four right Angles ; that is, in plain Engliff), change the 
Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, which Mathematicians call 
ordinarily by another. For let a Man make to himfelf the Idea of a Figure 
with three Angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleafe, Eqnila- 
terum or Trapezium, or any thing clfe, the Properties of, and Demonflrations 
about that Idea will be the fame, as tf he call’d it a ReBangular Triangle. I con- 
fefs the change of the Name, by the impropriety of Speech, will at firll dif- 
turb him, who knows not yffhaildea it Hands for; but as foon as the Figure is 
drawn, the Confcqucnces and Demonftration are plain and clear. Juft the fame 
is it in moral Knowledge, let a Man have the Idea of taking from others^ wirh- 
out their Confent, wliat their honeft Induftry has poftefs’d them of, and call 
this yuftke, if he pleafe. He that takes the Name here without the l^a put to 
it, will be miftaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name : But 
ftrip the Idea of that Name, or take it fuch as it is in the Speaker’s Mind, and 
the fame Things will agree to it, as if you call’d it Injnllue. Indeed wrong 
Names in moral Difeourfes breed ufually more Dilorder, becaufc they are not 
fo ealily redify’d as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once drawn and ften, 
makes the Name ufclefs and of no Force. For what need of a Sign, when the 
thing lignify'd is prefent and in view ? But in moral Names that cannot be fo 
ealily and fliortly done, becaufc of the many Decompolitions that go to the 
making up rlie complex Ideas of thofe Modes. But yet ibr all this, nufcaHmg of 
any of thofe Ideas., contrary to the ufual fignification of the words of that Lan- 
guage, hinders not, but that we may have certain and demonftrative Knowledge 
of their feveral Agreements and Difagreemejits, if we will carefully, as in Ma- 
thematicks, keep to the fame precife Ideas, and trace them in their feveral Re- 
lations one to another, without being led away by their Names, it we but 
feparate the Idea under confideraticn from the Sign that Hands for it, our Know- 
ledge goes equally on in the Difeovery of real Truth and Certainty, wliatcvcr 
Sounds we make ufe of. 

§. lo. One thing more wc arc to take notice of. That where GOD, or any 
d^ifiurh'nft other Law-maker, hath defin’d any moral Names, there they have made the El- 
tCctrtaifity of fence of that Spccics to which that Name belongs ; and there it is not fafe to ap- 
tJbe Knowledge, ply or ufe them othcrwife : But in other Cafes, 'tis bate Impropriety of Speech 
to apply them contrary to the common Ufage of the Councry. But yet even 
this too difturbs not the Certainty of that Knowledge, which is Hill to be had 
by a due Contemplation, and comparing of thofe even nick-nam’d Ideas. 

. r §. 1 1 • Thirdly, There is another fort of complex Ideas, which being referr’d to 

Su^anceshnvt without u!5, may difter from them, and fo our Knowledge about 

mt&£jr^rsJ-.' them may come fliorr of being real. Such are our Ideas of Subftauccs, whicli 
typts’wishout confifting of a Collection of fimplc Ideas, fuppos’d taken from the Works of 
Nature, may yet vary from them, by having more or different Ideas united in 
them, than arc to be found united in things themfelves. From whence it 
comes to pafs, that they may, and often do fail of being exattly conformable 
to things themfelves. 

SofnrnstUy §• ^2- I fay then, that to havc of which, by being con forma- 

sgret wish ble to things, may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, as in Modes, to 
thofe, fef nr put together fuch Ideas as have no Inconliftencc, tho’ they did never before fo 
: i;. the Ideas of Sacrilege ox Perjury, dec. were as real and true Ideas 
‘th^frenl before, as after the Exiftence of any fuch Faft. But our Ideas of Suhflances be- 
ing fuppos’d Copies, and referr’d to Archetypes without us, muft ftill be taken 
from fomething that does or has cxifttd ; they muft nor conftft of Ideas put to- 
gether at the plcafurc of our thoughts, without any real Pattern they were 
taken from, tho’ we can perceive no Inconliftencc in fuch a Combination. The 
reafon whereof is, becaufc we knowing not what real Conftitution it is of Sub- 
ftances, whereon our fimple Ideas depend, and which really is the Caufe of the 
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llrid Union of fome of them one with another, and the Exclufion of others ; 
there arc very few of them, that we can be fare are, or are not inconfilient in 
Nature, any farther than Experictee and fenfible Obfervation rMch. Herein 
^h^forc is founded the Reality of our Knowledge concerning Subjhncesy that all 
our complex Ideas oi them muft be fuch, and fuch only, as arc made up of fuch 
limplc ones, as have been difeover'd to co-exift in Nature. Antwur Ideas being 
dius true, though not perhaps, very exad Copies, are yet the ^jefts of real (as 
far as we have any) Knowledge of them. Which (as has been already flicwn) 
will not be found to reach very far ; liut fo far as it dues, it will ftill be real 
Knowledge. Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with 
others, will ftill be Knowledge. If thofe Ideas be abftract, it will be general 
Knowledge. But to make it real concerning Subltanccs, tlic Ideas mull be taken 
from the real Exiftcnce of things. Whatever fimple Ideas have been found to co- 
cxill in any Subflance, thefe wc may with confidence join together again, and lo 
make abllratt Idem of Siibftances. For whatever have once had an Union in Na- 
ture, may be united again. 

§.13. This, if wc rightly confidcr, and confine mt our Thoughts and abftrad /» 

Ideas to Names, as if there were, or could be no other Sorts of things than what 

kiiown Names had already determin’d, and as it werefet our, we fiiould 

of things with greater Freedom and Icfs Confulion than perhaps wc do. It mnd wt confine 

would poflibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous Fallhood, our Thoughts to 

if I fhould fay, that fome Changelings y who have liv’d forty Years together ^"”1" 

without any appearance of Reafon, arc fomething between a Man and a Beall 

Which Prejudice is founded upon nothing elfe but a falfc Suppofition, that thefe 

two Names, Man and Beafl, Hand for diftinit Species fo fet out by real Eflences, 

that there can come no other Species between them. Whereas if wc will ab- 

ftraft from thofe Names, and the Suppofition of fuch Ipecifick Elfcnccs made 

by Nature, wherein all things of the fame Denominations did exaclly and 

equally partake ; if we would not fancy that there were a certain number of 

thcle Efl'cnccs, wherein all things, as in Molds, were call and form’d, we fhould 

find that the Idea of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man without Reafon, 

is as much a dillind Idea, and makes as much a diftind Jurt of things from Man 

and Bead, as the Idea of the Shape of an j^/s with Reafon, would be different from 

cither that of Man or Beall, and be a Species of an Animal between, or dillind; 

from both. 

§. 14. Here every body will be ready to ask. If Changelmgs may be fuppos’d objeShn 
fomcching between Man and Beall, pray what arc they ? 1 anfwer, Changelings, • 
which is as good a Word to figuify fomething different from the Signification 
of MAN or BEAST, as the Names Man and Bead are to have Significa- 
tions different one from the other. This, well confidcr’d, would refolve this 
matter, and flicw my meaning without any more ado. But I am not fo unac- 
quainted with the Zeal of fome Men, which enables them to fpin Confequences,^*^’ 
and to fee Religion threaten’d whenever any one ventures to quit their Forms of 
Speaking, as not to forefee what Names fuch a Propolition as this is like to be 
charg’d with : And without doubt it will be ask’d. If Changclwgs are fomething 
between Man and Bead, what will become of them in the other World ? To 
which 1 anfwer, i. It concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own 
Mailer they Hand or fall. It will make their date neither better noi worfe, 
whether wc determine any thing of it or no. They are in the hands of a faith- 
ful Creator and a bountiful Father, who difpofes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opnions, nor diltingnilhes them according to Names 
and Species of our Contrivance. And wc that know fo little of this prefent World 
We are in, may, 1 think, content our fclves without being peremptory in defin- 
ing the different dates, which Creatures fiiall come into when they go off this 
Stage. It may fuffice us, that he hath made known to all thofe, who arc capable 
of liiftruftion, Dilcourfe and Reafoning, that they (hall come to an Account, and 
receive according to what they have done in this Body. 

§. 15. But, Secondly, I anfwer, Tlie Force of tiiefc mens Queftion (viz,. Will 
you deprive Changelings of a future State ? ) is founded on one of thefe two Sup- 
policions, which are both falfc. Thefirllis, That all things that have the out- 
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ward Shape and Appearance of a Man muft necellarily be defign’d to an immor- 
tal future Being after this Life : Or, fecondly, that whatever is of human Birth 
inufl be fo. fake away thcfe Imaginations, .ind fuch Qiiettions wiU be ground- 
lefs and ridicufous. I defire then thofe who think there is no more but an amrf 
dental diflerent^ between thcmfelves and ChangflingSf the Effence in botli being ex- 
actly the fame, ^|o conlidcr whetlicr they can imagine Immortality annex d to any 
outward Shape of {he Body j the very propofing it, is, Ifuppofe, enough to make 
tliem difown it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how muclr locvcr immers a 
in Matter, allow’d that ExceUency to any Figure of the grofs fenhble outward 
Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to it, or a neceHary Confequence of it ; or 
that any Mafs of Matter (honld, after its Diflolution here, be again rcftor d here- 
after to an cverlafting State of Senfe, Perception, and Knowledge, only bccaufe 
it was molded into this or that Figure, and had fuch a particular frame of its yi- 
fible Parts. Such an Opinion as this, placing Immortality in a certain fuperhcial 
Figure, turns out of Doors all conhderation of Soul or Spirit, upon whofc ac- 
count alone fome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, and 

others not. This is to attribute more to the ontfide than inude of things; to 

place the Excellency of a Man more in the external Shape of his Body, than in- 
ternal Perfections of his Soul : which is but little better than to annex the great 
and incUimable Advantage of Immortality and Lite cverlafting, which he has 
above other material Beings ; to annex it, 1 fay to the cut of his Beard, or the P a- 
fhionof his Coat. For this or tlui outward Make of our Bodies no more carries 
with It the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Paftiion of a Man sSuit gives 
him rcafonable grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make 
him immortal. ’Twill pcrliaps be faid, chat no body thinks that the S.iapc 
makes any thing immortal, but ’tis the Shape is the Sign of^a ranonal^Soul with- 


in, whicii is immortal. 1 wonder who made it the Sign of any Inch thing ; for 
barely faying it, will not make it fo. It w'ould require lome Proots to petfuade 
one of it* No Figure that I know fpeaks any fuch Language. For it may as ra- 
tionally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found 
no more Appearance or Aftion of Life than there is in a Statue, has yet never- 
thelcfs a living Soul in it, becaufe of its Shape ; as that there is a rational Soul in 
a ChaHgcltngt becaufe he has the Outfide of a rational Creature, when his ACtions 
carry far Icfs Marks of Rcafon with them, in the whole Courfc of his Life, than 
what are to be found in many a Bcaft. 

§. i6. But ’tis the llVue of rational Parents, and muft therefore be concluded 
to have a rational Soul. 1 know not by what Logiek you muff fo conclude. 
I am furc this is a Conclulion, that Men no where allow of. tor if they did, 
they would not make bold, as every where they do, to deftroy ill form d and 
mif-fliap’d Productions. Ay, but thcfe are fl/bw/icrf. Let tiiem be ib ; What 
will your driveling, unintelligent, intradfablc Chungeltng be ? Shall a DeleCt in 
the Body make a Monfta- • a Dcfcd in the Mind (the f^ar more Noble, and in 
the common Phrafe, the far more Ellenrial Part) not ? Shall the want of a Nofe 
or a Neck make a Munftcr^ and put fuch llVuc out of the ra. k of Men ; the 
want of Realon and Underftanding, not ? This is to bring all back again to what 
was exploded juft: now ; This is to place all in the Shape, and to take the 
Meafurc of a Man only by his Outfide. To fliew that, according to the 
ord nary way of Rcafoning in this matter. People do lay the whole firefs on 
the Figure, and refolvc the whole Effence of the Species of Kan (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreafonable foever it be, and how niuch fc- 
ever they difown it ; we need but trace tlieir Thoughts and Practice a lirtlc 
farther, and then it will plainly appear. The wdl-fliap’d Cbangelhig is a Man, 
has a rational Soul, tho’ it appear not ; this is paft doubt, fay you. Make the 
Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Nofc a little flatter than 
ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make the Face yet narrower, flat- 
ter, and longer, and then you arc at a ftand : Add ftill more and more of 
the Likenefs of a Brute to it, and let the Head be perfectly that of fome other 
Animal, then prcfcntly *tis a Monfler ; and ’tis Demonflration with you that 
it hath no rational Soul, and muft be deftroy’d. Where now (I ask) ffiall 
be the j’uft meafurc of the utmoft Bounds of that Shape, that carries with 
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it a rational Soul ? For fincc there 4 ave been human FoetttiS produc’d, half Bcaft, 
and half Man ; and orhers three patts one, and one part t’other ; ^d fo it is pof- 
rfHkrthey may be in all the varicty'of Approaches to the one or tIA other Shape, 
and may have Icveral degrees of Mixture of the Likenefs of a mTii or a Brute ; 

I would gladly know what arc thofc precife Lineaments, whi^ according to 
this Hypothelis, are, or ate not capable of a rational Soul lo b'v/jl(>in’d to them ? 

What fort of Outlidc is the certain Sign that there is, or i-. not fuch an Inhabi- 
tant within ? For till that be done, we talk at random ol M>» . and fhal! always, 

I fear, do fo, as long as we give our felves up to certain Sounds, and the Imagi- 
nations of fettled and fix’d Species in Nature, wc L:.o v not wo^c. But after 
all, 1 defire it may he confidcr’d, that tliofc who think tt.e> luae anfwer’d the 
Difficulty, by telling us, that a mif flup’d /w/w is a Afo/z/Zt;, run into the lame 
Fault they are arguing againft, by conflituting a Soccies between M it and Bcaft. 

For what elfc, 1 pray, is their Monllcr in th. cafe (if the woid MmlLv fignifies 
any thing at all) but Ibmetliiiig neiriicr Man nor Beail, bur j\irraking I'omcwhat 
of either? And juft (o is the daugeltu^ before mention’d So ncceflarj .s it to 
quit the common Notion of Species and Lftences, if we will rndy look into the 
Nature of things, and examine them, by what our Faeulties can dil'covcr in them 
as they cxift, and not by groundltfs l-’ancics, that have been taken up about 
them. 

§.17. 1 have mention’d this here, bccaufc I think wc cannot be too cautious Wards »ni 
that lVt>rd\ and Spiries, in the ordinary Notions which wc have been us’d to 
them, impofe not upon us. For I am apt to r..ink, tliercin lies one great obftacle 
to our clear and diftintt Knowledge, elpccialiy in reference to Subitanccs ; and 
from tiicnce has rofe a great part of the Difilculties about Truth and Certainty. 

Would wc accuftom om fclvcs ro fep..ntc our Contemplations and Reafonings 
from Words, we might, in a great nieafurc, remedy this Ii, convenience within 
our own Thoughts : But yet it would iiill diftui b i.s in our Difcourfe with others, 
as long as we retain’d the Opinion, that Species and their Lifcnces were any tiling 
elfe but our abftrad Idecu (inch as they arc) with Names annex d to them, to be 
the figns of them. 

§. 18. Wherever wc perceive the .A.grecment or Difagrecmcnt of any of out Recapitulation- 
IdeaSy there is certain Knowledge : and wherever we are furc thofc Idem agree 
with the reality of things, there is certain real Knowledge. Ot which Agree- 
ment of our Ueas with the reality of things, having licre given the Marks, 1 
think 1 have Ihewn wherein it is, that CenamUy seal Ce,iatnt), conhfts : Which, 
whatever it was to others, was, I confefs, to me herecuforc, one of thofc Dejide- 
rata which I found great want of. 


CHAP. V. 

Of Truth in general. 

§. 1. 1 XTIIAT is Truth, was an Enquiry many Ages fincc ; and it being that m>at Truth w. 

VV which all Mankind either do, or pretend to fcarch after, it cannot 
but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it conlifts-, and fo acquaint 
our frlvcs with the Nature of it, as to obferve how the Mind diftinguifhes it from 
FaHhood. 

§. a. Truth then feems to me, in the proper import of the Word, to fignify no- Aright joining 
thing but thejoinmg orfeparamg of Signs, as the things fgniira bs them, do agrte in 
difagree one mth amthes . 'Yhz jmuingot jeparatwgoili\'gni> Ikic meant, is wuatby iffs 'or Words. 
another name wc call Propofition. So that Truth properly belongs only to Pro- 
politions: whereof there are two forts, vtz.. Mental and Vcibalj as there arc 
two f rts of Signs commonly made ufeof, vtz,. Lleoi iind Words. 

§.3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is very necelfary to confider Truth Ksh.chmake 
of Thought, and Tkwi/j of Words, dillintUy one from another: but yet it ssmrneaiorvcr- 
very difficult to treat of them afunder. Bccaufc it is unavoidable, in xr^^Ltiugbalpropoptant. 
of mental Propofitions, to make ufe of Words: and then the Inilances given 
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oimnttal Proportions ccaft immediately to be barely Mental, and become Vetbal. 
For a metital I^opojition being nothing but a b;fre Conlideration of the IJeao, as 
they are in our Ij^irids ftripp*d of Names, they lofe the Nature of purely mental 
pofittonsy as foonii^s they are put into Words- 

4 . And thaj which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal Propofitiens 
jeparately, is, mofl Men, if not all, in their Thinking and Rcafonings with- 
in themfelvcs, mt ke ufe ol Words inllcad of Ideas ; ^t Icaft when the Subjed; of 
their Meditation contains in it corapk\ Ideas, Which is a great Evidence ol the 
imperfedion and Uncertainty of our Ideas oi that kind, and may, if attentively 
made ufe of, ferve for a Mark to fliew us, what arc tliofc things we lia\e clear 
and perfed eftablifli’d Ideas of, and what not. For if v.'c will cmiOiiily nblerve the 
way our Mind takes in Thinking and Rcafoning, we Hull find, 1 lupnole, ihac 
•when we make any Propolirions within our own Thoughts aboi i 11 'hue or Blaik, 
S’sxet or Btttery a Triangle ot iCtule, we can and often do frame xn oiir Minds 
the Ideas themfelvcs, without refleding on the Names. But when wc would con- 
lider, or make Propo/i xons about the more complex IdeiiSy as of a Aim, J/itnolf 
Fortitude, Glory, wc ulually put tiic Name for the Idea : Becaufc the luat clicfc 
Names hand tor, being for the raoft part impcrted, confus’d, and undctcrmin’d, 
we relied on the Names themfelvcs, becaufc they are more clear, cci tain ard di- 
ftind, and readier occur to our Thoughts than the pure Ideas : and fo vte make 
ufe of thefc Words inftead of die Ueas themfelvcs, even when we would mediate 
and rcafon within our felvcs, and make tacit mental Piopolitions. In Suhftames, 
as has been already noted, this is occahon’d by the Impcrftdion of oiir Ideas : 
•wc making the Name ftjnd for the real Eifcnce, of which wc have no Idea at all. 
In Modes, it is ucca/ion'd by the great Number of fimple Ideas, that go to the 
making them up. For many ot rlicm being compounded, the Name occurs much 
caficr than the complex Idea it fcif, which rcquii^s Time and Attention to be 
recollcdcd, andcxadly reprefented to the Mind, even in thofe Men who have 
formerly been at the pains to do it ; and is ntieily impollildc robe dune by thofe, 
who, tho’ they have ready in their Memory the grcatcit part of the common 
Words of their Language, yet perhaps never troubled rhemfelves in ail their Lives 
to confider what precifc Ideas the moft of them flood tor. Some confus’d or ob- 
feure Notions have ferv’d their turns ; and many who talk very much of Rehgwn 
and Confctence, of Church znd Faith, of Power and Right, of Objlrullious and Hu- 
mours, Melamholy and Choler, would perhaps have little left in their Thoughts 
and Meditations, if one fhould dclire them to think only of the things themfelvcs, 
and lay by thofe Words, with which they fo often confound others, and not fcl- 
dom themfelvcs alfo. 

§. 5 . But to return to the Confidcration of Truth : Wc muft, I fiy, obferv^e 
two forts of Propofitions that we are capable of making. 

Firft, AJental, wherein the Ideas in our Underftandings arc without the ufe of 
Words put together, or feparated by the Mind, perceiving or judging of tiicir Agree- 
ment or Difagreemenr. 

isecondly, Veihal Propofitions, which areHAirdf, thfc Signs of our Ideas, put toge- 
ther or Jiparated in affirmative or Negative Sentences. By which way of affirming or 
denying, thefc Signs, made by Sounds, ate as it were put together or feparated 
one from another. So that Propofition confiils in joining or feparating Signs, 
and Truth confiils in the potting together or lepafating thofe Signs according as 
the things, which they ftind for, agree or difagree. 

§. 6’ Every one’s Experience will Ltisfy him, that the Mind, either by per- 
ceiving or fuppofing the Agteettlfcnt or Difagteemcnt of any of if' Ideas, dots 
tacitly within it felf put them into a kind bf Propofition effirmative or nega- 
tive, which I have endeavour’d to txprfcfs by the Terms, Putting togeflm und 
Separating. But this ASioh of the Mihd, which is fo familiar to ci'cry \ imiking 
and realoning Man, is eafiet tb be conceiv’d by refletting on what paflcs in ua 
when we affirm or deny, than tb bte explain’d by Words. When a Man has in 
his Mind the Idea of two Lines, 'tiiz.. the Side and Diagonal of a Squam^ where- 
of the Diagonal is an inch long, he may have the Idea alfb of the Divifion of 
that Line, into a certain Number of equal Parts ; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Huodredy a Thouland, or any Other Nnmbcr> and may have the Idea of that 
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inch Line being divifi^eornot divi/iblc, into fuch equal parts, as a certain num- 
ber of them will be equal to the Side*^linc. Now whenever he perceives, believes, 
or j^pofes fuch a kind of Divifibility to agree or difigrcc to hjl Idea of that 
Line, he, as It were, joins ov feparates thofe two Idtas, viz., tAc Idea of that 
Line, and the Idea of that kind of Divifibility ; and fo makes a liental Propolir 
tion, which is true or falfc, according as fuch a kind of Dii ifibi^y, a Divafibi- 
lity into fuch aliquot parrs, does really agree to that Line or p. When Ideas 
are fo put togcihcr, or feparated in the Mind, as they, or ihcfthinqs they iland 
for do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, mentalTiuth. l^t luith of M'^ords 
is fomething more ; and diat is, the afiirming or denying of Worth one of ano- 
ther, as the Idem they iUnd for agree or difagree : And tins again is twofold ; 
either pwely niesbal and trifling, which 1 (hall fpcak of, (Ibap. jo. oi u.-i/andin- 
ftruftivc ; which is the Object of that rca' Knowledge, wnicli wc nave fpoken of 
already. 

§» 7. But here again will be apt to occur the fame Doubt about Truth, that ol^cfhon 
did about Knowledge : And it will be obj dted, That if Truth be notlniig but veHal 
the joining or feparating of Words in Propolir ions, as the Id us they It^ d 
agree or difagrce in Mens Minds, the Knowledge of Tiiit/s n not jo vali.abk a tc Jiamncal 
'Things as it is taken to be, nor worth the Pains and Time Men employ to the 
fearch of it ; lince by this accuunt it amounts to no moie than the Conformity of 
Words to tne of Mens Brains. Who knov's not what odd Nucions 

many Mens Heads are fill’d with, and what Itrange Idim all Mens Brains are 
capable of ? But it wc rcll here, we know the Trutii of nothing b> this Rule, 
but of the VI lionary Woild in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, 
but what as much concerns Ha, pm and Ceiitaurs, as Men and Horfes. For 
tliofc, and the like, niay be Ideas in our Heads, and have their Agreement and 
Difagrccmcnt there, as well as tlie hkas of real Beings, and fo have .is tuie Pro- 
politions made about them. And 'twill be altogctlicr as tiue a Piopoiition, to 
fay all Centaur^ are Jmmah, as that all Men a,e Ammh ; and the Certainty of 
one, as great as the other. For in both the Propofitions, the 'vVords are put 
together, according to the Agreement of the Ideas in our Minds : And the 
Agreement of the Idea of Animal wnth that of Centaur^ is as clear and vilible to 
the Mind, as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Maa ; and fo 
thefe two Propofitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what ufe is all 
fuch Truth to us ? 

§. 8. Tno’ vvliat has bce-n faid in the foregoing Chapter, to diflinguifli real ^»f»erd,Real 
from imaginary Knowledge, might fnfficc hcic, in anfwer to this Doubt, to 11 akur 
dillinguifli real ‘Truth fiom Chwwiaal, or (if you plcafe) La,i‘ly nominal, they de- 
pending both on the lame foundation ; yet it may noi be amifs here again to 
conlidcr that tho’ our Words figmfy nothing but our Ideas, yet being delign’d 
by tiiem to fignil'y thing.s, the T/«tAthey contain, when put into Propofitions, 
will be only vetbal, when they ftand for Ideas in the Mind, that have not an 
Agreement with the Reality of things. And therefore Truth, as well as Know- 
ledge, may well come under the udiindliOi' of Ve,bal and Real ; tliat being only 
veibaTTruth, wherein Terms are join’d according to tiie Agreement or Difagrce- 
ment of the Ideas they ftand for, witiiout regarding whether onr Ideu^ arc fuch 
as really have, or arc capable it naving an Exiftcncc in Nature. But then it 
is they contain real Truth, when thefe Signs are join’d, as oui- Ideas agree ; and 
when our Ideas arc fuch, as wc know arc capable of iuving an E.xiUcuci. in 
Nature : which in Siibftanccs we cannot know', but by knowing that fuch have 
cxitted. 

§. p. "Truth is the marking down in Words the Agreement or Difagrccmcnt oi f^lfisood tt the 
Ideas as it is. Faljhood is the marking down in Words the Agreement or 
greement of Ideas othcrwifc than it is. And fo far as thefe hieas, thus mark’d wife than their 
by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, fo far only is the Truth real. The Know- Idwi 
ledge of this Truth confifts in knowing what Ideas the Words ftand for, and the 
Perception of tlie Agreement or Difagrcement ot thofe Ideas, according as it is 
nark’d by thole Words. 

§. 10. But becaulc Words are look’d on as the great Coiidnics of Truth and General rr»f». 
Knowledge, and diat in conveying and receiving of Truth, and commonly mfitura te he 
jTcafbning about it, we make ufe of Words and Propofitions, I fhall more ^'^‘altaree 
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large enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, conVain’d in Propofitions, 
confifts, and <» 5 herc it is to be had ; and endeavour to fliew in what fort of uni- 
verfal Propofi^ons we are capable of being Certain of their real Truth or 
hood- '' 

I lhall begin, with general Propofitions, as thofe which raoft employ our 
Thoughts, and e^.crcifc our Contemplation. General Truths arc moft look’d after 
by the Mind, aS, thofe that moft enlarge our Knowledge ; and by their Com- 
prehenfivenefs, faVisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our view, and 
fliorten our way to Knowledge. 

Moral and §. ii. Bcfidcs Truth taken in the ftrift fciifc bcfore-mentioii’d, there are other 
wetaphyjUal forts of Truths ; as, i. Moral Truth, which is fpcaking of things according to 
Truth. Perfuafion ol our own Minds, civ/ rhe Propolicioti we fpeak agree not to the 

Reality of things. 2 . MeuiplnJhaTI''n,:l>, which is nothing but the real Exiftcnce 
of things, conformable to the /.leas to which wc have annex’d tiieir Names. 
This, tho’ it feeras to conliit in the very Beings of rhings, yet when confider’d a 
little nearly, will appear to include a •.acit Propodtiun, wiicicby the Mind joins 
that parijCUiar thing to rlie Idea it had before fettled with a Name to it. But 
tlielc Considerations of Truth, cither having been before taken notice ofj or not 
being much to our prcfeiit Purpofe, it may fullkc here only to have mention’d 
them. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Univerfal Tropojiiions^ their Truth and Certainty. 

Treattw’ of $• x.^T^U O’ the examining and judging of Idea} by thcmfelvcs, their Names 
mrdi nee jary JL being quite laid alidc, be the beft and fnreft way to clear and diftinft 
m knovUdge. Knowledge ; yet thro’ the prevailing Cuitom of tiling Sounds for Jdeas^ 1 tiiinlc ic 
is very feldom practis’d. Every one may obferve how common it is for Names to 
be made ufe of, inftead of the IdcM thcmftlves, even wlicn Men think and rcafon 
within their own Breafts ; efpccially it the Ideas be very complex, and made up 
of a great Collection of li.nple ones. This makes the Confideration oj ll^ords and 
Piopofitioni funecejfary a putt of the ‘Teat if e of Knowledge, that ’tis very hard to fpeak 
intelligibly of the one, without explaining the other. 

General Truth) 2. All the Knowledge WC havc, being only of particular or Tiz/z/jx, 

tldUlCd^^iut’^^^ evident that whatever may be done in the lormcr of thefe, the latter, which 
“n 'verbal " xs that whicli with rcafon is moft fought after, can never be well made known. 
Proportion!, and is very fehhn apprehended, but as conceiv’d and expic/dd in H'oids. Ir is not 
therefore out of our way, in the Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into 
the Truth and Certainty of univerfal Propolicions. 
certainty two‘ 5 . Blit that WC may not be raifled in this cafe, by that which is the danger 

fetd^T».:h where, 1 mean by the Doubcfuincfs of Terms, ’tis fit ro obferve, thatCcr- 

Ikdee. taiiity is two-fold ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledge. Certainty of 

Truth is, when Words are fo put togcdier in Propofitions, as exactly to expreis the 
Agreement or Difagreemcnt of tlie Ideas they fund for, as really it is. Civiainty 
of Knowledge is, to perceive the Agreement or Difagrecraent of Ideas, as exprefs’d 
in any Propofition. This we ufually call knowing, or being certain of the Truth 
of any Propolition. 

tJo Propofition Now bccaufc We cannot be certain of the Ttuth of any general Propofition, 

u’bet'ruf^’' Jzn/ejj we know the prenfe Bounds and Extent of the Species it< ‘terms ftand for, it is 
vhereThe uccellary we flioiild know the EfVcncc of each .Speuet, wliicli is tliat which con- 
Efenctof each ftitutcs and bounds it. This, in all fimplc Ideas and Modes, is not hard co do. 
Species mentio- For io thcle, the real and nominal Eflcncc being the fame ,• or, wliich is all one, 
Itnrnn”"^ the auftraiit Idea which the general Term ftands for, being the foie Effcnce and 
■ Boundary tliac is or can be fuppos’d of the Species, tlicrc can be no doubt, how 
far the Speem extends, or what things are comprcliendcd under each Term : 
which, ’tis evident, are all that have an cxa£l Conformity with the Idea it 
ftands for, and no ocher. But in Subttanccs wherein a real Eflcncc diftindt from 
the nominal is fuppos’d to conftitutc, determine, and bound the Species, the 

Extent 
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Extent of the general Word is very uncertain : becaufc not knowing this real Ef- 
fencc> we c.innot knov(/what is, or, is not of that Species ; and confequenily what 
may, or may not with certainty be affirm’d of it. And thus fpeakijfg of a Afo«, 
o»’ or any other Species of nat|^ral Subftanccs, as fuppos’d cciiilitoted by a 

precife real Efl'cnce, which Nature regularly imparts to every indwidualof that 
Kind, whereby it is made to be of that Species^ we cannot be certa*n of the Truth 
of any Affirmation or Negation made ot it. For M/«, or Gol^, taken in this 
fenfe, and ufed for Species of things coiiftituted by real Eflences dfftertnt from the 
complex Idea in the Mind of rlie Speaker, ftand for we know not jwhat : and the 
Extent of thefe Species, with fuch Boundaries, arc fo unknown/and undetermin- 
ed, that’tis impoflible with any certainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, 
or that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Elfencc is kept to, as the 
Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any general Term 
no farther than to the particular things, in which the complex Idea it Hands for 
is to be found, there they are in no danger to milfakc the bounds of each Species, 
nor can be in doubt, on this account, whether any Propolitionv be true or no. 

1 have chofe to explain this Uncertainty of Propolitions in thisfchoklfick way, 
and have made ufe of the Terms of EJJvhos and Species, on purpofe to Ihcw the 
Abfurdity and Inconvenience there is to think ot them, as of any otlierfort of 
Realities, than barely abftraft Jdtai with Names to them. To fuppofe that the 
Species of things arc any thing but the lotting of them under general Names, 
according as they agree to feveral abdrad Ideas, of which we make thofe Names 
the Signs, is to confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Propolitions that can be made about them. Tho’ therefore thefe things might, 
to People not polTcfs’d with fcholaftick Learning, be perhaps treated of in a 
better and clearer way ; yet thofe wrong Notions of EJJences or Species having 
got root in moft Peoples Minds, who have receiv’d any Tinfture from the 
Learning which has prevail’d in this part of the World, are to be difeover’d and 
remov’d, to make way for that ufe of Words which fliould convey Certainty 
with it. 

§. 5. The Names of Subftances thzti, luhenever made to (land for Species, vshich aYeThnmmpit- 
fttppos'd to be lohjiit'ited by seal EJfeni.e\, which we know not, ate not cnpiible to convey in-ularly ctn- 
CotaiHty to the Uiideijfanduig : of the Truth of genctal Propolitions made up 
fuch I'crms, we cannot be fure. The rcafon whereof is plain : For how can we'^ 
be fure that this or that Quality is in Gold, when wc know not what is or is not 
Goid I Since in rliis way of fpcaking, nothing is Gold but wh.at partakes of an 
Elfencc, which wc not knowing, cannot know where it is or is not, and fo can- 
not be fure that any parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this fenle Gold ; 
being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which makes any thing 
to be call’d Gold, t. e. that real Ell'ence of Gold whereof wc have no Idea at all : 
this being as impoflible for us to know, as ir is for a blind Man to rell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panjie is, or is not to be found, wiiilit lie has no Idea ot 
the Colour ot a Panjie at all. Or if wc could (which is impofliulc) certainly 
know where a real Ells ncc, which wc know nor, is; ■y. in what parcels of 
Matter the real Eifeiice of Gold is ; yet could wc not be lure, that this or that 
Quality could with Truth be affirm’d of Gold : fince ir is impoflible for us to 
know, that this or that Quality or Idea has a nccelfary Connedion with a real P i- 
fence, of which we have no Ideazt all, whatever Species that fuppos’d real Ef- 
Icnce may be imagin’d to conlfitiite. 

§. 6. On the other fide, thec Names of Subjlances, when made ufe of, as they TheTruthiffe-m 
fliould be, for the Idem Men have in their Minds, though they carry a clear 
and determinate Signification with them, tatU not yctfewe m to make many umver- ningSuIsflamt ', 
fal Proportions, ofwhoje Truth vie can be certain. Not becaufc in this ule of them j, tQ be known, 
we are uncertain what things arc fignify’d by tiiem, but bccaufe the complex 
Ideas they Hand for, are fuch Combinations of limplc ones, as carry not with 
them any difcoveiable Connedion or Repugnancy, but with a very few other 
Ideas. 

§. 7. The complex Ideas, that our names of the Species of Subflanccs pro- Bu»uftC».exi- 
,pcrly Hand for, are Colledions of fuch Qualities as have been obferv’d to co ft»>ee,fUcn$ 
exift in an unknown Subfiratum, which wc call Subftance : but what other Qpa- 
hrics ncccHarily co-exift with fuch Combinations, we cannot certainly know, ' 

unlefs 
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unle& we can difcovcr their natural Depcndance ; which in their primary Qua- 
lities, we can go but a very little way in j and in all their fccondary Qiialities, 
we can difi^ver no Connexion at all, for tne Rcafons mention’d, Cliap. 3 . l^i^. 
I. Becaufe We know not the real Conllitiifions of Subftances, on wii^r>k.cach 
fecondary Q^iUty particularly depends. Did we know that, it would ferve us 
only for expicimental (not univerfal) Knowledge j and reach with Certainty no 
farther, thaii^rhat bare Inllance : bccaufe our Underllandings can difeover no 
conceivable Cj^nneftion berween any fecondary Quality, and any Modification 
whatfoever of j^ny of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few general 
Propofitions to ; be made concerning Subftances, which can carry with them «;z- 
d'jubted Certainty- 

inftatice in §• 8 . All Gold is fix'd, is a Propofitioo whofc Truth we cannot be certain of, 
Gdd. how univcrfally foe ver it be believ’d. For if, according to the ufclefs Imagina- 

tion of the Schools, any one fnppofcs the Term Gold to ftand for a Species of 
things fet out by Nature, by a real Efl'ence belonging to it, ’tis evident he knows 
not what particular Subfianccs arc of that Species ; and fo cannot, witii certainty 
affirm any thing univerfally of Gold. But if he makes Gold ftand for a Species de- 
termin’d by its nominal Efl'ence, let the nominal EflTence, for Example, be tlie 
complex Idea of a Body of a certain yedovo Colour, maileahk, jufible, and heavier 
than any other known ; in this proper ufc of the Word Gold, there is no Difficul- 
ty to know what is or is not Gold. But yet no other Qiiahty can with certainty 
be univerfally affirm’d or deny’d of Gold, but what hath a Difcovcrable Connc 6 fi- 
on or Inconfillency with that nominal ElTence. FixedntJ^, for example, havmg no 
nccefl'ary Connetcion, that we can difeover, with the Colour, Weight, or any 
other limple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole Combination together; 
it is impolfibie that wc ftrould certainly know tlie Tiiitii of this Piopolition, 
Tliat all Gold is fix'd. 

$■ p. As there is no difeoverable Conneolion between Fixe.hnfs; and the Co- 
lour, Weight, and other Ample Ideas of that nominal Elfcnee of Gold ; fo if wc 
make our complex A/ea of &W(/, a Body yt llcu<, jufible, duHile, iveighty, Sind fix'd, 
wc (hall beat the fame uncertainty concerning Solubility in A^.Regi.i, and for the 
fame reafon : Since we can never, from ccnlideration of the Ideas thcmfclvcs, 
•with certainty affirm or deny of a Body, whofe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
low, very weighty, dudilik, ftifibic, and fix’d, that it is lolublc in 
and fo on, of the relief its Qualities. I would gladly meet with one general Af- 
firmation concerning any Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. 
It will, no doubt, be prefcntly objeded, Is not tiiis an univerfal certain Propo- 
ficion. All Gold is malleable To which 1 anfwcr. It is a very certain Propofition, 
if Malleablenefs be a pact of the complex Idea the word Odd Hands for. But then 
here is nothing affirm’d of Gold, but that that Sound Hands for an Lien in which 
Malleablenefs is contain’d ; And fuch a fort of Truth and Certainty as tins, it is 
to fay, a Centaur is four-footed. But if Malleablenfs makes not a part ot the fpeci- 
fick Ellenec tlie Name Gold Hands for, 'tis plain. All Gold is malleable, is not a 
certain Piopolition. Bccaufe, let the complex Idea of Goldbc made up of which 
foever of its other Qualities you pleafe, Malleablenefs will not appear to depeiul 
on that complex Idea, nor follow from any Ample one contain’d in it : The Con- 
nedion that Malleablenefs has ( if it Jias any) wdcli thofc other Qiialitics, being on- 
ly by the intervention of the real Confticution of its infenfible Parcs ; which, lincc 
wc know not, ’tis impolfibie we lliould perceive that Connedion, unlcfs we could 
difeover that which tics them together. 

lo. The more, indeed, of thefe co-exifiing Qualities we unite into one 
complex Idea, under one Name, the more prccilc and determinate we make the 
Jenee can he Signification of that Word ; but yet never make it thereby more capable of uni- 
kmmn,fof»r %e)fil Certainty, in refped ol other Qiialities not contain’d in our complex Idea ; 
miiver/aM'ro- pcrccivc iiot tlicir Conncdiou or Depcndance one on another, being ig- 
norant both of that real Conftitutioii in which they arc all tounded, and alfo 
this mil ge hut how they flow from it. For the chief part ot our Knowledge concerning Sub- 
« little 9»y> ftanccs, is not, as in other things, barely of the Relation of two Idem that 
hesufe, may cxill feparatcly ; but is of the nccclfary Connedion and Co-cxiftcnce of 
feveral diftinA Idem in the fame Subjcdi or of their Repugnancy fo to co-exift'. 

' • Could 
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Could we begin at tbit other End, and difcover what ft was, whweio that Colour 
confifted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture o^dParts made it 
f'uhble, and fix’d, anth fit to be diiTolv’d in this fort ct Liquor, a.nd 
not in another ; if (1 fay) we had: fuch an Uka as this of Bodies, ■ and could per- 
ceive wherein all fenfible Qualities originally confift, and how thfjr are produc’d; 
we might frame fuch abftraft Ideas of them, as would fumifli v& with Matter "of 
more general Knowledge, and enable us to make univerfal Itopofiuons, that 
fhould carry general ‘Truth and Certainty with them. But whilftfenr complex Ideas 
of the forts of Subftanccs are fo remote from that internal rea^onftitution, on 
which their fenfible Qualities depend, and are made up of noting but an imper- 
fect Colledion of thofc apparent Qualities our Senfes can difedver j there can be 
very few general Propofitions concerning Subftanccs, of wherre real Truth we can 
be certainly affur’d : fince there are but few fimple Ideas, of whofe Conneftion 
and necelfary Co-exiftence we can have certain and undoubted Knowledge. 1 
imagine, amongft all the Jecondary Qualities of Subftances, and the Powers rela- 
ting to them, there cannot any two be named, whofe neceflary Co-exiftence, or 
Repugnance to co-exift, can certainly be known, unlefsin thofeofthefamefenfe, 
wiiich neceflarily exclude one another, as I have elfewhere Ihew’d. No one, I 
think, by the Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Tafte, 

Sound, or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is capable to make 
or receive, on or from other Bodies. The fame may be faid of the Sound or 
Tafte, CTc. Our fpccifick Names of Subftanccs ftanding for any Colleftions of 
fuch Ideas, ’cis not to be wonder’d, that we can with them make very few gene- 
ral Propofitions of undoubted real Certainty. But yet fo far asany complex Idea, of 
any fort of Subftances, contains in it any fimple Idea, whofe necelfary Co-exiftence 
with any other may be difeover’d, fo far univerfal Propofitions may "with certainty be 
made concerning it : v. g. Could any one difcover a ncceflarj' Conneftion between 
Mallealdenefs , and the Colour or Weight of Gold, or any other part of the complex 
Idea fignify’d by that Name, he might make a certain univerfal Propofition concer- 
ning Gold in this refpeft ; and the real Truth of this Propofition, Thzt all Gold is 
malleable, would be as certain as of this. The three Angles of aU right-lind Triangles 
are equal to two right ones. 

II. Had we fuch Ideas of Subftances, as to know what real ConftitutionsT&?.^«i»//W« 
produce thofe fenfible Qualities we find in them, and how thofc Qualities flow’d "’^**j””***w 
from thence, we could by the fpccifick Ideas of their real Effences in our own*^^? J** 
Minds, more certainly find out their Properties, and difcover what Qualities 
they had or had not, than we can now by our Senfes : and to know the Proper- «» exfjrir*/, 
ties of Gold, it would be no more neceflary that Gold (hould exift, and that we retmtt, and 
Ihould make experiments upon it, than it is neceflary for the knowing the Pro- 
perties of a Triangle, that a Triangle fhould exift in any Matter; the Idea in 
our Minds would ferve for the one as well as the other. But wc are fo far from 
being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we fcarcc fo much aS ever ap- 
proach the firft Entrance towards them. For wc are wont to confidcr the Sub- 
ftances we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by it felf^ having all its 
Qiialities in it felf, and independent of other things ; overlooking, for the moft 
parr, the Operations of thofe invifible Fluids they arc encompafe’d vvith, and 
upon whofe Motions and Operations depend the greateft part of thofe Qualities 
which are taken notice of in them, and arc made by us the inherent Marks of 
Diftindtion whereby we know and denominate them. Put a piece of Gold any 
where by it felf, feparaie from the reach and influence of all other Bodies, ic 
Will immediately lofe all its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleablencfs too ; 
wiiich, for ought I know, would be chang’d into a perfedt Friability. Wetter, in 
which to us Fluidity is an eflentiai Quality, left to it felf, would ceafe to be 
fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe to much of their prefent ftate to other 
Bodies without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, were 
thofe Bodies that environ them remov’d, it is yet more fo in Vegetables, which are 
nourifh'd, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, ii\ a conftanc 
Succeflion. And if we look a little nearer into the ftate of Animals, wc ihaU 
find chat their Depcndance, as to Life, Motion, and the moft confidcrabic <5?*" 
litics to be obferv’d in them, is fo wholly on extrinfical Caufes and Qualities of 
ocher Bodies, that make no part of them, that they cannot fubftft a moment 
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without them : tho* yet thofe Bodies on which they depecjjJ, are little taken no- 
tice of, an<^raake no part of the complex Ideas we frame of thofe Animals. 
Take the Air font a minute from the greatef^jpart of living Creatures, ' ^aad^they 
preicntly lofe ^nfe, Life, and Motion. This the Neceflity of Breathing has Tor- 
ced into our l^nowledge. But how many other extriniical, and podlbly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thofe admirable Machines depend on, which 
are not vulgarlynobferv’d, or fo much as thought on ; and how many arc there, 
which the feverqfr tnquiry can never difeover ? The Inhabitants of this Spot of 
the Univerfe, th^’ remov’d fo many Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend 
fo much one the ;iuly temper’d Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated by 
it, that were this Earth remov’d bur a fmall part of that diftance out of its pre- 
fent Situation, and-p'|c’d a little farther or nearer that Source of Hejt, ’tis more 
than probable that the grcatell part of the Animals in it would immediately pe- 
rilh : fince v’C find them fo often deftroy’d by an Excefs or Dcfecfr of the Sun’s 
Warmth, which an accidental Policion, in fome Parts of this our little Globe, 
expofes them to. The Qiialities obferv’d in a Loadfiom miift needs liavc their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body ; and the Ravage made often on fe- 
veral forts of Animals, by invilible Caufes, the certain Death (as we arc told ) of 
fome of them, by barely paffing the Line, or, as ’tis certain of others, by being 
remov’d into a neighbouring Country, evidently fhew that the Concurrence and 
Operation of fevcral Bodies, with which they are feldom thought to liave any 
thing to do, is abfolutely neceflary to make them be what they appear to us, 
and to preferve thofe Qiialities by which wc know and diftinguifh them. Wc are 
then quite out of the way, when we think that things contain within thcmfclvcs 
the Qualities that appear to us in them : And we in vain fearch for that ConiH- 
tution within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which depend iliofc Qua- 
lities and Powers we obferve in them. For which, perhaps, to undcriLnd tl.Lin 
aright, wc ought to look not only beyond this our Earth and AtmofpiiCic, bat 
even beyond the Sun, or remoteft Star our Eyes have yet difcovcr’d. For how 
much the Being and Operation of particular Subftanccs in this oiir Globe depend 
on Caufes utterly beyond our view, is impoifible for us to determine. \\'c Iwc and, 
perceive fome of the Motions, and grolfer Operations of things here about u.s ; 
but whence the Streams come that keep all thefc curious Macliines in moiii n and 
repair, how convey’d and modify’d, is beyond our Notice and Appreliciilion ; 
and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo fay, of this ftupendious Strudure of 
the Univerfe, may, for ought wc know, have fuch a Connedion and Depend.»ncc 
in their Influences and Operations one upon another, that perhaps things in this 
our Manfion would put on quite another face, and ceafe to be what they arc, if 
fome one of the Stars or great Bodies incomprchcnfibly remote from us, {hould 
ceafe to be or move as it does. This is certain, Things however abfolute and 
intirc they feera in thcmfclvcs, arc but Retainers to other parts of Nature, tor 
chat which they are moil taken notice of by us. Their obfcrvabic Qualities, 
Adions, and Powers, are owing to fomething without them ; and there is not 
fo complear and perfed a part that we know of Nature, which does not owe the 
Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its Neighbours ; and we muft not con- 
iine our Thoughts within the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, 
to comprehend perfedly thofe Qualities that are in it. 

$. 1 2. If this be fo, it is not to be wonder’d, that lue have very imperfeB Ideas 
of St^ftances ; and that the real Effences, on which depend their Properties and 
Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot difeover fo much as that Siz£, Fi- 
gure, and Texture of their minute and adive Parts, which is really in them ; much 
Icfs the different Motions and Impulfcs made in and upon them by Bodies from 
without, upon which depends, and by which is form’d, the greatell and molt re- 
markable part of thofe Qualities we obferve in them, and of which our complex 
Ideas of them are made up. This Confidcration alone is enough to put an endt o 
all our Hopes of ever having the Ideas of their real Eilenccs ; which, whilft; we 
want the nominal Effences we make ufe of inftead of them, will be able to furnilh 
us but very fparingly with any general Kmukdge, or univerfal Propofitions capable 
ofrealCmamry. 
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- ig. We are not .therefore to ^ntler, if Cmaintj be to be found in very few ^ 
gener al Pro pofitions made concerning Subllances : Our Knowledge #f their Qiia- 
lities^fflffrroperties go very feldom farther than our Senfes reach and inform but that tsni't 
Poffibly inquifitive and obferving Men may, by ftrength of Judgment penerrate Knowledge. 
farther, and on Probabilities taken from wary Obfervation, and Hints well laid 
together, often guefs right at what Experience has not yet diftover’d to them. 

But this is but guefling ftill ; it amounts only to Opinion, andiias not that Cet- 
tamty which is requilitc to Knowledge* For all general KniwleMeMcs only in our 
own Thoughts, and conlifts barely in the Contemplation of our bvin abftract Ideai. 

Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Difagreemcnt amongfi them, there we 
h2.\c general Knowledge ; and by putting the Names of thofe Ide/J together accord- 
ingly in Propofitions, can with certainty pronounce genera^^SPmthi. But becaufc 
the abflraft Ideat ofSiibftances, for which their fpccihck Names Hand, whenever 
they have any diftintt and determinate Signification, have a difcoverablc Conne- 
ction or Inconfiflency with but a very few other Ideas ; the Certamty of umver fal 
Propojtmnt concerning ^ubjUtmes is very narrow and fcanty in that part, whicli is our 
principal Enquiry concerning them : and there is fcarcc any of the Names of 
Sublbnccs, let the Idea it is apply’d to be what it will, of which we can general- 
ly and with certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that other Quality 
belonging to it, and conllantly co cxifting or inconfiftent with that Idea, where- 
ever it is to be found. 

$. 14. Before we can have any tolerable Knowledge of this kind, we muff M'htt is rtqui- 
firtt know what Changes the primary Qualities of one Body do regularly producc/^‘'f‘"" «*"■ 
in the primary Qiiahttes of another, and how. Secondly, Wc muft know what 
primary Qiialitm of any Body produce certain Senfation'; or Ideas in us. I'his is * ^ 
in truth no Icfs ihan to know all the Effefts of Matter, under its divers Modifica- 
tions of Bulk, P'igure, Cohefion of Parts, Motion and Rcfi. Which, I think, 
every body will allow, is utterly impofiiblc to be known by us without Revela- 
tion. Nor if it were reveal’d to us, what fort of Figure, Bulk and Motion of 
Corpufclcs, would produce in us the Senfation of a jei’ow Colour, and what fort 
of Figure, Bulk and Texture of Parts, in the Superficies of any Body, were fit 
to give fuch Corpufclcs their due Motion to produce that Colour ; would that be 
enough to make univerfal Propofitions with Certainty, concerning the fcvcral forts 
of them, unlefs we had Faculties acute enough to perceive the precife Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Texture and Motion of Bodies in thofe minute Parts, by which they ope- 
rate on our Senfes, that fo wc might by thofe frame our abllratt Ideas of them. I 
have mention’d here only corporeal Subftances, whofe Operations feem to lie more 
level to our Underftandings: For as to the Operations of \Spirttt, both their think- 
ing and moving of Bodies, we at firft Sight find our fclvcs at a lofs ; tho’ perhaps 
when we have apply’d onr Thouglits a little nearer to the Confideration of Bodies, 
and their Operations, and examin’d how far our Notions, even in thefe, reach, 
with any Clearnefs, beyond fenfible Matter of Fad, wc fhall be bound to confcfv, 
that even inthefe too our Dilcovcrics amount to very little beyond perfed Igno- 
rance and Incapacity. 

§. 15. This is evident, the ubfiraB complex Ideas of Sub/lances, for which their rr 4 //y?«BrIdc- 
gcneral Names ftand, not comprehending their real Conltitutions, can ajfmd m of Subjlancts 
but very little univerfal Certamty. Becaufe our Ideas of them are not made up"”***””"' 
of that, on which thofe Qualities wc obferve in them, and would inform 
felvcs about, do depend, or with which they have any certain Connedion : wBi/iar 
V. g. Let the Idea to wliich wc give the name Man, be, as it commonly is, a Mo- few general 
dy of the ordinary Shape, with Sen fc, voluntary Motion, and Rcafon join’d to 
it : This being the abllrad Idea, and confcqucntly the Efl'ence of our Species 
Man, we can make but very few general certain Propolitions concerning Man, 

Handing for fuch an IJUa. Becaufe not knowing the real Conftitution on which 
Senfation, Power of Motion, and Reafoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, 
and whereby they are united together in the fame Subjed, there are very few 
other Qualities, with wliich we can perceive them to have a ncceffary Connedi- 
on : and therefore wc cannot with Certainty affirm. That aU Men fleep by Intei'- 
vals i That no Man can be nourifh’d by Wood or Stones \ That all Men will be poifond 
by Hemlock : becaufe thefe Ideas have no Connedion nor Repugnancy with this 
our nominal Effcncc of Man, with this abftrad Idea that Name Hands for. Wc 
Vol. I. N n a muH 
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muft in thefc and the like appeal to Trial in prticular Stsihjeas, which can rcaCh 
but a little ^vay. We muft content our felvcs with probability in th^rcft ,• but 
can have no general Certainty, whilfi our fueciftek Idea of Man cont^^3^t that 
real Conftitution, which is the Root, whdrein all his infeparable Qualities arc 
united, and from whence they flow. Whilft our Idea^ the word Mau ftands for, 
is only an imperfed Colleftion of fome fenfible Qualities and Powers in him, 
there is no difccuible Connciftion or Repugnance between our fpeciHck Idea^ and 
the Operation ot either the Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conftitution. 
There are Animals that fafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nourilh’d by 
Wood and Stones: But as long as we want Idecu of thofe real Conftitutions of dif- 
ferent forts of Armais, whereon thefe and the like Qualities and Powers de- 
pend, we muft ii<y£: 4 vppe to reach Ceruumy in univerfal Propofitions concerning 
them. Thofe few Idms only, whicli have a difcernible Conne<£fion with our no- 
minal Eflence, or any part of it, can afford us fuch Propofitions. But thefe are 
fo few, and of fo little moment, that we may juftly look on our certain general 
Knowledge of Subftances, as almoft none at all. 

$. Id. To conclude. General Propofitions, of what kind foever, are then only 
capable of Certainty, when the Terms us’d in them ftand for fuch Ideas, whole 
Agreement or Difagreement, as there exprefs’d, is capable to be difeovet’d by 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Fallhood, when we perceive the 
Ideas the Terms ftand for, to agree or not agree, according as they are allirm’d 
or deny’d one of another. Whence we may take notice, that general Certainty is 
never to be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to feek it elfcwhere in Ex- 
periment, or Obfervations without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond Particu- 
lars. ’Tis the Contemplation of our own abftratSt Ideas, that alone is able to af- 
ford us general Knowledge. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Maxims. 

§. I . HERE arc a fort of Propofitions, which under the name of Maxims 
I and Axioms have pafs’d for Principles of Science ; and becaiile they arc 
felf-evident, have been fuppos’d innate, akho’ no Body (that 1 know) ever went 
about to fhew the Reafon and Foundation of their Clearnefs or Cogtney. It 
may however be worth while to enquire into the Reafon of their Evidence, and 
fee whether it be peculiar to them alone, andalfo examine how far they influence 
and govern our other Knowledge. 

§. 2. Knowledge, as has been fliewn, confifts in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of Ideas : Now where that Agreement or Difagreement is 
perceiv’d immediately by it felf, without the Intervention or Help of any other, 
there our Knowledge is felf-evident. This will appear to be fo to any one, who 
will but confider any of thole Propofitions, which, without any proof, he alfents 
to at firft fight : for in all of them he will find, that the Reafon of his Aflcnt is 
from that Agreement or Difagreement, which the Mind, by an immediate com- 
paring them, finds in thofe Ideas anfwering the Affirmation or Negation in tlie 
Propofition. 

§. 3. This being fo, in the next place let us confider, whether this 
be peculiar only to thofe Propofitions, which commonly pafs under the name of 
Maxims, and have the Dignity of Axioms allow’d them. And here ’tis plain, 
that feveral other Truths, not allow’d to be Axioms, partake equally with them 
in this Selfievidence. This we &all fee, if we go over thefe feveral forts of 
Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas, which I have above- mention’d, viz. Iden- 
tity, Relation, Co-exiftence, and real Exiftence ; which will difeover to us, 
that not only ttofe few Propofitions, which have had the credit of Maxims, are 
felf-evident, but a great many, even almoft an infinite number of other Propofitions 
are fuch. 

§. 4. For, Ftrfi, the immediate Perception of the Agreement ot Difagrce- 
meat of Identity^ being founded in the Mind’s having diftinft Ideas, this af- 
fords 
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'fords us as many felf4videm Propitious, as wc have di/lind; Ideai> Fvery one i. yti to iden- 

Foundation of it, various and di-'*^,''"'^ 

ilin(^/aeas : And it is the firft A^"* of the Mind (without which it can never be ^,7 

capable of any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by it fc'lf, and difUn-tqnallj feij- 
guilh it from others. Every one finds in himfclf, that he knows theAie^i h.e: evident. 
has; that he knows alfo, when any one is in his Underftanding, and what it is*; 
and that when more than one are there, he knows them diftiiHly and unconfu- 
fcdly one from another. Which always being fo (it being /mpoinble but that 
he fliould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in debbt when any Idea 
is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that Idea it is, and thrjt two diHind Weai, 
when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one an^/thc fame Idea. So 
that all fuch Affirmations and Negations arc made wifhout any poffibility of 
Doubt, Uncertainty or Hefitation, and muft neceflarily be afiemed to as foon 
as underftood; that is, as foon as we have in our Minds determined Ideas, which 
the Terms in the Propofition Hand for. And therefore wherever the Mind with 
Attention confiders any Piopofition, fo as to perceive the two Ideas fignify’d 
by the Terms, and affirm’d or deny’d one of the other, to be the fame or dif- 
ferent ; it is prefently and infallibly certain of the Truth of fuch a Propofition, 
and this equally, whether thefe Propofitions be in Terms Handing for more ge- 
neral Ideas, or fuch as are lefs fo, v. g. whether the general Idea of Being be af- 
firmed of it felf, as in this Propofition, IVhatfoever is, is ; or a more particular 
Idea be affirm’d of it felf, as a Man is a Man, or vehatjoever is Whitey u White ; 
or whether the Idea of Being in general be deny’d of not Being, which is the 
only (if I may fo call it) Idea difierent from it, as in this other Propofition, It is 
impcUible^ for thejante thing to be, and not to be-, or any Idea of any particular Being 
be deny’d of another different from ir, as a Man is not a Horfe, Red is not Blue. 

The Difference of the Ideas, as foon as the Terms arc underilood, makes the 
Truth of the Propofition prefently vifible, and that with an equal Certainty 
and Eafinefs in the lefs, as well as the more general Propofitions, and all for the 
fame rcafon, wz.. Becaufc the Mind perceives in any Ideas, that it has the fame 
Idea to the fame with it felf ; and two different Ideas to be different, and not the 
fame. And this it is equally certain of, whether thefe Ideas be more or lefs ge- 
neral, abflraa and comprehenfivc. It is not therefore alone to thefe two gene- 
ral Propofitions, Whatfoever is, is-, and, It is impofible for the fame thing to be, 
andmt to be -, that this Self-evidence belongs by any peculiar Right. The Per- 
ception of being, or not being, belongs no more to thefe vague Ideas, fignify’d 
by the Terms Whatfoever and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas. Tliefe two 
general Maxims amounting to no more in fliort, but this, tliat the fame is the 
fame, and fame is not different, arc Truths known in more particular Inflanccs, 
as well as in thefe general Maxims, and known alfo in particular InHances, before 
thefe general Maxims arc ever thought on, and draw all their Force from the 
Difcernmcnt of the Mind imploy’d about particular Ideas. There is nothing 
more vifible than that the Mind, without the help of any Proof, or Refledion 
on cither of thefe general Propofitions, perceives fo clearly, and knows fo ccr- ' 
tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not the Idea of Blue ; 
and that the Idea of White, when it is in the Mind, is there, and is not abfent ; 
that the Confideration of thefe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Cer- 
tainty of its Knowledge. Jufl fo it is (as every one may experiment in himfclQ 
in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind ; He knows each to be it felf, and not to 
be another ; and to be in his Mind, and not away when it is there, with a Cer- 
tainty that cannot be greater ; and therefore the Tnitliof no general Propoli- 
tion can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that 
in refped of Indentity, our intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as our Ideas. And 
we are capable of making as many felf-evident Propofitions, as wc have Names 
for diHind Ideas. And I appeal to every one’s own Mind, whether this Propo- 
fition, A Circle is a Circle, be not as felf-evident a Propofition, as that conliH- 
ingofmore general Terms, Whatfoever is, is . And again^ whether thisPropo- 
,fition, Blue is not Red, be not a Propofition that the Mind can no more doubt 
of, as foon as it uiiderflands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, It is int- 
pjjtblefor the fame thing to be, and not to be ; and fo of all the like. 
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a- In c» txi- j, SecoHdly, As to Co-exiftence^ or fuch^cceflary Cbijne^tion between twb 
ftenceme that ii# the Subjcft where one of them is fuppos’d, there the <Dther muft 

tv^dent'^Pro’ neceflanly be alfo : Of fuch Agreement or I^ifagreemcnt as this, the has 

fofitiQttf. an immediate Preccption but in very few of them, and therefore in this fort 
we have but very little intuitive Knowledge ; nor are there to be found very ma- 
ny Propofitions that arc felf-cvident, tho’ fome there are ; v. g. the Idea of fil- 
ling a Place cquM to the Contents of its Superficies, being annex'd to our Idea 
of Body , I think* it is a fclf evident Propofition, ‘that mo Bodies connot be in the 
fame Place. i 

In other the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have fram’d ma- 

Reiationtwe •’V Axioms concd'ning that one Relation of Equality. As Equah taken jrom 
mny h*ve. Equals^ the Remain&eti*^iU be Equals ; which, with the reft of that kind, howe- 
ver they are received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, and are unqucftionable 
Truths j yet, 1 think, that any one who confiders them, will not find that they 
have a clearer Self-evidence than thefe, that one and one are equal to mo ; that if 
you take from the five Fiigeisofone Hand mo, and f cm the five Fingers of the other 
Hand mo, the remaining Numbers will be equal. Thefe and a thoiifand otlier fuch 
Propofitions may be found in Mumbers, which at the very firft hearing, force 
the Alfent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearnefs, than thofe 
Mathematical Axioms. 


4 Conctming §• 7* Fourthly, As to real Exiflence, fince that has no Conneftion with any o* 
real Exiflence, thcr of out Ideas, but that of our fclves, and of a firft Being, wc have in tliat, 
ve have none. j;(jnccrning the real Exiftence of all other Beings, not fo mneh as demonftrativc, 
much lefsa felf-cvident Knowledge,- and therefore conccrniig thofe there are no 


Maxims. 

§. 8. In the next place let us conftder, what Influence thefe receiv’d Maxims 
Thrfe Asmm upon the Other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eftablifli’d id the 
^Ifiaenec'oHr Schools, that all Rcafonings are ex pracognitts & praconccjfis, Icem to lay the 
other Kiioso’ Foundation of all other Knowledge in thefe Maxims, and to fuppofe them to 
ledge. be prMogmta ; whereby, I think, are meant thefe two things : Firft, That thclc 
Axioms are thofe Truths that are firft known to the Mind. And, Secondly, 
That upon them the other Parts of our Knowledge depend* 

5>. Firft, That they arc not the Irutbs fit ft known to the Mind, is evident 


Becaufe they 
are not the 
Truths we 
firft knevfo 


to Experience, as we have ihewn in another Place, Bock 1. chap. 2 . Who per- 
ceives not that a Child certainly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; that 
its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows that ’lir impojfible for 
the fame thing to be, and not to be ? And how many Truths are there about Num- 
bers, which it is obvious to obferve that the Mind is pcrfedtly acquainted with. 


and fully convinc’d of, before it cvet thought on thefe general Maxims, to 
which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, do fometimes refer them ? Whereof 


the Rcafon is very plain : For that which makes the Mind aftent to fuch Propo- 
fitions, being nothing elfe but the Preccption it has of the Agreement or Djfa- 
greement of its Ideas, according as it finds tliem affirm’d or deny’d one of ano- 
ther in words it underftands, and every Idea being known to be what it is, and 
every two diftin6t Ideas being known not to be the fame ; it muft nccelfary fol- 
low, that fuch fclf-evidenc Truths muft be yfiy? known, which confift of Ideas 
that are firft in the Mind : and the Ideas fi>ft in the Mind, ’tis evident, are 
thofe of particular things, from whence, by How degrees, the Underftanding 
proceeds to fome few general ones; which being taken from the ordinary and 
familiar Objefts of Senfe, are fettled in the Mind, with general Names to 
them* Thus particular Ideas are firft receiv’d and diftinguifli’d, and fo Know- 
ledge got about them ; and next to them, the Icfs general or fpecifick, which 
arc next to particular : For abftraft Ideas are not fo obvious or eafy to Children, 
or the yet unexercis’d Mind, as particular ones. If they feem fo to grown Men, 
’tis only becaufc by conltant and familiar life they arc made fo. For when wc 
nicely refleft upon them, we fliall find, that general Ideas arc Fiftions and Con- 
trivances of the Mind, that carry ^difficulty with them, and do not fo eafily of- 
fer thcmfclves, as we are apt to imagin. For example, Does it not require 
Ibme Pains and Skill to form the general Idea of a triangle (which is yet none of ' 
themoft abftca£l, comprehenfive and difficult) for it muft be neither Oblique, 
nor Redanglc, neither Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; but all and 


none 
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liJNie of thefe at once ? Jn cffcft, it^'s fometliing imperfed, that cannot ex/ft ; 
an Idea wherein fomc'Parts of feveral dhterent and inconfiltent Id^s are put 
togcctftii'^^^Tis true, the Mind, in this imperfed: State, has need of fuch /dlctc* 
and makes all the hafte to them it can, for the convcnicncy of Communication* 
and lulargemcnt of Knowledge ; to both which it is naturally very much in- 
clin’d, But yet one has rcafon to fufped fuch Ideas are Marks of our Imper" 
fedion ; at Icaft this is enough to Ihew, that the molt abftrad a'ad general Ideas 
are not thofe that the Mind is firft and moft cafily acquamtei^ with, nor fuch 
as its carlieft Knowledge is converfant about. j' 

10. Secondly, From what has been faid, it plainly follows.^ that thefe mag- Bicavfc o» 
nify’d Maxims arc not the Principles and Foundation^ of all out other Knovch'd^e.thcm the »- 
For if there be a great many other Truths, which have aj^^uch 
as they, and a great many that we know before them,'' it is impolliblc 
Ibould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other Truths. Is it impot- 
fible to know chat One and Txuo are equal to 7h>ee, but by virtue of this, or lome 
fuch Axiom viz,, the Whole ts equal to all its Parts taken together ( Many a one 
knows that Om and Txm arc equal to Fhne, without having heard, or thought 
on that, or any other Axiom, by which it might be prov’d ; and knows it as 
certainly, as any other Man knows, tliac the Id 'hole is equal to all its Parts, ora- 
ny other Maxan, and all from the fame Reafon of felf evidence ; the Equality 
of thofe Ideas being as viliblc and certain to him without that, or any other 
Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to make it perceiv’d. Nor after the 
Knowledge, "That the M^hole is equal to all its Parts, docs he know tliar One and Two 
are equal to Fhree, better or more certainly, than he did before. For if there be 
any odds in thofe Idtas, the Whole and Parts arc more obfeure, or at leaft more 
difficult to be fettled in the Mind, than tliofe of One, Two and Three. And in- 
deed, I think, I may ask thefe Men, who will needs have all Knowledge belides 
thofe general Principles themfclvc;, to depend on general, innate and fclf-evi- 
dent Principles, what Principle is rcqiiilicc to prove, that One and One are Tue, 
that Two and 7ti'o areFo/n, that Ihrvet'imcslm zxq Six ? Which being known 
without any Proof, do evince, that eitlier all Knowledge does not depend on cer- 
tain Pracognita, or general Maxims, call’d Principles, or elfc that thclc are Prin- 
ciples ; and if thefe arc to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration 
will be fo. To which if wc add all tlic fclf-cvidcnt Propofitions, whicli m:iy 
be made about all our dillin 6 tidf.«, Principles will bcalmofi; infinite, at Icaft in- 
numerable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of, at ditferent Ages ; and a 
great many of thefe innate Principles, they never come to know all their Lives. 

But whctlier they come in view of the Mind, earlier or later, this is true ol 
them, that they arc all known by their native Evidence, arc wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from another ; much lefs the 
more particular, from the more general ; or the more limple, from the more 
compounded: the more fimple, and lefs abftraft, being the moft lamihar, and 
the ealier and earlier apprehended. But which-ever be the clcarcit Ideas, the 
Evidence and Certainty of all fuch Propofitions is in this. That a Man fees the 
fame Idea to be the fame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different Idea: to be 
different Ideas. For when a Man has in his Undciftanding the Ideas ol One .ind 
of T^ax), the Idea of Yellow and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, 
that the Idea of One is the Idea of One, and not the Ilea of Two ; and tiut the 
of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the /ira of Blue. Pot a Man 
cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, which he has diftinft : That would be 
to have them confus’d and diftiniSt at the fame time, which is a Contradiiition : 

And to have nonediftinft, is to have no ufe of our Faculties, to have no Know- 
ledge at all* And therefore what Idea foever is affirm’d of it left, or what'^oe- 
ver two entire diftinft Ideas are deny’d one of another, the Mind cannot but 
alfent to fuch a Propofition as infallibly true, as foon as it underftands the Terms 
without Hefitation or need of Proof, or regarding thofe made in more general 
Terms, and call’d Maxims. 

§. II. What lliall we then fay? Are theik general Maxms of no Ufc ? By nopf'hgtvfe 
means; tho* perhaps their Ufe is not that, which it is commonly taken to be, 

But fince doubting in the Icaft of what hath been by fome Men aferib’d to thefe 
Maxims, miv be apt to be cry’d out againft; as overturning the Foundations of"*'"' 

all 
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all the Sciences j it may be worth wtjilc to^onlider thc^, with refpeft to otfest 
parts of our Knowledge, and examinir more particularly to what pivrpol^s they 
ferve, and to what not. 

1. It is evident from what has been already faid, that they arc of no ufe to 
prove or confirm Icfs general felf-evident Propolitions. 

2. ’Tis as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foundations whereon 
any Sience hath been built. There is, 1 know, a great deal of Talk, propa- 
gated from Sclpliftick Men, of Sienccs and the Maxims on which they are 
built .• But it hai been my ill luck never to meet with any fuch Sciences ; much 
Icfs any one built upon thefe two Maxims^ What is, is ; and It is imfojJlbU Jos-, 
the fame thing to bl^ and not to be. And 1 would be glad to be fhewn where any 
fuch Science, erecl^iupon thefe, or any ocher general Axioms ^ is to be found : 
and fliould be oblig’J' to any one who would lay before me the Frame and 
Syftcm of any Science fo built on thefe or any fuch like Maxims, that could 
not be fliewn to Hand as firm without any Confideration of them. I ask. 
Whether thefe general Maxims have not the fame ufe in the Study of Divinity , 
and in Tlicological Queftions, that they have in the other Sciences ? They 
ferve iierc too to lilcnce Wranglers, and put an end to Difpute. But 1 think 
that no body will tlicrefore fay, that the Chrifimn Religion is built upon thefe 
Maxims, or that the Knowledge we have of it is deriv’d from thefe Principles’ 
’Tis from Revelation we have receiv’d it, and without Revelation thefe Afiix- 
ims had never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, by whofe 
Intervention we difeover the Connection of two others, this is a Revelation 
from God to us, by the Voice of Rcafon. For wc then come to know a Truth 
that we did not know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revek tion to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advanc’d in our Know- 
lege. But in neither of thefe do we receive our Light or Knowledge fr om, 
Maxims. But in the one, the things themfelvcs aftbrd it, and wc fee the Truth 
in them by perceiving their Agreement or Difagrecment. In the ocher, God 
himfelf affords it immediately to iis, and wc fee the Truth of what he fays in 
his unerring Veracity. 

3. They are not of ufe to help Men forward in the Advancement of Sci- 
ences, or new Difeoveries of yet unknown 1 ruths. Mr. Nevston, in his never 
enough to be admir’d Book, has demonftrated fcvcral Propolitions, which are 
fo many new Truths, before unknown to the World, and arc farther Advances 
in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the Difeovery of thefe, it was not the 
general Maxims, What is, is ; or, iT/e Whole is bigger than a Part, or the like, 
that help’d him. Thefe were not the Clues that led him into the Difeovery 
of the Truth, and Certainty of thofc Propolitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledge of rhofe Dcmonftratioiis ; but by finding out intermediate 
Meas, that fliew’d the Agreement or Difagrecment of the ideas, as exprefs’d 
in the Propolitions he demonftrated. This is the great Exercife and Improve- 
ment of human Underftanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and advancing 
the Sciences ; wherein they are far enough from receiving any help from the 
Contemplation of thefe, or the like magnify ’d Maxims. Would thofc who 
have this traditional Admiration of thefe Propolitions, that they think no 
Hep can be made in Knowledge without the fupport of an Axiom, no Scone 
laid in the building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, but diltinguifli 
between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, and of communicating; between 
the Method of railing any Science, and that of teaching it to others as .far as 
it is advanc’d ; they would fee that thofe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firft Difeoverers rais’d their admirable Strudures, not 
the Keys that unlock’d and opened thofe Secrets of Knowledge. Tho’ after- 
wards, when Schools were erefted, and Sciences had their Profeflors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made ufe of Maxims, i. e. laid down certain 
Propofitions which were felf-evident, or to be received for true ; which being 
fettled in the Minds of their Scholars, as unqucftionablc Verities, they on oc- 
cafion made ufe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inftances that were 
not fo familiar to their Minds, as thofe general Axioms which had before been ' 
inculcated to them, and carefully fettled in their Minds. Tho’ thefe particu- 
lar Inilanccs, when well reflefted on, arc no Icfs felf-evident to the Undetftand- 
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1i»g, than tlie general Mfixim brou^^t to flmHm them ; And it was in thofe par* 
ticular Inftanccs that tffe firft Difcoverer round the Truth, without the help of 
the genft« 3 if Maxms : And fo may any one elfe do, who with Attention confiders 
them. 

To come therefore to the Ufe that is made of Maxims. 

1. They arc of ufe, as has been obferv’d, in the ordinary Methods of teach- 

ing Sciences as far as they are advanc’d ; but of httle or none in advancing them 
farther. .-j 

2 . They are of ufe in Difputes, for the filencing of obllinateyWranglers, and 
bringing thofe Gnitefts to fome Concluiion. Whether a need or them to that end 
came not in, in the manner follows. g, 1 crave leave to enqu^e. The Schools 
having made Difpuration the Touchlbneof Mens Abilities, .ind the Cmemnoi 
Knowledge, adjudg’d Vidfory to him that kept the Field/f^and he that had the 
lad Word, was torxiuded to have the better of the Argument, it not of the Caufe. 
But bccaufe by this means there was like to be no Ikcilion between skilful Com- 
batants, whilft one never fail’d of a medim termiam to prove any Propolition ; and 
th.‘ other could as conftantly, without, or with a Dihindiion, deny the Major or 
Mm r , to prevent, as much as could be, the running out of Difputes into an.cnd- 
lefs Train of Syllogifms, certain general Profofitions, mod of them indeed felf- 
evident, were introduc’d into tlic Schools ; which being fuch as al! Men allow’d 
and agreed in, were look’d on as general Mcafures of Truth, and ferv’d indead 
of Principles (wheic the Difputants had not laid down any other between them) 
beyond which there was no going, and which mud not be receded from by ei- 
ther fide. And thus thefe Maxims getting the Name of Princifles, beyond which 
Men in Difputc could not retreat, were by midake taken to be the Origmis and 
Sources, from whence all Knowledge began, and the Foundations whereon the 
Sciences were built. Bccaufe, when in their Difputes they came to any of thefe, 
they dop’d there, and went no farther, the Matter was determin’d. But how 
miicli this is a Midake, hath been already Ibcwn. 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the Fountains of 
Knowledge, introduc’d, as 1 fuppofe, the like ufe of thefe Maxims, into a great 
part of Converfation out of the Schools, to dop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom 
any one is excus’d from arguing any longer with, when they deny thefe general 
felf evident Principles receiv’d by all reafonablc Men, who have once thought 
of them : But yet their ufe herein is but to put an end to Wrangling. They in 
truth, when urg’d in fiCli cafvs, teach nothing ; That is already done by the 
intermediate Ideas made ufe of in the Debate, whofe Connection may be feen 
without the help of thofe Maxims, and fo the Truth known before the Maxim 
is produc’d, and the Argument brought to a fird Principle. Men would give 
od a wrong Argument before it came to that, if in their Difputes they pro- 
pos’d to themlelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteft for 
Victory. And thus Maxims have the.r ufe to put a dop to their Perverfenefs, 
whofe Ingenuity fliotild have yielded foouer. But the Method of the Schools 
having ahow’d and encourag’d Men to oppofe and relid evident Truth till they 
arc b.iflled, i. e. till they arc reduc’d to contradiCf tlicmlclves or fume eda- 
blilh’d Piinciplc j ’cis no wonder that they fliould not in civil Converfation be 
alham’d of that, which in thcSchools is counted a Vertue and a Glory ; viz,, obdi- 
natcly to maintain that fide of the Qiieftion they have chofen, whether true or 
falfe, to the lad Extremity ; even alter ConviCtion. A drangc way to attain 
Truth and Knowledge ; And that which I think the rational part ot Mankind, 
not corrupted by Education, could fcarcc believe fhould ever be admitted 
amongd tl;e Lovers of Truth, and Students ol Religion or Nature ; or intro- 
duc’d into the Seminaries of thofe who arc to propagate the Truths of Re- 
ligion or Pnilofophy amongd the Ignorant and Unconvinc’d. How much fuch 
a way of Learning is likely to turn young Mens Minds from the finccre Search 
and Love of Truth ; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any fuch 
thing, or at Jcall worth the adhering to, 1 lhall not now enquire. This I 
think, that bating tnofe Place.s, which brought the Peripatettek Pliilofqphy into 
their Schools, where it continu’d many Ages, without teaching the World any 
thiu^ but the Arc of Wrangling ; thefe Maxims were no where thought the 
Xrol. L Oo Ifoundations 
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Foundations OR which the Sciences #'cfe bui);:. no: the great Helps to the 
vancemeoc of Knowledge. \ ' . r 

whM mfe theft As to thcfc Central Mtamns tberefere, they are» as 1 have faid, V/e 

gmtrml Mmx. in Difputcs, to flop tbe MouUti of IVrahglers ; but not of much Vfe to theOifco- 
mt bam. unknown Truths, or to help the Mind forwards in its Search after 

jknowiedge. For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this general Propo- 
fition, What ft, ft ; or, b it tmpojjiblt far tbe fame thing to bty and not tobe : and 
from either of ttsefe, as from a Principle of Science, deduc’d a Syflem of ufcful 
Knowledge? Wt^g Opinions often involving Contradidions, one of thefe Max- 
ims, as a Tottcb-gone, may /mie well to ihew whither they lead. But yet, how- 
ever fit to (ay o^en the Abfurdity or Miftake of a Man’s Realbning or Opi- 
nion, they arc oNj^y little Ufe for eniightning the Underftanding : And it 
will not be found, tth«t the Mind receives much help from them in its Progreft 
in Knowledge j which would be neither lefs, nor left certain, were thefc two 
General Propofittons never thought on. *Tis true, as I have fa id, they fomc- 
cimes feme in Argumoitation to flop a Wrangler’s Mouth, by Ihcwing the 
Abfurdity of what he faith, and by expofing him to the Shame of contrad idl- 
ing what all the World knows, and he himfelf cannot but own to be true. 
But it is one thing to fhew a Man that he is in an Error ; and another to put him 
in poffedion of Truth : and i would fain know what Truths thefc two Propo- 
fiitons are able to teach, and by eheic Infiuence make us know, which we did 
not know before, or could not know without them. Let us reafon from them as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and influci.ee if 
any at all, none but fuch. Each particular Propofltion concerning Identity or 
Divetfity, is as clearly and certainly known in it felf, if attended to, as citlier 
of thcfc general ones : only thefe general ones, as ferving m all cafes, are 
therefore more inculcated and infifled on. As to other Icfs general Maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal Propofitions, and teach us nothing 
but the refped and import of Names one to another. 7’he -whole is equal ta 
all Its Parts ; What real Truth, 1 bcfccch you, does it teach us? What more is 
contain’d in that Maxim than what the Signiheation of the word Totum, or the 
Whole, does of it felf import ? And he that knows that the word Whole ftands 
for what is made up of all its Parts, knows very little lefs, than that the Whole 
is equal to all its Parts. And upon the fame ground, I think that this Propo- 
rtion, A Hill IS higher than a Valley, and feveral the like, may alfo pafs for 
Maxims. But yet Mailers of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not without reafon place 
this, and fome other fuch Maxims, at the entrance of their Syftems ; that their 
Scholars, having in the Beginning perfeftly acquainted their Thoughts with 
thete Propofitions made in fuch general Terms, may be us’d to make fuch Re- 
flexions, and have thele more general Propofitioni, as form’d Rules and Say- 
ings, ready to apply to all particular Cafes. Not that if they be equally 
weigh’d, they are more clear and evident than the particular Inllances they arc 
brought to confirm ^ but that being more familiar to the Mind, the very na- 
ming them is enough to fatisfy the Underllanding. But this, I fay, is more 
from our Cullom of ufing them, and the Eftablifliment they have got in our 
Minds by our often chinking of them, than from the difierenc Evidence of the 
things. But before Cullom has fettled Methods of thinking and Reafoning 
in our Minds, I am apt to imagine it is quire otherwife ; and that the Child, 
when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in that particular 
Inllancc, than by this general Propofition, The Whole is equal to all its Parts ; 
and that if one of thcfc have need to be confirm’d to him by the other, the 
General has more need to be let into his Mind by the Particular, than the Par- 
ticular by the General. For in Particulars our Knowledge begins, and fo fpreads 
it felf by degrees to Generals. Tho’ afterwards the Mind takes the quite con- 
trary Courfe, and having drawn his Knowledge into as general Propofitions as 
it can, makes thofc familiar to its Thoughts, and acculloms it felf to have rc- 
courfe to them, as to the Standards of Truth and FalQiood. By which familiar 
Vfe of them, as Rules to meafore the Truth of other Propofitions, it comes in 
time to bethought, that more particular Propofitions have their Truth Evi- 
dence from their Conformity to tbefe mwe general ones, which in Difcc^e and 
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^Aigumcntation, are fo frequently Wg’d./^ndconftantly admitted. And this I 
wink to be the i^^fon why amongft fo njanyTelf-cvidcnr Propo/iiions, the moft 
generafojgiy have nad the Title of Maxims. 

§. iL One thing fattlicr, I think, it may not beamifs to obferve concerning 
thet j general Maxims, That they are fo far fn.m improving or cllablifliing our ic not laienin 
Minds in true Knowledge, that if our Notions be wrong, loofe, or 
and we reiign up oi-r Ti.oaghts to the Sound ot Words, rather than fix them on Contr-** 
fettled determin’d IJecis of things : I fay, thefe general Maxitm will ferve to con- di£iiom. 
firm us in Mihakes ; and in fncli a way of ufe ol Words, winch is moll common, 
will ferve to prove Contradictions : V‘ g. He that, with Da Cartes, lhall frame 
in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Body, to be nothing but Ilxicnfion, m..y ca- 
fily demonllraie, that there is no f/lzcwiiw, i. c. no Space voh/ of body, by this 
Maxim t What is, is. For the Idea to which he annexe.'* TT.c name Body, being 
bare Extenlion, his Knowledge, that Space cannot be without Body, is certain. 

For he knows his own /dts/ of Extenfion clearly and diftindly, and knows that it 
is what It It, and not .mother Idea, tho’ it be call’d by thefe three names, Exunji- 
on. Body, Space. Which three Words, (landing for one and the fame Idea, may 
no doubt, with the fame Evidence and Certainty, be affirm’d one of another, as 
each of it fclf : And it is as certain, that whilft I ufe them all to (land for one and 
the fame Idea, this Predication is as true and identical in its Signification, That 
Space n Body, as this Predication is true and identical, That Body is Body, both 
in Signification and Sound. 

§. 15. But if aiiother (liail come, and make to himfelf another Idea different ^^ 
from Des Czirtn’s, o( the thing, which yet, with Da Ca>te^, he calls by the fanric v^uum. 
name Body ; and make liis Idea, wliich he cx(>rciic.s by t.ic word Body to be of a 
thin" that hath both Exteiifini and Sohdny rogctlicr ; lie will as calily demonllrate, 
th.iAherc may be a Vacwim, or Space witnout a Body, as At Ca>tes demonfira' 
ted the contrary. Bec.aufe the Idea, to winch he gives the name Space, being 
barely tne limple one of Exteajion ■, and rlie Idea, to wliicli lie gives tiic ui.mt Body, 
bcin" the complex Idea of hxtenftm and Refjiibiltiy, or Solidity, together in the 
fame Subjeft, thefe two ideas arc not cxatitly one and the fame, but in the Undcr- 
ftanding as d'ifiina as the LLas of One and Two, White and B’.v.ck, or as of Cor- 
poreity, Tnd Humanity, if I may ufe tlioft barbarous I'crms : And therefore the Pre- 
dication ot them in our Minds, or in Words Hand ng tor them, is not indentical, 
but the Negation of them one of another ; wz,. this Propofuion, Extenlion or 
is mtBi'iy, is as true and evidently certain, as this Maxim, It n mpojjtble 
ioi the fame th.nt, to be, and not to be, can make any Propolition. 

§. 14. But yet, though both thefe Propolitions (as you fee) may be equally 
dcmonltratcd, n/x.. That there may be a pumum, and that there c.innot be ^ the Exipnne 
Vacuum, by thefe two certain Principles, {vtz..) IVhat is, ts‘, and The Jame thing tf things 
cannot be, and be : yet neither of thefe Principles will ferve to prove to us, thai vt’houtur. 
any, or wliat Bodies do cxill : For that we are left to our Senfes, to difcoiec 
to US as far as they can. Thofe Univcrfal and Self-evident Principles, being 
only our Cyiillant, clear, and dillind Knowledge of our own hieM, more gene- 
ral or com pi clienfivc, on alfure us of nothing tlut palfes wuhoiit the Mind, 
their Cer anitv is founded only upon the Knowledge we have of each Idui by it 
fclf and of its Dillin.aion from others ; abov.t wnicli we cam or be millal??ir 
whiblthcy are in our Mmds, though we may, a.id olien aic milbkcn, wiien we 
retain the Names without the Ideas ; or ufe tlicm cont.,leub foractimcs for 
one, and fometimes for another In which cales the Force ot tlielc .'/x- 
iomt, reaching only totiie Sound, and not the Signification ol the Words, ferves 
onlv to lead us into Confnfion, Miftakc, and Error. I is to (hew Men, that 
thefe Maxims, however cry’d up (or the great Guards ot rriuh, will not fe- 
cure them from Error in a carcicfs loofe iiie ot clicir Words, tliai I lave made 
this Remark. In all that is here fuggeaed concerning the httlc ulc tor the 
Improvement of Knowledge, or dangcious ulc in undcrcrmin d Ideas ^ I have 
been far enough from laying or intending they fboiild he /ri/rf ajtde^ as fome 
have been too forward to charge me. 1 affirm rhem to be Truths, feU-evident 
Truths ; and fo cannot be laid ajide^ As tar as their Influence will reach, tis 
in vain to endeavour, nor would 1 attempt to abridge it* But yet without any 
> Vol 1 . O o 2 injury 
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'inittty to Trot** or Knowled^, I have^afoo to tljink their ufe is not an^ 
fwerable to the great ftrefs which icemi to bt laid on then , ,^nd 1 may warn 
Men not to make an ill ufe of them, for Ihe confirming themfelves in EViws. 

§.15. But let them be of what ufe they will in verbal Propofitions, they can- 
not difeover or prove to us the leaft Knowledge of the Nature ot Subllanccs, as 
they are fiauod and exift without us, any farther than grounded on Experience. 
And though the Confcquencc of thefe two Propofitions, call’d Principles, be very 
clear, and their Ufe not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of fucli things, 
wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but fuch as arc clear by tlicm- 
felves without them, viz,, where our Ideca are determin’d, and known by the 
Names that ftandtfor them ; yet when thefe Principles, viz,. What is, a ; and, 
b U tmPoffibkfor tbiog to k, md mt to be ; arc mads ufe of in the Piobatiou 

of Propofitions, whS^ip arc Words ftanding for complex v. g. Mm, 
Horfe, Gold, b'evtue ; there they are of infinite danger, and raoft commonly 
make Men receive and retain Falfiiood for manifeft Truth, and Uncertainty 
fot Demonftration : upon which follows Error, Obftinacy, and ail the Mii- 
chiefs that can happen for wrong Reafoning. The rcafon whereof is not, 
that thefe Principles are Icfs true, or of lefs force in proving Propolinons made 
0( Xerms Handing for complex Ideas, than where the Propofitions arc about 
fimple Idec^ : But becaufe Men millake generally, thinking that where the lame 
Terms arc preferv’d, the Propofitions arc about the fame things, tlio the JdeM 
they Hand for arc in truth different ; therefore thefe Maxims are made ufe of 
to fupport thofe, which in Sound and Appearance arc contradictory Propofiti- 
ons ; as is clear in the Dcmonllrations abovc-meution’d about a b'Mtiuut. So 
that whilft Men take Words for Things, as ufually they do, thefe Max'ms may 
and do commonly ferve to prove contradidiory Propofitions : as fliali yet be lar- 


ther made manifeft. .iiir 

Muncttn $. 1 6. For inftance ; Let Mm be that concerning which you would by thefe- 
Mm. firlt Principles demonftrate any thing, and we ftaU fee, that fo tar as Demonfira- 

tion is by thefe Principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerfal 
true Propofition, or Knowledge of any Being exiiting without us. Firfi, a Cliild 
having fram’d the Idea of a A&«, it is probable that his Idea juft like that Pi- 
aure, which the Painter makes of the vifiblc Appearances join’d together ; and 
fuch a Complication of Ideas together in his Underftanding, makes up the fingle 
complex Idea which he calls Mtm, whereof White or Flefh-colour in England be- 
ing one, the Child can demonftrate to you that a Ncgi 0 is not a Mm, bucaufe 
White Colour was one of the conftant fimple Lleas of the compic.x blea he calls 
Matt : And therefore he can demonftrate by the Principle, It is mrvjlb'cjm the 
fame thiug to be, and not to be, that a Negro is mt a Man ; the Foundation of hi.s 
Certamiy being not that univerfal Propofition, which perhaps he never heard nor 
thought of, but the clear diftind Perception he hath of liis own limple Ideas of 
Black and White, which he cannot he perfuaded to talc, nor can ever miftakc one 
for another, whether he knows that Maxim or no : And to this Child, or any 
one who hath fuch an Idea, wluch he calls Matt, can you never demonftrate tluc 
a Man hath a Soul, becaufe his Idea of Mm includes no foefi Notion or Idea in it. 
And tlicreforc to him, the Principle of What is, is, proves not this matter ; but 
it bepends upon CoUeAion and Obfcrvation, by which he is to make his com- 
plex /dsa call’d Mih. ... r t ■ C • 1 Ti fi.- I 

§. 17. Seemdh, Another that hath gone farther m framing and collecaing the 
Idea he calls Matt, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter and RoMoml Btfourfe, 
may demonftrate that Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, It a 
impofftbie hr the fane thing to be, and mt to be : And I have difcours’d with very ra- 
tional Men, who haveaftually deny’d that they are 

6 18 T^hirdhy Perhaps anachcr makes up the complex Idea which he calls 
only out of the iku of Body in general, and the Powers of Language and Rca- 
fon and leaves out the Shape wholly ; This Man is able to demonftrate, that a 
Man may have no Hands, hut be Q^ufes, neither of thofe being included in 
his Idea of Man ; and in whatever Body or Shape he found Speech and Meafon jom- 
ed, that was a Afiw .* becawfe havisg a cleat Knowledge of fuch a complex 
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$. Ip. So that, it* rightly confiher’d, lAhink we may f?y» That where of 

tSeas arc dctcrmmjikjia bur Minds,’ and lave annex’d to them by us known and 
tteddy N^cs under thofe fettled Determinations, there is Itttk need^ or m vje at 
all of tneic Maxmf, to prove the Agreement or Difagreement of any of {hem- have cU»r 
He that cannot dilcern the Truth or Fallhood of fuch Proportions, without 
the help of thefe and the like Ma.xims, will not be Mf'd by thefc Maxima to ^ 
do it : fince he cannot be fuppofed to know the Truth of thefe Maxims them’ 
felvcs without proof, it he cannot know the I'ruth of others without proof, 
which are as felt-evident as thefe. Upon this Ground it is, that intuitive 
Knowledge neitlicr requires nor admits any proof, one part of it more than 
another. He that will fuppofe it docs, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledge and Certainty : And he tiiat need*: any proof lo make him cer- 
tain, and give his Allent to this Propohrion, That 7tuo, will alfo 

have need of a proot to make liim admit, that ^hat tSy n. He that needs a 
Probation to com nice him, 'Thit Ttvo are not ‘ 1 %) ec. That fVb/te i\ not Blacky 
That a 'tnaugle nnot a Circle, &c. or any other two determin’d diftmd 
ate not one and the lame, will need alfo a Demonflration to convince him. That 
it is impodibic fo, the fume thing to It, and not to he. 

§. 20. And as ihcfc Maxims are of little uje, where we have determin’d Ideas, Thetrufe dan- 
fo tin.) ate, as 1 liavc flicwcd, of dange,ou\ uje, where our Jdias are not deter- 
min’d; and where we ufe Words that are not annex’d to determin'd Ideas, but 
Inch as arc of a loofe and wandring Signification, fometimes {landing for one, 
and Idmetimes for another Idea ; from which follows Millakc and Error, which 
thefe Ma.xims (brought as Prools to cftablifh Propofitions, wherein the Terms 
Hand for undctei nin’d Ideas) do by their Authority confirm and ru et. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Oj Irijtinjf ‘Propfitions, 

I. TXTHETHKRthc Maxims treated of in the foregoing Chapter, 

V V of that ufe to real Knowledge, as is generally fuppos’d, 1 leave to be m”^cr7a}ft» 
confidei’d- This, I think, may confidently be affirm’d, That there are uni\xx~ our KHowltdgel 
fal Propolitions ; which tho’ they be certainl) tiuc, yet they add no Light to 
our U.ideiftandings, bring no incrcale to our Knowledge. Such arc, 

§ 2. Fnfl, All purely ideuutal P,opoJitwm. Tliefc obvioully and at firll blufli, t- 

appear to contain no Inllrudtion in them- For when we affirm the faid Term 
of It fell, whether it be barely \erbal, or whether it contains any clear and^'*^**^^ 
real Idea, it Ihcws us nothing but what we mull certainly know before, whether 
fuch a Piof'ofition be either made by or propos’d to us. Indeed that moft ge- 
ncial one, IVhat is, n, may ferve fometimes to fhew a Man the Abfurdity lie is 
guilt) of, when by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would in particu- 
lar inflances, deny the fame thing of it fdf; bccaufc no body will fo openly bid . 
defiance to common Senfe, as to affirm vifiblc and dircft Contradictions in plain 
words ; or it he does, a Man is excus’d if he breaks oft any farther DjTcoui>ft.~ '' 
with him. But yet, 1 think I may fay, that neither that receiv’d Maxim, nor 
any other identical Ptopofition teaches us any thing : And tho’ in fuch kind of 
Proplttions, this great and magnify’d Maxim, boalled to be the Foundation of 
Demonflration, may be, and often is made ufe of to confirm them ; yet all it 
proves, amounts to no more than this, Thattlic fame Word may with great 
certainty be affirm’d of it felf, without any doubt of tlie Truth of any fuch Pio- 
poficion, and let me add alfo, without any real Knowledge. 

§. 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant Perfon, who can but make a Propo- 
fition, and knows what he means when he fays. Ay or No, may make a million 
of Propofitions, of whofc Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not 
know one thing in the World thereby ; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul ; otaSoul 
is a haul ; a Spirit is a Spirit ; a Fetiche is a Fetiihe, See. Thefe all being equi- 
valent to this Propofition, viz. U'hai a, i*, i. c- vihat hath Ext/knee, hath Exr 
iflaiieiK>r, who hath a Sou/, hatha Sen'- Wffiac is this more than trifling with 

Words 
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Words ? It is but I ke a Monkc^^Fting tis Oyfler from one Hand to th^ 
other ; and had he had but Words, inight,'' no doubt,' faid, Oy/ler in 
right band is SubjeEi, and Oyfter in left; hand is Predicate : ana fo n^ht have 
made a kU-evident Propolition of Oyfter, i. e. Oyfler is Oyfler ; andyct, with 
all this, not have been one whit the wifer or more knowing : and that way of 
handling the Matter, would much at one hav e latisfied the Monkey’s Hunger, 
or a Man’s Undcrftanding j and they two would have improv’d in Knowledge 
and Bulk together. 

1 know there are fome, wlio bccaufe Identical Pripofitums are ftlf-cvidcnr, fliew 
a great concern for them, and think they do great Icrvicc to Piiiiofopliy by cry- 
ing them up, asifinthem was contain’d all Knowledge, and the UndeiftanJing 
were led into all ^ruth by them only. I gran r, as loiw^aidlya^ any oic, t.hat 
they arc all true ands^elf- evident. I grant farther, that the Foundation ot all 
our Knowledge lies in tlie Faculty we have of perceiving the lame Idea t o be tlie 
fame, and of difeerning it from thofe that arc diftcrcnr, as I have fh^wi in the 
foregoing Chapter. But how thar vindicates the making ufc of IdtutuiP Pro- 
pofltions, for the Improvement of Knowledge, from the Imputation of Tu'Hing, I 
do no: Ice. Let any one repeat, as often as he plcafes, that the Will is th /////, 
or lay what ftrefs on it he thinks fit ; of what ufc is this, and an infinite the 
like Propofitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge ? Let a Man abound as much 
as the plenty of Words, which he has, wfill permit Inm in fiich Propelirions as 
thele i A Imvj is a Law, and Obligation n Obligation-, Right is Right, and IP^vng 
ii Wiong : will thefe and the like ever help him to an acquaintance with Ethtcln t 
or inftrudt him or others in the Know'ledgc of Moiulnyf T hole who know not, 
nor perhaps ever will know, what is Right and what is M'',ung, nor tlie Mcahiics 
of them ; can with as mueii allumncc make, and infallibly know tlic Tiiitli c f 
theil' and all hicJi Propofitions, as he that is beft jnllrnttcd in Mo)a!it) can do. 
But vvJiat advance do hich Propofitions give in the Knowledge of anj tl.ing nc- 
ccH.iry or iifeful tor their Conduct? 

He would bethought to do little left than trifle, who, for the cniightning the 
Underftaiiding in any part of Knowledge, fhould be bill) Idem will', opo- 
fltionf, and infill on fuch Ma,Mms as thele : Subflui/ce o hnbflame, and Pody n Jlo- 
dy i a Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex ; a Lenttiar n a Cintua), and 
a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For tlicfe and all fuch are equally true, cqna!i\ cer- 
tain, and equally fclf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, 
wlicn made ufc of as Principles of InftruCtion, and Itrcft laid on thcrri, as 
Helps CO Knowledge : lince they teach nothing but whar every one, who is c.i ga- 
ble of Difeourfe, knows without being told, Hiz,. That the fame Term is the 
fame Term, and the fame Idea the fame Idea. And upon this account it was 
that I formerly did, and do ftill think, the offering and inculeatii g fntii Piopo- 
fitions, in order to give the Undcrftanding any new Light or Inlet into the 
Knowledge of things, no better than trifling. 

Inftrudion lies in fomciJiing very different,- and he that would inlarge his 
own, or another’s Mind, to rruths lie docs nor yer know, iniift find our inter- 
. mediate Ideas, and then lay them in fncli order one by another, thar the Under- 
Jlanding may fee the Agreement or Difagrccmcnt of thole in Qucftioii. Propo- 
"Thions tliar do this, are inftruftivc; but they are far horn fuch as aflirrn the 
fame Term of it fclf : which is no way to advance one’s felt or others, in any 
fort of Knowledge. It no more helps to that, than it would help any one in 
his learning to read, to have fuch Propofitions as tliefe inculcated to him. An A 
if an A, and aB ts a hi which a Man may know as well as any Schoolmaftcr, 
and yet never be able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor do thefe, or any 
fucii Identical Propofitions help him one jot forward in the Skill of Reading, 
let him make what ufe of them he can. 

It tliofe who blame my calling them Trifling Propofitions, had but read, and 
been at the pains to underftand what 1 had above writ in very plain Enghjh, 
they could not but have feen that by Identical P,opofitmii, I mean only fuch 
wherein the lame Term importing the fame Idea, is affirm’d of it felf : which I 
take to be the proper Signification of Identical Propofitions ; and concerning all 
fuch, I think I may continue fafely to fay. That to propofc them as inftrndivc, ’ 
is no better than trifling. For no one who has the Ufe of Rcafoa^'*n mils 
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>^cin, where it is necefTary they ihould^ taken notice of; nor doubt of their 
Truth» when he yJ6fcrtakc notice of thcra. 

But if 2^en will call Proportions Identicaly wherein the fame Term is not 
affirm’d of it felf, whether they fpcak more properly than I, others muft judge : 

This is certain, all that they fay of Proportions that are not Identical in my 
fenfc, concerns not me, nor what I have faid ; all that I have laid relating to 
thofe Proportions wherein the fame Term is affirm’d of it felf. And I would 
fain fee an Inftance, wherein any fuch can be made ufe of, ro the Advantage 
and Impovement of any one’s Knowledge. Inllances of other kinds, whatever 
ufe may be made of them, concern not me, as not being fuch as I call Identical. 

4. Secondly^ Another fort of trifling Proportions is, uhm a Pan of 
complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the Whole ; a part of the Deflnition ct c<m^x 
the Word defln’d. Such arc all Proportions wherein the Genus is predicated of ide» 
the Species, or more comprehenfive of lefs comprehenfive Terms ; For what (»*“* «/ the 
Information, what Knowledge carries this Proportion in it, vix,. Lead is a Aft- 
tal, to a Man who knows the complex Idea the name Lead Hands for ? all the 
Ample Ideas that go to the complex one Agnify’d by the Term Aletal, being no- 
thing but what he before comprehended, and flgnify’d by the Name Lead. In- 
deed, to a Man that knows the SigniAcation of the Word A^tal, and not ol the 
word Lead, it is a (horter way to explain the SigniAcation of the word Lead, 
by faying it is a Metal, which at once exprefles feveral of its Ample Ideas, than 
to enumerate them one by one, telling him it is a Body very heavy, jufihk a.d 
maUeable. 

§. 5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the Definition of the Term ^spartef'tho 
d find, or to affirm any one of the Ample Ideas of a complex one, of the Namt ,f 

of the whole complex Idea-, as All Gold is fufible. For Fufibihty being one ol TVrm; ir 
tltc Ample Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the Sound Goluf’*^' 

Hands for, what can it be but playing with Sounds, to affirm that of the Name 
Gold, which is comprehended in its received SigniAcation ? ’Twould be thought 
little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth of momenr. That Gold 
is Tedov) ; and I fee not how it is any jot more material to fay. It is fufible, un- 
lefs that Quality be left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What InHru&ion can it carry with it, to tell 
one that which he hath been told already, or he is fuppos’d to know before ? 

For I am fuppos’d to know the SigniAcation of the Word another ufes to me, 
or clfc he is to tell me. And if 1 know rbat the Name Gold Hands for this 
complex Idea of Body, Tellovc, Heavy, Fufible, Malleable, ’twill not much in- 
Hru£f me to put it folemnly afterwards in a Proportion, and gravely fay. All 
Gold is fufible. Such PropoAtions can only ferve to fliew the DiAngenuity of 
one, who will go from the DeAnition of his own Terms, by reminding him 
fometimes of it ; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of the SigniAcation 
of Words, however certain they be. 

§. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, is as certain a Propofition um 

can be ; but no more conducing to the Knowledge of things, than to fay, A snd 
Paljr\ IS an Ambling Horje, or a neighing ambling Animal, botli being only about^ 
the SigniAcation of Words, and make me know but this; That Body, Senfe, 
and Motion, or Power of Senfarion and Moving, arc three of thofe Ideas tUar' ' 

1 always comprehend and Agnify by the word Man j and where they arc not to 
be found together, the Name Man belongs not to that thing : And fo of the 
other, that Body, Senfe, and a certain way of going, with a ceitain kind of Voice, 
are fomc of thofe Ideas which 1 always comprehend, and Agnify by the word 
Palfry ; and when they are not to be found together, the Name Palf>y belongs 
not to that thing. ’Tisjufl the fame, and to the fame purpofe, when any 
Term Handing for any one or more of the Ample Ideas, that altogether make up 
that complex Idea which is call’d a Man, is affirm d of the Term Man : v.g. fup- 
pofe a Raman AgniAed by the Worjl Homo, all thefe diHind Ideas, united in one 
Subjed, Corporeitas, Senfibilitas, Poteptia, fe movendi, Rationalitas, Rifibilitas ; he 
might, no doubt, with great cercaihey, univerfally affirm one, more, or all of 
thefe together of the word Homo, but aid no more than fay that the word Homo, 
in hu^^untry, comprehended in its AgniAcariun all thele Ideas. Much like a 
Romjip j^c Knight, who by the word Palfry Agnify’d thefe Ideas ; Body of a cer~ 

tain 
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tain Figure, four^kggd, with Senfe^^Mi^tton, Ambling, White, ufed 

have a Woman on his Back ; might with the fame Certainty univerfally^ffirm alfo 
any or all of thefe of the word Palfry: but did thereby teach no more, but 
that the word Palfry, in his or Romance Language, flood for all thefe, and was 
not to be apply’d to any thing, where any of thefe was wanting. But he that 
fhall tell me, that in whatever thing Senfe, Motion, Reafon and Laughter, were 
united, that thing had adually a Notion of GOD, or would be caft into a 
Sleep by Opium, made indeed an inflruttivc Propofition : bccaufc neitner havhig 
the Notion of COD, nor being cafi into Ship by Opium, being contain’d in the Idea 
fignify’d by the word Man, we arc by luch Propolitions taught fointthing more 
than barely what the word Man flands tor ; and therefore the Knowledge con- 
tain’d in it, is more than Verbal. 

For thi ^ makes any Propofition, he is fuppofed to underftand the 

uJhuhut Terms he ufes in it, or elfe he talks like a Parrot, only maki :g a notfc oy Jmi- 
the Significn- tation, and framing certain Sounds, which he has learnt of others ; but nor, as 
tion if Wwit. a Rational Creature, ufing them for Signs ot Ideas wiiich he has in his Mind. 

The Hearer alfo is fuppos’d to underftand the Terms as the Speaker ufes tuem, 
or elfe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible noife. And therefore he 
trifles with words, who makes fuch a Propolition, which when it is made, con- 
tains no more than one of the Terms docs, and which a Man was fuppos’d to 
know before •, v, g. A T.riangle hath thiee Sides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no 
farther tollerable, than where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is 
fuppos’d or declares himfclf not to underftand him ; and then it teaches only the 
Signification of that Word, and the Ufe of that Sign. 

Bat no rent 8. V\fe can kilow then the Truth of two forts of Propofitions with perfed 

Knomlidge. Certainty, the onc is, of thofe trifling Propofitions which have a Certainty in 
them, but ’cis only a verbal Certainty, but not inftrudive. And, fccondly, we 
can know the Truth, andfo may be certain in Propofitions which affirm forae- 
thing of another, which is a necelfary Confequence of its prccife complex Idea, 
but not contain’d in it: As that the external Angle of all 'Triangles is bigger than 
either oj the oppofite internal Angles', which Relation of the outward Angle to 
cither of the oppofite internal Angles, making no Part of the complex Idea fig- 
nify’d by the name Triangle, this is a real Truth, and conveys with it inftru- 
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dive real Knowledge. 

Ctncrel Pro- 9. We have little or no Knowledge of what Combinations there be of 
fofliions con- fjnaple Ideas exifting together in Subftances, but by our Senfes, we cannot make 
tuning Sub. jny univcrfal Ptopofitions conccming them, any farther than our nomi- 

tm‘trifimg.°’ Eflcnces lead us : which being to a very few and inconlidcrablc Truths, in 
refped of thofe which depend on their real Conftitutions, the general Propo- 
fitions that arc made about Subftances, if they are certain, are for the muft part but 
trifling', and if they are inftn dive, arc uncertain, and fuch as we can have 
no Knowledge of their real Truth, how much foever conftant Obfervation and 
Analogy may alfift our Judgements in gueffing. Hence it comes to pafs, that one 
may often meet with very clear and coherent Difeourfes, that amount yet to 
nothing. For ’tis plain, that Names of fubftantial Beings, as well as others, 
■^Slfar as they have relative Significations affix’d to them, may, with great 
truth be join’d negatively and affirmatively in Propofitions as their relative 
Definitions make them fit to be fo join’d; and Propofitions confifling of fuch 
Terms, may, with the fame cleamefl, be deduc’d onc from another, as thofe 
that convey the raoft real Truths: and all this, without any Knowledge of the 
Nature or Reality of things exifting without us. By this method one may 
make Demonflrations and undoubted Propofitions in Words, and yet thereby 
advance not one jot in the knowledge of the Truth of things ; v. g. he that 
having learnt tlicfe following Words, with their ordinary mutual relative Ac- 
ceptations annex’d to them ; v. g. Subfiance, Man, Animal, form. Soul, Vege- 
tative, Senfitive, Rational, may make feveral undoubted Propofitions about the 
Soul, without knowing at all what the Soul really is : and of this fort, a Man 
may find an infinite number of Propofitions, Reafonings, and Conclufions, in 
Books of Metaphyficks, School-Divinity, and fome fort of Natural Philofophy, 
and after all, know as little of COD* Spirits, or Bodies, as he did b£^rc he 
..fee out 
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'* §. lo. He that,;^»tljj^libei ty to define, ». e. determine the Signification of hxs^dmkyi 
Kames of 6abfi;fiiccs (as certainly every one does in cfiift, who makes them 
ftand (or his own IdcM ; and makes their Significations at a v enture, raking them 
from his own or other Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or Enquiry 
into the Nature of things thcmfclvcs ; may, with little trouble, demonffrate 
them one of another, according to thofc feveral Refpeds and mutual Relations 
he has given them one to another j wlicrein, however things ugrec or difagree in 
their own nature, he needs mind nothing but his own Notions, with the Names 
he hath bellow’d upon them : but thereby no more increafes his own Know- 
ledge, than he does his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a 
certain place a Pound, anotlicr in another place a Shilling, and a third in a third 
place a Penny ; and lo proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and call up a 
great Sam, according ro his Counters fo plac’d, and Handing for more or lefs as 
he pleafc.s, without being one jot the richer, or without even knowing how much 
a Pound, Siiilliiig, or Penny is, but only that one is contain’d in the other Twen- 
ty t incs, and contains the other twelve : which a Man may alfo do in the Signi- 
hea.ion ol Words, by making them in refpedt of one another, moie, or lefs, or 
equally compreheufive. 

V II. Tho’ yet concerning moil VVoids ufed in Difeourfes, efpccially thirdly, irfmg 
mcntaiivc and conrro\^‘rfial, there is this more to be complain’d of, which is m>d!varmijiy 
the word fort ot T’lifirng, and which fers us yet tarrher from the Certainty (-{ixrifiingwith 
Knowledge we hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz,, that mofl Writers**””' 
arc lo far irom infliuilting us in the Nature and Knowledge of things, that they 
life their IVeidi Iwjly and uncertainly, and do nor, by iifu'.g them conllantly and 
(icddily in the fame Significations, make plain and clear Deductions of Words one 
from another, and make their Dircourfes coherent and clear (how little foever it 
were inllruCtivc) which were nor difficult to do, did they not find it convenient 
to flieltcr their Ignorance or Obfiinacy, under the Obfeuriry and Perplexednefs 
of their Terms ; to which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cullom do in many 
Men much contribute. 

§. 12 . To conclude; Bai cly verbal Propofittom m3.y he knQ\NX\hY thc(i(o\\o'fr{n^Marl<tfvtrh»l 
Marks: ^ Pr.pofn.ons. 
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Firfl, All Propofirions, wherein two abflraCl Terms arc affirm’d one of another, pnj, cation 
arc barely about the Signification of founds. For fince no abftraCl Idea can be in ahftraB. 
the fame with any other bur it fell', when its abilraft Name is affirm’d of any 
other Term, it can lignify no more but this, that it may or ought to be call’d by 
tliatName, or that thclerwo Names lignify the fame Idea. Thus, Ihould any 
one fay, that Parfimom is frugality, tliat Gi.iutiide is yuflice, that this or that Acti- 
on is or is not lempnance ; howcv'erfpccious thefe and the like Propofitions may 
at firll fight feern, yet when we come ro prefs them, and examine nicely what 
they contain, we Ciall find that it all amounts to nothing but the Signification of 
thole Terms. 


§. I?. Secondly, All Propojltiont •whercui a part of the complexIdQT^, which any Term jspartof 
Hands ior, is prednnicd oj that 'Ihin, are only vcrhi\ ■, v. g. tofsiy thttlGoldts a Me-tht Definition 
tal or heavy. And thus all Propolicions, wherein more comprehcnfivc o:6s,P’^fdicattdof 
call’d Genera, arc sffirw’d of fubotdinate Ot lefs comprehenfive, call’d Species, 

Jadivid.tals, are barely verb il. 

vVnen by tiicfc two Rules we have examin’d the Propofitions that make up the 
Difeourfes we ordinarily meet with both in and out of Books, wc fliall, perhaps, 
find that a greater part of them, than is ufually fufpected, arc purely about the 
StgiTification of Words, and contain nothing in them, but the Ufc and Applica- 
tion of thefe Signs. 

This I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, That wherever the di- 
Hin£t Idea any Word Hands for, is not known and confider’d, and fomething not 
contain’d in the Idea is not affirm’d or deny’d of it ; there our Thoughts Hick 
wholly in Sounds, and arc able to attain no real Truth or Falfliood. This, per- 
haps, if well heeded, might favc us a great deal of ufelefs Araiifemcnt and Dif- 
pute, and very much fliorren our trouble and wandring, in the fcarch of real and 
true JCnowlcdge. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of our KiurjoUdge of Euijleme. 

9entr*lceriain^. i.T TITHERTQ wc have only confiderM the Effenccsof Thing*?, which 
Proportions JLjL being only abftrai^i: hieoif and tliereby remov’d in our Thoughts from 

^Exifucl^ particular Exiftence (that being the proper Operation of the Mind, in Abftra- 
6:ion, to confider an icka under no other Exiftence, but wliat it has in the Under- 
ftanding) gives us no Knowledge of real Exiftence at all. Where, by the way, we 
may take notice, that miverfal Profofitms, of whofe Truth or Falfliood wc can 
have certain Knowledge, concern not Exiftence ; and farther, tijat all pankuhir 
j^rmations or Negations^ that would not be certain if they were made general, arc 
only concerning Exiftence; they declaring only the accidental Union or Separation 
of Ideas in Things cxifting, whicli, in their abftraft Natures, have no known 
ncceflary Union or Repugnancy. 

r , fw ^^^ving the nature of Propofitions, and difterent ways of Prcdica- 

KnonUdgeof conlidet ’d more at large in another place, let us proceed now to cn- 

Bxtfience. quire concerning our Knowledge of the Exiftence of Thing.s, and how wc come 
by it. 1 fay then, that we have tire Ktu.wlcdge of our own Exifteme by Intui- 
tion ; of the Exiftence of GOD by Demonftration ; and of ocher Things by Sen- 
fation. 

Our Knowledge §. 3. As (ot our owH Exifteme, wc perceive it fo plainly, and fo certainly, that 
of our own Exi- neither needs, nor is c 'pablc of any Proof. For nothing can be more evident 
to us. than our own Exiftence ; I think, Ireafon, IJeelPkafmeainiP.i.n; Can any 
* ’ of thefc be more evident to me, than my own Exiftence ? li 1 doubt of all other 

things, that very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exifteme, and will not fuf- 
fer me to doubt of that. For if 1 know I feel Pam, it is evident I have as certain 
Perception of my own Exiftence, as of the Exiftence of the P.iin I Rel : Or if 1 
know I doubt, 1 have as certain Perception of the Exiftence of rlic thii g doubting, 
as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience then convinces us, that ue 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our mm Exiftence, and an internal infallible Perception 
that wcare. In every Aft of Senfation, Reafoning or Thiiiking, wcare coiifci- 
ous to our fclvcsof our own Being ; and, in this matter, come not fhort of tiw: 
higheft degree of Certainty. 


CHAP. X. 

Of our Knowledge of the Exigence of aGOT). 

u'e srteupstlt §• I- T^HO’ GOD his given us no innate Ideas of himfclf; tho’ he has ftampt 
of knowing ter- ^ JL *10 original Charafters on our Minds, wliercin we may read his Being; 

tainly rhut ygj having fumilh’d us with thofe Faculties our Minds are endow’d with, he 

there uuQOD. himfclf without Witnefs : fince we have Senfe, Perception and Rea- 

fon, and cannot want a cleAt Proof of him, as long as wc carry our fclves about 

us. Nor can we juftly complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, lince he 

has fo plentifully provided as with the means to difeover, and know him, fo fat 
as is ncceflary to the end of our Being, and the great Concernment of our Hap- 
pinefs. But tho’ this be the moft obvious Truth that Reafon difeovers ; and tho’ 
its Evidence be (if I miftakc not) equal to mathematical Certainty : yet it re- 
quires Thought and Attention, and the Mind muft apply it fclf to a regular De- 
duftion of it from fomc part of our intuitive Knowledge, or eUe we ftiall be as 
uncertain and ignorant of this as of other Propofitions, which arc in thcmfelvcs 
capable of clear Demonftration. To (hew therefore that we are capable of know- 
ing, i. c. being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may come by this Certain- 
ty, I think wc need go no farther than our fclves, and that undoubted^^JInow- 
we have of our own Exiftence. 
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§. 2. I think i.^i^ji|eyon<l quell ion, that Man has a clear Perceftion ofhisoumMtm kmm» 
Being -, he Ivnow.s' certainly, that he cxifts and that he is fomething. He that 
can doubt, whether lie be any thing or no, 1 fpeak not to, no more than 1 
would argue -with Pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince Non-entity, that it 
were Something. If any one pretends to be I'o fceptical, as to deny his own 
Exiftence for really to doubt of it ismanifeflly impofTible) let him for me en- 
joy his beloved Huppinefs of being Notliing, until Hunger, Or fome other Pain 
convinec him of tiie contrar)’. This then, 1 think, I may take for a Trutii, 
which every one’s certain Knowledge allures him of, beyond the liberty of doubt- 
ing, vi-x,. That he is fomething that actually exifls. 

§. 5. In the next place, Man knows by an inruinve Certainty, that bare No- 
thing can no moye piiduce any -.eal Beirg, than it can bs equal to tvjo right Angki. that Nothing 
If a Man knows not that Non-entity, or the Abfence of all Being cannot be equal cannot pre/iut* 
to two right Angels, ii is impofiible he fnould know any Demonftration in •Bong, there- 
did. If therefore we know there is fome real Being, and that Non-entity can- 
not produce any real Being, it is an evident Dcmonflration, that from Eternity 
there has been Something ; lincc wliat was not frem f ternity, had a Beginning ; 
and what had a Beginning, mull be produc’d by lomething elfe. 

4. Next it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning from &t\o- eternal 
ther, mull alfb have all tliat which is in, and belongs to its Being from another Being muft he 
too. All ihe Powers it lias mud be owing to, and receiv’d from the fame wf-A 
Source. This crerna; Source tlien ot all Being, mud alfo be the Source and Ori- 
g:nal of all Power; .and fo thit ct.vnal Being inujl he alfo the mofl powerjul. 

§, 5. Again, a Man fintls in himlelf Puccption and Kntmledge- \Vc have then .aniimfi 
got one lUp fartiicr; and we are certain now, that there is not only fome Be- 
ing, but fome knowdug intelligent Being in the World. 

There was a time then, when tliere wtis no knowing Being, and when Know- 
ledge began to be ; or elle there has been alfo a knowing Being from Eternity. 

If K be faid, tiicre was a rime when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Unclerdanding : I reply, that then it was im- 
poffible there flioiild ever have been any Knowdedge: It being as impoflible that 
Things wholly void of Kiiovs'ledgc, and operating blindly, and without any 
Perception, fbould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoflible that a Trian- 
gle fliould make ii fed three Angles bigger tlian two right ones. For it is as re- 
pugnant to the Idea of Icr.lLls Matter, that u fliould put into it felfSenfe, Per- 
ception and Knowledge, rs it is repugnant to tie /dm of a Triangle, that it 
fliould pur iuto it felf greater Angles than two right ones. 

§. 6 . Thus from rhe Conlulcration of ourfelves, and what we infallibly find . . r 
inourown Conftitiitions, our Rcafon leads us to the Knowledge of this certain 
and evident Trucii, Tliac th.re n aueierur.l, nio/l poweiful, and inc/l knowing Be- 
ing i which w'hcther any one will picafe to call God, it matters not. The 
7 hing is evident, and fom this Idea duly conlidcr’d, will eafily be deduc’d all 
thofe other Atribuies, which we ought to aferibe to this eternal Being. If 
n evert licit fs any <'! e fliould be found fo fenflefly arrogant, as to fuppofe Man a- 
lone knowing and w.le, but yet the Produift of mere Ignorance and Chance; ' 
and that all the tell of the Univerfeafted only by that blind hap-hazard : I lhall 
leave with him that very rational and cmphatical Rebuke oilully, 1 . 2. deleg. 
to be confidcr’d at his Lcifure. “ What can be more fillily arrogant and mif- 
“ becoming, than for a Man to think that he has a Mind and Underflanding in 
“ him, but yet in all the Univerfe belides there is nofuch thing? Or that thofe 
“ things, which with the utmofl flrcich of his Rcafon he can fearce compre- 
“ bend, fliould be mov’d and manag’d without any Rcafon at all? Quid eft enim 
venue, quam nemincm tffe oportcre tarn ftulte arrogantem, ut in fe mentem tir ratio* 
nem putet tntjfe, in carlo mundoqtte non putet ? Aut ea qua: vix fumnia ingenii rettione 
cemtrehendat, nulla i atione mover i putet ? 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain Know- 
ledge of theExiflcncc of a GOD, than ot any thing our Senfes have not im- 
mediately dlfcovered to us. Nay, I prcfiimc may fay, that we more certainly 
/ know that there is a. GO D, than that there is any thing elfe without us. When 
1 fay w know, I mean there is fuch a Knovvlcdge within our reach, which we can- 
Vol. 1. P P 3 not 
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not mift, if wc will but apply our Minds to that, as we Ao-<wgfevcral other In- 
quiries* 

§. 7. How far the Idea, of a mefl perfeB Beings which a Man may frame in his 
Mind, does or docs not prove the Exiftmee of « G O D, 1 will not here exa- 
mine. For, in the different Make of Mens Tempers and Aplication of their 
Thoughts, feme Arguments prevail more on one, and fome on another, for 
the Confirmation of the fame Truth. But yet, 1 think, this I may fay, that 
it is an ill way of efiabliihing this Truth, and filencing Atheifts, to lay the 
whole ftrefs of fo important a point as this upon that folc Foundation ; and 
take fome Mens having that Idea of GOD in their Minds (for ’tis evident 
fonic Men have none, and fome worfe than none, and the moil very diffcient) 
for the only proof of a Deicj j and out of an Ov'cr-fondnefs of that darling 
invention, calbier, or at leaft endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and 
forbid us to hearken to thofe Proofs, as being weak or fallicious, which our own 
Exiftcnce, and the fenlible Parts of the Univerfc offer fo clearly .and coget tly to 
our Thoughts, that I deem it impoffibic for a confidcring Man to withftand 
them. For 1 judge it is as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where be deli- 
ver’d, That the invijible 'Thitigi of GOD are clearly fen fom the Creation of the 
SHorld, being underfiood by the Things that are made, even his Eternal Tower and 
Godhead. Tho’ out own Being furniflies us, as I have fhewn, with an evident 
and inconteftable Proof of a Deity ; and I believe no body can avoitl the Co- 
gency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other Dcmcnftra- 
tion of fo many Parts : yet this being fo Fundamental a Truth, and of that 
Confequence, that all Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt 
not but I lhall be forgiven by my Reader if I go over lomc parts of this Argu- 
ment again, and enlarge a little more upon them. 

$. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than that Something mnSi he from Eter- 
nity. I never yet heard of any one fo unreafonable, or that could fuppofc 
fo manifeft a Contradidion, as a Time wherein there was perfeftly norliing. 
This being of all Abfurdities the greateft, to imagin that pure nothing, the per- 
feft Negation and Abfence of all Beings, Ihould ever produce any real Exiftcnce. 

it being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to conclude, that fomc- 
thing has cxifted from Eternity ; let us next fee what kind of thing that muft be. 

§. 9. Th^re are but two forts of Beings in the World, that Man knows or 
• conceives. 

Firp, Such as are purely material, without Senfe, Preception or Thought, as 
the clippings of our Beards, and parings of our Nails. 

Secondly, Senfible, thinking, perceiving Beings, Inch as we find our felvcs to 
be, which, if you plcafe, we will hereafter call cogitative and imogitative Beings; 
which to our prefent purpofe, if for nothing elfe, arc, perhaps, better Terms 
than material and inimaterial. 

10 If then there muft be fomething eternal, let us fee what fort of Being 
it muft be. And to that, it is very obvious to Rcafon, that it mull nccell'arily 
" be a cogitative Being. For it is as impoffible to conceive, that ever bare incogi- 
tacive Matter Ihoiild ptoduce a thinking intelligent Being, as that r.otliirig fhould 
of itfelfprodiiCe Matter. Let us fuppofe any parcel of Matter eternal, great 
or fmall, we lhall 'find it, in it felf, able to produce nothing. For example ; 
let us fuppofe thc'MattCr of tho next Pebble we meet with, eternal, clofely united, 
and the Parts 'firinly at feft together, if there were no other Being in the World, 
Ittuft it hot fctemdlly retoaihfo, a deadinadive Lump? Is it poflible to conceive 
it can 'add "Motion to'it'fclf, being purely Matter, or produce any thing ? Mat- 
ter then, by its own Stren^h, cannot produce in it felf fo much as Motion: 
the Motion it has Ittnfi'alfo' be frbm Eternity, or clfe be produc’d, and added to 
Matter by foiilc her 'Being tabre powerful than Matter; Matter, as is evi- 
dent, having not power to produce Motion in it felf. But let us fuppofe Mo- 
tibn eternal too j'yit Matter, inctgitative Matter and Motion, whatever chan- 
ges it teSght ploducc bf Figute arid Idxdkj could never produce Thought : Know- 
IjMge siviU IttU be as far beybnd'thc Pbwer ofMotion and Matter to produce, as 
Matter is bcyond'the Pb^WCr Qk1^nbmg,'6t. 'NonrentHy to produce. Andl appeal 
tb ef^Cry bfle’s eWTO Thoughts; whether he cannot as eafily conceive Matter pro- 
duc’d by nothing, as Thought to bc'prbduc’d by pure Matter, when bcfoi4't&grc 
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^as no fuch Thought or an intelligent Being cxifting. Divide Matter 

into as minute Parts as you will (which we arc apt to imagine a (ort offpiri- 
tualizing, or making a thinking hing of it) vary tlie Figure and Motion of it 
as much as youpleafe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, Prifin, Cjlindcr, &c. whofe Dia- 
meters arc but looooooth part of a Gty, (a) will ope- ’ 
rate no otherwife upon other Bodies of proportionable 
Bulk, than thofe of an Inch or Foot Diameter ; and you 
may as rationally exped to produce Senfe, Thoughtand 
Knowledge, by putting together, in a certain Figure and 
Motion, grofs Particles of Matter, as by thofe that are 
the very minutefl, that do any where cxift. They knock, 
impel and rclift one another, juft as the greater do, and 
that is all they can do. So tliat if we will fuppefe nor 
thing firft, or eternal ; Matter can never begin ro be : 

If we fuppofc bare Matter, wirhout Motion, eternal ; 

Motion can never begin to be : If we fuppofc only Mat* 

ter and Motion firlt, or eternal j 'Thought can never begin to be. For it is im- 
poffible to conceive that Matter, either with or without Motion could have ori- 
ginally in and from it felf Senfe, Preception and Knowledge, as is evident from 
hence, that then Senfe, Preception and Knowledge mull be a Property eternally 
infeparable from Matter and every Particle of it. Not to add, that tho’ our 
general or fpecifick Conception of Matter makes us fpeak of it as one thing, 
yet really all Matter is not one individual thing, neither is there any fuch thing 
cxifting as one Material Being, or one iingle Body that we know or can con- 
ceive. And therefore if Matter were the eternal firft cogitative being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite number of 
eternal finite cogitative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 
and diftintt Thoughts, which could never produce that Order, Harmony and 
Beauty which is to be found in Nature. Since therefore whatfoever is the firft 
eternal Being muft neccflarily be cogitative ; and whatfoever is firft of all 
things, muft neccflarily contain in it, and aftujlly have, at Icaft, all the Per- 
fections that can ever after exift ; nor can it ever give to another any Perfec- 
tion that it hath not, cither actually in it felf, or at Icaft in a higer degree j it 
ncceffarily follows, that the firft eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

%. 11. If therefore it be evident, x.\-\zx Sun.ithing neccflarily muft ixift fm 
Eteinity, ’tis alfo as evident, that that neccflarily lea cog'tatne 

Bemg: For it isasimpofliolc tliar incogitarivc Matter Ihould produce a cogita- 
tive Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of all Being, fhould produce a 
pofitive Being or Matter. 

ij. fho’ this Difeovery of the neccff.try Exiflence of an eternal Mind, does Thmfort 
fufBcicntly lead us into the Knowledge of G O D ; lince it will he u'c fo <>w, 
that all other knowing Beings that have a Beginning mnft depend on him, and 
have no other ways of Knowledge, or extent of Power, than what Ik* given 
them; and therefore if he made thofe, he made alfo the lefs-cxcellenc Pieces of 
this Uiiiverfe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Omnilaenie Boucr and 
dence will be cftablifh’d, and all his other Atributes neccflarily follow : Yet to 
clear up tliis a lictlc ftirther, we will fee what Doubts can be railed .’gau ft it. 

§, 13. Fn-Ji, Perhaps It will be faid, that tho’ it be as clear as Demonura- 
tion can raak it, that there muft be an eternal Being, and that Being muft alfo be 
knowing ; yet it does not follow, but that thinking Being may alfo be mate- 
rial. Let it be fo : it equally ftill follows, that there is a G O D. For if there 
be an Eternal, Omnifcicnt, Omnipotent Being, it is certain that tncre is a 
GOD, whether you imagin that Being to be material or no. But herein, I fup- 
pofc, lies the Danger and Deceit of that Suppolition There being no way to 
avoid the Dcmoiiftration, that there is an eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted 
to Matter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is materi- 
al ; and then letting Aide out of their Minds, or the Difeourfe, the Demon- 
ftration whereby an ctcnial knowing Being was prov'd neccflarily to cxift, would 
argue all to be Matter, and fo deny a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Be- 
ing; whereby they ate fo far from cftablilliing, that they deftroy their own 
Hy^htfts. Fbr, if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Matter, withoi.t 
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anycteinal cogitative Being, they manifeftly feparate i* 4 «tcrand Thinking, 
and foppofe fio ncccflary Connexion of the one with the other, and fo cfiablifli 
the NccciUty of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter ; fince it has been prov’d 
already, that an eternal cogitative Bcitig is unavoidably to be granted. Now 
if Tiiiiiking Matter may be fcparated, the emml E^tfleme of Matter viill not fol- 
low f}om the eternal Extficnceof acogttattve Being, and they fuppofe it to no pur- 
pofe. 

Mot material, $• 14. But now let US fee how they can fatisfy thcmfcivcs or others, that 
1 . Buaufe r this eternal thinking Being is matettal. 

'ofJjaiter^'f ^ would ask them, whether they imagine, that all Matter, every Parti- 

vot cogitative ? This, I fuppofc, they will I'carcc fay; fince then there 

would be as many eternal thinking Beings as there are Particles of Matter, and 
fo an infinity of Gods. And yet iftliey will nor allow Matter as Matter, 
that is, every Farticlc of M.nt.erto be as well cogitative as extended, they 
will have as hard a Task to make out to their own Reafons, a cogitative Be- 
ing out of incogirative Partul.s, as an extended Being out of unextended Parts, 
if I may fo fpc.ik. 

7. One Parti. Matter docs uot think, I next ask, whether it be only 

tie alone of One Auw that die' fo Thu has as many Abluulitics as the other ; for then this 
Matter cannot Atom of Matter niiiil: be alone c'.crnal or not. Il this alone be eternal, then 
bccogitattve. alonc, by us pewetfui T hought or Will, made all the reft of Matter. 

And lo we liave the Creation ot Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the N.'ateiialifts ftick at. Por it they f.ipjiole one tingle thinking Atom to 
have produc’d all tlie left ot Matter, they eamiot alcnbe that pre-eminency to 
it upon any other account, than that of its 1 iunking, ilie only fuppofed Ditl'e- 
rcnec. But allow it to be b} tome otlicr way, wiiieliis abotc our Conception, 
it muft beftiii Creation, and thefe Men mull gne up their gicat Maxim, Ex m- 
htlo ml Jit. If it be faid, that all the reft ot Matter is equally eternal, as that 
thinking Atom, it will be to fay any thing at plcafurc, tho’ never foabfurd: For 
to fuj'pofc all Matter eternal, and yet one Irnall Particle in Knov/lcdgc and Pow* 
er infinitely above all the reft, is without any or the lealt Appcarencc of Reafon 
to frame any Hypothefis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capable of 
all the lame Figures and Morions of any other; and I challenge any one in 
his Thorglus to add any thing elfe to one above another, 
s- j t'llem of §• I 'Ibirdly It then neither one pcculiarAtom alonc can be this eternal thinking 
incoeitai.ve Being; nor all Matter, as Matter, e. every Particle of Matter, can be it ; it 
Maturcannot only remains, that it is fomo ic.tain S)fJem of Matter duly put together, that is 
le cogitative, thinking eternal Being. This is that winch 1 imagine, is that Notion 
which Men arc apteft to have of G O 1 ); who would hasc him a mateiial Be- 
ing, as moft readily fuggefted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they have of 
thcmfelves, and other Men, which they rake to be material thinking Beings. 
But this Imagination, however more natural, is no Ie‘fs abfurd than the other : 
For to fuppofe the eternal thinking Being to be nothing elfe but a Compofi- 
..tion of Particles ot Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aferibe all the 
Wifdora and Knowledge of that eternal Being only to the y«x*M-pofition of 
Parts ; than which nothing can be more abfurd. For unthinking Panicles of 
Matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but 
a new Relation of Poficion, which ’tis impoffible fhould give Thought and 
Knowledge to them. 

ff'keilier in §. 17. But farther, this mpereal S)flem either has all its Parts at reft, or it 
motion or at jg j certain Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking confifts. II it be 
pcrfcttly at reft, it is but one Lump, and fo can have no Privileges above one 
Atom. 

If It be the Motion of its Parts, on which its Thinking depends, all the 
Thoughts there muft be unavoidably accidental and limited ; fince all the 
Particles that by Motion caufc Tliought, being each of them in it felf without 
any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions, much lefs be regulated by the 
'J hought of the whole; fince that Thought is not the caufe of Motion (foe 
then it muft be antecedent to it, and fo without it) but the Confequcncc ofit, 
whereby Fecedom, Power, Choice, and all rational and wife Thinking or A<ft- 
iog, will be quite taken aw.iy ; So that fuch a thinking Being will be no 
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norwifer than purc-Ulind matter; fince to rcfoU'c all into the accidental un- 
guided Motions of blind Matter, or into Thought depending on unguiiled Mo- 
tions of blind Matter, is the fame thing ; not to men ion the Narrowneis of 
fuch Thoughts and Knowledge that mull depend on the Motion offuch Parts. 

But there needs no Enumeration of any more Abfurditks and Impofllbilities in 
this Hypothclis (however hill of them it be) than that before-mentioned ; fti.ee 
let this thinking Syftcm be all, or a part of the Matter of the Univerfe, it is 
impoflible that any one Particle fliould cither know its own, or the Motion 
of any other Particle, or the Whole know the Motion of ever) Paricular; 
and fo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or indeed ha-, e any Thought 
rcfulting from fuch Motion* 

§. i8. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithflandi g that tlv.y «- 

allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho’ it take nor awat 
the BeingofaGOIT yet lince it denies one and the firft great Piece of his 
Workmanfbip, the Creation, let us conlider it a little. Mutter moll he allow’d, 
eternal; Why? Becaiife you cannot conceive how it can be made out of no- 
thing ; why do you not alfo think your felf eternal ? You will anfwer per- 
haps, Becaufe about twenty or forty Years fince you began to be. Bur if lask 
you what that Tm is, which began then to be, you can fcarce tell me. The 
Matter, whereof sou are made, began not then to be; for if it did, then it 
is not eternal: But it began robe put together in fuch a Falhion and Frame as 
makes up your Body ; but yet that Frame of Pai tides is not You, it makes 
not that tliinking Thing you are; (for I have now to do wirli one who allows 
an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would have unthiiiking attcr 
eternal too) therefore when did that tliinking Thing begin robe ? Jf ii did ne- 
ver be"in to be, tlicn have you alwas been a thinking I'ning from Etermry ; 
the Abfurdicy whereof 1 need not confute, till I meet with one wiio is fo void 
of Underftanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing 
to be made out of nothing (as all Things that arc not eternal mult be ) why 
alfo can you not allow it Poffible, for a material Being ro be made out of no- 
thing, by an equal Power, but that you have the Experience of the one in view, 
and not of tlicociicr? Tho’, when well confidered. Creation of a Spirit will be 
found to require no Icfs Power than the Creation of Matter. Nay, poillbly, 
if we would emancipate our felvcs from vulgar Notioi'S, and raifc our 
Thoughts as far as they would reach, to a clofcr Contemplation uf things, wc 
mignt be able to aim at fomc dim and fecminc Conception how Matter might 
at firll be made, and begin ro exift, by the Power of that eternal hill Being : 

But to give Beginnirg and Being to a Spirit, would be found a more incon- 
ceivable Efttd: of Omnipotent Power. But this being what would perhaps 
lead as too far from the Notions on which the Philofophy now in the Woild 
is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo far from them ; or to enquire 
fo far as Grammar it felf would authorize, if the common fettled Opinion op* 
pofes it efpecially in this place, where the receiv’d Dodtrinc ferves well c- 
nough to our prefent purpofc, and leaves this pail doubt, that the Creation or - 
Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE out of Notning, being once admiticd, 
the Creation of all other, but the GREAT OR himfelf, may, with the lame 


cafe, be fuppofed. 

19 . But you will fay, Is it nOt impoffibic to admit of the making any thhig Mattnnot t«. 
out of nothing fincc wc cannot poflibly conceive it ? I anfwer. No: i* BecauR «»«!<./ vitb 
it is not reafonable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becaufe we cannot 
comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other Effects upon this ground, 
becaufe we cannot polTibly conceive the manner of their Produdion. We 
cannot conceive how any thing but Impulfc of Body can move Body ; and yet 
that is not a Reafon fufficient to make us deny it poffible, againll the conftant 
Experience we have of ic in our felves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 
are produc’d in us only by the free Adion or Thought of Our own Minds ; and 
are not, nor can be the EfFcds of the Impulfc or Determination of the Motion 
of Blind Matter in or upon our Bodies ; for then it could not be in our Power 
or Choice to alter it. For example : My right Hand verites, whilft my left 
Handisftill: What caufes Reft in one, and Motion in the other? Nothing 
buf-ifly Will, a Thought of my Mind; my Thought only cluriging, the right 

Hand 
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Hand refts, and the He Hand moves. This is matter Faft, which cannot 
be deny’d: Explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next iicp will be 
to undcr/iand Creation. For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of 
the animjl Spirits (which fome make ufe ol to explain voluntary Motion) clears 
not the Difficulty one jot : To alter the Determination of Motion, being in 
this cafe no ealier nor Id's, than to give Motion it felf ; lince the new Determi- 
nation given to the ai imal Spirits, muft be cither immediately by Thought, or 
by fomc other Body put in tiicir way by Thought ; which was not in their way 
before, and fo muU owe its Motion to Thought; cither of which leaves volun- 
wry NiOtion as unintelligible as it was before. In themtan time, ’tis an over- 
valuing our felvcs, to reduce a‘ll to the narrow mcafure of our Capacities ; and 
to conclude all things impoifible to be done, w'hofe m.inner ol doing exceeds our 
Comprehenfiun. 1 las is to make onr Comprehenlion ii. finite, or GOD finite, 
when what he can do is limited to what we can conceive ol it. II you do not 
undetftand the Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Tiling vs'itlaii 
you, do not deem it Itrangc, chat you cannot comj rehend the Operatic ns of 
that eternal infinite Mind, who made and governs all things, and w'l.om the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of out KyiG'isiiledge of the Ep(l[lence of other Thirgs. 

■ to h- *• ^ I ^ Knowledge of our own Being, wc ha\c by Intuition. The Exi- 

JL fivnee of a GOD, Reafon clearly makes kiKJwn to us, as has been 

iiou. fiicwn. 

The Kno'^hdge of the Exifleuce of any other thing, wc can have only by Safi- 
tion •. For there bong no neceliary ConiuAion oi teal Ex/JIme L,ny JJuu a. 
Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exillence but Uiat ol GOD, with 
toe Exillencc of any particular Man ; no particular Man can know the ExfUme 
ol an) other Beii g, but only when by ..dtual operatii g u} on him, u m.dves it 
lelr perceiv’d by liinn. For the having the ii/cu of any thing in o.ir Mind, no 
more proves tlic Exillence of that thing, than the PHure ol a M.:n evidences 
his being in the World, or the Vilioi.s of a Dream make theieby a tine Hdioiy. 

2 . ’lis thercloie the actual receiving of fioin without, that gives us 
notice oftnc Exifleme of other things, and makes us know that lonieihing doth 
ex ft at that time wntliout us, which caufes that Lha in us, tlio’ j’crhups w'c 
neither kiK.w nor conlidcr how'^ it docs it ; For it takes not from the Cer- 
tainty of cur Senfes, and the /dcoi w'e receive by them, that we know not the 
manner wi etein they aic prcduc’d : v. g. w'hiiii 1 write this, I have, by the Pa/, 
per aliening my Eyes, that Jdea produc’d in my Mind, whicli whatever Ol jcft 
cauf s, I call // hite ; by whicli 1 know that tiiat Quality or Accident (i. e. whole 
Appearance bef. re my E)cs alw'ays caufes that Idea) doth really exift. and hath 
a Being w'ithout me. And of this, the grca.cft Aliurance I can poffibly have, 
and to which my Pacultics can attain, is the Tellimony of my Eyes, which are 
the proper and lole Judges of this thing, whofe Teftimony 1 have reafon to rely 
on as fo certain, that 1 can no more doubt, whilft 1 write this, that I fee White 
and Black, and that lomerhing really exilts, that caufes that Senfation in me, 
than that I write or move my Hand : which is a certainty as great as human 
Nature is capable of, concerning the Exiftcncc of any thing, but a Man’s felf 
alone, and of GOD. 

Thu tho mtf» q’f^g notice tix have hy our Scufes, of the exifiir.g of things without my tho’ it 


2njfr>ficey 
IVhttn f of 
this 


altogether fo certain as our intuitive Knowledge, or the Deductions of 

ytt nmy be 
call'd Knew- 


our Reafon, employed about the clear abllraift Ideat of our own Minds; yet it is 
an alluraiicc that defervet the Name of Knowledge. ” If we pci fuadc our fclvcs 
that our Faculties a£t and Inform us, right, concerning the Exiftence of thofe 
%^eelf **Obje6ts that afteft them, it cannot pafs for an ill-grounded Confidence ; For I , 
thing,! with- rhii>k no body can, in earned, be fo fceptical, as tO' be uncertain of the Exi- 
*Ht ut, ^ fience of thole things which he fees and feels. At leaft, he that can d<ybt fo 
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far (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will never have any contro- 
verfy with me ; fince he can never be fure I fay any thing contrary to bis Opini- 
on. As to my k\f, I think G O D has given me Arturance enough of the Exiftence 
of things without me ; fince by their different Application I can produce in my 
fclf both Plcafure and Pain, wliich is one great Concernment of my prefent ftate- 
This is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not herein deceive us, is the 
greateft Afl'urance wc are capable of, concerning the Exiftence of material Beings. 

For we cannot ad any thing, but by our Faculties ; nor talk ot Knowledge it 
fclf, but by the help of thole Faculties, which are fitted to apprehend even what 
Knowledge is. But bcfidcs the Afl'urance we have from our Senlbs themfelvcs, 
that they do not err in the Information they give us of the Exiftence of things 
without us, when they arc afteded by them, we are farther confirm’d in this Afl'u- 
rance by other concurrent Rcafons. 

§. 4. Firfly ’Tis plain thofc Perceptions are produc’d in us by eiterior Caufes i. snaufe me 
afifeding our Senfes ; bccaufe thofe that ■want the Organs of any Senje, never can have cannot have 
the Ideas belnuging to that Senfe produc’d in their Minds. This is too evident to be f hem but ^ tit 
doubted : and therefore we cannot but be alTur’d, that they come in by the Or- * * 
gans of that Senfe, and no other way. The Organs themfelvcs, ’tis plain, do not 
produce them ; for then the Eyes of a Man in the dark, would produce Colours, 
and his Nofe fnicll Rofes in the Winter : but wc fee no body gets the Relifli of a 
Pine- Apple, till he goes to the Indiesy where it is, and taftes it. 

§. 5. Secondly y Becaufc fumetimes I findy that I cannot avoid the having thofe Ideas j. setaufe an 
produc'd in my Mmd. For though when my Eyes arc fliut, or Windows faft, I Idea/r»» 
can at plcafure rccal to my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the &m, which former oBualSenfati- 
Senfations had lodg’d in my Memory j fo I can atpleafure lay by that Idea, 
take into my view that of the SmeU of a Rofe, or of Sugar. But if I turn gre very di-* 
my E3’es at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas, which the Light, Ptreef 
or Sun, then produces in me. So that there is a manifeft difference between 
the Ideas laid up in my Memory, (over which, if they were there only, I fiiould 
have conftantly the fame Power to difpofc of them, and lay them by at plcafure) 
and thofe which force themfelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. And 
therefore it muft needs be fome exteriour caufe, and the brisk afting of fome Ob- 
jefts without me, whofe Efficacy 1 cannot refill, that produces thofe Ideas in ray 
Mind, whether I will or no. Befides, there is no body who doth not perceive 
the difference in himfelf between contemplating the Sun, as he hath the Idea of it 
in his Memory, and aftually looking upon it : of which two, his Perception is fo 
dillindt, that few of his Ideas are more diftinguiftiible one from another. And 
tliercfore he hath certain Knowledge, that they are not both Memory, or the 
Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him ,* bur that adual Seeing hath a 


Caufe wirhour. 

§. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thofe Ideas are produc'd in m with Pain , ,, pUafurevr 
•which afterwards -we remember -without the kafl Offence, Thus the Pain of Heat or Pam mhich at- 
Cold, when the Idea of it is reviv’d in our Minds, gives us no difturbance ; which, tmpmtsaaw. 
wiien fclr, was very troublefome, and is again, when adually related : which 
is occ.'fion’d by the diforder the external Objedl caufes in our Bodies when apply- miThtrllnm- 
ed to it. And wc remember the Pain of Hunger,, ’ihirfi, or the Head-ach, •with.- ing of tUft 
out any Pain at all ; which would either never difturb us, or elfe conftantly do itMeasmithoM 
as ofieh as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Ideas floating in our 
Minds> and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the real Exiftence of 
things aflefting us from abroad. The fame may be faid of Plcafure, accompany- 
ing feveral actual Senfations : And though mathematical Demonftration depends 
rot upo.T Senfe, yet the examining them by Diagrams gives great Credit to the 
Evidence of our Sight, and feems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of De- 
monftration it fclf. For it would be very ftrange, that a Man fhould allow it for 
an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Figure, which he meafures by Lines 
and Angles of a Diagram^ fhould be bigger one than the other j and yet doubt 
of the Rxiftence of thofe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, he makes ufe 

of to mcafnre that by. . , • r . ni. . <• "‘ffifi *"* 

$. 7. Fou.thh, Our Senfes in many cafes bear wstnejs to the Truth of each tbe/iTcffimmy 
btherV Report, concerning the ^iitcncc of fcnfiblc things without us- He tf tht Exiftona 
■ Voi. 1 . Q.q 
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that. fees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare Fan- 
cy, feel it too ; and be convinc’d, by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly 
could never be put into fuch exquiflte Pain, by a bare Idea or Phantom, unlefs that 
the Pain be a Fancy too : which yet he cannot, when the Bum is well, by raifing 
the Idea of it, bring upon himfelf again. 

Thus I fee, whilft I write this, 1 can change the Appearance of the Paper ; 
and by defigning the Letters, tell before-hand what new Idea it fhall exhibit the 
very next Moment, barely by drawing my Pen over it : which will neither appear 
(let me fancy as much as 1 will) if my Hands ftand flill ; or though I move my 
Pen, if my Eyes be fliut : nor when thofc Charadters are once made on the Paper, 
can I chule afterwards but fee them as they are ; that is, have the Ideas of fuch 
Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeft, that they are not barely the Sport 
and Play of my own Imagination, when I find that the Charafters, that were 
made at the Pleafure of my own Thoughts, do nor obey them ; nor yet ceafe to 
be, whenever I fliall fancy ir, but continue to affeft my Senfes conftantly and re- 
gularly, according to the Figures I made them. To wliich if we will add, that 
the Sight of thofe thall, from another Man, draw fuch Sounds, as 1 before-hand 
defign they fliall ftand for ; there will be little rcafon left to doubt, that thofe 
Words I write, do really exift without me, when they caufc a long Series of regu- 
lar Sounds to affeft my Ears, which could not be the effed of my Imagination, 
nor could my Memory retain them in that order. 

§. 8. But yet, if after all this any one will be fo fceptical, as to diftruft hi.s 
Senfes, and to affirm that all we fee and hear, feel and taftc, think and do, du- 
ring our whole Being, is but the Series and deluding Appearances of a long 
Dream, whereof there is no reality ; and therefore will queftion the Exiftence of 
all things, or our Knowledge of any thing : 1 maft defire him to conlider, that 
if ail be a Dream, then he doth but dream that he makes the queftion ; and fo 
ic is not much matter, that a waking Man flioiild anfwer him. But yet, if he 
picales, lie may dream that I make him this Anfwer, That the Certainty 0/ Things 
exifting m return Natura, when we have the Teftimony oj our Senfes for ir, is not only 
as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Condition needs. For our Faculties 
being fuited not to the full Extent of Being, nor to a perfed, clear, comprehen- 
five Knowledge of things, free from all Doubt and Scruple ; bur to the Preferva- 
tion of us in whom they are ; and accommodated to the ule of Life ; they ferve 
to our purpofe well cnougii, if they will but give us certain Notice of thofe things, 
which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that fees a Candle burning, 
and hath experimented the Force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will 
little doubt that this is fomething exifting without him, which does him harm, 
and puts him to great Pain : which is Aflurance enough, when no Man requires 
greater Certainty to govern his Adions by, than what is as certain as his Adions 
thcmfclvcs. And if our Dreamer pleafes to try, whether the glowing Heat of a 
Glafs Furnace, be barely a wandring Imagination in a drowfy Man’s Fancy ; by 
.putting his Hand into ir, he may perhaps be waken’d into a Certainty greater 
than he could wifli, that it is fomething more than bare Imagination. So that 
this Evidence is as great as we can defire, being as certain to us as our Pleafure 
or Pain, /. e. Happinefs or Milery ; beyond which wc have no Concernment, 
cither of Knowing or Being. Such an Aflurance of the Exiftence of things with- 
out us, is fufficient to dired us in the attaining the Good, and avoiding the Evil, 
which IS caus’d by them ; which is the important Concernment wc have of being 
made acquainted with them. 

p §. 9. In fine then, when our Senfes do adually convey into our Underftand- 
ings any Idea, we cannot but be fatisfy’d that there doth fomething at that time 
really exift without us, which doth alfed our Senfes, and by them give Notice 
of it lelf to our apprehenfive Faculties, and adually produce that Idea which 
we then perceive : and we cannot fo far diftruft their Teftimony, as to doubr, 
that fuch Colledions of fimple Ideas, as we have obferv’d by our Senfes to be 
united together, do really exift together. But this Knerwledge extends as far as 
the prefent T’eflimony of our Senfes , employ’d about particular Objeds that do 
then afledthem, andno farther. For if I faw Inch a Colledion of iimplc Ideas, 
as is wont to be call’d Man, exifting together one Minute fince, and arj^ow 
alone > I cannot be certain that the fanw Man exifts now, fince there is no ifc- 

cclfery 
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ceffary Coiincfl:ion of his Exiftcncc a Minute fincc, with his Exifience now : by 
a thoufand ways he may ccale to be, iince I had the Teftimony of my Senies for 
hi' ExiftciKC. And if 1 cannot be certain, that the Man I faw laft to day is now 
in B int:, Icanlels be certain that he is fo, who hath been longer rcmov*d from 
my Senfes, and 1 have not feen fince yefterday, or fince the laft Year : and much 
lei's can 1 be certain of tlic Exiftcncc of Men that I never faw. And therefore 
tho’ it be highly probable, that Millions of Men do nowexift, yet whilft I am 
alone writing this, 1 have not tliat Certainty of it which we ftrittly call Know- 
ledge tho’ the great likelihood of it puts me paft doubt, and it be rcafonable for 
me to do levcral things upon the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alfo 
of my Acquaintance, with whom 1 have to do) now in the World : But this is 
but Probaoility, not Knowledge. 

§. iq. Whereby yet we may obferve, how foolifh and vain a thing it is, for a Folly ttexpcif 
Man of a narrow Knowledge, who having Reafon given him to judge of the difte- Dmionitrarion 
rent Evidence and Probal)ility of things, and to be fway’d accordingly ; how >'» ‘Wf/ 
vairii I lay, it is to exptSi Demoufiration and Certainty in things not capable (f it ; and 
Tctufc Aflcnt to very rational Proportions, and aft contrary to very plain and 
clear Truths, bccaiife they cannot be made out fo evident, as to furmount every 
the le.ilt (I will not fay Realbn, but) Pretence of doubting. He that in the ordi- 
nary Arfaiisof Life would admit of nothing but direft plain Demonftration, would 
be furc of nothing in this World, but of periChing quickly. The Wholcfomncfs 
of his Meat or Drink would not give him reafon to venture on it : And I would 
fain know, what ’tis he could do upon fuch grounds, as are capable of no Doubt, 
no Ol'jeftion. 

$. II. As when our Senfes arc aftually employ’d about any Objeft, wc do pt,p Fxiflince 
know that it does cxift ; fo by out Memm-y w;. may be aillir’d, that heretofore, ft 

things that attefted onr Senfes, have cxilted. And thus "coe have Knowledge of the Memerj- 
paft Exifleuceoi feverai things, whereof out Senfes haring inform’d us, our Mc- 
mvirics ilill retain the Idem : and of tliis wc are paft all doubr, fo long as we re- 
member well. • But this Knowledce alfo re.aclies no farther than our Senfes have 
formerly afluv’d us. Thus feeirig \V ater at this inftant, ’tis an unqucftionable 
Truth ro me, that Water doth cxift : and reraembring that 1 faw it yefterday, it 
will alfo be always true ; and as long .as my Memory retains it, always an un- 
doubted Propoli' ion rb me, that \V arer did cxift the loth of ^itly 1688. as it will 
alfo be equally true, that a certain number of very fine Colours did cxift, whicli 
at the fame time 1 faw upon a Bubble of that Water : But being now quite out of 
the Sight both of the Water and Bobbles too, it is no more certainly known to 
me that the Water doth uow cxift, tl;.an that the Bubbles or Colours therein do 
fo } it being no more necefVary that W.iter fhould exift to day, becaufe it cxifted 
yefterday, than that the Colours or B.ibbles exift to day, becaufe they cxilted 
yefterday ; tiio’it be exceedingly much more probable, becaufe Water hath been 
obfetv’d to continue long in Exiftcncc, but Bubbles and the Colours on them 
quickly ce.lL to be 

§. i 2. vVliat Idi'M we have of Spirits, and how wc come by them, I have al- The Exigence 
ready fticwn. But tho’ we have thofc /deoa in our Minds, and know we have them "f 
there, the having the Jdeui of Spirits docs not make us know, that any fuch things 
do cxift without us, or that there a,e any finite Spints, or any other fpiritual Beings 
but the Eternal GOD. We have ground from Revelation, and fevcral otl cr 
Reafoiis, to believe with aft'iirance, that there arc fuch Creatures : but our Sen- 
fes not Dcnig able to difeover them, wc want the means of kirowing their particu- 
larExifteaces. For we can no more know, that there are finite Spirits really ex- 
ifting, by the Idea we have of fuch Beings in our Minds, than by the Idem any 
one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know that things anfweriiig thofe 
Ideas do re^illy exift. 

And therefore concerning the Exiftcncc of finite Spirits, as well as feverai 
other things, we rtiuft content our felves with the Evidence of Faith ; but univer- 
fal certain Propofitions concerning this matter, are beyond out reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g. riiar all the inrelligcnt Spirits that GOD ever 
created, do ftill exift j yet it can never make a part of our certain Knowledge. 

Thftfc and the like Propofitions we may afient to as hi|;hly probable, but arc 
nor, I fear, in this i^at^ capable of knowing. We are qqc then to put others 
Vol. t 0.9 a «pon 
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upon demonflrating, nor our felves upon fearch of univerfal Certainty in all thofc 
matters, wherein we are not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our 
Senfes give us in this or that particular. 

$. 13. By which it appears, that there are two forts ol 'Propofitious. i. There 
is one fort of Propofitions coneernhtg tlie Exiftence of any thing anfwerable to fucli 
’an Idea : as having the Idea of an Elephant, Phxnix Motion, or an Angle, in my 
Mind, the firft and Natural Enquiry is, whether fuch a thing docs any where 
cxift ? And this Knowledge is only of Pdrr/c«/(7r/. No Exiltenceof any thing 
without us,.( but only of GOD, can certainly be known farther than our Sen- 
fes inform us- 2. There is another fort of Ihopofitiom, wherein is exprefs’d 
the Agreement or Difagrecmcnt of our abftra^i Ideae, and their Dependence one 
on another. Such Propofitions may be univerfal and certain. So, having the 
AfeaofGOD and my felf, of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but before that 
GOD is to be fcard and obey’d by me : And this Propolirion will be certain, 
concerning Man in general, it I have made an abftradt Idea of fuch a Species, 
whereof I am one particular. But yet this Propolition, how certain foever. 
That Men ought to fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiftence of 
Men in the World, but will be true of all fuch Creatures, whenever they do 
cxift : whicli Certainty of fuch general Propofitions, depends on the Agreement 
or Difagrcement is to be difcovercd in thofc abftraft Ideas. 

§. 14. In the former cafe, our Knowledge is the Confcquence of the Exiftence 
of things producing Idius in our Minds by our Senfes : in the latter. Knowledge 
‘ is the Confcquence of the Ideas (be they wlut they will) that arc in our Minds 
producing there general certain Propofitions. Many of thefe arc call’d aternx 
I'cyiiates, and allot tl:cm indeed arefo; not from being written all or any of 
them in the Minds of all Men, or that they were any ot them Propofitions in 
any one’s Mind, till he, having got the abftraift Idecu, joyn’d or feparattd them 
by Affirmation or Negation. But wherefoever we can fuppofe fuch a Cicaturc 
as Man is, endow’d with fuch Faculties, and thereby furnifh’d with fiicli Ideas 
as we liavc, wc muft conclude, he muft needs, when he applies his Thoughts 
to the Confidcration of his Ideas, know the truth of certain Propofitions, that 
will arife from the Agreement or Difagrecmcnt which he will perceive in his 
own Ideas. Such Propofitions are therefore call’d Eternal Trutbi, not bccaufc 
they arc Eternal Propofitions actually form’d, and antecedent to the Underftan- 
ding, that any time makes them ; nor bccaufc they arc imprinted on the Mind 
from any Paterns, that are any where of them out of the Mind, and exifted be- 
fore : but bccaufc being once .made about abftraft Ideas, fo as to be true, 
they will, whenever they can be fuppos’d to be made again at any time paft 
or to come, by a Mind having thofc always aftualJy be true. For Names 
being fuppos’d to ftand perpetually tor the fame Ideas, and the fame Ideas having 
immutably the fame Habitudes one to another ; propofitions concerning any ab- 
ftraft Ideas, that are once true, muft needs be tm/rt/ leritks- 


CHAP. Xll. 

Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 

§. x.TT having been the common receiv’d Opinion amongft Men of Letter.?, 
Krumltd^t IS X. Maxims were the Foundation of all Knowledge ; and that the Sci- 
not from' Max- ences were each of them built upon certain Praergnita, from whence the Undcr- 
ftanding was to take its rife, and by which it was to condiift it felf, in its en- 
quires into the matters belonging to thait Science j the beaten Road of the 
Schools lias been, to lay down in the beginning one or more general Propofiti- 
ons, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge that was to be bad of that 
Subjeft. Thefe Doftrines thus laid down f or Foundations of any Science, were 
call’d Principles, as the Beginnings from which wc muft fet out, and look no far- 
ther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already obferv’d. 

(Theotcaftn 2 . One thing, which might probably givc an occafion to tlus wayoforo- 
^^'"“■cceding in other Sciences, was (as 1 fuppofe) the goodSucccfsitfccm’d toKave 
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in Mathematkks, wherein Men, being obferv’d to attain a great Certainty of 
Knowledge, thefe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be call’d and ivi«3^»- 

ffK, Learning, or things Learned, thorowly learn’d, as having of all others the 
greateft Certainty, Clearnefs and Evidence in them. 

§.3. But if any one wiU confider, he will (I guefs) find that the ^reat Ad- But from th$ 
vancement and Certainty ot real Knowledge^ which Men arriv’d to in thefe Scien-«w/>«w»f 
ces, was not owing to the Influence of thefe Principles, nor deriv’d from any 
peculiar Advantage they receiv’d from two or three general Maxims, laid down^'”® 
in the beginning ; but from tlie clear, dlfii»£l, compleat Ideas their Thoughts 
were imploy'd about, and the Relation of Equality and Exccfsfo clear between 
fome of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and by that a way to dif- 
cover it in others, and this without the help of thofe Maxims. For I ask, Is 
it not pollible tor a young Lad to know, that his whole Body is bigger than his 
little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than a Part ; 
nor be aflur’d ot it, till he has learn’d that Maxim ? Or cannot a Country- 
Wench know, that having receiv’d a Shilling from one that owes her three, and 
a Shilling alfo from another that owes her three, that the remaining Debts in 
each of their Hands arc equal ? Cannot flic know this, I fay, without fhe fetch 
the Certainty of it from this Maxim, TJiat if you take Equals from Equals, the 
Remainder will be Equals, a Maxim which poflibly flic never heard or thought of ? 

1 defire any one to confider, from what has been clfcwhcre faid, which is known 
firft and clearell by moft People, the particular Inftance, or the general Rule ; 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Thefe general Rules arc 
but the comparing our more general and abftraft Ideas, which arc tlic Work- 
raanlhip of the Mind made, and Names given to them, for the eaficr difpatch 
in its Reafonings, and drawing into comprehenfive Terms, and fliort Rules, its 
various and multiplied Obfervations. But Knowledge began in the Mind, and 
was founded on Particulars j tho’ afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken there- 
of: It being natural for the Mind (forward ftill to enlarge its Knowledge) moft 
attentively to lay up thofe general Notions, and make the proper ufc of them, 
which is to disburden the Memory of the cumberfome Load of Particulars. 

For I defire it may be confider’d what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any 
one, that his Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than his little Finger alone, 
after you have given to his Body the Name IVhole, and to his little Finger the 
name Part, than he could have had before ; or what new Knowledge concerning 
his Body, can thelc two relative Terms give him, which he could not have 
without them ? Could he not know that his Body was bigger than his little Fin- 
ger, it his Language were yet fo imperteft, that he had no fuch relative Terms 
as Whole and Part } I ask farther, when he has got thefe Names, how is he more 
certain that his Body is a Whole, and his little Finger a Part , than he was or 
might be certain, before he learn’d thefe Terms, that his Body was bigger than 
his little Finger ? Any one may as reafonably doubt or deny that his little Finger 
is a part of his Body, as that it is lefs than his Body. And he that can doubt 
wlicther it be lefs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a Parr. So that the 
Maxim, fhe Whole is bigger than a Part, can never be made ufc of to prove the 
little Finger lefs than the Body, but when it is ufelcfs, by being brought to con- 
vince one of a Truth which he knows already. For he that does not certainly 
know that any parcel of Matter, with another parcel of Matter join’d to it, is 
bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to know it by the lielp 
of thefe two relative Terms, MAsole and Part, make of them what Maxim you 
pleafe* 

§. 4. But be it in the Mathcmeticks as it will, whether it be clearer, that oungaoustt 
taking an Inch from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from a red Line tuiU np«« 
of two Inches, the remaining Parts of the two Lines will be equal, or that iffrstunmt 
you take Equals from Equals, the Remainder will be Equals : Which, I fay, of thefe 
two is the clearer and firft known, 1 leave to any one to determine, it not being 
material to my prefent occafion. That which 1 have here to do, is to enquire, 
whether if it be the readieft way to Knowledge to begin with general Maxims, 
and build upon them, it be yet a fafe way to take the Principles, which are laid 
dowctnin any other Science as unqueftionable Truths 3 and fo receive them with- 
out Examination, and adhere' to them, without fuficting to be doubted of, be- 
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caufe Mathematicians have been fo happy, or fo fair, to ufe none but felf-cvident 
and undeniable. If this be fo, I know not what may not pafs for Truth in Mo- 
rality* what may not be introduc’d and prov’d in Natural Philofophy. 

Let that Principle of fome of the Philofophcrs, That all is Matter, and that 
there is nothing clfc, be receiv'd for certain and indubitable, and it will be eafy 
to be feen by the Writings of fome that have reviv’d it again in onr Days, what 
Confcqucnccs it will lead us into. Let any one, with Polemo, take the World ; 
or with thedioicAr, the JEthtr, or the Sun ; or with Ana^mtnef^ the Air to be 
God ; and what a Divinity, Religion and Worlhip mull n-c needs have ! Nothing 
can be fo dangtrom at Punuplei thus taken wnhont qui(l unn/g oy examination ; clpc- 
cially if they be fuch as concern Morality, winch mil ici.ce Mens Lives, and give 
a biafs to all their Adtious. Who might not ju/tly expedt another I ind of Lite in 
ArtfitppHi, who plac’d Happincis in bodily Plta'uic ; and in Aniifihncf^ who made 
Virtue fuiEcient to Felicity ? And he who, with Pinto, flialJ piate Beaiiti.de in 
the Knowledge of G O D, will nave his Thoughts rais’d to other Contemplations 
than thofe who look’d not beyond this Spot of Larth, and thofe pcnfliing things 
which are to be had in it. He that, with A,ib‘Iam, Hiall lay it down as a Prin- 
ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeft and Difhonell, are defin’d only by Laws, 
and net by Nature, will have other mcafurcs of moial Rtdtirudc and Pravity, 
than thofe who take it for gi anted, that we arc undrr Obligations antecedent to 
all human Conlfitution.s. 

Thu It m ter- §. 5. If therefore thofe that pafs for Pnn.ipL r, arc not ic,tam (which we mull 
tatn way to hayc fomc way to know, that we may be able to difiingmfh them horn thole that 
Truth. doubtful' bur aic only made fo to us by our blind Allbnr, we are liable to be 

iniflcd by them ,• and inlicad of being guided into Truth, wc fliall, by Principles, 
be Oiily confirm’d in Millal.eand Error. 

§. 6 . But fince the Kiii'wlcdgc of the Certainty of Principles, as well as of all 
ilHUmpI’",? Q^*'*^*^ Truths, depends only upon the Perception wc have of the Agreement or 
Ideas uaiitr Difagrccmcnt of our ldea6, the voay to improve our Knoxilt-eige, is not, I am fiire, blind- 
fieddy Uawes. ly, and with an implicit Fai*h, to receive and fwallow Principles ; but is, I think, 
to get and fix m our Atuids ilear, diJluiB and compt at Ideas, as far as they are to be 
hoid, and annex to them ptoper and confiant Nameu And thu.s, perhaps, without any 
other Principles, but barely confidcring thofe zv\d by comparing them one -with 
anotlnr, finding their Agreement and Dilagrecment, ami their fcvcral Relations 
and Habitudes ; wc fliall get more true and clear Knowledge, by the Condutt 
of this one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and thereby putting our Minds 
into the difpofal of others. 

ihetrucMc- 7. therefore, if WC will piocccd, as Reafoii advifes, adapt our Me- 

thod of advan- thods oj Inquiry to the Natme of the Ideas me examine, and the Truth we fcarch after. 
ct,,?. KmwUdge General and certain Truths ate only founded in the Habitudes and Relations of 
«*->• ^ fagatious and methodical Application of our Thoughts, foe 

Ideas. the finding out rhefe Relations, is the only way to difeover all that can be put, 
with Truth and Certainty concerning them, into general Propofitions. By what 
Steps wc arc to proceed 111 rhefe, is’ to be learned in the Schools of the Mathe- 
maticians, who from very plain and eafy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a 
continu’d Chain of Rcafonings, proceed to the Difeovery and Demonftration of 
Truths, that appear at firff fight beyond human Capacity. The Arc of finding 
Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have invented for the Angling out, and 
laying in order thofe intermediate Ideas, that demonftratively flicw the Equality 
or Inequality of unapplicable Quantities, is that which has carry ’d them fo far, 
and produc’d fuch wonderful and unexpeded Dilcoverics : but whether fome- 
thing like this, in refpeft of other Ideas, as well as thofe of Magnitude, may not 
in time be found our, I will not determine. This, I think, I may fay, that if 
other /rfsAj, that are the real as well as nominal Effences of their Species, were 
purfu’d in the way familiar to Mathematicians, they would carry our Thoughts 
tarther, and with greater Evidence and Clcarncfs than polTibly wc arc ipt to ima- 
gine. 

n* Confidence to advance that Conjefture, which I fug- 1 

^laolir^Sav Morality is capable of Demonfiratton, as well as Mathe- 

*at Ethicks are converfant about being all real' 4 ;flen- 
ceSf and luch as I imagine have a difcoverable Conncdlion and Agreement one 

wirl| 
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with another ; fo far as we can find their Habitudes and Relations, fo far we 
flialJ be pofl'cfs’d of certain, real and general Truths : and I doubt not, but if 
a riglit Method were taken, a great part of Morality might be made out with 
that Clearnefs, that could leave, to aconfidering Man, no more realbn to doubt, 
than he could have to doubt of the Truth of Propofitions in Mathematicks, which 
have been dcmoi firated to him. 


§, 9. Ill our Icarch after the Knowledge of Subftance^^ our want of Ideas, that^^ KmwUJgt 
arc fuuable to fuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite dificrent Method, of Bodies tst» be 
Wc advance not here as in the other (where our abftract Ideas are real as vatWimprovdonly 
as nominal Ellcnccs) by contemplating our Ideas, and confidcring their Rcla- 
tions and Corrcfpondcncics ; that helps us very little, for the Rcafons, that in 
another place we have at large fet down. By which, ± think it is evident, 
that Subilanccs afford Matter of very little general Knowledge ; and the bare 
Contemplation of their abftradt Ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the 
Search of Truth and Certainty. What then are wc to do for the Improvement 
of our Kuoxi'ltd^e tn fubftantiul Beings .<* Here wc are to take a quite contrary 
Courfe ; the want of Ideas of their 1 cal Effetues, fends us from our own Thoughts, 
to Liic things ihcmielves, as they cxifl. Experience he,e mufl teach me, what 
Reafon cannot ; and ^tis by trying alone, that 1 can certainly know, what other 
Qualities co-cxifc with thoic of my complex Idea, v. g. whether that yeUovj, 
heavy, juf.ble hodx , 1 call Gold, be nialkabk, or no ; which Experience (which 
way ever it prove, in tluc particular Body, I examine) makes me not certain, 
that It is fo in all, c r any other yf&u;, heavy, fujibk Jbodics, but that which I 
have try’d. Bitaulc it is m* Confequence one way or t'other from my complex 
Idea ; the Ncceihty or Inconfiftencc of Malleabibty hath no vifible Connection 


wuli the Combination of that Colour, Weight and Fufibility in any Body. What I 
have laid here of the nominal tlfcncc of Gold, fuppos’d to conlilf of a Body of 
ftich a determinate Colour, Weight and Fujibibty, will hold true, if MaBeablenefs, 
Fixtdtie!^, and Solubility in Aqua Regia be added to it. Our Reafonings from 
thele Ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain Difeovery of the other 
Piopcrties in thofc Malles of Matter wherein all thtfc are to be found. Bccaufc 
the other Properties of fuch Bodies, depending not on thefe, but on that unknown 
real Lil'enee, on which thefe alfo depend, wc cannot by them difeover the reft ; 
wc can go no farther than the fimple Ideas of our nominal Eflence will carry us, 
which is very little beyond thcmfelvcs •, and fo aftbrd us but very fparingly any 
certain, univerfal and ufeful Truths. For upon trial having found that particu- 
lai Piece (ai.d all others of that Colour, Weight and Fufibility that I ever try'd) 
malleable, that alfo makes now perhaps a part of my complex Idea, part of my no- 
minal Lllencc of Gold : Whereby though I make my complex Idea, to which I af- 
fix the name Gold, to confift of more fimple Ideas than before j yet fiill, it not con- 
taining the real Elfence of any Species of Bodies, it helps me not certainly to 
know (I fay to know, perhaps it may to conjedure) the other remaining Proper- 
ties o; that Body, fartiier than they have a vifible Connedion with feme or all of 
the fimple Ideas, that m.ake up my nominal Eflence. For example, 1 cannot be 
certain from this complex ydw, whether (?o/d be fix’d, or no; becaufe, as before, 
there is no necell'ary Connedion or Inconfiftencc to be difeover’d betwixt a com- 
plex Idea of a Body, yellovo, l.eavy, fufible, malleable ; betwixt thefe, I fay, and 
Fixedmfs : So that I may certainly know, that in whatfoever body tliefe arc 
found, there Ftxednefs is fiire to be. Here again for Afl'urance, I muft apply my 
fclf to Experience; as far as that reaches, I may have certain Knowledge, but no 


farther. 

§. 10 . I deny not but a Man, accuftom’d to rational and regular Experiments,' 
fliull be able to fee farther into the nature of Bodies, and guefs tighter at their 
yet unknown Properties, than one that is a Stranger to them : But yet, as I 
have laid, this is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. 
'J liis way of getting, and improving our Knowledge in Subjlmues mly by Experience 
and Hiftory, which is all that the Wcaknefs of our Faculties in this State of 
Midioaity, which wc arc in in this World, c.in attain to, makes me fufped, 
that natural Philofophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, 
I imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge concerning the Species of Bo- 
dies, and their fev; ral Propertied!. Experiments and Hiftorical Obfervations 
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we may have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eafe and Health, and 
thereby incrcafe our Stock of Conveniences for this Life ; but beyond this I fear 
our Talents reach not> nor are our Faculties, as I guefs, able to advance. 

$. II. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that fince our Faculties are 
not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick, and real Efl'ences of Bodies ; 
^but yet plainly difeover to us the Being of a G O D, and the Knowledge of our 
felves, enough to lead us into d full and clear Difeovery of our Duty, and great 
Concernment ; it will become us, as rational Creatures, to imploy thofc Facul- 
ties we have, about what they arc moft adapted to, and foil owtheDi red ion of Na- 
ture, where it feems to point us out the way. For ’tis rational to conclude, that 
our proper Employment lies in thofc Enquiries, and in chat fort of Kno.vledgc 
which is moft fuited to our natural Capacities, and carries in it cur greateft Inte- 
reft, i. e. the Condition of our eternal Eftatc. Hence 1 think 1 may conclude, 
t\\zx. Morality is t I k proper Sticmey and Bu/inefs of Mankind in general ; (who are 
both concern’d, and fitted to fearch out their Sttmmum Bonum) as fcveral Arts, 
converfant about fevcral Parts of Nature, are the Lot and private Talent of par- 
ticular Men, for the common ufc of human Infc, and their own particular Sub- 
fiftence in this World. Of what Confequence the Difeovery of one natural 
Body, and its Properties may be to human Life, the whole great Continent of 
America is a convincing Inftance : whofc Ignorance in ufcful Arts, and want of 
the greateft part of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country that abounded with 
all forts of natural Plenty, I think, may be attributed to their Ignoiancc, cf 
what was to be found in a very ordinary dcfpicabic Stone, I mean the Mineral 
of Lon. And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this part of 
the World, where Knowledge and Plenty feem to vie each with other ; yet to 
any one, that will ferioiifly refled on it, I fuppofe, it will appear part doubt, 
that were the ufe of Iron loft among us, we fhould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduc’d to the Wants and Ignorance of the antient favage Amtmam, wliole 
natural Endowments and Provifions come no way Ihortol thofc of tlic moft fiou- 
rilhing atid polite Nations. So that he who firft made known the ufc of tliac one 
contemptible Mineral, may be truly ftil’d the Father of Arts, and Author of 
Plenty. 

I a. I would not therefore be thought to difefteem, or dijfuade the Study of 
Nature. 1 readily agree the Contemplation of his Work^ gives us occafion to 
admire, revere, and glorify their Autlior : and if rightly direfted, may be of 
greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of exempLry Charity, that 
have at fo great Charge been rais’d by the Founders of Hofpitals and Alms- 
houfes. He that firft invented Printing, difeover’d the Ufc of the Conipafs, or 
made publick the Virtue and right Ule of Km Kma, did more for the Propaga- 
tion of Knowledge, for the fiipplying and incrcafe of ufcful Commoditic.s, and 
fav’d more from the Grave, than thofc who built Co;Ieges, Work*houlcs and 
Hofpitals. All that I would fay, is, that wc fhould not be too forwardly pof- 
fefs’d with the Opinion, or Expeftation of Knowledge, where it is not to be 
had ; or by ways that will not attain it : That wc fhould not take doubtful 
Syftcms for compleat Sciences, nor unintelligible Notions for fcientifical Demon- 
ftrations. In the knowledge of Bodies, wc muft be content to glean what wc 
can from particular Experiments : Since we cannot, from a Difeovery of their 
real Elfences, grafp at a time whole Sheaves ; and in Bundles comprehend the 
Nature and Properties of whole Species together. Where our Inquiry is con- 
cerning Co-exiftcncc, or Repugnancy to co-exift, which by Contemplation of 
our I^as wc cannot difeover ; there Experience, Obfervation and Natural 
Hiftory muft give us by our Senfes, and by Retail, an Infight into corporeal Sub- 
ftances. The Knowledge of Bodies we muft get by our Senfes, warily imploy ’d 
in taking notice of their Qiialities and Operations on one another : And what we 
hope to know of feparate Spirits in this World, we muft, I think, expeft only 
from Revelation. He that ftiall confider how little general Maxims^ precnrtotu 
PrincipleSy and Hypothefes laid down at Pleafure, have promoted true Knowledge, or 
help’d to fatisfy the Inquiries of rational Men after real Improvements ; how 
little, I fay, the fetting out at that end has, for many Ages together, advanc’d 
Mens Progtefs towards the Knowledge of Natural Philofopby, will thiak we 
have rcafon to thank thofe, who in this latter Age have taken another Courfe, 

and 
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and have trod out to us, tho’ not an caller way to learned Ignorance, > et a furcr 
way to profitable Knowledge. 

§. 1 3. Not that we may not, to explain any /’/wwoweHa of Nature, make ufe r&f aA 
of any probable Hypothefn wliatfoever : Hypothejes, if they arc well made, are*/ uypuh-it’ 
at leaft great Helps to the Memory, and often dire£t us to new Djfcovcrics. 

But my Meaning is, that we fhould mt take up any one too hafhty (which the 
Mind, that would always penetrate into the Caufes of Tilings, and ha\c Prin- 
ciples to reft on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examin’d Particulars 
and made fcveral Experiments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
Hypothefis, and lee whether it will agree to them all ; whether oi r Pnncipks 
will carry us quite thro’, and not be as inconfiftent with one Phxaoniemn of Na- 
ture, as they feem to accommodate, and explain anothci. And at leaft that we 
rake tare, that the name of V) maples deceive us not, nor impole on u*, by ma- 
king us receive that for an unqueltionablc Trinh, winch is really, at beft, but a 
very doubtful Conjcftiirc, Inch as are moft (I had almoft faid all) ol the //jpo- 
thefis in natural Philofophy. 

§. 14. But wdietlier Natural Philofophy be capable of Certainty or no, char and 
uay^ to eulatge our Ki.ovoUdgt, as far as we are capable, feem to me, in Qiott^dijhnif ideis 
to be thefc two : v>ih fathd 

Fnfty The Fnfl IS to get and fettle m oto Minds determin’d Idecu of thofe 
things, whereof we have general or fpccifick Names ; at leaft ot fo many of 
them as we would conlidcr and improve our Knowledge in, or reafon about. then- 
And if they be fpeafd Ideas ot Suljiimafy we fliould endeavour alfo to make ytvctmm* or 
them as compleat as we can, whereby 1 mean, that we fliould put together as 
many fimpic Msc, as being conftantly obferv’d to co-exift, may pcrleaiy de- f,,?' 
tcrminc the : And each of thofe fimpic which arc the Ingredients Ar,cu-/:.’_" 
of our complex ones, fliould be clear and dilbnift in our Minds. For it being evi- 
dent, that our Knowledge cannot exceed • ur Ideas ; as far as they are cither im- 
pel fedt, confus’d, or oblciue, wc cannot expedt to have ccitain, perlUt or clear 
Knowledge. 

Second/), Tlic other is the Art of finding out thoic inta mediate Ideas, which may 
fhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of other Ideas, which cannot be im- 
mediately compar’d. 

§. 15. That thefe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing Confe- 
quences from fomc general Propofitions) are the right Method ol imptoving (>; 

our Knowledge in the Ideas of other Modes bclidcs thofe ot (Quantity, the Con- it. 
lidcraiion ot Mathematical Knowledge will calily inform us. VVhcic liift ue 
fliall find, that he that has not a perfed: and clear Idtao't thofe Angles, or Fi- 
gures ot which he defires to know any thing, is utterly theieby incapable of 
any Knowledge about them. Suppofc but a Man, roc to hate a peilect exadt 
Idea oi asaght Angle, at Scaknian, or Trapetemm ■, and there is iiOthing moie cci- 
tain, than that he will in vain fcck any Dcmonftration .ibour them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thofe Maxims, wlueli arc taken lor 
Ptinciples in Mathcmaiicks, that hath led the Mafters of that Science into thofe 
wonderful Difcox cries they have made- Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made ufe ot in Mathcmaticks never lo peifedtly, and contem- 
plate their Extent and Confcqiiences as much as he pleales, he will by their Al- 
fiftance, 1 fuppofe, ftarcc ever come to know that the Squaic of the Hspotuiuje m 
aught angled ‘fi tangle, u equal to the /squat es of the fwo other Stdis. The Know- 
ledge, that the MAjolett equal to all its Pasts, and tf you take Equals fsow Equals, the 
Remainder vsiU he Equal, See. help’d him not, I prcliime, to this Dcmonllration : 

And a Man may, I think, pore long enough on thole Axioms, wahout ever fee- 
ing one jot the more of Mathematical Truths. They h.i vc been dileoycr’d by 
the Thoughts otherwile apply’d : The Mind had other Objects, other Views be- 
fore it, far different from thole Maxims, when it firft got tiic Knowledge ot fuch 
kind of Truths in Mathcmaticks, which Men well enougli acquainted with thofe 
receiv’d Axioms, but ignorant ot their Method, who hilt made thefe Demonftra- 
tions, can never fufficicntly admire. And who knows what Methods, to inlargc 
our Knowledge in other Parts ot Science, may hereafter be invented, anlwcnng 
that of Algebra in Mathcmaticks, which fo readily finds out Ideas of Qiuntities 
to meifure others by ; whofe Equality or Propotion wc could ochcrwifc very 
hardly. or, perhaps, never come to know ? 
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Some farther Confiderations concerning our Knowledge. 

§. ^ R Km-ivledge^ as in other things, fo In tiiis, has a great Conformity 

V 3 with our Sight, that it is nenher v)hull) iiccejjiiyy^ hoy ’uchoSy ^voluntary. 
IF our Knowledge were altogether neccllary, all Mens Knowledge would not on- 
ly be alike, bur every Man would know all that is knowable : and if it were 
wholly voluntary, fotne Men fo little regard or value it, that they would have 
extreme little, or none at all- Men that have Senlcs cannot chufc bur receive 
feme by them ; and if they have Memory, they cannot but retain fame of 
them ; and if they have any diiliiiguifhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the A- 
greement or Diiagrcement fornc of them one with another : As he that has 
Eyes, il he veiii c|>en them by day, cannot but fee feme Objects, and perceive a 
ditfcrcncc in iljvmi- 13 uc tho’a Man, with his Eyes open in the Idght, cannot but 
fee ; yet there be certain Objc<5ls, which he may chufc whether he will turn his 
Eyes ro ; there may be in his reach a Book containing Pitiuresand Difcourfcs, 
capable lo dehght or inflrud him, which yet he may never have the Will to O- 
pen, never take the Pains to look into. 

§. 2. There is alio arorlier tlung in a Man's Power, and that is, tba/ he turns 
his Eyes fomcume.s towards an Objed, >er he may cluifc wlietlicrlic wiilcurioiiE 
ly fnrvcy it, a)id with an mtent Application endeavour ro ol)(ci\ c accurately all 
ri>at is vifil>lc jn it. But yci what he does fee, he cannot fee otlierwiic than he 
diics. It depends not on his Will to fee that Blacky which appears J'ekow ; nor 
ro perfuade liimfelf, that what aftually fm/Js him, feels lokl The Earth will 
not appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields coverM with Verdure, when- 
ever he has a mind to it • In the cold Winter, he cannot help feeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad* Juft thus ir> it with our IJndcrftanding; all 
that is voluntary in our Knowledge, is the yinphying or with^liolding any oiour Fa^ 
from this or that fort of Objefts, and a more or Icfs accurate Survey of 
them : But they being imploy’d, our l¥ill hath tio Povoer to ihtrnmnc: the Knouuhdge of 
the AltUil one way or other i that is done only by the Objeds thcmfelves, as far as: 
they arc clearly difeover’d. And therefore, as far as McnsScnl'cs arc convcrlant 
about e\ternal Objeds, the Mind cannot but receive tlioic whicli are pre- 

fented L>y them, and be informMof the Exiftence of things wirJioiic : and fo far 
as Mens Thoughts converfe with their own determined LLasy they cannot but, in 
fomc mcafurc, obferve the Agreement and J^jfagreement that is to be found a- 
mongfl feme of them, which is fo tar Knowledge : ai.d if they have Names for 
thofc Llecu'i which they have thus confiderM, they muft needs be aflurM of the 
Truth of rhidb Propo/itions, winch exprefs that Agreement or Difagreemcnt 
they peiccivc in them, and be luidoubrcdly convinc'd of thofe Truths. For 
what a Man fees, he cannot but fee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know 
that lie pcrccivcs- 

§. 3. Thus he that lias got the Jdecis of Numbers, and hath taken the pains to 
compare 0;/v, 7 tic^and fh^ecy to SiXy cannot cliufc but know that they arc equal : 
He that hath got rlie Idea of a Triangle, and found the ways to mcafurc its An- 
gles, and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles arc equal to two right 
ones ; and can as little doubt of that, as of this Truth, that a is irnpoffible for the 
JiWie thing to OCy and not to be* 

He alfb tliat hath the Idea of an intelligenr, but frail and weak Being, made by 
and depending on another, wdio is eternal, omnipotent, pcrfetHly wife and good, 
will as certainly know that Man is to honour, fear and obey GOD, as that the Siui 
lliines whcnhefccsit. For if he hath but the Ideas of two fuch Beings in his Mind, 
and will turn his Thoughts that way, and conlidcr them, he will as certainly find 
that the Inferior, Finite and Dependant, is under an Obligation to obey the Su- 
preme and Infinite, as he is certain to find, that FfmCy Blur and Seven arc iefs tlian 
Fifteeuy if he willconfider and compute thofc Numbeis ,* nor can he be furer in a 
clear Morning that the Sun is rifen, if he will but open his Eyes, and turn* them 
that way. But yet thefe Truths, being never fo certain, never fo clear, he may be 
ignorant of either, or all of them, who will never take the pains to iaiploy his 
Faculties, as he lliould, to inform bimfclf about them. CriAil^ 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of judgment. 

1$. I. E underftanding Faculties being given to Man, not barely for Spe- o*’’ KmwUdff 

JL dilation, but alfo for the Condud: of hi.s Life, Man would be at a^'”^ 
great lofv, if he had nothing to direft him but what has the Certainty of true 
"finmiedge. For that being very Ihort and fcanty, as wc luve feen, he would 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moft of the Adions of his Life, pcrieflly 
at a fland, had he nothing to guide him in the Abfence of clear and certain 
Knowledge. He that will not car, till he has Demonftrarion that it will nuurifli 
him ; he that will not llir, till he infallibly knows the Bnliiicls he goes about 
wilt luccccd ; will have little elfc to do, but fit ftilJ and penfb. 

$. 1. Therefore as God has fet feme things in broad Day-light; as he has 
g ven us fomc certain Knowledge, t ho’ limited to a few tilings in comparifon, ic f:aiic 
probably a.s a Taftc of whar intcllcdnal Creatures arc capable to excite 1^0 
in us a Dcfirc and Endeavour altera better State: So in the greaiclt part of 
our Conccrr.mcnt, he has afiorded us only the Twilight, as 1 mi.y lo (ay, of 
Pnhabtltty \ (uitable, I prefume, to that Siatc ol Mediocrity ..i. cl Pioliai.oncr- 
fliip, he has been pleas’d to place us in here ; wheicin, to dieck oiir Over-con- 
fidence and Prefumptien, wc might by cvc.y d..y’s Lx| ii.c; ce be m. de fenfiblc 
of our Short-figlitednels and Liablcncls to lirror ; tne Siidewherci i might be 
a conlianr Admonition to us, to fpei d the Days of rli,‘ oni Pilgrimage with 
Indufiiy and Care, in the (carch and following of th.it w.iy, wiiicn miglic lead 
IIS to a State of greater Perledlion : Ir being hieMy rational to ihink, even 
were Rcvelaticn lilcnt in the cafe. That as Men em, joy n.ole Talents (jod 
has given them here, they fiiall accordingly receiv^c tiieit Ki wards at tlie Clofe 
of the Day, when their Sun fliall fee, and Night fliall put an end to their 
Labours. 

%. 3. The Faculty which God has given Man to fiipply the w.mt of c\czr 'judgment 
and certain Knowledge, in ca(cs where ihtr cannot be had, vihexe- f'-pphu tbe 

by the Mind takes its Ydi at to agree or dilagice; orwmth is the l line, any Pio """* n/icwo*’* 
pefition to be true or lau'e, without perceiving a otmonilraiivc Lv idence in ' 
tl.e Pioofs. The Mind fometimes cxcrciic.s this fudgmcht 01 1 ol ncccllity, 
wKre uemonflrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be had ; and 
• fomeumes cnit of I.azinefs, Unskiltuincfs, cir Haflc, even where cicmonllra- 
live and certain Pioofs arc to be had. Men olrcn Hay not warily to examine 
the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of two Idem, which they arc cieinoiis (jr con- 
cern’d to knew ; bur citiicr incapable cl fucii Artcntion as i.s rcciuilitc iit a 
long Traill ot Gradatioi-s, or impaticnr of DeLy, Jigntl) call their Eyes on, 
or wholly pafs by die Pioofs; and (o witJiout making out tl.c D.-monltration, 
determine of the Agreement or Ddagrecmtnr 01 two /c/ca’, as it weie by a 
View of them as they arc at a diflance, and take it to be ti c one or the other, 
as feems mofl likely to them upon (ueh a loolc Survey. Tins i aculty of the 
Mind, when it is exercis’d immediately about thirgv, is call’d fndgincn : ; when 
about Truths deliver’d in Words, is molt comme ly call’d Afjait ox Dehmt : 
which being the moft ufital way> wherein the Mind has oce,..lii)n to tmploythis 
Facility, I fliall under thele Terms treat of it, as Icail liable in our Language 
to Equivocation- 

%. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, converfant about Truth and ■judgmPntis 

hood. thepetjummg 

Ftrfiy Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly fatisfy’d A, 

of the Agreement or Difagrecment of any Ideas. mihoutpcr. 

Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Ideas together, or fcparatiiig them 
from one another in the Mind, when their ceriain Agreement or Dilagreemcnt 
is not perceiv’d, but prefum’d to be fo; which is as the Word imports, taken 
to be fo, before it certainly appears- And if it fo unites, or fcpaiates tliem, 
as in reality Things are, it is right Judgtnem. 
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CHAP. XV. 

0/ Probability. 

§• !• A S Demonftration is the fiiewing tlic Agreement or Difagrecmcrit ot" 
two Ideai, by the Intervention of one or more Prooh, whicii have 
a conftanc, immutable, and viiible Connection one with another ■, io Puhabilny 
is nothing but the Appearance of Uich an Agreement ot Difagrecmcnt, by the 
InterventioBof Proofs, whoCe Connection is not conltant and immutable, or at 
leaft is not perceiv’d to be li), but is, or appears for the moll part to be fo, and 
is enough to induce the Mmd to judge the Propolition to be true or falfe, rather 
than the contrary. For F.xample : In the Demonftration of it, a Man perceives 
the certain immutable Connection there is of Equality between the three Angles 
of 3 Inangle, and thofe inteimctliate ones whicli .■•re made ufe of to fliew their 
Equality to two right ones; and foby an intuitive Knowledge of the Agreement 
or Difagrcement of the i:,teimeui.irc liLii in each Step of the Progrefs, the 
whole Series is continu’d with an Evidence, which clearly (hews the Agreement 
or Difagrecmcnt of thtfe three A ’gles in Equality to two right oms : And 
thus he has certain Knowledge that jt .Is fo. But another Man^ who never took 
the pains to obferve the Demonli ration, i’caiing a Mathematician, a Man ot 
Credit, aifiim tlic three Angles of a I'nangle to be equal to tv. o right one.'., 
to it, /. e. leceivcs it for true. In whicli calc the Foundation of his 
Allenc is the Proliabihry of rlic thing, tl'.e Proof being fuch as for the moll part 
carries Truth with it ; the Man, on whole Tcllimoiiy he icceive.s it. not being- 
wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or belidcs liis Knowledge, efpeciaUy in 
Matters of this kind. So that That which caufes Ids Alfcnt to this Propoli- 
tion, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that 
which makes him take thefc Ideas to agree, wiihout knowing ib.em to do fo, 
is the wuiircd Veracity of the Speaker in other cafes, or his fuppos’d Veracity 
in this. 

2. Our Knowledge, as has been fhewn, being very narrow, and wc not 
happy enough to find certain Truth in every thing which we have occaiion tt? 
conlidcr i moil of the Propolitioos we think, rcafon, difeourfe, nay, aCt upon, 
arc fuch, as wc cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their Trntli : yet fome of 
them border lo near upon Certainty, that we make no doubt at all ahout tiiem ; 
but ajfeut to them as firmly, and act, according to that Alfcnt, as rcfolutcly as 
if they were infallibly dcmonftratcd, and that our Knowledge of them was pei net 
and certain. But there being degrees herein from the very Ncighbourliood of 
Certainty and Demonlfration, quite down to Improbability and Ui.hkchncls, 
even to the Confines of Impollibility ; and alfo degrees of ^JJent from full Af- 
■atue and Confidence, quite down to CorjeSiure, Doubt, and Dijlrtift : 1 fliall 
come now (liaving, as I think, feund out the Bounds of Humane Knowledge 
and Certainty) in the next place, to confider i/i? feveuil Degrees iitul Grounds of 
Prvbabilnyt ^^d AJJeut oi Faith. 

$. 3. Probability is Likelincfs to be true, the very Notation of the Word lig- 
nifying fuch a Propolition, for which there be Arguments or Proofs, to make 
it pafs or be receiv’d for true. The Entertainment the Mind gives this fort of 
Propolitions, is call’d Belief AJfeut, or Opinion, which is the admitting or re- 
ceiving any Propofition for true, upon Arguments or Proofs that arc found to 
perfuade us to receive it as true, wiihout certain Knowledge that it is fo. And 
herein lies the Dijference betvoeen Probability, and Certainty, Faith and Knorsoledge. 
that in all the Parts of Knowledge there is Intuition ; each immediate /i/fti, each 
Step has its vifible and certain Connection ■, in Belief, not fo. Tiut wliich 
makes me believe, is foracthing extraneous to the thing I believe ; fomctiiing 
not evidently join’d on bothfidcs to, and fo not manifeflly fhewingtlie Agree- 
ment or Difagrcement of thofe Idas that arc under confideration. 

$. 4. ProbabtUty then, being to fupply the Defect of our Knowledge, and to 
guide us where that tails, is always converlant about Propolitions, whereof wc 

have 
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have no certainty, but only fomc Inducements to receive thcitt for true. The The creundt 
Grounds of it are, in Ihort, thele two following. 

Ftrft, The Conformity of any thing with our own Knowledge, Obfervation, 
and E.Kpcricncc. c«r own Expt • 

Secondly, The Teftimony of others, vouching their Obfervation and Expe- r‘e”C'> »»• ‘hf 
rience. In the Teflimony of others is to be coniidered, i. The Number. 

The Integrity. ?. The Skill of the WitncHcs, 4. The Defign of the Author, 
where it is a Teltimony out of a Book cited. 5, The Conliftency of the Parts, 
and Circumftanccs of the Relation. 6, Contrary Tcilimonies. 

5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infallibly determines aUtht 
the Uudcrftanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the Mind, ij n mnld pn^ j^rumentt 
ceed rationally, ought to examine all the Grounds of Probability, and fee how they P*"" 
make more or lels, fororagainji any Propolition, _ before it allcnts to or 
from it; and upon a due ballancing the whole, rtjcft, or receive it, with a more 10 » 

or lefs firm Allcut, proportionably to the Prcponderancy of the greater Grounds ^maVv-ojn 
of Probability on one lideor the other. For Example : 

If I my fclf fee a Man w.ilk on the Ice, it is pail Piobability, ’tis Knowledge : 
but if another tells me he faw a Man in England in the midlf of a fliarp Winter, 
walk upon Water harden’d with Cold ; tin has fo g cat Conformity with what 
is ufually obferv’d to happen, that lam difpo.s’d by the Nature cf the thing it 
fclf to alfcnt to it, unlels icme manifeif Sulpicion attend the Relation of that 
Mattes of Fadt. But if the fame ihing be told to one born between the Tro- 
picks, who never faw nor heard of any fuch thing before, there the whole 
Probability relics on Tehimony ; And as the Relators are more in Number, 
and of more Credit, and hate no Intercfl tofpeak contrary to the Truth; fo 
that Matter of Fadt is like to find more or lefs B.lief. Tho’ to a Man, whofe 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard of anything 
like it, the moft untainted Credit of a Witnefs will fearcebe able to find Belief. 

As it happen’d to a Dutch Ambaflador, who entertaining the King of Siam 
with the Particularities of Holland, which he was inqiiifitive after, amongll 0- 
thcr things told him, that the Water in his Country would fometimes, in cold 
Weather, be fo hard, that Men walk’d upon it, and that it would bear an Ele- 
phant it he were there. To which the King reply’d, Hitherto I have behead 
the ftrange things you have told me, beutiije I look upon you as a Juber jair Man, 
but now / am fare you lye. 

§. 6. Upon thefe Grounds depends the /Vo^vi/Z/fy of any Propofition : KwA They king (»• 
as the Conformity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of Obfervations, as thtPf^/‘ •’/ 
Frequency and Cenftancy of Experience, and the Number and Credibility 
Tcilimonies, do more or lefs agree or difagree with it, fo is any Propofition in 
it felf more or lefs probable. Thete is aiiOthcr, I confefs, which tho’ by it fclf 
it be no true Ground of Probability, yet is olten made ufc of for one, by which 
Men moft commonly regulate their All'enr, and upon which they pin their Faith 
more than any thing elfe, and that is tlie Opinion of others : Tho’ there cannot 
be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miflead one ; fince 
there is much morcFalfliood and Error among Men, than Truth and Knowledge. 

And if the Opinions and Perfuafions of others, whom we know and think well 
of, be a Ground of Affent, Men have rcafon to be Heathens in Japan, Maho- 
metans in Tfurkey, Papifts in Spain, Proteftants in England, and Lutherans in Swe- 
den. But of this wrong Ground of Afl'cnt, I fliall have occafion to fpeak more at 
large in another place* 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of the ‘Degrees of AJent’ 


Our I. HE Grounds of Probability wc haVc laid down in the foregoing 

ought to be re~ Chapter; as they arc the Foundations on which our is builcy 

are they alfo thcMcafure whereby its fcvcral Degrees are, or ought to be 
Probability, regulated : only wc are to ta!;c notice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 
there may be, they yet operate no further on the Mind, which fcarches after 
Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at lead in the firll 
Judgment or Search that the Mind makes. 1 confefs, in the Opinions Men 
have, and firmly fiick to, in the World, their AJJem is not always from aa 
aftual View of the Rea/ons that at firll prevail’d with them : It being in many 
cafes almoft irapolFible, and in moft very hard, even for thofc who have very 
admirable Memories, to retain all the Proofs, wliich upon a due Examinationi 
made them embraee that fide of the Qtiellion. It fuffices that they have once 
with Care and Fairnefs flitted the Matter as tar as they could ; and that they 
have fcarch’d into all the Particulars, that they could imagine to give any light 
to the Queftion; and with the bed of their Skill caft up the account upon the 
whole Evidence : and thus having once found, on which fide the Probability 
appear’d to them, after as full and e.\aft an Enquiry, as they can make, they lay 
up the Concliilion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diicover’d ; and for 
the future they remain fatisfy’d with the Tcllimony of their Memories, that 
this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs they have once fecn of ir, deferves fucb 
a degu'e of their A//e»t as they afford it. 

2 . This is all that the greatcfl part of Men arc capable of doing, in re- 
gulating their Opinions and Judgments ; unlcfs a Man willexa£l of them, eithcc 
to retain diftindtly in their Memories all the Proofs concerning any probable 
Trutli, and that too in the fame order, and regular dcduflion of Confequcnces 
in which they have formerly plac’d or feen them ; which fometimes is enougb 
to iul a large Volume upon one finglc Quellion : Or clfe they mufl require a. 
Man, for every Opinion that he embraces, every day to examine the Proofs r 
botii whieii arc impoHiblc. It is unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be 
rcly’d on in tiic cafe, and that Men be Jerlhukd of feveral Opinions, mherenj the 
'Proof au not acl unity in ihetr flmights ; nay, which perhaps they arc not able 
aftiially to rccal. Without this, the grcateil parr of Men mull be cither very 
Scepticks, or cliangc every moment, and yield chcmfelves up to whoever, ha- 
ving lately fludy’d the Qiie/licn, offers them Arguments; which, for want of 
Memory, they arc not able prefentiv ro anfwcr. 

The ill Confer 5 . 1 caiinot buc owii, that Mcii’s to theix pafl ‘Judgment, and ad- 
^mnee of hcfiiig firmly to Conclnfions iormeriy made, is often the caule of great ObfH- 
tf our former ill Eti or uiid Mifiakc. But the Fault is not that they rely on their Me- 
ju gmtnt mories, for what they have before well judg’d ; but bccaufe they judg’d before 
they had well examin’d. May wc not find a great Number (not to fay the 
greatcfl part) of Men, that think they have form’d right Judgments of fcvcral 
Matters, and that for no other reafon, but bccaufe they never thought other- 
wife ? That imagine themfclve.s to have judg’d right, only becaufc they never 
qucllion’d, never examin’d their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think 
they judg’d right, becaufc they never judg’d at all : And yet thefe of all Men 
hold their Opinions witli the greatcfl Scifthefs ; ihofe being generally the moft 
fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have Icafl examin’d them. What wc once 
know, we arc certain is fo ; and wc may be fccurc, that there arc no latent 
Proofs undifcovei’d, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring it in doubt. 
But in Matters of Probability, ’tis not in every cafe we can be furc that wc 
have all the Particulars before us, that any way concern the Queftion ; and that 
there is no evidence behind, and yet unfecn, which may caft the Probability 
on the other fide, and outweigh all that at prefent feems to preponderate with 
US. Who almoft is there that hath the Lcifure, Patience, and Means, to col- 
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left together all the Proofs concerning moft of tlic Opinions he has, fo as fafcly 
to conclude that he hath a clear and full view ; and that there is no more to be 
allcdg’d for his better Information ? And yet we are forc’d to determine out 
fclves on the one fide or other.. The Condud of our Lives, and the Manage- 
ment of our great Concerns, will not bear Dela)’ : for thofc depend, for the 
moft part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points wherein we arc 
not capable of certain and demonftrative Knowledge, and wherein it is necclfary 
for us to embrace the one fide or the other. 

§. 4 . Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateft part of Men, if not all, Tie right ufe 
to have fevcral Optuioiis, without certain and indubitable Proofs of their 
Truths ; and it carries too great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightnefs, or 
Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets prelently upon the 
Offer of an Argument, which they cannot immediately anfwcr, and fiiew the 
Infufficiency of : it would methinks become all Men to maintain Vcaic, and the 
common Offices of lluvaankY mid Fiieizdjhip, tit tie Diverjity of Optimiis ; fince 
we cannot rcafonably exped, that any one fhould readily and oblequioully quit 
his own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Refignation to an Authority, 
which the Underftanding of Man acknowledges nor. For however it may 
often millake, it can own no orircr Guide but Reafon, nor blindly fiibmit to the 
Will a'ld Didates of anotlicr. It he, you would bring over to your Sentiments, 
be one that examines before he aflents, you mufl give liiin leave at his Icifure 
to go over the Account again, and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine 
all the Particulars, to fee on whicli fide the Advantage lies : And if he will not 
think our Arguments ot weight enough to engage him a-new in fo much Pains, 

’tis but wlut we do often our felves in the like Cafe ; and we ffiould take it a- 
mifs, if others ftionid preferibe to us what Points we fliould fiudy. And it 
he be one who takes lus Opinions upon truft. How can we imagine that he 
ffiould renounce thofc Tenets which Time and Cuflom have fo fettled in Ins 
Mind, that he thini,s them fcif-cvidenr, and of an iinqucftionablc Certainty ; 
ni which he takesto be Impreffions he has received from G O D Himfelt^ or 
from Men fern by Him^ How can we expect, 1 fay, that Opinions thus fettled, 
ffiould be given up to the Arguments or Authority of a Stranger, cr Adver- 
(ary ; cfpccially if there be any Snfpicion ofintcrcfl or Dcfign, as there never 
fails to be, where Men find thcmfclvcs ill treated ? We fliould do well to com- 
mifciarc our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 
and fair Ways of Information; and not inftantly treat otiicrs ill, a.s obllinatc 
and pen erfe, becaufe they will not icnounce their own, and receive onr Opi- 
nions, or at Icaft thofc we would force upon them, when ’tis more than pro- 
bable, that we arc no lefs obftinatc in not embracing feme of tl.eirs. For 
where is the Man tiiac has uncontcftable Evidence of the Truth of all that he 
holds, or ot the Fallliood ol all he condemns ; or can fay, that he has exa- 
min’d to the Bottom, all his own, or other mens Opinion*..^ Tiic Nectihty of 
believing without Knowledge, nay, often upon very flight Giounds, in tlii.s 
flecting State of Adion and Blir.dnefs we arc in, fliould make us morebufy 
and careful to infoim our felves, than conllrain others. At leafi, thofc who 
have not thorowly examin’d to the bottom all their own Tenets, muff confefs 
they arc unfit to preferibe to others ; and are iinreafonable in impoling that as 
Truth on other Men’s Belief, which they themfelves have not fcarcli’d into, not 
weigh’d the Arguments of Probability, on which they fliould receive or rejett 
it. Thofe w'ho have fairly and truly examin’d, and arc thereby got paft doubt 
in all the Doftrines they profefs, and govern themfelves by, would have a jufter 
Pretence to require others to follow them ; But thefc are fo few in Number, 
and find fo little reafon to be magiflerial in their Opinions, that nothing in- 
folcnt and imperious is to be expeded from them : And there is reafon to 
think, that if Men were better inftrudted themfelves, they would be lefs im- 
pofing on others. 

§. ^ But to return to the Grounds of Afl'ent, and the fcveral Degrees of it ; pnUbiUti 
We are to take notice, that the Propolitions we receive upon Inducements off, 
Prohahlity, Site of two forts ; either concerning fome particular Exiftence, or, ter f Faff, or 
as it is ufually term’d. Matter of Fad, which falling under Obfervation, is 

capable 
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capable of human Teftimony ; or elfe concerning things, which being beyond 
the Direovery of our Senfes, are not capable of any fuch Teftimony. 

Tht tmeurrmt §. 6- Concerning the Jirji of thefe, viz,. Particular Matter v{ Fail. 

Exfmtnee of VVlicrc any particular thing, confonant to the conilant Obfervation of 

our fcivcs and others in the like cafe, comes attefted by the concurrent Reports 
frodum' of all that mention it, we receive it asealily, and build as firmly upon it, as if 

JjTurance it wcrc ccrtaiti Knovdedge ; and we reafon and ad; thereupon with as little 

approaching rojoubt, as if it wctc pcrfcd Demonftration. Thus, if all Efiglr/bf/ien, who 
Knovudge. occafion to mention it, (liould affirm that it froze in England the laft Win- 

ter, or that there were Swallows feen there in the Summer ; 1 think a Man could 
alraoft as little doubt of it ; as that Seven and Four arc Eleven. The firft. 
therefore, and hghefi Degree of Probability, is, when the general Confent of all 
Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be known, concurs with a Man’s conftanc and 
never failing Experience in like cafes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 
Matter of Fad attcflcd by fair Witncfles : fuch are all the ftated Conftitutions 
and Properties of Bodies., and the regular Proceedings of Caufes and Efteds in 
the ordinary Cotirfe of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
things thcmfel vcs. For wliat our own and other Mens conftant Obfervation has 
found always to be after the fame manner, that wc with reafon conclude to be 
the E,ffcds of fteady and regular Caufes, tho’ they come not within tht reach of 
our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warm’d a Man, made Lead fluid, and chang’d 
the Colour or Confiftcncy in Wood or Charcoal ; that Iron funk in Water, and 
fwam in Quickfilver : Thcfc, and the like Propofitions about particular Fads, 
being agreeable to our conftanc Exf ericncc, as often as we have to do with 
thcfc matters ; and being generally fpoke cf (when mention’d by others) as 
things found conftantly to be fo, and therefore nor fo much as controverted by 
any tody i we are put paft doubt, that a R. lation affirming any fuch thiiig to 
haie been, or any Predication that it will happen again in the fame manner, is 
very true. Thefe Probabilities rife fo near to Certainty, that they govern our 
Thoughrs as abfolutcly, and influence all out Adions as fully, as the moll evi- 
dent Demonftration; and in what concerns us, we make little or no ditterence 
between them and certain Knowledge. Our Belief thus grounded, rifes to Aj~ 
furaiue. 

7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when I find by my own E.\pc- 
Ti^!u'r*t!u ricnec, and the Agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to be, for 
Exfmence*” the moft part fo ; and that the patticular inftance of it is attcflcd by many 

for the moft and undoubted Witnelfcs, v- g. Hiftory giving us Inch an account of Men 

part produft jn all Agcs j and my own Experience, as far as I had an Opportunity to ob- 

Confidence. fervc, confirming it, that moft Men prefer their private Advantage to the 

publick : It all Hiflorians that write of ‘Jibcrms, fay that Tibenus did fo, it is 
extremely probable. And in this cafe, our Allenc lias a fufficient foundation to 
raife it fell to a degree, which wc may call Confidence. 

Fair Ttfiimony, "Fbtrdly, 111 things that liappen indiftcrcnrly, as that a Bird fhould fly 

this or that way ; that it fhould thunder on a Man’s right or left Hand, &c. 
cf the thing wlicii any parncular matter of faft is vouch’d by the concurrent Teftimony of 
ni’ft'^pericd Witncllcs, there our Aficnr is alfo unavoidable. Thus, That there 
" is ^ City in Italy as Rome; That about 1 700 Years ago, there lived in it a 
Bcuf. Man, call’d Jultm Cafir ; that he was a General, and that he won a Battel againfl 
another, call’d Pomfey : This, tho’ in the nature of the thing there be nothing 
for nor againft it, yet being related by Hiftorians of credit, and contraditfted 
by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of 
it, as he docs of the Being and Afeions of his own Acquaintance, whereof he 
himfelf is a Witnefs. 

9. Thus far the matter goes cafy enough. Probability upon fuch grounds 
aoJT^imo- fo much Evidence with it, that it naturally determines the Judgment, 

nits clawing, and leaves us as little liberty to believe or disbelieve, as a Demonftration docs, 
infinitely nsary whether WC will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, when Teftimonies 
**■* contradift common Experience, and the Reports of Hiftory and Witnefles clafli 
Pro a t tty- ^ith the ordinary courfc .of Nature, or with one another ; there it i.s, wherr 
Diligence, Attention, and Exadnefs is requir’d, to form a right Judgmenr, 
and to proportion the AJfent to the different Evidence and Probability of r!.„ 

thing 
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thing ; wliicli rifcs and falls, according as thofe two Foundations of Credibility, 
viZ.. common Obfcrvadon in like cafes, and particular Tc/h'monies in that par- 
ticular inftance, 4avour or contradidt it. Thcfc are liable to fo great variety of 
contrary Obfervations, Circumftanccs, Reports, dilfercnt Qualifications, Tem- 
pers, Defigns, Ovcrlights, Cbt. •' the Reporters, that ^tis impollibte to reduce to 
prccifc Rules the various degrees wherein Men give ihcii Alknt. Tins only 
may be faid in general. That as the Arguments and Proofs />>oandtw/, upon 
due Examnation, nicely weighing every particular Cirtamftancc, lliall to any 
one appear, upon the whole matter, in a greater or Icfs degree, to preponde- 
rate on cithei fide ; fo they arc fitted to produce in rhe Mind (uch different En- 
tertainment, as we call Behej, ConjeBure, Gtiefi, Doubt, H^iwerwg, Difliuji D/f- 
khef, &;c. 

S’, lo. Tin's is what concerns in matters wherein Teftimony is madeufc 
of : concerning whicli, I think, it may not be ainifs to take notice of a Rule ob- v,2"es, 
lerv’d in the Lasv of Ei^q^tand •, which is. That tho’ i lie atrcfled Copy of Re- the j ittrer 
cord be good Proof, yet the Copy ofa Copy never fo well attcflcd, and by never rtmiv'd, ikt 
fo credible Witnefies, will not be admitted as a proof in ).idicarure. This is fo 
generally approv’d as reaionablc, and liiitcd to the Vt ilefoin and Caution to be 
uled in our Enquiry aftei material Truths, that 1 never yet heard of any one 
that blamed It. I'liis Practice, it it be allowable in the Dccifions of Right and 
Wrong, carries this Oblcivation along with it, wz-. That any Teffimony, the 
farther ott it is horn the original Truth, the Ids force and proof ir has. The 
liwiiig and Exifience ot the tiling it felt, is what I call the original Truth. A 
creuiblc Man vouching his Knowledgcof it, is a good proof : But if another 
equally credible do witncfs It horn ii.s Report, the Tcflimony is weaker j and 
a third chat attefis the Hcar-fay of an Hear- fay, is yet Icfs confiderablc. So 
thltx tn tradittouiil Truthi, each Ritutrvi levahcui the Foue of the Protf : And the 
more hands the Tradition has IncceHivcIy pafsM thro’, the Icfs flrcngth and evi- 
dence does it receive from them. I'iiis 1 thought nccellary to be taken notice 
of, bccaufe 1 find amongfi feme Men thequitc comrai y < ommonly pradtis’d, who 
look on Opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a tlioufand years 
lincc would not, to a rational Man, contemf'orary with the fii If Voucher, have 
appeal’d at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond all qiicllion, only bc- 
caufc Itvcral liavc lince, from him, faid it one utter another. Upon this 
giound, Piopofirions evidently falfe or doubtful enough in their firft beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability to pafs for authentick Truths; and 
thole which found or deferv’d little credit from the mouths of their firfl Au- 
thors, arc thought to grow venerable by Age, and aic urg’d as undeniable. 

II. I would not be thought here to iefien the Cvedir and Ufc of Hiftory. rct Hi(hrj t: 
’tisall the light we have in many cafes, and we receive from it a great pait uft. 
the uletul Truths we have, with a convincing I’lvidencc. 1 think iiorhiiig more 
valuable than the Records ot Antiquirv ; 1 wifh we had more of them, and 
more uncorrupted. But this Truth it lelf forces me to fay, 'I’liat no Probability 
can ante higher than its firff Original. VVh.it has no other Ev'idcncc than the 
liuglc Tefiimony of one only VVjcncfs, mull Itand or fall by liis only 'l eflimony, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent ; and tho’ cired af.crwards by Imndrcds ot 
others, one after another, is fo tar from icceiving any Itrcngth thereby, that it 
is only the weaker. Paliion, Inicitfl, Inadvertenry, Mifiakc ot iii.s Meaning, 

and a tlioufand oddRcalons, or Capricio’s, Mens Minds are aCted by (impoffible 
to be difcovci’d) may make one Man quote another Man’.s Word.s or Meaning 
wrong. He that has but ever fo little examin’d tlie Citations ot Writers, can- 
not doubt how little Credit the Quotations deferv e, where the Originals arc 
wanting ; and t onfcqucntly how much Icfs, Quotations ot Quotations can be 
rely’d on. This is certain, that what in one Aee was affirm’d upon flight 
grounds, can never aftir come to be more valid in tiiiure Ages, by being often 
repeated. But the farther ftill it is fiom the Oiiginal, the lefs valid it is, and 
has always Icfs force in the mouth or writing of him that laft made ufc of it, 
than in his from whom he receiv’d ir. in things 

§. 12 - The Projabilitics wc have hitherto mention’d, arc only fiich as conecitn^keh Senft 
matter of fa6t, and fuch things as are capable of Oofervation and Teftimony. 

There remains that other fori, touccuung, which Men ci)tertain Opinions with jf 

Vol. I. Si Vilicty Proiakility 
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variety of Aflcnt, tho’ the "piings be fuch, that falluig m undo- the reach of cur 
Senfesy thej are not cafMe of Teftmony. Such are, i. Tlic txUknce, Natuic, 
and Operations of finite immaterial Beings without us; as Spirits, Angels, De- 
vils, (7c. or the Exiilence of material Beings ; which cither for their Smallncfs 
in thcmfelvcs, or Remoteneis from us, our S^iifes cannot take notice of, as 
whether there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in the Pla- 
nets, and other Manfions of the vaft Univerfe. a* Concerning the manner of 
Operation injmoft parts of the Works of Nature ; whetein, tho’ we fee the fen- 
fible Effedts, yet their Caufes are unknown, and we perceive not the wajs and 
manner how they are produc’d. We fee Animals arc gcnciatcd, nourifh’d, and 
move j the Load-ftonc draws Iron ; and tlie parts of a Candle fucccfTivcly melt- 
ing, turn into Flame, and give us bith Light and lleat. Thefe and the like 
E&fts we fee and know : but the Caufes that operate, and tlie Manner they are 
produc’d in, we can only guefs, and probably conjc6ure. For thef' and the 
like coming not within the Sciutiiiy of human Scnics, cannot be examin’d by 
them, or be attclled by any body ; and therefore can appear more or lefs pio- 
bable, only as they more or lefs agree to .Truths that are cltabliili’d in our 
Minds, and as they hold proportion to other parts of our Knowledge and Ob- 
fervation. Analogy in thefe matters is the only help we have, and ’tis from 
that alone wc draw all our grounds of Probability. Thus obierving that tlie 
bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one upon another, produces Heat, and 
very often Fire it fclf, we have reafon to think, that what we call Heat and 
Fire, confifts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible minute P.irts of the 
burning Matter : obferving likcwife that the different Refradions of pellucid 
Bodies produce in our Eyes the dirterent Appearances of feveral Colour'. ; and 
alfo that the different ranging and laying the fupcrficial Parts of feveral Bodies, 
as of Velvet, water’d Silk, (!Xc. does the like, wc think it probable that the Colour 
and Ihining of Bodies, is in them nothing but tlie different Arrangement and Kc- 
fraftion of their minute and infenfiblc Parts. Thus finding in all parts of the 
Creation, that fall under human Obfervation, that there is a gradual Conncaioa 
of one with another, without any great or difccrnable Gaps between, in all tluc 
great variety of things we fee in the World, which are fo clofely link’d toge- 
ther, that in the feveral Ranks of Beings, it is not cafy to difcovcr the Bounds 
betwixt them ; we have reafon to be perfuaded, that by fuch gentle fteps thing.s 
afeend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. ’Tis a hard matter to fay whtie 
Senfible and Rational begin, and where Infenfible and Irrational end : and who 
is there quick-fighted enough to determine precifely, which is the lowefl Species 
of living things, and which thefirll of thofe which have no Life ? Things, as 
far as wc can obferve, lefl'en and augment, as the Quantity docs in a regular 
Cone ; where tho’ there be a manifcfl odds betwixt the Bignefs of the Diameter 
at a remote diftance, yet the difference between the upper and under, where they 
touch one another, is hardly difccrnable. The difterence is exceeding great be- 
tween fomc Men, and fomc Animals : But if we will compare tlie Undeilland- 
ing and Abilities of fomc Men and fomc Brutes, wc lhall find fo little difference, 
that ’twill be hard to fay, that that of the Man is either clearer or larger. 
Obferving, 1 fay, fuch gradual and gentle Defeents downwards in thofe Parts of 
the Creation that are beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, 
that it is fo alfo in things above us and our Obfervation ; and that there are fo- 
veral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in feveral Degrees of PerfcCf ion, 
afeending upwards towards the infinite PctfeCfion of the Creator, by gentle 
Steps and Difiercnces, that arc every one at no great diftance from the next to 
it. This fort of Probability, which is the beft Condud of rational Experiments, 
and the Rife of Hypothefes, has alfo its Ufe and Influence; and a wary Rcafon- 
ingfrom Analogy, leads us often into the Difeovery of Truths and ul'cf'ul Pro- 
ductions, which would otherwife lie conceal’d. 


Out cofe *3* 'Iho* tb® common Experience and the ordinary Courfc of things Iiavc 

mhert tnitrs- juftly a mighty influence on the Minds of Men, to make them give or refufe 
ry sxfirienee Credit to any thing propos’d to their Belief ; yet there is one Cafe, wherein the 
l^numttUt Strangenefs of the FaCt Icflens not the AlTent to a fair Teftimony given of it. 

^herc fuch fupevnatural Events are fuirable to Ends aim’d at by him, who 
has the power to change the Coutfc of Nature, there, under fuch Circuraftances, 

they 
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they may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how much the more they are be- 
yond, or contrary to ordinary Obfervation. This is the proper cafe or Mtra- 
which, well attefted, do not only find credit thcmlelvcs, but give it alfo to 

other Trutlits, which need fuch Confirmation. ^ r c n 

§. 14. Befidcs thofc we have hitherto mention d, there is one fort or Propor The bare 
fitions that challenge the higheft degree of our Ment upon bare Teftimony, 
whether the thing propos’d agree or difagree with common txperxence, and 
the ordinary Courfe of things, or no. Tlie reafoii whereot is, bccaule the Te- 
ftimony is of fuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceiv’d, and that is of 
GODhimfclf. Ihis carries with it Alfurancc beyond doubt, Evidence beyond 
exception. This is call’d by a peculiar name, Revehitwn ; and our Aflent to it, 

Fatth: which as abfolutely determines our Minds, and as pcrfeftly excludes all 
wavering, as our Knowledge it felf ; and wc may as well doubt of our own 
Bein", as wc can, whether any Revelation from G O D be true. So that Faitli 
i.s a fcttlcd and lute Principle of Afl'cnt and Aiiurancc, and leaves no manner of 
room for Doubt or Hclitation. Only we mull be lure, that it be a divine Re- 
velation, and that wcundcrlland it right: clle wcfliall expofe our (elves to all 
the Extravagancy of Euthuliafm, and all the Enor ol wi ong Principles, d wc 
have Faith and Allnrancc in whar is not ditinc Revelation. And thcrclore in 
thofe cafes our Aireiit can be ratio' ally no higher than the Evidence ot its being 
a Revelation, and that this i.s the meaning ot the Expicllions it is deliver d iii. 

If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that this is its true Senlc be only on 
probable Proofs, our Allent can icach no higher than an Aiiurancc or Diffidence, 
ariling from the mote or Ids apparent Preibability of the Pi oofs. raith, 

and the precedency it ought to hate before other Arguments ot Peilnalion, 1 
ihall (peak more hereafter, where 1 treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in 
contradiftiriCfon to Rcatbn ; tho’ in truth it be nothing cite but an Allent founded 
on the highelt Rcalbn. 


CHAP. XVll. 

Of Reafon. 

& 1. r-p'H E word Rrafmi, in the Euglijh Language, ha> di^trcnt SignifluiMns : r'armus S,gni- 
1 fomctimes it is taken for true and clear Principles ; lometimcs toi ‘f 

clear and fair Dedud'ons from thofc Principles ; and lometimcs lor the Cauie, 

and Piriicularlv the final Oufe. Bur the Confidcrat^on 1 (hall liave of it here, is 
in a Signification difleretit from all thefc ; and that is, .as it Hands for a t'acnlcy 
in Man, that Faculty wliercby Man is l.ippos’d to be dilhnguiffi’ d from bcalls, 
and wiicreiii it is evident he much furpadcs them. 

§. 2. If general Knowledge, as lias been fliewn, conlifis in a Perception of the pt^jerew Rta- 
Agiecmcnt or Dilagrccmcnt of our own Iduii ; and tiie Knowledge of the Ex- femvg conjifti^ 
illcncc of all things without us {except onlj ol a GO D, whofe Exiflcnce every 
Man may certainly know and dcmonflratc to himlciftrom his own Exiftence) 
be had only by our Senfes : what room ilien is there tor tlic Exercife ot any other 
Faculty but outw-rd Senfe and inward pcMccption.? Wnatnecd is there of Kca- 
fon ;• Very much ; both lor the cnlaigcment of otir Knowledge, and regulating 
our AlTent : For it hath to do botli in Knowledge and Opinion, and is ncccaary 
and affiaing to all our other iutdlcetual Faculties, and indeed contains two ot 
them, "Jiz,, Sagacity atul Hlatmi. By the one* itlinusout, and by the ot icr, it 
fo orders the intermediate hUm, as to difcover wliat Conncttion there is in 
each Link of the Chain, whcicby the Extremes arc held together ; and there- 
by, as it were, to draw into view the Truth longiit tor, which is that we ca 
lliattonox Injheacey and conlifis in notiiing but the Pciccption of the Conn^ion 
there is between the in each Hep of the D.’dudion, whereby the Mind 

comes to fee either the cci tain Agreement or Dilagrcement of any two as 
in Dcmonllration, in wlaich ic arr-vesat Knowkdgc ; or their probable 
nedtion, on which ic gives or with-holds its Allenij as in Opinion. Scnle ana 
Intuition reach but a very little way- The gtcaieft part of our Knowledge de- 
Voi. I. 
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pends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas : And in thofe cafes, where we 
are fain to fubftitute Aflent inftead of Knowledge, and take Propofitions for 
true, without being certain they are fo, we have need to find out, examine, 
and compare the grounds of their Probability. In both thefe cafes, the Faculty 
which finds out the Means, and rightly applies them to difeover Certainty in 
the one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reafon. For as 
Reafon perceives the neceflary and indubitable Connection of all the IdcM or 
Proofs one to another, in each Step of any Demonftration that produces Know- 
Icdgei foitlikewife perceives the probable Connection of all the Ideas or Proofs 
one to another, in every Step of a Difeourfe, to which it will think Afl'ent 
due. This is the lowcft Degree of thar, which can be truly call’d Reafon. For 
where the Mind does not perceive this probable Connexion, where it does nor 
difeem whether there be any fuch Connc( 5 tion or no; there Mens Opinions arc 
not the Produft of Judgment, or the Confcquence of Reafon, but the Elfedts of 
Chance and Hazard, of a Mind floating at all adventures, without Choice, and 
without Direflion. 

PsfmPtrts. §.3, So that we may in Rinfon confidsr thefe jour Degrees : the firft and 
higheft, is the difeovering and finding out of Proofs ; the fecond, the regular and 
methodical Difpofition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit Order, to 
make their Connexion and Force be plainly and cafily perceiv’d ; the third is 
the perceiving their Conneftion ; and the fourth, a making a right Conclufion. 
Thefe feveral degrees may be obferv’d in any mathematical Demonftration ; it 
being one thing to perceive the Connexion of each Part, as the Dcmonllration is 
made by another ; another to perceive the Dependence of the Concluiicn on 
all the Parts ,• a third, to make out a Demonflration clearly and neatly one’s 
felf ; and fomething different from all thefe, to have firff found out thofe interme- 
diate Ideas or Proofs by which it is made* 

Syticgifm mt $• 4- There is one thing more, which I fliall defire to be confidcr’d concerning 

tht great Reafoii ; and that is, whether Syffogifm, as is generally thought, be the proper In- 

infirumnt tf ftrument of it, and the ufefuUeft way of cxercifing this Faculty. The Caufes I 
have to doubt, are thefe ; 

Firft, Becaufc Syllogifm ferves our Reafon, but in one only of the fore- men- 
tion’d Parts of it j and that is, to (hew the Conneefion of the Proofs in any one 
Inftance, and no more : but in this it is of no great ufe, fince the Mind can 
perceive fuch Connexion where it really is, as cafily, nay perhaps better, with- 
out it. 

If we will obferve the Aftings of our own Minds, we fhall find that we rea- 
fon beft and cleareft, when we only obferve the Connexion of the Ptoof, with- 
out reducing our Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogifin. And therefore we may 
take notice, that there are many Men that reafon exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a Syllogifm. He that will look into many Parts of 
y^^nand America, will find Men reafon there perhaps as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a Syllogifm, nor can reduce any one Argument to thofe 
Forms: And 1 believe fcarce any one ever makes Syllogifms in reafoning within 
himfelf Indeed Syllogifm is made ufe of on occafion, to difeover a Fallacy hid 
in a rhetorical Flourilh, or cunningly wrap’d up in a fmooth Period ; and llrip- 
ping an Abfurdity of the Cover of Wit and good Language, fliew it in its na- 
ked Deformity. But the Weaknefsor Fallacy ot fuch aloofe Difeourfe, it fticw.9, 
by the artificial Form it is put into, only to thofe who hav'e thorowly ftudy’d 
Mode and Figure, and have fo examin’d the many ways that three Propofitions 
may be put together, as to know which of them docs certainly conclude right, 
and which not, and upon what grounds it is that they do fo. All who have fo 
far confider’d Sydogrjm, as to fee the reafon why in three Propofitions laid toge- 
ther in one Form, the Conclufion will be certainly right, but in another, not cer- 
tainly fo ; 1 grant arc certain of the Conclufions they draw from the Premifes 
in the allow’d Modes and Figures. But they who have not fo far look’d into 
thofe Forms, arc not fure by virtue of Syllogifm, that the Conclufion certainly 
follows from the Premifes ; they only take it to be fo by an implicit Faith in 
their Teachers, and a Confidence in thofe Forms of Argumentation ; but this 
is ftill but believing, not being certain. Now if, of all Mankind, thofe who 
can make Syllogifms are extremely few in comparifon of thofe who cannot; and 
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if of thofc few who have been taught Logick, there is but a very fmall Num- 
ber, who do any more than believe that SyUogifms in the allow’d Alodes and 
Figures do conclude right, without knowing certainly that they do fo ; if Syl- 
logifms muft be taken for the only proper Inftrument of Reafon and Means of 
Knowledge, it will follow, that before Ariftotk there was not one Man that did 
or could know any thing by Reafon j and that (ince the Invention of Syilbgirms, 
there is not one of ten thoufand that doth. 

But God has not been fo fparing to Men to make them barely two-leg’d 
Creatures, and left it to Anftutle to make them Rational, /. e. thofe few of 
them tiiat he could get fo to examine the Grounds of SyUogifms, as to fee, 
that in above tlirecfcorc ways that three Propolitions may be laid together, 
there arc but about fourteen, wherein one may be fure that the Conclu/ion is 
right, and upon what ground it is, that in thefe few the Conclufion is certain, 
and in the other not. God has been more bountiful to Mankind than fo. He 
has given them a Mind that can reafon, without being inftruaed in Methods 
of Syl)<’gi/ing : The underftanding is nortaught to reafon by thefe Rules j it has 
a native P.icijlry to perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, andean 
range them right, without any fuch perplexing Repetitions. I lay not this any 
way to Icilen Artfloik, whom 1 look on as one of the greateft Men amonglf 
tlic Antients ; whofe large Views, Acutenefs and Penetration of Thought, and 
Strength of Judgment, few have cquall’d : And who in this very Invention of 
Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Conclufion may be Ihewn to be rightly 
iuferr’d, did great Service againll thofc who were not afliam’d to deny any 
thing. And 1 readily own, that all right Rcafoning may be reduc’d to his 
Forms of Syllogifm. But yet 1 thirk, without any Diminution to him, I may 
truly fay, that they are not the only, nor the bell way of Reafoning, for the 
leading of thofc into Truth who arc willing to find it, and defirc to make the 
befi Ufe they may of their Reafon, for the Attainment of Knowledge. And 
he himfclf, ir is plain, found out fomc F’orms to be concliifive, and others nor, 
not by the Forms themfclves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, i.e. by 
the villble Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gemlevvoman that the Wind 
is South- Welt, and the Weather lowering, and like to rain, and flic will eafily 
iinderlland, ’tis nor fjfe for her to go abroad thin clad, in fuch a day, after a 
Fever : Ihc clearly lees the probable Conneftion of all thefe, viz.. South-Weft- 
Wind, and C.louds, Rani, Wetting, taking Cold, Rclapfc, and Danger of 
I^vatl), without tying them together in thofe artificial and cumberfom Fetters 
of fcveral S)llogifms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from one 
part to anotlier quicker and clearer without them ; and the Probability which 
flic cali'y perceives in things thus in their native State would be quite loft, if 
this Argument were manag’d learnedly, and propos’d in Mode and Figure. 

F'or it \ cry often confouiul.s the Connexion : And, I think, every one will per- 
ceive in Mathematical Demonftrations, that the Knowledge gain’d thereby comes 
fliortcft and clcarcft without SyUogifms. 

Inference is lock’d on as the great Aft of the Rational Faculty, and fo 
it is wlicii it is rightly made : but the Mind, eitlier very defirous to enlarge its 
Knowledge, or very apt to favour the Sentiments it has once imbib’d, is very 
forward to make Intcrciices, and therefore often makes too much liafte before 
it perceives the Conneftion ol the Ideas that muft hold the Extremes toge- 
ther. 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propofition laid down as true, to 
draw in another .as true, i.e. to fee or fuppofe fuch a Conneftion of the two 
Ideas of the iiifcrr’d Propofition. ty. Let this be the Propofition laid down, 

J\/Ien Jhall be puHiJh’d m another iForld, and from thence be infett’d this other, 
tixn Men can determine themfelves. The Qiicftion now is to know whether the 
Mind has made this Inference riglit or no ; if it has m.idc it by finding out the 
intermediate Ideat, and taking a view of the Conneftion of them, plac’d in a 
due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right Inference. If it has 
done it without fuch a view, it has not fo mucli made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reafon, as flicwn a Willingnefs to have it be, 
or be taken for fuch. But in neither Cafe is it SyDogifm that difeover’d thofc 
Ideas, or fhew’d tlic Conneftion of them, for they muft be both found out, 

and 
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and the Conc^^ion every where perceiv’d, before they can rationally be made 
life of in SyOogifm : unlefs it can be faid, that any Idea, without confidering whac 
Connexion it hath with the two other, whofe Agreement fliould befliewn by it, 
will do well enough in a Syllogifm, and may be taken at a venture for the Me- 
dius 'ferminu$, to prove any Conclufion. But this no body will fay, becaufe it 
is by virtue of the perceiv’d Agreement of the intermediate Idea with the Ex- 
tremes, that the Extremes are concluded to agree ; and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idea muft befuch, as in the whole Cliain hath a vilible Connection with 
thofe two it is plac’d between, or elfe thereby the Conclulion cannot be inferr’d 
or drawn in: for wherever any Link of the Chain is loofe, and without Con- 
nexion, there the whole Strength of it is loft, and it hath no Force to inier or 
draw in any thing. In the Inftance above-mention ’d, what is it Ihcws the Force 
of the Inference, and confequemly the Rcafonablenefs of it, but a view of 
the Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the Conclufion, or 

Propofition inferr’d? v. g. Men JhaU he punijtfd ^ — God the Puni'her, ■ — 

Punifimenty—^—the PuntJJjd gutlty could ha've dune othe.-wije - 

Freedom-— Self-determination : By which Chain of 7<^t’.jxthus vifibly link’d to- 
gether in train, i. e. each intermediate agreeing on each lide with thole 
two it is immediately plac’d between, the Ide.ts of Alcn and Self dereminat ion 
appear to be conneXed, f e. this Propofition, Mm can determine themflvv^ is 
drawn in, or inferr’d from this, that they fall Le puntjh'd m the other Tf/o> Id. For 
here the Mind feeing the Connexion thcic is between the of Mens Pun/Jb- 
ment in the other IVorld, and the lika of God luinjhng ; between G d punif ing 
and the yttflice of the Punijhment between yuftice of PuHijhmeut and Guilt ; between 
Guilt and at Power to do otherwife ; between a Po'wer to do other wijc and l icedcrn^ 
and between Freedom and Self-detetmination fees the Connexion between Mm 
and Self-determtnatton. 

Now 1 ask whether the Connexion of the Extremes be not more clearly feen 
in this firaple and natural Difpolition, than in the perplex’d Repetitions, and 
Jumble of five or fix Syllogifms. I muft beg pardon for calling it Jumble, till, 
feme body fiiall put thefe Ideas into fo many Syllogifms, and then fay, that 
they are Icfs jumbled, and their Connexion more viliblc, when they are tranf- 
pos’d and repeated, and fpun out to a greater length in artificial Forms ; 
than in that fhort natural plain Order they arc laid down in here, wherein eve- 
ry one may fee it ; and wherein they muft be feen before they can be put inro 
a Train of Syllogifms. For the natural Order of the conneXing Ideas muft di- 
reX the Order of the Syllogijms, and a Man muft fee the Connexion of each 
intermediate Idea with thole that it conneXs, before he can with rcafon m^kc 
ufe of it in a Syllogifm. And when all thofe Syllogifms are made, neither chol'c 
that are, nor thole that are not Logicians will fee the Force of tlie Argumei,- 
tation, i. e. the Connexion of the Extremes, one jot the better. [ For thofe 
that arc not Men of Art, not knowing the true Forms of Sydigifm, nor the 
Rcafons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right and conclufive 
Modes and Figures or no, and fo arc nor at all help’d by the Forms tlicy are put 
into; tho’ by them tiie natural Order, wlicrcin the Mind could judge of their re- 
fpeXive Connection, being difturb’d, renders the Illation much more uncertain 
than without them, ] And as for Logicians thcmfelvcs, they fee the Connec- 
tion of each intermediate Idea with thofe it ftands between (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllcglfm is made, or clfe 
they do not fee it at all. For a Syllogifm neither (hews nor ftrengthens the Con- 
nexion of any two Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Connec- 
tion feen in them, fhews what Connexion the Extremes have one with another. 
But what Connexion the intermediate has with cither of the Extremes in that 
Syllogifm, that no Syllogifm docs or can ftiew. That the Mind only doth or 
can perceive, as they ftand there in that only by its own view, to 
vvhich the Syllogiftical Form it happens to be in gives no help cr light at all ; 
it only fliews, that if the intermediate Idea agrees with thofe it is on both 
fijies immediately apply’d to, then thofe two remote ones, or as they are call’d 
E^remes, do certainly agree, and therefore the immediate Connexion of each 
Ide^ 'to that which it is apply’d ro on each fide, on which the Force of the Rca- 
depends, is as well feen before as after the Syllogifm is made, or clfe iie 

that 
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that makes the Syllogirm could never fee it at all. This, as has been already 
obferv’d, is feen only 'by the Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of the Mind, ta- 
king a view of them laid together in a juxta-pojttion ; which View of any two 
it has equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propofition, wJietiier that 
Propofition be plac’d as a Major ^ or a Mmor, in a Sylhgifm or no. 

Of what ufe then are SyOogifms i I anfwer, their chief and main ufe is in 
the Schools, where Men are allow’d without fhame to deny the Agreement of 
Ideas that do manifeftly agree ; or out of the Schools to thofe who from thence 
have learned without lhame to deny the Connedion of Ideas, which even to 
themfelvcs is vifible. But to an ingenuous Searcher after Truth, who has no 
other aim but to find it, there is no need of any fucli Form to force the al- 
lowing of the Inference : the Truth and Rcafonablenefs of it is better feen in 
ranging of the Ideas in a fimplc and plain Order : And hence it is, chat Men, 
in their own Enquiries after Truth, never ufe Syllogtfms to convince themfelvcs, 
[or in teaching others to inftrud willing Learners.] Bccaiife, before they can 
put them into a Syllogtfm, they muft fee the Connection that is between the 
intermediate Idea and the two other Ideas it is let between and apply’d to, to 
fliew their Agreement ; and when they fee that, they fee whether the Inference 
be good or no, and fo Sylhgifm comes too late to fettle it. For to make ufe 
again of the former Inftance ; 1 ask whether the Mind, confidcring the Idea of 
Juftice, plac’d as an intermediate Idea between the Punijhmem of Men, and the 
Guilt of the puniQi’d, (and, till it docs fo connder it, the Mind cannot make 
ufe of it as a 7>tedifis teminns) docs not as plainly fee the Force and Strength 
of the Inference, as when it is form’d into Syllogifm? To flicw it in a very 
plain and cafy Example; let Animal be the intermediate Idea or medim tevmi~ 
that the Mind makes ufe of to Ihcw the Connexion of Homo and Viveus ; 
I ask whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly fee that Connec- 
tion in the limplc and proper Polition of the connetting Idea in the middle i 
thus. 


Homo -— ' ' ■ ' ' Animal-^ - Vive-, is, 

than in this perplex’d one. 

Animal- — -Vivens — Homo' — - Animal : 

Which is the Pofition thefe Ideas have in a Syllogifm, to Ihew the Conneition 
between Homo andf^/w«jby the intervention of Animal. 

Indeed Syllogifm is thought to be of neceffary ufe, even to the Lovers of 
Truth, to flicw them the Fallacies that are often conceal’d in florid, witty or 
involv’d Difeourfes. But that this is a Miftakc, will appear, if we confider, 
that the reafon why fomctimes Men, who finccrely aim at Truth, arc impos’d 
upon by fuch loofe, and as they are call’d Rhetorical Difeourfes, is, that their 
Fancies being ftruck with fome lively metapliorical Reprefentations, they 
negled: to obferve, or do not eafily perceive what arc the true Ideas, upon 
which the Inference depends. Now to fliew fuch Men the Weaknefs of fuch an 
Argumentation, there needs no more but to ftrip it of the fuperfluous Ideas, 
which blended and confounded with thofe on which the Inference depends, 
feem to Ihew a Connexion where there is none ; or at leaft do hinder the Dif- 
covery of the want of it; and then to lay the naked on which the Force 
of the Argumentation depends, in their due Order, in which Pofition the Mind, 
taking a view of them, fees, what Conneftion they have, and fo is able to judge 
of the Inference, without any need of a Syllogifm at all. 

I grant that Mode and Figure is commonly made ufe of in fuch cafes, as if 
the Deteftion of the Incoherence of fuch loofe Difeourfes were wholly owing to 
the Syllogiftical Form ; and fo 1 my fcif formerly thought, till upon a fliri&er 
Examination I now find, that laying the intermediate iieatf naked in their due 
Order, (hews the Incoherence of tlie Argumentation better than Syllogifm j 
not only as fubjeding each Link of the Chain, to the immediate view of the 
Mind in its proper place, whereby its Connedion is beft obferv’d ; but alfo 
becaufe Syllogifm ihews the Incoherence only to thofe (who are not one of 
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ten thoufand) who pcrfedly undcrftand Mode and Figure, and the Reafon upon 
which thofc Forms are cftablifli’d : whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
Ideas, upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, whether Logician or 
nor Logician, who undetllands the Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive 
the Agreement or Difagrccmcnt of fuch Ideas (without which, in or out of 
Syllogilm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Wcakncfs, Coherence or Inco- 
herence of the Difeourfe) fee the want of Connexion in the Argumentation, and 
the Abfurdity of the Inference . 

And thus I have known a Man unskilful in Sjllogifm, who at firft hearing 
could perceive the Wcaknefs and Inconclulivencfs of a l.-ng ariihcul and plau- 
fible Difeourfe, wherewith others better skill’d in S^llogifm have been milled. 
And I believe there are few of my Readers who do i ot know fuch Ai'd in- 
deed if it were not fo, the Debates of moll Princes Councils, and the Ikilintfs 
of Aflemblics would be in danger to be mifraanag’d, lince thofc who arc le- 
ly’d upon, and have ufually a great Itroke in them, acr nor always (uch, wlio 
have the good luck to be pciftdtly knowing in the Forms of Sylkgifm, or ex- 
pert in AJide and Figure. And if Syllogifm were the only, or fo much as tiic 
fureft way to dctciit the Fallacies of artificial Difeourfes ; I do not think that 
all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their Crowns and Dignities, 
are fo much in love with Fallhood and Millake, that they would every whcic 
have negleftcd to bring Syllogifm into the Debates ol moment j or thought it 
ridiculous fo much as to offer them in Atfairs of confcquencc : a plain Evidcr.cc 
come, that Men of Parts and Penetration, who were not idly to difputc at 
their tafe, but were to z6t according to the Rcfult of their Debates, and often 
pay for their Millakes with their Heads and Fortunes, louiid thole fcholallick 
Forms were of little ufe to difeover Truth or Fallacy, whilll both the one and 
the other might be fhewn, and better fhewn witliout them, to thofc who would 
not refufe to fee what was vilibly Ihcwn tliera. 

Secondly, Another Reafon that makes me doubt whether Sy llogifm be the 
only proper Inllriimcnt of Reafon in the Difcovery of Truth, is, that ot what- 
ever ufe Mode and Ftguie is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy 
(which has been above confidcr’d) thole Icholafiick Forms of Dilcouife arc not 
Icfs liable to Fallacies tlian the plainer ways of Argumentation : And for this 
1 appeal to common Obfervation, which has always found thclc artificial Me- 
thods of Reafoning more adapted to catch and intarglc the Mind, than to in- 
Arud and inform the UndcrAanding. And hence tt is, that Men even wlien 
they are bafA’d and filcnc’d in this fcholalhck Way, arc feldom or never con- 
vinc’d, and fo brought over to the conquering fide : they perhaps acknowledge 
their Advetfary to be the more skilful Dilputant , but reA ncvcrthclefs per- 
fuaded of the Truth on their Adc ; and go away, woiAed as they arc, with the 
fame Opinion they brought with them : whicJi they could not do, if this way 
of Argumentation carry ’d Light and Convittion with it, and made Men fee 
where the TrutJi lay. And therefore SyUogifm has been thought more proper 
for the attaining Victory in Difpute, than for the Difcovery or Confirmation 
of Truth in fair Enquiries. And if it be certain, that Fallacy can be couch’d 
in Syllogifms, as it cannot be deny’d, it muA be fomething clfe, and not Syllo- 
gifm that muA dilcover them. 

I have had Experience how ready fome Men arc, when all the Ufe which they 
have been wont to aferibe to any thing is not allow’d, to cry our, chat I am for 
laying it wholly afide. But to prevent fuch unjuA and grovindicfs Imputations, 
I tell them, that I am not for caking aw'ay any Helps to the UndcrAanding, m 
the attainment of Knowledge. And if Men skill’d in, and us’d to Syllogifms, 
find them afliAing to their Reafon in the difcovery of Truth, I think they 
ought to make ufe of them. All that 1 aim at is, that they fhould not aferibe 
more to thefc Forms than belongs to them ; and think that Men have no ufe, 
or not fo full a ufe of their reafoning Faculty without them. Some Eyes want 
Spedtaclcs to fee things clearly and diAinCtly j but let not thofc that ufe them 
therclbrc fay, no body can fee clearly without them : Thofc who do fo will be 
thought in tavour with Arc (which perhaps tlicy arc bciioldcn to) a little too 
much to deprefs and difcredic Nature. Reafon, by its own Penetration where 
it is Arong and exercis’d, ufually fees quicker and clearer without Syllogifm. 
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If ufe of tlicfc Spcftacles has fo dimm’d its Sight, that it cannot without them fee 
Cotifcquences or Inconfequcnccs in Argumentation, I am not fo unrcafonable as 
to be againft the ufing them. Every one knows what belt fits his own Sight. 

Blit let him not thence conclude all in the dark, who ufe nor juft the fame Helps 
that he finds a need of. 

§. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, 1 think I may truly fay, it is of fay .. . , „ 

Icfs, or no ufe at all m Probahilutes. For the Ailent tiiete, being to be determin’d "[‘Z^lLaun,, 
by the Prcponderancy, after a due weighing of all the Proofs, with all Circura- Ufs ni 
iunces on both Ikies, nothing is fo unfit toafllft the Mind in that, as Syllogifm ; 
winch running away with one afl'um’d Probability, or one topical Argumenr, pnr- 
fnes that, till it has led the Mind quite out of light tjf the thing under C’onfidc- 
ration ; and foicing it upon fomc remote Diftlcuky, holds it faft there, entarglcd, 
perhaps, and as it were manacled in the Cham of Syllogifms, without alUnsing 
It the liberty, much lels affording it the He ps rcqmfice to ihew on which fide, ail 
things conlidev’d, is the greater Probability. 

§. 6. But lee It litlp us (as perhaps may be faid) in convincing Men of thei’- »,»; to 
Errors and Millakes : (and yet I woidd fain lee the Man that was forc’d out 
liis Opinion by dint of Sykgijm) >et ftill it fails our Riui/on in that Part, wiiich,y-„™„'Jj^^’,/'' 
it not us highcft Perfection, is \tc certainly its liaideil TaSk, and that wiiiofi 
we molt need its help in ; and i .lat is the jindtng out oj Ihoi)f <^ nud making new D,f- 
covcties. Tlie Rules ot Sjllogtjni Icrvc not to hunilli the Mind with thole intcrmc- 
dutc Ideas that may flicw the Connection of remote onc'>. This way ot rcalomng 
difeovers no newProoli, but .is the Ait of marihailmg and ranging the old ones 
we have already. The 47th Propolicion of the hi ft Book of Euclid is very true ; 
but the Difcovcry of it, I chink, not owing to any Rules of common Lcgick. A 
Man knows firft, and then he is able to prove lyllogifticaJiy. So that Sylkgifm 
comi s after Knowledge, and then a Man has little or no need of it. But 'cis 
ciuslly by the finding out tliofe Idem that Ihew theConrtttion of diftantoncs, rhat 
our Stock of Knowledge is increas’d, and that nfeh ! Arcs and Sciences .tic ad- 
vanc’d. S)!iigijm at belt is but the Alt ot I ciic'i g wuh the little Knowledge we 
liavc, without nuiking any Addition to ir. And if a Man fiioiild cnij lo; his 
Reafon all this uMy, he will not do inucli otherwife tlian he, who having got foii.e 
Iron out of liie Bowels of the Earth, fliould liave it beaten up all into Swords, 
and put it into lus Seivants Hands to fence with, and bang one another. Had 
the King ol Sjunti implod’d the Hands of his People, ard liis Svaivjh Iron fo, he 
liad bioiight to light but little of that Trtafine ihat lay lo long hid in tlic daik 
Entrails oi Amenui. And I am apt to think, that he who lliall employ all the Foicc 
of his Reafon only in brandiflung ot Sylh'jjjnhy w.ll dilcto cr v cry little ot that Mafs 
ol Kno \ledge, wlvch lie’s je’t conceal’d in tlic (ccut Ricdles ot Nature ; and 
winch 1 am apt to think, native ruiiick Reafon (as u lorinerly has done) is like- 
lier to open a way to, and add to the common ftoek of Mankmd, rathci tlian any 
kliolaftick Proceeding by the flndt Rules of Mode and Figure. 

§. 7. I doubt not ncveithelels, but tlierc are wavs to be found to iiVifi our other llflpi 
Reafon in this moft iilefnl Parc ; and tins tlu- judaious Iloiket encourages me to /houldk- 
lay, WHO in his Eul. Pol. 1. 1 . o. (peaks rhu.s : li thei e might be added thL J""!l^^'- 
rtght Ht/ps of title A,t and lia,ning {tchtch /Je/pi I mufl plainly conjeji, t hit Age 
oj the H^orld Lar,ywg the name of a Laitiid Age, thth uittLer much htoz^t wr gemt ally 
f eg, lid } there imdd uudoubudh le ulrnefl at muAj dtjfereme tn Matin tty nf 
^judgment btnvtnt Mm theicwith luti'ii, and that xitiiJi miu Men a,e, a\ betxmn 
jVIeH tlmt a,e Mxv, and liiimemi. 1 do not pictciul to have found, or difcovcr’d 
*hcrc any of thofc ught Helps oj Art, this guar Man deep Thought mentions ; 
but this is plain, "that .'lylhg/jm, and the- I.ogiek now in ufe , which wctc 
as well Known in liis days, can be none of thole l.e means. It is fufficient le>r 
me, if by a Difcourfc, perhaps lomething out of the way, I am iure as to 
me wholly new and unborrow’d, 1 fhall liave given an occalion to others, to caft 
about for new Difcovencs, and to leek in their own Tlioughts, for thofe rtgh 
Helps oj Art, wliicli will fcaiee be found, I fear, by thofc who fervilcly confine 
themfelvcs ro tlie Rules and Du't.atcs of others. For beaten Tradts lead thefe 
fort of Cattle fas an obfcrviiig calls tlicm) whofe Thoughts reach only 

to imitation, nm quo enndum eft, jed quo itm . Bar I can be bold to fay, tbat 
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this Age is adorn’d with fome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largends 
of Coroprehenfion, that if they would imploy their Thoughts on this Subject, 
could open new and undifeover’d ways to the Advancement of Knowledge. 

8 . Having here had an occafion to fpeak of Syliogtfm in general, and t!ic Uic 
of it in Rcafoning, and the Improvement of our Knowledge ; 'tis fit, belote I 
leave this SubjeCt, to take notice of one manifeft Miftakc in the Rules of 
•VIZ.. That no Syllogiftical Rcafoning can be right and conclufive, but wiiat has, 
at leaft, one general Propofition in it. As if we could not uy(/w«, and have luiow- 
ledgc al;out Particulars : Whereas, in truth, the Matter rightly conlidet’d, tliC 
immediate Objedt of all our Rcafoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particu- 
lars. Every Man’s Rcafoning and Knowledge is only about the Ideas cxilUng in 
his own Mind, which arc truly, every one of them, particular Exiftcuccs ; and 
oair Knowledge and Rcafoning about other things, is only as they correfpond 
witli thofe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the Agreement or 
Difagrccment of our parricu ar Ideat, is the whole and utraoff of all our Know- 
ledge. Uiiivcifality is but accidental to it, and confifts only in this. That the 
particular Jduh, about which it is, are fuch, as more than one particular thing 
can coru'lpond with, and be rcprcfcntcd by. But the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or IDifagrccmcnt of any two /df-Ojand confcquently our Knowledge, is equal- 
ly clear and certain, whether cither, or both, or neither of thofe /Jem be capable 
of reprefenting more real Beings than one, or no. One thing morel crave leave 
to otter about Syllogifm, before I leave it, May one not upon juft Ground 
enquire whether the Form Syllogifm now lias, i.s tlut whit !i in Rcafon it oiiglit to 
have ? For the Mcdim I'ersnuins being to join the Extremes, /. e. the intermedi- 
ate Ideas by its Intervention, to Ihcw tlic Agreement or Difagrceuient of tlic two 
in queftion, would not the Polition ot the Mvdsns'Jermimis be more natural, and 
fliew the Agreement or Difagrecment of tlic Extremes clearer and better, it jt 
were plac’d in the middle between them r Whicli might be calily done by rranl- 
pofing the Propofitions, and making the Medw. 'lennnith tlic Predicate of r!ie Firit, 
and the Subjeft of the Second. As thus. 


Omnis Homo cjl Ainmal, 

Omue Annual e(l vivcasy 
Ergo omun Homo ijl itjcus. 

Omue Corpsii eft e\tmlnm O' fohdun', 

Nullum exta/Juiu O hlulhntefl pura exteii/io, 

Et go corpus uou cfl ptoa ixicnjio. 

I need not trouble my Reader with Intlanccs in S^lhgijnny wliofe ConcUifions are 
particular. Tiie fame Rcafon liolds tor the fame Form in them, as well as in the 
general. 

I Reason fails §• V- tlio’ it pciictratc.s into tlic Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates 

1,1 for wani of our I'liougliis a.s high a.s the Srar.s, and leads us through the vaft Spaces and large 
Ideas. Room.s of this mighty Eabrick, yet it comes far fliort of the real Extent ot even 
corpoieal Being ; and there arc many Intlanccs wherein it. /n/A /«.- As, 

En ft, It per tcvftly fails us, ■vebeye cur fail. It neither does, nor can extend 
it fdf farther tlian they do. And therefore wherever wc have no hkns, our Rea- 
foning ftops, and we are at an end of our Reckoning *. And if at any time wc 
reafoii about Word.s, which do not Hand for any ideas, ’tis only about thofe 
Sounds, and nothing clfc. 

■I. Dccaufi of V to. Secondly , Our Rcafon is often piizz'cd, and^at a lofs, lecauje of the OL- 
fbUureandim- Jouiity, Coujufinn or Jmpcrjecitnu of tie Ideas it is imphyd about ; and there we arc 
pfV/.rt Ideas, 'involv’d ill Difticultics and Contradidions. Thus not having any perfed Idea 
of the Icatt Extciifton of Matter, nor of Infinity, wc are at a lofs about the 
Divilibihty of Matter ; but having perlcd, clear and diftind Ideas of Number, 
our Rcufuii meets with none of thole inextricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor 
finds it felf invx)lv’d in any Contradidions about tiicm. Thus, wc having but 
imperfed Ideas of the Operations of our Mind.*, and ot tlic beginning ot Mo- 
tion or Tlioi'ghr, how the Mind produces cither ot them in us, and much im- 

perteder 
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perfcftcr yet, of the Operation of GOD, run into great Difficulties about free 
created Agents, which Reafon cannot well extricate "it feh out of. 

§. II. 'lhirdt)'y Oiir Reafon is often at a itand, l/euiufe it penefvei not thofeUezs, ■'y. F^r vtneef 
vihitb cQuld ferve to Jhew the certain or frobed/U' ^gritineut or Dtf agreement of any tvoo 
other Ideas: and in this, fonie Mens Faculties far outgo others. Till ^Igebra,^'^^^'" 
that gieai Inftrument and inftance of human Sag.-’ciry, was difeover’d. Men, with 
Amaz'-’ment, look’d on leveial ol the Dctnonllrat.ciis ot antient Mathematicians, 
and could Icarcc forbear to think the rinding fcvcral of Miofe Proofs to be fomc- 
thing more than human. 

I a. Fourthly, The Mind, by pioceedmgvpon fatfe Piimiples, is often ingag’d 4- ») 
in Abfurclities and Difficulties, brought into Straits and Con eradiations, with- 
out knowing liow to free it feif ; And in tliat calc it is in vain to implore the 
help of Reaibii, unlcfs it be to difcovcr tlic Falftiood, .tiid rejt.Ct the lullnci te 
of thofe wiong Principle.s. Reafon is fo far from clearing tnc Jhfficulties which 
the building uponfalfe Foundations bring.sa Man into, that if lie will purfuc it, 
it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper in Pci j-lcxitits 

§. 13. Fijthly, As obfeure .ind impcrfca //e.ii oitcn iin oivc our Reafon, lo, ^ 
upon the lame Gtound, do du'.iMti llo.d), and uncerrain Sign.s, ijunm Dilconr ‘ 
fes and Argtiings, when not wat iiy attci.dcd to, puxxJf Mots Ruji'ii, aid bung 
them to a IVon-plin. B.a tlieh two latter ate our l atil:, and noi tlie Fault ul 
Reafon. But yet tlie Conri.qiience,s ot them rue nc> eitlidels obvious : and the 
Perplexities or Errors they rill Men.s Mii.ds wnu, are e> cry where obfervahle. 

§. 14. Some of the Jdcuf tlut an- in t!ie Min^h ait !o theic, that they can br 'y:- 
by thcmftlvcs immediately conip.u’d one wirJi ai. >■ her ; And in thele the Mii'd '■/ 
is able to perceive, that they agree or difagrcc a., clearly, as that it has them- 
Tlius tlie Mind perceives, tlut an Arch ol a Circle r. lels rhan the wlioIe'Ciielc,*j^’"^„„, 
as clearly as it docs the Jdeaoi a Cr.ele : A.id elms therefore, as has been laid,yw();^. 

1 call iiituitive Kuanihdge ; whicii l.s cercain, besond all doubt, and needs nc> Pro- 
bation, nor can hate any; ilus being the higlicil ot .•!! h: man Cenamry. In 
ti.’s Cei'ililis the Evidence of all thole A/ux/vn, wi,'c!i no Body has any Doubt a- 
bout, but every Man (docs nor, as is laid, oni) aliuicto, but) knows to be 
tree, as fbon as ever they arc propos'd to his Uiieierlianding. In the Difeosery 
of, and Alient to thele Truths, there is no iile ot the liileurlivc Faculty, no uent 
of Riafoiaiig, but the) are known by a fi.peuoi and higher degree ot Jividcmc. 

A d lueh, if 1 may giicfs at things unknemn, 1 um apt to tliink, that Angels 
have now, and riic Spines of jiifl: Men nude peitect fii.ill lave, in a lutuie 
State, of Thoufands ot Things, which now' eitlici v, ia ily deape our Apprehen- 
iions, or which, out IhorMightcd Reafon having gut !..nie faint Cilimj lc ot, wc, 
in tiic dark, grope after. 

§ 15. But tlio’ wc have, here and there, a little ol this clear Light, lomc vrxi 
Spaiks of bright Kiiowdcdgc ; yet the grcarc/l pan of our hka\ arc Inch, 
wc cannot diiecru ihcir iVgreemenc or Diiagrcement b\ an immediate comparing 
them. And in all thele w'c liavc /.-a'd 0/ Reafoning, and nin/i, by D.feoiirltt and 
Intercnec, make our Dilcoveries. Now ol thele clieie arc two forts, wiiich I 
fliall take the liberty to mention here tigain. 

Firft, Thole whole Agreement or Diiagrcement, tho’ if cannot be ricn by an 
immediate putting them together, yer may be examin’d by the Intervention of 
other w'hicli can be Compar’d with them. Jn this Cafe when the Agree- 
ment or Difigrcemcnt ol the intermediate Idea on both rides, wiih tliole which 
w'c would compare, is plainly difccrn’d, there it amounts to Dcmonllration, 
whereby Knowledge is prodiie’d ; which iho’ it be certain, yet it is not I’ocafy, 
nor altogether fo dear as intumve Kuo-oolidge. Becaufc in that there is barely 
one iimplc Intuition, wherein there is no room tor any the leaft Miftake or 
Doubt; the Truth is fecn all perfectly at once, in Dcmonlliation, ’t is true, 
there is Inmition too, but not altogether at once ; for there mull be a Remem- 
brance of the Inuiitioii of rlie Agreement of the Medmtn, or intermediate 
Idea, with that wc compar’d it with before, when wc compare it W'ith the 0- 
thcr; and where there be many M^d‘tim\, there the Danger of theMillakcis 
the greater. F'or each Agreement t^r Diiagrcement of the Ideas mull be ob- 
ferv u and lecii in each Step of the wliole Train, and retain’d in the Memory, 
juft as it IS ; and the Mind mult be fure that no part of what is neccllary to 
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I make up the Demonftration is omitted or overlook’d. This makes fomc Demon- 

^ ftrations long and perplex’d, and too hard for thofe who have nor Strength of 

Parts diftindly to perceive, and exaftly carry fo many Particulars orderly in 
their Heads. And even thofe, who are able to mafter fuch intricate Speculations, 
are fain fometimes to go over them again, and there is need of more than one 
Review before they can arrive at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clearly 
retains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, ( 7 c. there the Agreement of the firft and 
the fourth is a Demonftration, and produces certain Knowledge, which may be 
call’d Rational Knonuledge, as t lie other is Intuitive. 

Tt fupply the 1(5. Secondly, There arc other ld>M, whofe Agreement or Difagrcement 
jjo otherwife be )udg d of, but by the Invcncntion of others, which have 
*vetht^hitt'‘* not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an ufual or likely one : And 
Judgment open iu thefc it is that the Judgment is properly exercis’d, which is the acqnicfcing of 
frehuble the Mind, that any ldea\ do agree, by comparing them with fuch probable Me- 
Rtujmng- diunti. This, tho’it never amounts to Knowled<'C, no not to that which is the 
lowcft degree of it ; yet fometimes the intermediate Ideas tic tiie Extremes fo 
firmly fogether, and tlic Pronabdity is fo clear and Itrong, that Allcnt as neeef- 
farily follows it, as Knowledge does Demonilration. The great Lxcellchcv and 
Ufc of the Judgment is tooblcrve right, and rake a true Lllimatc ot t!u ! orcc 
and Weight of each Probability ; and then calling them up all right togetJier, 
chufc that fide which has the Over-balance. 


Inluitien, 

DemcnftrMtiin, 

Uudgmtnt. 
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§. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is tlie Perception ot the certain Agivcmentor Dila- 
greement of tvto IJeoi immediately compar’d tcgctlicr. 

Rational Knowledge is the Perception of tlic certain Agreement or Dilagrecmcnt 
of any two Ideas, by the intervention of one or mote other Ithw. 

Judgment IS the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or dilagrcc, by th; inter- 
vention of one or more Ideat, whofe certain Agreement or Difagrcement with 
them it docs not perceive, butliath obferv’d to be frc(]iient and ufual. 

§. 18. Tho’ the deducing one Propolirion fiom another, or making 
in IVosds, be a great part of Reafon, and that which it is ufually imploy’u aUnit ; 
yet the principal Adt of Ratiocination is tlic finding the Aijreeineiu or J,)ila- 
grecmcnt of two Ideas one with another, by the iiucrvention of a third. As 
a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houfesto be of the lame Length, whicii could roc 
be brought togetlier to meafure their Equality by Juxta fnjittim. W'nicis have 
their Confequcnces, as the Signs ol fuch Ideas .- and things ugice or difagice, as 
really they arc ; but xvc obferve it only by our Ideas. 

Ip. Before we quit this Subjedt, it may be wo, th our wiiilc a little to re- 
flet on Jour Sorts of Aigumcnts, that Men, in their RcafonEgs with ocliciv, do 
ordinarily make ule ot, to picvail on their Allcnt ; or at lead lu to awe tiiem, 
as to lilcncc their Oppolition. 

Fnfl, The firft is, to allcdgc the Opinions of Men, whofe Parts, Learning, 
Emiiici'.ey, Power, or lomc other Caule has gain’d a Name, and fettled their 
Reputation in the common El’ieem with fome kind of Authority. Wlien Men 
arc cflablifli’d in any kind of Dignity, ’tis tliought 'a breach of Modelly tor o- 
thers to dtrogatc any way from it, and queflion the Authority ot Men who 
arc in polTcffion ot it. This is apt to be cenfur’d, as carrying with it too miiclj 
of Pride, when a Man docs nor readily yield to the Determination of approv’d 
Authors, which is wont to be receiv’d with Refpeft and Submiffiou l)y others ; 
and ’tis look’d upon as Infolencc for a Man tofetup, and adhere to his own 
Opinion, againfl the current Stream of Antiquity ; or to put it in the ballancc 
againfl that of fomc learned Dodtor, or ocherwife approv’d Writer. Whoever 
backs his Tenets with fuch Authoritic.«, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 


Cai'fc, and is ready ro ftile it Impudence in any one who Ihall Hand our againfi; 
them. This, I think, may be call’d A>gnmcmum ad Vereainduvn. 
a. Ad Igno- -o. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily ufe to drive otlicrs, and 
lantiajn- foicc them to fubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion in Debate, is to 
require the Adverfary to admit what they alledge as a Proof, or toaflign a better. 
And this 1 call Argumentum ad Igmrantiam. 

Adllomi- ‘fiardly, A third way is, to prcfs a Man with Confcqnences drawn 

ncm. from his own Principles, or Conceflions* This is already known under the name 
of Argumentum ad Hmniem. §. 22, 
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§. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the ufing of Proofs drawn from any of thc4; Ad JudU 
Foundations of Knowledge or Probability. This I call Argumentum ad Judicium. 

This alone of all the four, brings true Inftrudion with ir, and advances us in 
our way to Knowledge. For, i. It argues not another Man’s Opinion to be 
right, bccaufe 1 out of Refpedt, or any other Conlidcration but that of Convic- 
tion, willnOt contradid him. 2. It proves not another Man to be in the right 
way, nor that I ought to take the fame with him, beeaule 1 know not a better. 

Nor docs it follow that another Man is in the right way, bccaufe he hasfljcwn 
me that I am in tlic wrong. 1 may be modeft, and theretore not oppofe another 
Man’s Pcrfualion : I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better ; I 
may be in an Error, and another may ilicw me that 1 am fo. Tnis may difpofe 
me, perhaps, for the Reception of Truth, but helps me not to it ; that mull 
come Et'm Proofs and Arguments, and Liglit ariftng from the Nature of Things 
theinfclves, and not from my Shamefacednefs, Ignorance or Error. 

23. By what has been betore faid of Reniiii, we may be able to make fome tar.- 

guefs at the Diflintiion ot Tiling*., into thole that arc according to, above, and t 
contrary to Realon. 1. Aiiv>dwgto Rcufvn arc fiicli f'runolicions, whofe Truth 
we can difeover, by e.\'amining and tracing liiofe JJca> we luve from .Saijution 
.Vi]d Rt-jlAtioii ; and by natural D.diiction find ro be true 01 probable. 2. Alova 
Raafun arc fuch Propolitions, who'c Tnuh or Probabilici w. cannot by Rcafon 
derive from thole Principles, s Comracy to Rcujiii are Inch Pr -politions, as are 
inconfillcnt with, or irreconcilable to onr c'car and dillind Ihas. Thus the 
Exiftcnce of one GOD, is according 10 Rcafon ; the Ex thence of more than 
one G OD, contrary ro Rcafon j tiic Rcfui redtion of the Dead, above Rcafon. 

Farther, as Al vt Rcujitt maj be t.il.cn in a double Senfe, viz.- either as fignify- 
in" above Ptob.ibiliry, or above Certainty i lb in that large Senfe allb, Cv>itia)y 
ro Ac<{A«, i% Ih'PPO^c, fomctimcscaken. .... 

& ■’4. There is another life of tlie word Rcajon, wherein it is oppoi d to Faith : Rcafon 
whtcli tho’ It be in it felf a very improper way of fpeaking, yet common Ufc 
has fo authoriz’d it, that it would be Foil;, either to opnofe or hope ro remedy 
dt • Only I tiiink it may not be amifs to take notice, that however Faith be op- 
pos’d to Rcafon, Faub is nothing bur a Ihm Alfcnt ot the Mind, which it it 
be regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be aflbrded to any thing but upon good 
Rcafon ; and fo cannot be oppolitc to it. He that believes, without having a- 
nv Rcafon for believing, may be in love with his own Fancies ; but neither 
fecks Truth as he ought, nor pay.s the Obed<eiice due to ins Maker, who would 
have him nfe thole difeerning Facult:es lie has given him, t(' keep him out of 
Millakc and Error- He rhat docs not this to the b.ll ol his Power, however 
he foractimes lights on Truth, ,s in the right but b> trance ; and 1 know not 
wheihet the Luckinefs of the Accident will e.xculc the Incgiilarity ot his Pro- 
ceeding. This at lead is certain, tliat he mult be accountable tor whatuver 
Midak'es he runs into : wlierca.s he that makes ufc ol the Lii;lit and Faculties 
god has given him, and licks liiiccrcly to difeover Tnah by tliolc Helps 
and Abilities he has, may have tlii.s Saiisfactiun in doing hi*. Duty as a ra- 
tional Creature, that tho’ lie fliould mifs Truth, he will not mil's the Reward ot 
it. For he governs his Alfenr rigut, and places it as he lliould, wlio in any 
Cafe' or Matter wliaLfotvcr, bebeves or disbelieves according as Rcafon di- 
rcashim. He that does orherwife, tranlg’ides againd his own Light, and 
midifcs thofc Facilities which were given him to 1.0 other End bur to feared 
and follow the clearer Evidence, and greater Probability, hut hnce Rcafoa 
and Faith arc by fomc Men oppos’d, we will fo conhder them in the follow- 
ing Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVllI. 

Of Faith and Reafon^ and their diflinSl Trovinces. 

$. X. TT has been above (hewn, i. That we are of neccfllty ignorant, and 
X want Knowledge of all forts, where vve want Ideas. 2. That we aic ig- 
narant, and want rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That wc 
want general Knowledge and Certaiiuy, far as wc want clear and dctci min’d 
fpecifick Ideas. 4. Tliat wc want Probability to diredt cur Allcnt in Matters 
where wc have neither Knowledge of our own, nor Tciiimony of other Men, to 
bottom our Reafon upon. 

From thefe things thus premis’d, I .hink wemay come to lay down the Mea- 
fiircs dindi Bottudartei hettjceen Pdi.h and Rpujon the want whereof may polllbly 
have been the cauf.', if not of great Diforders, yet at Icait of great Difpiitcs, 
and perhaps Mi/fakes in the World. For till it be rcfolv’d how far vve arc to 
be guided by Reafon, and how far by Faith, wc Utal! in vain difpute, and en- 
deavour to convince one another in Matters of Religion. 

§. 2. I rind every Sed, as far as Rcufonwill liclpthcm, make ufeof it gladly : 
and where it fails them, they cry out, ' tis mane) oj Faith, and above Ruijon. 
And 1 do not fee how they can argue with any one, or ever convince a Gain- 
fayer who makes life of the fame Plea, without felting down Aridt Boundaries 
between Fanb and Reafon ; which ougiir to be the firll Point cAablilii’d in all 
Qntftions, where /Iz/nO has any thing to do. 

Rea/bit therefore litre, as contra-diftinguiOi'd to Fatth, I take to be the DiTco- 
very of tlic Certainty or Probability of fuch Piojiofitions or Truths, wliich the. 
Mind arrives at by Deduction made from fuch Ideaf, wliich it has got by the 
life of its natural Faculties, viz., by Senfation or Rcilcihiou. 

Faith, on the other ride, is the Affcnc ro any Propofitioii, nor thus made our 
by the Deductions of Reafon; but upon tlie Credit of the Propofer, as coming 
from GOD, in feme extraordinary way of Communication. 'I'iiis way ot dii- 
covering Truths to Men wccali Revelation. 

§. 3. Firfi then 1 fay. That m Alan mfpn' d hy GOD, can by any Revelation 
eommtmicate to others any rurea fhnple Ideas, wliicli they had not bckire from Sen- 
fation or Refledion. For whatfoever Imprcfllons he himfelfmay Iiavc from the 
immediate Hand of GOD, this Revelation, if it be of new fimplc /itw, can- 
not be convey’d to another, eitlicr by Words, or any other Sign.s. Becanfe 
Words by their immediate Operation on us, caufc no other Ideas, but of their 
natural Sounds : and ’tis by the cullem of uling them for Signs, that they ex- 
cite and revive in our Minds latent Iduv ; but yet only fuch Ideas as were there 
before. For Words feen or heard, rccal co our Thoughts tliofe Ideas only, 
which to us they have been wont to be Signs of ; but cannot introduce any per- 
fcdly new, and formerly unknowMi limple Ideas. The fame holds in all other 
Signs, whicli cannot fignify to us things, of which wc have before never had any 
Idea at all. 

Thus whatever things were difeover’d to St. Raul, when he was wrap’d up into 
the third Heaven, whatever new Ideas his Mind there receiv’d, all the Deferip- 
tiotx he can make to others of that Place, is only this, That there are fuch 
things, us Eye hath not fetti, nor Ear Inard, nor hath it alter'd into the Heart if 
Alan to conceive. And fuppofing GOD fliould difeover to any one, fuperna- 
tvirally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupner, ox Saturn, (for 
that it is poUiblc there may be fucb, no body can deny; which had fix Seniet ; 
and imprint on his Mind the Ideas convey’d to thciis by that fixth Senfe ; he 
could no more, by Words, produce in the Minds of other Men thofc Ideas, im- 
printed by that fixth Senfe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any Co- 
lour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the other four Scnfc.s 
perteft, had always totally w'anted the fifth ot Seeing. I'or our fimpic Ideas 
then, which are the Foundation and folc Matter of all our Notions and Know- 
ledge, wc mult depend wholly on our Reafon, 1 mean our natural Faculties; 

and 
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and can by no means receive them, or any of them, from Traditional Revelation ; 

Itiy, Traditional Rvvelatton, in dxiimdiion to Original Revaation. By the one, 1 
mean that firft Impreflion, which is made immediately by GOD, on the Mind 
of any Man, to wliich we cannot fet any bounds ; and by tire other, thofc Imprcf- 
lions deliver’d over to others in Words, and the ordinary ways of conveying our 
Conceptions one to another. . 

4. Secondly, I fay, thu the fame Truths may be difcover d, and convey’d d(mn from 
Revelation, tehich are difcoverable to m by Reafn, and by thofe Ideai we naturally Revelation 
may liave* So GOD might, by Revelation, difeover the Truth of any Fropo* makrta ^ 
fition in Euclid ; as well as Men, by the natural ufc of their Faculties, come to 
make the Difcovcry thtmfcivcs. In all things of this kind, there is little need or 
ufc of Revelation, GOD having fnrnifli’d us with natural and hirer means to zt- but mt mth 
rive at tiie knowledge of them. For whatfoever Truth wc come to the clear dif- *he fameCer- 
covery ol, from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our own Ideas, will always 
be certainer to us, than thofe which are convey’d to us by Traditional Revelation. * * 

For the Knowledge we have, tliat tliis Revelation came at rirft from GOD, can 
never be fo fuic, as the Knowledge we have from the clear and diftindl Percepti- 
on of the Agree tueiit or Difagreement of our own Ideas, v. g. if it were reveal’d 
lonie Ages fince, Thar the three Angies of a Tiiangle were equal to two right 
ones, 1 might aheiit to the Trutli of that Propofition, upon the Credit of the 
Tradition, that it was reveal’d : But that would never amount to fo great a 
Certainty, as the Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meafuring my own 
Ideas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a Triangle. The like holds 
in Mat ter of Fad, knowablc by o.ir Senfes, v. g. the Hi/tory of the Deluge is 
cov\ .. V ’d tons by VVntings, whuh lud their Original from Revelation : And yet 
no 1> dy, 1 rii iik, will fay he has as certain and dear a Knowledge of the Flood, 
a- -Y ah that law it ; or that he liimlclf wonUl have had, had he then been alive, 
and; enit. Fur he has no greater an Ailhiance than that of his Senfes, that it 
is writ u) tiie B )ok fuppos’d writ by M>je> infpir’d : but lie has not fo great an 
Adai ance th u AL/cf writ that Book, as if he iiad fees Af/es write it. So that the 
Afiiua' cc ot i:s b. ing a Revelation, is lefs ftill than the Arfiirance of liis Senfes. 

§. 5. in P.Oj'olr.ions then, whofe Certainty is built upon the clear Perception Revelation 
of lii.; A.', eeraei/i t r Difagrcemcnt of our Idea^, attain’d cither by immediate 
Inciiitioi., as ir: lell evident Propofiiions, or by evident Dcdudlions of Rcafon 
in DeuH'i.huiiK n*', we need not tiie Affillancc ol Revelation, as necellary to deneeof Reafm, 
gain our Aileiit, and introdticc tliem into oui Minus. Bccaiifc the natural 
v/ays of Knowledge could fettle them there, or had done ir already ; wliich is the 
grciitell Ailuraiice we can polTibly have of any thing, unlcfs wliere GOD imme- 
diait' v n -.cals it to ns : And there too our Allurance can be no greater, than 
onr Knowledge is, tiiar it is a Revelation from Ci O U But yet nothing, I think, 
can uhdci that title, fliukc or over-rule plain Knowledge ; or rationally prevail 
with any Man to admit it for true, in a direct contradidtion to the clear Fvi- 
d.’iicc of his' o'vn Underftanding. For lince no Evnience of our Faculties, by 
which wc receive fucii Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our 
intuitive Knowledge, wc can never receive for a Truth any thing, that isdircdfJy 
contrary to our dear and diftind Knowledge ; v. g. the A/eizi of one Body, and 
one Place, do fo cieariy agree, and the Mind has fo evident a Perception of 
their Agrccmein, that wc can never aflenc to a Propolition, that affirms the 
fame Body to be in two diltanl places at once, however it fiiould pretend to 
the Authority of a divine Since the Evidence, Fir/l, That we deceive 

not our felves, in alcribing ir to G O D ; Secondly, That wc underftand it right ; 
can never be fo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, where- 
by we difeern it impofliblc for the fame Body to be in two places at once. And 
tlicreforc no Prof 'fawn cun be receiv’d for Drome Revelation, or obtain the Aflent due 
to all fuch, if It be contradichry to onr clear inttntrcc Kno'ulcdge. Becaufe this Would 
be to fubvert the Principles and Foundations of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Al- 
fenr whatfoever : And rlicrc would be Iclt no difference between Truth and FaK- 
hood, no Mcafurcs of Credible and Incredible in the World, it doubtful Propofi- 
tions lhall take place betore feif-endent ; and what we certainly know, give way 
to what we may poJibly be miilaken in. In Propofitions therefore contrary to the 
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clear Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrcement of any of oiir //(vu, ’rwill be 
in vain to urge them as Matters of Ruth. They cannot move our Allent, under 
that or any other title whatfoever. For Faith can never convince ns of any thing, 
that contradifts our Knowledge, Becaufc,tho’ fanhbe founded onthc TeAinio- 
ny of G OD (who cannot Kc) jcvcaling any Propolition to tus ; yet we cannot 
have an Allurance of the Truth of its being a Divine Revelation, greater than 
our own Knowledge ; Since the whole ftrength of the Certainty depends upon 
our Knowledge that GOD reveal’d it, which in this cafe, where the Propo- 
fition fuppos’d reveal’d contradifts our Knowledge or Rcafon, will always have 
this Objeftion hanging to it, v/z. that we cannot tell how to conceive that to 
come from GOD, the bountiful Author of our Being, which if receiv’d for ttiie, 
mufl overturn ail the Principles and Foundations of Knowledge he lias given us, 
render all our Faculties ufelels, wliolly dcfiroy the moll c,\eellcnr part of his 
Workmanfliip, our Undciihiidings ; and put a Man in a condition, wlnrcin he 
will have Icfs Light, kfs Conduct ilian tlic Bead tliar perifheth. For if the Mind 
of Man can neur have a clearer (and perhaps not lb clear) Lvidcncc of any 
thing ro be a div Ine R^'^ilatwit, as it has of 'he Principles of its own Rcafon, it 
can nevei have a groin d to quit the clear r,vuiencc of its Rcafon, to give place 
to a Piopolition, whofc Rcvdatniu lias not a greater Lvidcncc than thofe Principles 
have. 

6. Thus far a Man hasufc of Rcafon, and ought to hearken to it, even in 
imtuediate and original Revelation, where it is fuppos’d to be iradc ro liimfclf c 
But to all thc'fc who pretend not to immediate Rtvelat/on, but are requir’d to pay 
Obedience, and to receive the Truths reveal’d to others, whicli by the Tradi- 
tion of Writings, oi Word of Mouth, arc convey’d down to them j Ri;afon has 
a great deal more to do, and is tliai only which can indnec us to rccciic them. 
For Matter of Faich being only Diiiiic Revelation, and notiiing die r as 

we ufe the word, (call’d commonly Divnu Faith) has to do with i o [’rot'o.’inw*, 
bur thofe which are fuppos’d to be divindy leveai’d. ^o thar I d-' i or i c i-ow 
thofe, who make Revelation alone the foie Objeft cl I'aith, can (ay thar ir is a 
Matter of Faith, and not of Reafen, to believe that fneh or Ihch a o.'inon, to 
be found in fuch or fuch a Book, is of Divine Infpiration ; vi'Icf- it be le' cal'd, 
that that Propolition, or all in that Book, was communicated b) Divine li'fp u- 
tion. With fuch a AcvcAw/dh, the believing, or not believing that rionoini' ;i oi 
Book to be of Divine Authority, can never be Matter of I'lnh, but Wainr ot 
Reafon ; and fneh as I miiA come to an Allent to, only by the u(e of m] H.cmi‘o:', 
which can never require or enable me to b.lievc that, wliieli is contrary to it I. !t . 
it being impolFible for Reafon evci to piocnre any Allent to that, wLicli to n fell 
appears unrcalonable. 

In all things therefore, wlierc we liavodcar Evidence fn,m our LLm, and thofe 
Piiuciples of Ki'ciwledge 1 have above mention’d, Reafn is the proper J. dge ; 
and tlui’ it may in coiifciiting with it confirm its Diftatcs, yet cannot 

in fneh cafes ivjlidatc its DcCiccs : Noi lan tee k ohhgd, rehcevt. havetied ,i\ ai.J 
iviiLiit Sititiinc oj Reajun, to qua it for the comtaty Opinion, undir a pieime that it ti 
inatur oj Faith ; which can lute no Authority againil the plain and dear Diftatcs 


of Ruijon. 

§, 7 . But, I'hndh, there being many thi-gs, wherein we have very imperfcft 
Thinv alive ^.^otions, or none at all ; and other things, ot w'hofe paft, prclcnt, or future L\- 
Ktajm, • iia-tutal Life ot our Faculties we can liavc no Knowledge at all : 

Tncfe, as being beyond tltc Difeoverj of ournatural Faculties, and ibove Ara/o;/, 
arc, when reveal’d, the pnpir niatur of Faith. Tlius, that pan of the Angels rc- 
bd’d againft G O D, and thereby loll their Hrfl. happ\ btate ; and tiiar the De.nl 
lhall rife, and live again : thd'e, and the like, being beyond the D.fcovcry of 
Ruifon, arc purely matters of Faith ; with which Riafo;; lias dircftly nothing to 
do. 

§.‘ 8 . B t fincc GOD ill giving us the Idglit ot Renjon has not thereby tied up 
?oRea‘lm‘7i^ his own Hands from affoiding us, when he tlni ks fit, tiie Light of Revelation in 
^rtvtaN,are matters, wbcrciii our natural Faculties aic able to give a probable 

mattertf Dctcimination ; Revdatwii, where God has been pleas’d to giic it, mvfl carry it. 

Faith. agaiufi the j liable ('.oujeEline^ of Reajon. Becaufv the Mi'’d not being certain ol 

the Truth of that It does not evidently ki ow, but on!;. Mdding to the Proba- 
bility 
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bility that appears In it, is bound to give up its Arfcnt to fuch a Teftimony ; 

'which, it isfatisfy’d, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But 
yet it ftill belongs to Reafon to judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and 
ot the Signification of the Words wherein it is deliver’d. Indeed, if any thing fhall 
be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reafon, and 
the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear aiid diftind Uom ; there 
Rea/on muft be hearken’d to, as to a Matter within its Province fince a Man 
can never have fo certain a Knowledge, that a Propofition which contradifts the 
clear Principles and Evidence of his own Knowledge was divinely reveal’d, or 
that he underftands the Words rightly wherein it is deliver’d ; as he has, that the 
contrary is true : and fo is bound to confider and judge of i t as a matter of Rca/on, 
and not fwallow it, without Examination, as a matter of FaitA. 

§. 9. F/y/l, Whatever Propofition is reveal’d, of whofe Truth our Mind, by 
its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judge ; that is purely matter of Faith, 
and above Reafon. ^ 

Secondly, All Propofitions, whereof the Mind, by the ufe of its natural Facul - «» but 
tics, can come to determine and judge fiom naturally acquir’d Idecu, are tnattet prtl’My. aught 
of Reafon ; with this difference ftill, that in thofe concerning which it has but an ” 
uncertain Evidence, and fo is perfuaded of their T ruth only upon probable grounds, 
which ftill admit a Poflibility ot t'lc contrary to be true, without doing violent c 
to the certain Evidence of its ov/n Knowledge, and overturning the Principles of 
all Reafon ; in fuch probable Propofitions, I fay, an evident Revelation ouglit to 
determine our Aflent even againft Probability. For where the Principles of Rca- 
fon have not evidenc’d a Propofirion to be certainly true or falfe, there clear Revc- 
latton, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of Aflent, may determine ; 
and fo it may be matter of Faith, and be alfo above Reafon. Becaufe Reafon, in 
that particular matter, being able to reach no liighcr than Probability, Fanh gave 
the Determination, where Reafon came fliort j and Revelation difeover’d on which 


fide the Truth lay. 

to. Thus far the Dominion of /vz/fA reaches, and that without any Violence 
or Hindrance to Reafon ; which is not injur’d or difturb’d, but affifted and im- 
prov’d, by new Difeoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal Fountain of all 
Knowledge. Whatever GOD hath reveal’d, is certainly true ; no doubt can that n to he 
be made of it. This is the proper Objett of Faith : But whether it be a divine hearken'd to. 
Revelation or no, Reafon mull judge ; which can never permit the Mind to reject 
a greater Evidence, to embrace what is Icfs evident, nor allow it to entertain 
Probability in oppolition to Knowledge and Certainty. There can be no Evi- 
dence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we 
receive it, and in the Senfe we undcrlland it, fo clear and fo certain, as that of 
the Principles of Reafon ; and therefore. Nothing that is contrary to and inconftjleKt 
votth the clear and felf-evidcnt Dilates of Reafon, has a right to he urgd or ajfented to as 
a matter of Faith, xeherein Reafon hath mthmg to do. Whatfoever is divine Aw/fl- 
tioH, ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and interefis, and hath a 
right to be receiv’d with full Aftent. Such aSubmiifion as this, of our Reafon to 
l.mh, takes not away the Land-marks of Knowledge : This fliakcs not the Foun- 
dations of Reafon, but leaves us that Ule of our Faculties, for which they were 


given us. 

11. If the P> minces of Faith and Reafon are not kept difiinli by thefe Bounda- if the BounJe- 
ries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no room (ov Reafon at all ; and thofe embrrat fet 
extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies that are to be found in the feveral 
gions ot the World, will not deferve to be blamed. For, to this crying-up of Enthufwfm or 
Faith, in oppolition to Reafon, we may, 1 think, in good mcafure aferibe thofe “Extravagantj 
Abfurdities that fill almoft all the Religions which poftefs and divide Mankind . MigioncaK 
For Men having been principled witli'an Opinion, tliat they muft not confult 
Reafon in the things of Religion, however apparently contradidory to common 
Scnfci and the very Principles of all their Knowledge, have let loofe their 
Fancies a: d natural Superftition ; and have been by them led into fo ftrange 
Opinion and extravagant Pradiccs in Religion, that a confiderate Man cannot ■ 
but ftai/d r’maz’il at their Follies, and judge them fo far from being acceptable to 
the giiM" and wife GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 
Vol. I- Du oftenfive 
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offenlive to a fobct good Man. So that in cffed Religion, which (hould moft 
diftingui/h us from Bcafis, ^nd ought moft peculiarly to elevate us, as rational 
Creatures, above Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear moft irrational, and 
more fenflefs than Beafts themfelves. Credo, quia mpojjibile efl j Ibelienic, because 
it is impoffibk, might in a good Man pafs for a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a. 
very ill Rule for Men to chufe their Opinions or Religion by. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Of Enthufiajm, 

. §. i.T TE that would ferioufly fet upon the Search of Truth, ought in the firft 

nncfM. X'"X place to prepare his Mind with a Love of it* For he that loves it not, 

■" " will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concern’d when he milfes it. 

There is no body in the Commonwealth of Learning, who docs not profefs him- 
felf a Lover of Truth ; and there is not a rational Creature, that would not take 
it amifs to be thought otherwife of And yet for all this, one may truly fay, there 
arc very few Lovers of Truth for Truth-fake, even amongft thofe who perfuade 
tliemfclves that they are fo. How a Man may know whether he be fo in carneft, 
is worth enquiry : And I think there is this one unerring Mark of it, viz. The 
not entertaining any Propofition with greater Alfurance, than the Proofs it is 
built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this meafure of Alfent, ’tis plain 
receives not Truth in the love of it ,* loves not Truth for Truth-fake, but for 
fomc other By-end. For the Evidence that any Propofition is true (except fuch 
as are felf-cvidentj lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatfoever Degrees 
of Aflent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, ’tis plain all that 
Surplufage of Affurance is owing to fomc other Affedion, and not to the Love of 
Truth : it being as impoffible, that thcLove of Truth fhould carry my Alfent above 
the Evidence that there is to me that it is true, as that the Love of Truth IhoulJ 
make me alfent to any Propofition for the fake of that Evidence, which it has 
■or, that it is true j which is in effeft to love it as a Truth, becaufeit is pofllblc 
or probable that it may not be true. In any Truth that gets not poffeffion of our 
Minds by the irrefiftible Light of Self-evidence, or by the force of Demonftrati- 
on, the Arguments that gain it Alfent are the Vouchers and Gage of its Proba 
bility to us ; and we can receive it for no other, than fuch as they deliver it to 
our Underftandings. Whatfoever Credit or Authority wc give to any Propofiti- 
on, more than it receives from the Principles and Proofs it fupports it fell upon, 
is owing to our Inclinations that way, and is fo tar a Derogation from the Love 
of Truth, as fuch : which, as it can receive no Evidence from our Paffions or In- 
terclls, foie Ihould receive no Tincture from them, 
y. 2. The alfuming an Authority of didating to others, and a Forwardnels 
prvarJnejr prefcribc to their Opinions, is a conftant Concomitant of this Byafs and Cor- 
»Urtw*^*^”*** ruption of out Judgments. For how almoft can it be otherwife, but that he fliould 
be ready to impofc on others Belicfj who has already impos’d on his own ? Who 
can reafonably exped Arguments and Convidion from him, in dealing with others, 
whofe Undetftanding is not accuftom’d to them in his dealing with himfcif ^ 
Who does violence to his own Faculties, tyrannizes over his own Mind, and 
ufurps the Prerogative that belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Alfent 
by only its own Authority, i. e. by and in proportion to that Evidence which ic 
carries with it. 

ftreetfBpthih §. J, Upoii this occafion I ftiaU take the liberty to confider a third Ground of 
Alfent, whicU with Ibme Men has the fame Authority, and is as coofidently re- 
ly’d on as either Faith or Reafon j I mean Enthujjajfm : which laying by Rcafon, 
would fet up Revelation witliout it. Whereby in effed it takes away both Rea- 
fou and Revelation, and fubftitutes in the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of 
a Man’s own Brain, and alfumcs them, for a Foundation both of Opinion and 
Qondud. 


$.4. 
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§. 4. Reafon is natural Revelation^ whereby the eternal Father of Light, and ^i»fon md 
Fountain of all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that Portion of Truth 
which he has laid within the reach of their natural Faculties ; Revelation is na- 
tural Rjeafon enlarg’d by a new Set of Difeoveries communicated by G O D im- 
mediately, which Reafon vouches the Truth of, by tlic Teftimony and Proofs it 
gives that they come from GOD. So that he that takes away Reafon, to 
make way for Revelation, puts out the Light of both, and docs much-what the 
fame, as it he would perfuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to receive 
the remote Light of an inviiibic Star by a Tclcfcope. 

§. 5. Immediate being a much eafier way for Men to eftablifli their 

Opinions, and regulate their Condud, than the tedious and not always fuccclf- 
ful Labour of itud Reafoning, it is no wonder that fome have been very apt 
to piCttnd to Revelation, and to perfuade themfelves that they arc under the 
peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Adions and Opinions, efpccially in thofe 
of them which they cannot account for by the ordinary Methods of Know- 
ledge, and Piinciples of Reafon. Hence we fee, that in all Ages, Men, in 
whom Melancholy has mix’d with Devotion, or v\ hofc Conceit of themfelves 
has rais’d them into an Opinion of a greater Familiarity with GOD, and a 
nearer Admittance to his Favour than is atfbrdcd to others, liavc often flat- 
ter’d themfelves with a Peifuafioa of an immediate Incercourfc with the Deity, 
and frequent Communications from the Divine Spirit. GOD, I own, cannot 
be deny’d to be able to enlighten the Underftanding by a Ray darted into the 
Mind immediately from the Fountain of Light : This they underftand he has 
promis’d to do, and who then has fo good a Title to expeft it as thofe who arc 
his peculiar People, chofen by him, and depending on him ? 

§. 6 . Their Minds being thus prepar’d, whatever groundlefs Opinion 
to fettle it felf ftrongly upon their Fancits, is an llli mination from the Spirit of 
COD, and prcfcntly of divine Authority : and whaifoever odd Action they find 
in themfelves a ftrong Inclination to do, that impuHc is concluded to be a Call 
or Ditedion from Heaven, and mull be obey’d ; t,s a Coramiffion from above, 
and they cannot err in executing it. 

§. 7. This I take to be properly Einhufiafm, which, tho’ founded neither on 
Reafon nor Divine Revelation, but rifing from the Conceits of a warm’d or 
over-wecning Biain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully 
on the Ferf-'afions and Adions of Men, than either tf thole two, or both to- 
gether : Men being moll forwaidly obedient totlic Impulfes they receive from 
themfelves ; and the whole Man is furc to ad more vigoroufly, where the whole 
Man is carry’d b> a natural Motion. For ftrong Conceit, like a new Principle, 
carries all ealib with it, when got above common Senfe, and freed from all Rc- 
llraint of Reafon, and Clicck of Rtfltdion, it ib heighten’d into a Divine Au- 
thority, in conturrcnce with our own Temper and Inclination. 

§. 8. Tho’ the odd f Opinions and extravagant Adions Enthujiaftn has run Men Enthuf,tfm. 
into, wcie enough to warn them againll this wrong Principle, fo apt to raifgiiidc foe 
them both in their Belief and Conuiid ; yet the Love of fomething 
dinary, the Eafc and Glory it is to be infpir’d, and be above the common 
and natural ways of Knowledge, fo flatters many Mens Lazinefs, Ignorance and 
Vanity, that when once they arc got into this way of immediate Revelation, 
of IlliiminatiDn without Search, and of Certainty without Proof, and without 
Examination, ’ti.s a hard matter to get them out of it. Reafon is loft upon 
them, they are above it; they fee the Light infus’d into their Underftandings, 
and cannot be miftaken j ’tis clear and vifible there, like the Light of bright 
Sun fhinc : flicw.s it felf, and needs no other Proof but its own Evidence : they 
feel the Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulfes of the Spirit, 
and cannot be miftaken in what they feel. Thus they fupport themfelves, and 
arc fnre Reafon hath nothing to do with what they fee and feel in themfelves : 
what they have a fcnfible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Probation. 

Would he not be ridiculous, who Ihouid require to have it prov’d to him that 
the Light Ihincs, and that he fees it ? It is it’s own Proof, and can have no o- 
ther. When the Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it difpels Darknefs. 

We fee it, as we do that of the Sun at noon, and need not the Twilight of 
Reafon to Ihcw it us. This Light from Heaven is ftrong, clear, and pure, 

Vo!. I, U u a carries 
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carries Its cJ\vii Dettonftratioii with it j and we may as rationally take a Glow- 
worm to aflift us to difeover the Sun, as to examine the Celeftial Ray by our 
dim Candle, Rcafon. 

$. 5 ). This is the way of talking of thefe Men ; they arc fure, becaufe they 
arc hire : and their Perfualions are right, only becaufe they are ftrong in them. 
For, when what they fay is ftripp’d of the Metaphor of feeing and feeling, this 

is all it amounts to : and yet thefe Similes fo impofe on them, that they ferve 

them tor Certainty in thcmfelvcs, and Demonftration to others. 

EtahuSafm cxamiuc a little fobetly this internal Light, and this Feeling on 

hv tti? which they build fomiich. Thtfe Men have, they fay, clear Light, and they 

difeevtr’d. fee ; they have an awaken’d Senfe, and they feel : this cannot, they arc fiirc, 

be difputed them. For when a Man fays he fees or he feels, no body can deny it 
him that he does fo. But here let me ask r This feeing, is it the Perception of 
the Truth of the Propofition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from GOD? 
This feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or Fancy to do fomething, or 
of the Spirit of G O D moving that Inclination ? Thefe are two very diftcrenc 
Perceptions, and miifl be carefully diftinguifh’d, if we would not impofe upon 
our fclvcs. I may perceive the Truth of a Propofition, and yet not perceive 
that it IS an immediate Revelation from GOD. I may perceive the Truth of a 
Piopofiiion in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be a Revela- 
tion : Kay, I may perceive 1 came not by this Knowledge in a natural way, and 
fo may conclude it reveal’d, without perceiving that it is a Revelation from 
GOD; becaufe there be Spirits, which, without being divinely commiffion’d, 
may excite thofe Mum in me, and lay them in fiich order before my Mind, that 
1 may perceive their Conncftion. So that the Knowledge of any Propofition 
coming into my Mind I know not how, is not a Perception that it is from 
G O D. Much Icfs is a ftrong Perfuafion, tliat it is true, a Pciccption that it is 
from GOD, or fo much as true. Bur however it be call’d Light and Seeing, 
I fuppofc it is at moft but Belief and Alftirance : and the Propofition taken for 
a Revelation, is not fuch as they know to be true, but take to be true. For 
where a Propofition is known to be true. Revelation is nccdicfs : and it is hard 
to conceive how there can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows alrea- 
dy. If therefore it be a Propofition which they are perfuaded, but do noc 
know, to be true, whatever they may call it, it is not feeing, but believing. 
For thefe arc two ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diftinct, 
fo that one is not the other. What 1 fee, I know to be fo by the Evidci.cc of 
the thing it felt : what I believe, I take robe fo upon the Teftimonj of ano- 
ther ; But this Teftimony I muft know to be given, or clfe what ground have I 
of believing ? 1 muft fee that ’tis GOD that reveals this to me, or clfe I fee no- 
thing. The qucftion then here is, How do 1 know that GOD is the Rcvcalcr 
of this to me ; that this Imprcffioii is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, 
and that therefore I ought to obey it ? If 1 known not this, how great foever 
the Afl'urancc is that I am pon'efs’d with, it is groundlefs ; whatever Light I 
pretend to, it is but Enthufiafm- For whether the Propofition fuppos’d to be 
reveal’d, be in it fclf evidently true, or vifibly probable, or by the natural 
wa)S of Knowledge uncertain, the Propofition that muft be well grounded, and 
manifefted to be true, is this, That G OD is the Revcalcr of it, and that what 
1 take to be a Revelation is certainly put into my Mind by him, and is not an 
lllufion drop’d in by feme other Spirit, or rais’d by my own Fancy. For if I 
miftake not, thefe Men receive it for true, becaufe they prefumc GOD reveal’d 
it. Docs it nor then ftand them upon, to examine on what giounds they pre- 
fumc It to be a Revelation from GOD? or elfc all their Confidence is mere Pre- 
fumption: and this Light, they are fo dazzled with, is nothing hut zn i gni s fa~ 
tuus that leads them continually round in this Circle ; It is a Revelation, becaufe 
they fimly believe it ; and they believe tt,beiaufe it ts a Revelation. 

hufufm Li all that is of Divine Afve/iWioB, there is need of no other Proof but 

fUdtofEvi- Infpiration from GOD: For he can neither deceive, nor be de- 

deiut,thattbtceiv’d. But how ftiall it be known that any Propofition in our Minds is a 
Prtpojitiamu Truth infiis d by GOD ; a Truth that is reveal d to us by him, which he de- 
fymQOD. elates to US, and therefore we ought to believe ? Here it is that Enthufiajm fails 
of the Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poflefs’d boaft of a Light where- 
by 
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by, they fay they, are enlighten’d, and brought into the Knowledge of this or 
thac Truth. But if they know it to be a Truth, they mull know it to be fo, 
either by its own Self-evidence to natural Reafon, or by the rational Proofs 
that make it out to be fo. If they fee and know it to be a Truth, either of 
thefe two ways, they in vain fuppofc it to be a Revelation. For they know 
it to be true by the fame way, that any other Man naturally may know that 
it is fo without the help of Revelation. For thus all the Truths, of what kind 
foever, that Men uninfpir’d arc enlighten’d with, camt into their Minds, and 
are allablifli’d there. If they fay they know it to be true, bccaufe it is a Reve- 
lation fiom G O D, the Reafon is good : but then it will be demanded how 
they know it to be a Revelation from GOD? If they fay, by the Light it 
brings with it, which Ihines bright in their Minds, and they cannot rehlt : 1 

befccch them to confidcr, whether this be any more than what wc have taken 
notice of already, wz.. U'hat it is a Revelation, becaufc they fliongly believe it 
to be true. For all the Light tliey fpeak of is but a llrong, tho’ ungrounded, 

Pcifuallon of their own Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from 
Proofs that it is a Truth, they muft acknowledge to have none ; for then it is not 
receiv’d as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary giounds that other Truths arc 
receiv’d: And if they believe it to be tiuc, bccaufe it is a Revelation, and 
have no other reafon for its being a Revelation, but bccaufe they are fully per- 
fiiaded without any ocher reafon that it is true, tlicy believe it to be a Reve- 
lation only becaufc they flrongly believe it to be a Revelation ; which is a very 
unfafe ground to proct ed on, either in our Tenets or Actions. And what rea- 
dier way can there be to run our felvcs into the moil extravagant Etrors and 
Mifearriages, than thus to fee up Fancy for our fupreme and foie Guide, and 
to believe any Propolition to be true, any Action to be right, only bccaufe we be- 
lieve it to be fo ? TJie Strength of our Periuafions arc no Evidence ar all of 
their own Redicude : Crooked things may be as ftiftand unflexible as flrcight : 
and Men may be as poiitive and pciemptory in Error as in Truth. How come 
elfe the untradable Zealots in different and oppofite Parties? Fur if the Light, 
which every one thinks he has in his Mind, whicii in this cafe is nothing but the 
Strength of his own Perfuahon, be an Evidence that it is from GO D, contra- 
ry Opinions may have the fame Title to be Infpirations ; and GOD will be 
not only the Father of Lights, but of oppofite and contradidlory Lights, lead- 
ing Men contrary waysj and contradidory Propofit ions will be Divine Truths, 
if an ungrounded Strength of Affuranee be an Evidence, that any Proportion 
is a Divine Revelation 

9. 13. This cannot be otherwife, whilft Firmnefs of Perfuahon is made the 
Caufe of beliving, and Confidence of being in the right is made ar. Argument Pirfuapon m 
of Truth. St‘ Paul himfelf believ’d he did well, and that he had a Call to it P'oof 
when he perfecuted the Chrillians, whom be confidently thought in the wrong : 

But yet IS was he, and not they, who were miftaken. Good Men are Men ftill,^ 
liable to Miftakes j and arc fometimes warmly engag’d in Errors, which they 
take for Divine Truths, fhining in their Minds with tlic cleareft Light. 

13. Liglir, true Light in the Mind is, or can be nothing elfe but the Evi-^,^;^, 
dcnce of the Trutli of any propolition ; and if it be not a felf-cvident Propoliti- whst. 
on, all the Light it has, or can have, is from the Clearnefs and Validity of 
thofe Proofs, upon which it is receiv’d. To talk of any other Light in the Un- 
derftanding, is to put our felvcs in the daik, or in the power of the Prince of 
Daikncfs, and by our own Confent to give our Lives i.p to Delufion to Welieve 
a Lyc. For if Strength of Perfuafion be the Light which muft guide us ; 

I ask how fliall any one diftinguifli between tlic Dclufions ol Satan, and the 
Infpirations of the Holy Ghoft ? He can transform himfelf into an Angel of 
Light. And they who arc led by this Son of the Morning, areas fully fatisfy’d 
of the Illumination, i.e. are as llrongly perfuaded, that they arc enlighrcu’d 
by the Spirit of God, as any one who is fo : They acquiefee and rejoice in it, 
arc acted by it : and no Body can be more fine, nor more in therigiit (if their 
oam ftroiig Belief may be judge) than they. 

§. 14. "He therefore that will not give himfelf up to all the Extravagancie.?^^^,^^,,,,^ 
of Delufion and Error, muft bring this Guide of his Light within to the Trial „»// ht juJgtd 
GOD, when he makes the Prophet, does not unmake the Man. He leaves ail his •/ hy 
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Facolties in their natural State, to enable him to judge of his Infpirarions, whe- 
ther they be of Divine Original or no. When he illuminates the Mind with 
fupernatural Light, he does not extinguifh that which is natural. If he would 
have us alTent to the Truth of any Propofition, he cither evidences that Truth 
by the ufual Methods of natural Reafon, or elfe makes it known to be a Truth 
which he would have us alTcnt to, by his Authority ; and convinces us that it is 
from him, by fome Marks which Reafon cannot be miflaken in. Reafon mufl: 
be our laft Judge and Guide in every thing, I do not mean that we mull con- 
fult Reafon, and examine whether a Propofition reveal’d from GOD can be 
made out by natural Principles, and if it cannot, that then we may reject it : 
but confult it we mud, and by it examine, whether it be a Revelation from 
GOD or no. And if Re<i/oB finds it to be reveal’d from G O D, Re. i/on then 
declares for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of her Dic- 
tates. Every Conceit that ihorowly warms our Fancies mull pafs for an Infpi-] 
ration, if there be nothing but the Strength of our Perfualions, whereby to 
judge of our Perfualions: If Reafon muli not examine their Truth by fome- 
thing cxtrinfical to tlie Peiftialions themfelvcs, infpirations and Delulions, 
Truth and Fallhood, will have the fame Meafure, and will not be poffible to 
be didinguilh’d. 

tiUtfnoFmf jf ^his internal Light, or any Propofition which under that Title we 

•f RtvtUtm> fQj. infpir’d, be conformable to the Principles of Reafon, or to the Word 
ofGOD, which is attefted Revelation, Reafon warrants it, and we may fafe- 
ly receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Belief and Actions: if it re- 
ceive no Tcllimony nor Evidence from either of thefe Rules, we cannot take 
it for a Revelation, or fo much as for true, till we have forac other Mark that 
it is a Revelation, bolides our believing that it is fo. Thus we fee the holy 
Men of old, who had Revelations from GOD, had fomething elfe bclidts tiiac 
internal Light of All’urance in their own Minds, to tellify to them that it was 
from GOD. They were not left to their own Perfualions alone, that rhofe 
Perluafions were from GOD; but had outward Signs to convince them of the 
Author of thofe Revelations. And when they were to convince others, they 
had a Power given them to jullify the Truth of their Commilfion from Hea- 
ven; and by vilible Signs to all'crc the Divine Authority of a Melfage they were 
fent with. Mfes faw the Bulh burn without being conlumed, and heard a 
Voice out of it. This was fomething bclides finding an Impulfe upon his 
Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren out of Egypt : and 
yet he thought not this enough to authorize him to go with that Mellagc, till 
GOD, by another Miracle of his Rod turn’d into a Serpent, had alllir’d him of 
a Power to teftify his Million, by the fame Miracle repeated before them, wiiom 
he was fent to. Gideon was fent by an Angel to deliver Ifrael from the Aldia- 
nites, and yet he delir’d a Sign to convince iiim that this Commilfion was from 
GOD. Tliefc, and fcveral the like Inllances to be found among the Prophets 
of old, are enough to Ihew that they thought not an inward Seeing or Perfua* 
lion of tlicir own Minds, without any other Proof, a fufficient Evidence that it 
was from GOD, tho* the Scripture docs not every where mention their de- 
manding or having fuch Proofs. 

§ 1 6. In what I have faid, I am far from denying, that GOD can, or doth 
fometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the apprehending of certain Truths, or 
excite them to good Actions by the immediate Influence and Afliftance of the 
Holy Spirit, without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in fucli 
cafes too we have Reafon and the Scripture, uneiring Rules to know whether it 
be from GOD or no. Where the Truth embrac’d is confonanc to the Reve- 
lation in the written Word of GOD, or the A^ion conformable to the Dic- 
tates of right Reafon or Holy Writ, we may be afl'ur’d that we run no risk in 
entertaining it as fuch ; becaufc tho’ perhaps it be not an immediate Revelation 
from GOD, extraordinarily operating on out Minds, yet we are fure it is 
warranted by chat Revelation which he has gis'en us of Truth. But it is not 
the Strength of our private Perfualion within our fclves, that Can warrant it 
to be a Light or Motion from Heaven : Nothing can do that but the wriitcn 
Word of G O D without us, or that Standard of Reafon which is common to 
u$ with all Men. Where Reafon or Scripture is exprefs for any Opinion or 
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Aftion, wc may receive it as of Diviiw Authority : But *ds not the Strength 
of our own Perfuafions which can by it felf give it that Stamp. The bent of 
our own Minds may favour it as much as we plcafe ; that may fliew it to be % 
Fondlipg of our own, but wiU by ho means prove it to be an Offspring of Hea- 
ven, and oi Divine Original. 



CHAP. XX. 


Of «>' Error. 


$. i.T^NOWLEDGE being to be had only of vifiblc certain Truth, Eiror . , 
J\^ is not a Fault of onr Knowledge, but a Miftakc of our Judgment, 
ving Ailenc to that which is not true. 


But if Affent be grounded on Likelyhood, if the proper Objcft and Motive of 
our Affent be Probability, and that Probability confills in what is laid down in 
tlK' foregoing Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men come to give their Affents 


contrary to Probability. For there is nothing more common than Contrariety of 
Opinions; nothing more obvious than that one Man wholly disbelieves wluijt 
another only doubts of, and a third ffedfaftly believes, and firmly adheres to. 
The Reafons whereof, tho’ they may be very various, yet, Ifnppofe, may be all 
reduc’d to thefe four. 


1. JVant of Proof 1. 

2. Jl/mit of Ability to life tlxvt- 

5. IVmt oflVill to ttfe them. 

4. If'rong Mcafurf^ of Probability. 

§. 2 . Firft, By If 'am <f Proof, Ido not mean only the Want of thofc Proofs i. utaatoj 
which are no where extant, and fo arc no where to be had ; but the Want even of 
thofc Proofs whicli arc in being, or might be procur’d. And thus Men want 
Proofs who have not tiie Convenience or Opportunity to make Experiments an4 
Obllrvations thcmfelves tending to the Proof of any Propofition ; nor likewife 
the Convenience to enquire into, and collect the Tcftimoiiics of others : And in 
this Hate are rhe grcatcll parr of Mankind, who arc given up tb Labour, and cn- 
llav’d to the Neccffiiy of their mean Condition ; whofc Lives are worn out only 
in the Provilions for living. Thefe Mens Opportunity of Knowledge and Enqui- 
ry arc commonly as nanow as their Fortunes ; and their Underffandings are bu» 
little inllriidtcd, when all rheir whole Time and Pains is laid out to ftill the Croak- 
ing of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. ’Tis not to be expected 
that a Man, who drudges on all his Lite in a laborious Trade, fliould be more 
knowing in ilic variity of Tilings done in the World, than a Pack-horfe, who is 
driven confiantly forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, and dirty Road, 
only to M.irket, fliould be skill’d in the Geography of the Country. Nor is it at 
all more poflfible that he who want.s Lcifurc, Book.s, and Languagesj and the Op- 
portunity of coaverfing witli Variety of Men, fhoiild be in a Condition to colled 
tlvofc Tcihmonies and Obfervations which are in being, and arc ncceffary to make 
out many, nay moft of the Propofitions that, in the Societies of Men, arc judg’d 
of the greateft moment ; or to find out grounds of Affurance fo great as the Belief 
of the Points he would build on them, is thought ncci-ffary » fqchata great part 
of Mankind arc, by the natural and unalterable State of things in this Worlu, and 
the Conflitution of human Affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible Igno- 
rance of thofc Proofs on which others build, and which arc ncccflary tocffablilli 
thofc Opinions : The greatefi part of Men, having much to do to get the Means 
of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thofc of learned and laborious 
Enquiries. 

3. What flull wc fay then ^ Arc the grcdu’fl part of Mankind, by the ObjfiMtftali 
Neceffity of theic Condition, fubjededto unavoidable Ignorance in thofc things 
which arc of greaten: Imporrance to them? (for of thefe ’tis obvious to cn- 
quire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no otjier Guide but Accident, and Wind ’ ^ 
Chance, to conJuA them to chcir Happinefs or Mifory ? Arc the current Opi- 
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nion?> and licens’d Guides of every Country, fufficicnt Evidence and Security to 
every Man to venture his greateft Concernments on , nay, his everlafting Happi- 
nefsorMifery ? Or can thofc be the certaia and iniallible Oracles and Standards 
of Truth, which teach one thing in Chrifiendom, and another in TurL)i ? Or fiiall 
a poor Country-man be eternally happy tor having the Chance to be born in Italy; 
or a Day-labourer be unavoidable loft, bccaufe he had the ill luck to be born in 
England ? How ready feme Men may be to fay fome of thefe tilings, I will not 
here examine : but this I am furc, that Men muft allow one or other of thefe to 
be true, (let them chufe whicii they plcafc) or clfc grant, That C'» OD has fur* 
niOi’d Men with Faculties fufEcienc to dirt-ft them in the way they flioiild take, 
if they Will but ferioiifty employ them that way, when their ordinary Vocations 
allow them the leifurc. No Man is fo wholly taken up with the Attendance on 
the Means of Living, as to have no (pare time at all to think of his Soul, and in- 
form himfelf in Matters ot Religion. Were Men as intent upon this, as they arc 
on things of lower Concenmenr, there are none fo enftav’d to the Neceifttics of 
Life, who miglir not find many V^acancics that migiit be husbanded to this Ad- 
vantage of their Knowledge, 

Peiil>U hinder'd 4' Befidcs thofc, wiiofc Improvements and Informations arc lira iten’d by 

frm Enquiry, ^hc iiarrowiicfs of their Fortunes, there are others wliofc Largencls ot rorcunc 
would plentifully enough fupply Books and ocher Requilites for clearing of 
Doubts, and difcovcritig of Truth : But they arc scoped m clofe, l>y th.' Jmics of 
their Countries, and the ftrift Guards of thofc wliofc Inttieft it is to keep tlicm 
ignorant, left, knowing more, they fliould believe the Icfs in them. Thefe arc. 
as far, nay farther frm the Liberty and Opportumt/e) oj a Jair Engttoy, than thofc 
poor and wretched Labourers wc before fpoke of. And, however they may 
feem high and great, arc confin’d to Narrownefs of Thought, and enflav’d in 
that which Ihouid be the frecll Part of Man, their Uiidcrftandings. This is ge- 
nerally the Cafe of all thofc who live in Places where care is taken to propagate 
Truth without Knowledge ; where Men arc forc’d, at a venture, to be of th« 
Religion of the Country ; and muft therefore fwallow down Opinions, as liily 
People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they arc made of, or how they 
will work, and have nothing to do but believe that they will do the Cure ; but 
in this arc much more mifcrable than they, in that they arc not at liberty to re- 
fufc Iwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone ; or to cimk the Phylici- 
an, to wliofc Coiiduft they would mifttlicmfclves. 

2 Want el §• 5- Secondly, 'ThoCc -who want .Skill to ufe thtife Evidemes they have o( ProhMli-^ 
Sii/lte ufe tics } who cannot carry a Train ot Conrequcnccs in their Heads, nor weigh cx~ 

them. aifly the Prcpondcrancy of contrary Proofs and Teftimoiiies, making ever) Cir- 

cumftaiicc its due Allowance, may be ealily milled to aflent to P'ditions that ..re 
not probable. There arc feme Men of one, fome biu of two S) llogilms, and no 
more ; and others that can but advance one ftep farther. Thefe cannot alwatu 
difccni that fide on which the flrongeft Proofs he ; cannot conftanriy follow thac 
whicli ill ir felf is the more probable Opinion. Now that there is fuch a d.lleicr.cc 
between Alen, in refped of their Uiidcrftandings, I think no body, who has had 
any Coineifation with Ins Neighbours, wiH queftion ; tho’hc never w'as at Wilt- 
min [ier- Hall, or the on the one hand ; norat Alms-Houfes, or Bidlant, oi\ 

the other. Which great diftcrence in Mens lntelle<ffuals, whether it rifcs trom 
any Defed in the Organs of the Body, particularly adapted to Thinking ; or in 
the Dulnefs or Untradabicnefs of thofc Faculties for want of Ule ; or, as fome 


think, in the natural Diftcrenccs of Mens Souls themfclves ,• or fome, oi all of 
thefe together ; it matters not here to examine : Only tin's is evident, that theiu 
is a ditfcrcncc of Degrees in mens Uiidcrftandings, Apprehenfions, and Reafonirgs, 
to lb great a Latitude, that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, alErm, ' 
that thcie is a greater diftance between fome Men and others, in this rcfptd, than 
between fome Men and fame Beafts. Bat how this comes about is a Speculation, 
tho’of great Confequenre, yet not neccH'ary to our prcfeiit Purpofe. i 
■' Want el Will There arc another fort of People that want Proojs, not bccaiifc 

tiufthm. th*"’**' reach, but becaufe thty will net nfe them : who though they 

have Riches and Lcifuie enough, and want neither Parts nor other Helps, are 
yet never the better for them. Their hot purfuit of Pleafurc, or conltant 
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Drudgery in Btifinefs, engages feme Mens Tlioiiglirs clfcwhcrc : Lazinefs and 
Ofcitancy in general, or a particular Avcriion tor Books, Study and Me- 
ditation, keep others from any ferious Thoughts at all ; and fome out ol 
Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not favour thole Opinions which beft 
fait their Prejudices, Lives, and Deligns, content thcn.lelvcs without Exami- 
nation to take upon truft what they find convenient and in fafhion. Thus moll 
Men, even of thofe that might do otherwife, pafs their Lives without an ac- 
quintance with, much lefs a rational Alfent to Probabilities they arc concern’d 
to know, tho’ they lie fo much within their View, that to be convinc’d ot them, 
they need but turn their Eyes that way. But we know fome Men will not read 
a Letter which is fuppos’d to bring ill News ; and many Men forbear to caft up 
their Accounts, or lb much as tliink upon their Eftates, who have reafon to fear 
their Allairs are in no very good Pofturc. How Men, whofe plentiful Fortunes 
allow tlieni leifure to improve their Uudcrftandings, can fatisfy thcmfelves with 
a lazy Ignorance,' I cannot tell : But methinks they have a low Opinion of their 
Souls who lay out all their Incomes in Provifions for the Body, and employ 
none 'of it to procure the Means and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great 
care to appear always in a neat and fplcndid Outfide, and would think them- 
(,lvcs miferable in coarfc Clothes, or a patch’d Coat, and yet contentedly fufler 
their Minds to appear abroad in a pic-bald Livery of coarfe Patches, and bor- 
row’d Shreds, fuch as it has pleas’d Chance, or their Country-Taylor (I mean 
the common Opinion of thofe they have convers’d with) to clothe them in. 

1 will not here mention how unrcaloiiable this is for Men that ever think of a 
luture State, and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 
to do fometimes ; nor fliall I take notice what a Shame and Conlufion it is, 
totheurcatell Contemners of Knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they 
arc concern’d to know. But this at leall is worth the Conlideration of thofe 
wlio call thcmfelves Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Re- 
fpLCt Power and Authority, the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune ; yet 
t hev \s ill Hnd all thefe fiill carry’d away from them, by Men of lower Con- 
dition who furpafs them in Knowledge. They who arc blind will always be 
led bv thofo tliat fee, or clfe fall into the Ditch ; and he is certainly the moE 
fubieued the moft enflav’d, who is fo in his Undcrllanding. In the foregoing 
Inftanees' fome of the Caufes have been (hewn of wrong Aflent, and how it 
comes to’pab, that probable Dodrincs arc not always receiv’d with an Allcnt 
rroportionable to the Reafons which are to be had for their Probability ; but 
hitlicrto we have conlidcr’d only fuch Probabilities, whofe Proofs do exilt, but do 
not appear to him that embraces the Error. , , , n 

C 7 . Fourthly f There remains yet the lafl fort, who, even where the real Pro- ^ wronuMta- 
liabilities appear, and arc plainly laid before them, do not admit of the Con- /■„„,</ m- 
virtion nor yield unto manifeft Reafons, but do cither 'frixur, lufpend their ^ 
Allent,' or give it to the lefs propablc Opinion : And to tins Danger are thofe 
expos’d, who have taken up wrojig Mea/uret oj Probability ; vvhich are, 

1. Propofitions that an not in themfelves certam and evident, but doubtjul and jalje, 

taken up foe Principles. 

2. Receivd Hypotbeje^, 

3. Predominant Paffiom or Inclinations. 

& s Pirfl The firft and firmeft Ground of Probability^ is the Confc'imity u 

t’s tio' .owlcdge ; cfpccially that Part of «« 
which we have embrac’d, and continue to look on a.$ 1 1 maples. le c v ^ pri„cifies. 
creat an Influence upon our Opinions, that ’tis ufually by them wc judge of 
Troth, and meafure Probability to that degree, that what is mconliftent with 
L Principles, is fo far from paffing for probable with us, that it will not be 
allow’d poflible. The Reverence borne to thefe is fo great, and then 

Authority fo paramount to all other, that the Teftimony not only of ot icr 
Men, but the Evidence of our own Seufes arc often rejeacd, when they elf er 
to vouch any thing contrary to thefe eftablilhd Rules. How much the I oc 
trine of innate PnH«p/«, ind thit Prmciples are not to be prov d or qiicftion d, 
hascontributedfto this. 1 will not here examine This 1 readily grant that 
one Truth cannot contradia another: but withal I take l^ave alfo to lay, that 

every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Pnmiplt. to cx- 
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amine it firiftly, and fee whether he certainly knows n to be true ot it fe.fhy 
its ow.'i Ir-vitlchce, or whether he does only witii Allurar.cc believe it to be 
fo npo'; the Authority ot others. For lie hath a iirorg Biafs put into his Un- 
dci/fi(]uiing, which will unavoidably mifgv ide jus Aiieiii, who hath imbib’d 
'ivu't/g Puuaple^y and has blindly given iumfe.f up to liie Authority ot any Opi- 
nion in it fell not evidently .rue. 

§.9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children flioiild receive into their 
Minds Propofitions (elptc.ally about Matters of Rclii^ion) tiom their Pa- 
rents, Niirfes, or tliofe about them : vvlueh being inlinuated into their unwary, 
as well as unbialVd Underftandings, and hillcn’d by degrees, are at lalt (e- 
t]iially, whether tmeor talfe) nvited there by long Cnllom and Education, be- 
yond all PolTibility ot being pull’d out again, bdr Men, when they are grown 
up, retka.ng upon their Opinions, and liiuling thofe ol this fort to be as an- 
tient in their Mu ds as their very Memories, not having oblerved their early 
Inlinuation, nor u) vvliat Means they got them, they arc apt to reverence them 
as facred things, and not to ftiftcr them to be prolan’d, touch’d, or qucihoii’d : 
They h'ok on them as the Urm and 'j'himmim fet up in their Minds imme- 
diately l-y GOD H niEit, tube the great and unerring Deciders of Truth 
at -1 Faifiiood, and the Judges to which they are to appeal in all mannner of 
G.' .croverlies. 

^ 10 T is Opinion of his Principles (let them be what they will) being 
oi.n tfl t'!u.'d m rwy one's Mud, it is cafy to be imagin’d what Reception any 
J*’iiu .uioi fhall Jind, l ow clearly foever prov’d, that fliall invalidate their 
A 1. n V, or ar all thwart wi.h thefe internal Oracles ; whereas the grollcft 
A'.'h’.idiiies and Improbabilities, being but agreeable to fuch Principles, go 
do\Mi g ib y, anil are ealily digclfed. The great Obflinacy that is to be found 
in Men himly believing quite contrary Opinions, tho’ many times equally ab- 
fnrd, in the various Religions of Mankind, arc as evident a Proof as they arc 
an unavoidable Confcquencc of this way of Reafoning from receiv’d traditional 
Principles. So that Men will disbelieve tlicir own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senft-.s, and give their own Experience the lye, ratJicr than ad- 
mit of any thing difagrecing with thefe facred Tenets, Take an intelligent 
Romanifi, that from the very firft dawning ot any Motions in his Underftand- 
ing, hath had this Piinciple conftantly inculcated, vjz,. That he mull believe 
as the Church (i.e. thofe of his Communion) bclicvc.s, or that tlie Pope is in- 
fallible ; and this he never fo much as heard queftion’d, till at forty or fifty 
Year.s old lie met with one of other Principles : how is he prepar’d eafily to 
Iwallow, not only againll all Probability- but even the clear Evidence of his 
Senfes, the Doftrine of Jianjuhjinnt/.itwn ? This Piinciple has I'uch an Influ- 
ence on his Mind, that lie will believe that to be Flelh which he fees to be 
Bread. And what way will you take to convince a Man of any improbable 
Opinion he holds, who, with ibmc Philofophers, h ith laid down this as a Foun- 
dation of Reafoning, That he muff believe his Reafon (tor fo Men improperly 
call Arguments drawn from their Principle;;) agamft his Senfes ? Let an Enthu~ 
fuijl be principled, that he or his Teacher is iufpir’d, and abted by an imme- 
diate Communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the Evi- 
dence of clear Rcafons againff liis Dobtrine. Whoever therefore have imbibed 
wrong Prittcrpks, are not, in things inconfifient with thefe Principles, to be 
mov’d by the moft apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they arc fo can- 
did and ingenuous to themfclvcs, as to be perfuaded to examine even thofe very 
Principles , which many never fuflfer themfclvcs to do. 

§• II, Secondly, Next to thefe are Men whofe Underftandings arc cafl into a 
Mold, and fa&ion’d juft to the fize of a receiv'd Hypothecs. The difference be- 
tween thefe and the former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fa£f, and 
agree with Difl'enters in that ; but difler only in alBgning of Reafons, and ex- 
plaining the Manner of Operation. Thefe arc not at that open defiance wiili 
their Senfes, as the former : they can endure to hearken to their Informa- 
tion a little more patiently ; but will by no means admit of their Reports in 
the Explanation of Things nor be prevail’d on by Probabilities) which would 
convinue them that things are not brought about juft after the fame manner 
that tliey have decreed within themfclvcs that they arc. Would it not be an 
infufierable thing for 4 learned frofcflbr, that which his Scarlet would 
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b!ufh at, to have his Authority of forty Years Handing wrought out of hard Rocfc- 
G eek and Latin, with no fmall Expcnce of Time and Candle,' and confirm’d by ge- 
neral Tradition and a Reverend Beard, in an inftant over-turn ’d by a;i upHart 
Novel ill Can any one expett that he (hould be made to confefs, That what he 
taiignt his Scholars thirty Years ago, was all Error and Millake ; and tliat he fold 
them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear rate? What Probabilities, I fay, 
arc iufficieiit to prevail in fuch a cafe ? And who ever by the moll cogent Argu- 
ments will be prevail’d with, to dilrobe himfelf at once of all his old Opinions, 
and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which with hard Study he hath all 
ins lime been labouring for j and turn himfelf out Hark naked, in quell a-lieOi of 
new Notions ? All the Arguments can be ufed, will be as htde able to prevail, 
a'- t!ie V'iiid did with the Traveller to part with his Cloak, which he held only 
uv' ia;.er. To this of wrong Hypothelis, may be reduc’d the Errors that may 
be OLtalioJi’d by a true Hypothelis, or right Principles, but not rightly undcr- 
iiond. There is nothing more familiar than this. Tiie Inftances of Men con- 
I'. iidt.-g tor uifterent Opinions, which they all derive from the infallible Truth of 
the Senperae, are an undeniable Proof of it. All that call thcmlelves Chrillians, 
allow live Text, that fays, MsVrooTi, to carry in it the Obligation to a very 
weigh V Duty. Bill yet however erroneous will one of their Pia<!:ticcs be, who 
uncki i. iiivhng nothing bur tlie Renth, take this Ru'e with one I'rannaiiou to be 
7!fi V i!!!., vcpeiit ; ot wttli tlic otlict, FiUttez, PetiiteHce, do Pcn..nce. 

5.. 1’. 'I.n.Jh. Piobabiiitics, which crols Mens Appetites and 5 
OH', !• n iln. I, me faic. l.et never fo much Probability hang on one Iklc ot acme-'"*"' 
tons M n’s )U.donivg, and Money on the other; it is ealy to forefee whicli will 
ont'VLigh. harrhly MiiidSv like Mud Waifs, refift the ftrongc/l Batteries ; and 
tlio’ peiiiaps (i nictims the Force of a clear Argument may make fome Imprcflion; 

\e'. 'hev neverthekfslland firm, keep out tlic Enemy Truth, that would capti- 
vate or d.lliib them. Tel! a Man, patTionatcly in love, that he is jilted ; bring 
a fcore ot Witi.etfcsof the Falfliood of his Miftrefs, ’tis ten to one but three kind 
Wo.ds (rf licrs (hall inva'idatc all their Tctliraoiiics. Qjiod volumm, facile tredi- 
Vit-a i If Lilt J'uts our Id^ijhe^, is jor'x.ndly believ'd ; is, 1 liippotc, w'hat every one 
hath more than once experimented : and tho’ Men cannot always openly gam-fay 
or refill the Force of manifeil Probabilities that make againlt them, yet yield 
they not to the Argument. Not but that it is the Nature of the Underftanding 
coidl nitly to dole WMth the more probable fide j but yet a Man bath a power to 
fufpend and reilrain its Enquiries, and not permit a hill and fatisfaCtory Examina- 
tion, as lar as the matter in quellion is capable, and will bear it ro be made. 

Dncil that be done, there will be alw^ays thefc two u-ays lejtof eviidmg the tmfl ap- 
paseiit Piob abilities. 

\t,. Fn /?, Thar the Arguments being (as for the mod part rliey are) brought The wam cf 
in word.s, there may be a tallacy tom in them : and the Conicqiicnces being, 
haps, many in train, they may be (omc ot them incoherent. There arc very , 
few Dilcourfes fo fiiorc, clear, and conlillcnt, to wliicli moft Men ipay not, with Fallacy. 

Sat islattion enough to thcmfelves, raife this doubt ; and horn vvhofc Conviction 
they may nor, without reproach of Difingcnuity or Unrcafonablenefs, fet them- 
fcl ves free with the old Reply, Non perfundebis, ettam/i perjuafens ; Ihu’ I cannot 
aulvcer^ I unll mt yield, ^ ^ 

§. 14. Secondly, Manifcft Probabilities may be evaded, and the AlTcnt with- 
held upon this Suggedioii, That I know mt yet aU that may be /aid on the <^(»ttr ary fide: 

And therefore tho’ 1 be beaten, ’tis not neccllary I fliould yield, not knowing 
what p'orccs there arc in rcfccvc behind. This is a Rctugc againft Conviciion fo 
open and lo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite out of the 
Verge of it. 

$. 15. But yet there is fome end of it ; and a Man having carefully enquir’d Waatprobahi- 
into all the Grounds of Probability and tjnlikelinefs, done his utmoft to inform 
himfelf in all particulars faitly, and call up the Sum total on both Tides, may 
in moll cafes come to acknowledge, upon the whole matter, on which fide the 
Probability refts : wherein fome Proofs in matter ot Reafon, being Suppolitions 
upon univerfal ^pcrience, arc fo cogent and clear ; and fome Teitimonies in 
matter of Fa£t univerfal, that he cannot refufe his Afleno So that, 1 think, 

Vol. I. Xx a we 
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we may conclude, that in Propolitions, where tho’ the Proofs in view are of moil 
momcht, yet there arc fufficient grounds to fufped tliat there is cither Fallacy in 
Words, or certain Proofs as conlidcrable to be produc’d on the contrary lide, 
there Ailenr, Sufpence, or Diflent are often voluntary At^tions : But wfjere the 
Proofs are fuch as make it highly probable, and there is not fufficient ground to 
fufpeit, tuat tlierc is either Fallacy of Words (which fober and Icrious Conlide- 
lacion may difeover) nor equally valid Proofs, yet undifeover’d, latent on the 
other fide (which alio the nature of the thing may, in fomc cafes, make plain to a 
conlideiate Man) there, 1 think, a Man^ who has weigh’d them, can fcarce rejufe 
hn AJJm to tlte lide, on wifich the greater Probability appears. Whether it be 
probable, tliat a promifeuous Jumble of Printing Letters ihould often fall into a 
method and order, whicii liiould Itamp on Paper a coherent Difeourfe j or that a 
blind fortuitous Concourlc of Atoms, not guided by an underflanding Agent, 
Ili.mld rrcqueiuly conllirute tlie Bodies ol any Species of Animals : in thefe and 
the l.kc calcs, 1 think, no body that conliders them can be one jot at a Hand 
which lide to take, nor at all waver in his Alfcnt. LalUy, When there can be 
no Suppoi'i.ion (the thing in its own nature inditfcrenr, and wholly depending up- 
on the 1 . iHmony of Wicncilcs) that there is as fair Tellimony againit, as for the 
Matter ot b.idt attelfcd ; whicli by Enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there 
was 1700 Years ago ftich a Man at Ro7nc as ^ulim Cajar ; in all Inch cafes, Ifay, 
1 think it is not in any rational Man’s power to reftde his Aficnt ; but that it ne- 
ccHanly follows, and cloics with iucli Probabilities. In other Itfs clear cafes, 1 
think, it is in a Man’s power to fufpe/id his Atl'ent ; and perhaps content himfclf 
wuii me Pfool;; he lus, if they favour the Opinion that lines with his Inclination 
or Inrere.'l, and lb /l.sp from farther I'earcJi. But that a Man fliould afford his 
All lit to that lide, on which the lefs Probability appears to him, feems to me 
lucerl, iTipradt. cable, and as impolliblc, as it is to bcheve the fame thing probable 
and .in'Toluble at the fame time. 

m'crrif a ‘ no more arbitrary than Perception ; fo, I think, Alfent 

(lur pZiyii) more in our power than Knowledge. When the Agreement of any two 

LicM appears to our Minds, whether immediately, or by the alfiftance ot Rca- 
lon, 1 van no more rclufc to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than 1 can 
avoid feeing thofe Oujedts which I turn my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : 
And wnat iipt'n lull ^examination I find tiic moft probable, I cannot deny my 
Alfent to. But tho’ we cannot hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreemenc 
is once pcrcc'.v d ; nor our Ailenr, where the Probability manifcfl.ly appears 
upon diic Confidcration ol all the Meaftircs of it : yet rue can htnder both Knorukdge 
and AlJtiit, by /lopping out Enquiry., and not employing our Faculties in tlie 
Search ot any Triuh. It it were not fo. Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity could 
not in any calc be a Fault. Thus in (ome cafes we can prevent or fufpend our 
AUcnt : B it can a Man, vers’d in modern or anticnt Hillory, doubt whether 
ti'vre be lucii a Place as Rome, or whether there was fucli a Man as 'Julim Cajar? 
Indecj tlieic arc millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think him- 
felf concern d ro know ; as whether our King Richard the Third was crook- 
back d, or no ,- or whether Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. 
In thelc and fucli-likc cafes, where the Allent one way or other is of no impor- 
tance to the Intcreft of any one ; no Abtion, no Concernment of his following 
or depending thereon ; there ’tis not ftrange, that the Mind fliould give it felf 
up to tlie common Opinion, or render it Iclf to the firft Comer. Thefe and 
the like Opinion.? arc of fo little weight and moment, that, like Motes in the 
Sun, tJrcir Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. They are there, as it 
were by chance, and the Mind lets them float at liberty. But where the Mind 
)u(igcs that tlie Propofition has concernment in it j where the Afl'ent or not Af- 
fc'.iing IS thought to draw ConI'equences of moment after it, and Good or 
L\ il tu depend on chuling or refilling the right fide, and the Mind fets it felf 
l.rioully to enquire and examine the Probability : there, I think, it is not in our 
c.ioicc to take which fide we pieafe, if manifeft odds appear on cither. The 
greater Prob.vbilky, I think, in that cafe will determine the Alfent ; and a Man 
can no more avoid allent ing, or taking it to be true, whercTlhc perceives the 
j ' greaect 
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gicater Probability, than he can aroid knowing it to be true, where he perceives 
the Agreement or Dilagieement of any two Ideau 

if cuis be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong Mcafurcs of Probabi- 
lity ; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong Mcafurc*: of Good. 



17. Futirthly, The fourth and la/l wn'ug Muju.c Pt o', ability I fliall take 4. 
not cc of, and whicii keeps in Ignorance or Erri-r more People than all tl.c other 
together, is tliat wliich I have mention’ll 111 the fore-going Chapter ; I mean, the 
giving up our AJJent to the common rece.v d Op mem, cuhci ot our Friends or Party, 
Meigiibuurhood or Country. How many Men have no other ground for tiieir 
Tenets, tlian the fuppos’d Honefty, or Lcarniiig, or Ntiml'cr cf tliofc of the 
fame Prolefflon ? As if lionell or bookifli Men could not cir, or Truth were to be 
cl'tablilli’d by the Voce of the Multitude : yet this wirii molt Men feives tlic nun. 


The ’Icncc has had the Arrelfati'on ot reverend Aiuin' itv, it comes to me wuh 


the Pallport of fonner Ages, and therefore 1 am fcciue ni rhe Riception 1 give it ; 
otlier Alen have been, ard are of the fame Opinitm (for thai is ..11 is laid) and 
therulorc it is rcafonablc for me to embrace it. A M-oi may lU' re jultihably 
throw up Crofs and Pile for Ids Opinions, than take them uji (ly ft.ch hfeafiirt*. 
Ail Men arc liable to Error, and molt Men are 111 mans points, Isy Pafllon or In- 
teieit, under Temptation to it. If we could but fee the lectet Motives that in- 
fliiCi.c’d the Men ot N.imc and Learning m the yVorki, and rhe Leaders ot Parties, 
we ihould not always find that it was the tmbr.ic.ng id" Truth for irs own lake, 
that made them efpi'iife the Doetiines they own’d and maintain’d. 1 his at Icaft 
iscer..uii, there is nor an Opinion fo abftird, which a Man may not receive upon 
this L-i .Hind : There is no Enor to be nam’d, which has not had its Profcilors : 


A, id a Man (hall never want crooked Paths to w.i]k in, if he thinks' that Jic is in 


tiie r giit way, wherever he has the Foottteps of others to follow. 

1 ft. But notwithftanding the great iicifc is made in the World about Errors 
and Opinions, I mull do Mankind that riglic, as to fay, ‘T/Jcre me not Jo many Men many 
m Eihj i and wrong Opinions, m ts comm'JhIy fiippm'd. Not that I think they em- tif u magmd, 
brace the Truth ,• but indeed, bccaufc concerning tlmfe Dottriiics they keep fuch 
a It.r about, they have no Thought, no Oi’uiion a; all. lor if any one fhoiild a 
little catechize tiic greateft part of the P.ittizans of mofl. of the Sefts in the World, 
he would not find, concerning thofc matters they arc fo zc.rons for, that they 
have a:iy Opinions of their own : much Icfs w'ouid lie have rcafon to think, that 
they look ilvem upon the E.samination of Argi.mcnrs, and .■\ppearancc of Proba- 
bility. They arc refolv’d to (lick to a Party, that Education or intcreft has en- 
gag’d them in ; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, (hew their 
Courage and Warmth as their Leaders dirctt, witliour ever examining or lo much 
as knowing the Caufc they contend for. If a Man’s Life Ihcws, that he has no 
ferious Regard for Religion , for what rcafon fliould we think, that he beats his 
Head about the Opinions of his Church, and troubles himlelf to examine the 
G.'ounds of this or that Dodrine > ’Tis enough for liim to obey his Leaders, to 
have his Hand and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common Caule, and 
thereby approve himfelf to thofc, who can give him Credit, Picfcrmcnt or Pro- 
tection in tliat Society. Thus Men become ProfelVors of, and Combatants for thofe 
Opinions, they were never convinc’d of, nor Ptofelytes to i no, nor ever had fo 
much as floating in their Heads : And tho’ one cannot fay, there are fewxr im- 
probable or erroneous Opinions in the World than tlicre arc ; yet tliis is ceriain* 
there arc fewer that adually aflent to them, and miltake them tor Tiutlis, than 
is imagin’d. 
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CHAP. XXL 


0/ the T>iv'iJion of the Sciences. 


Tbrc , , . ' V ( LL that can fall within the compafs of Human Underftanding, being 
/ \ cither, Fnfl., I'he Nature ofthitigsa.s they are in tlicmfelves, their 
and their Manner of Operation: Or, Secondly, Tiiat which Man 
.. to do, as a rational and voluntary jAgciit, for the Attainment of 

any i in, . 4 v-ially Happinefs : Or, Tlmdly, The ways and means, whereby 
ti • n ' . of both the one and the other of tlicfc are attain’d and communi- 

e ' . ; ; i i.!,( h , Sttenu may be divided properly into thefe three forts. 

i.I’hy'ici. n ,7, I he Knowledge of things, as they are in their own proper Beings, 

' ' ; ‘iGiis, JVoperties, and Operations ; whereby I mean not only Mat- 

i . y, but Spirits alfo, which have their proper Natures, Conlfitutions, 
. ' ' iM-atni.s, as well as Bodies. This in a little more enlarged Senfe of the 

V d, i call i'cnKH, or Natural Phtlofophy. The Lnd ot this, is bare fpeculative 

. .;ii ; :<:■ ] whatloever can afford the Mind of Man any fuch, falls under this 

. t , iv'.tcther it be God himfclf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their Af- 
as Number, and Figure, &c. 

; Praibca. ^ ' faohdly, rifctKW, The Skill of right applying our own Powers and Adi- 
eus, liu i!'e aruiiimenr of things good and ufefii!. ‘I'he nioft coniidcrable under 
tii.s Iieuil, IS EtIjhF, which is tlic feeking out thofc Rules and Meafurcs of human 
A t'oi.s, which lead to Happinefs, and the means to pradife them. The Knd 
(■; ' I's ,"> nor bare Speculation, and the Knowledge of Truth ; but Right, and 
a Coiuiucv luitable to it. 


Xni/iavicf'h 


This IS the firfl 
Di'oifiontf the 
Ohythsof 

Kntmltdgt. 


tj. j. ‘fht.dhf Tlie third Branch may be call’d oxthe DoBrnteof Siy>,r:t, 

lie nv. ‘I uf'-ul whereof being Words, it is aptly enough term’d alfo Logtek; 

Me Br (inefs wdiereof, is to confidcr the Nature of Signs the Mind makes ufe of 
fi.fd'.e underifanding of things, or conveying its Knowledge to others. For 
h.’Ce the tilings tiic Mind contemplates, arc none of them, befidesit felf, prefenr 
to rhe Undci {landing, ’tis neceflary that fomething elfe, as a Sign or Reprefenta- 
fion <•! tlic thing it confiders, fhould be prefent to it : and rhcTe are Idccis. 
And hecaiife the Scene of Ideas that makes one Man’s Thouglit-s, cannot be laid 
open to the immediate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the Me- 
mory, a no very furc Repofitory : Tlicrcforc to communicate our Thoughts to 
one another, as vv U as record them for our own iifc, Signs of our Ideas are alfo 
rccclfary. Tiiofe wnich Men have found moll convciiient, and therefore gcnc' 
rally nuke ufe of, arc articulate Sounds. The Conlidcration then of Ideas and 
ll’osds, as the great Iiillrumcncs of Knowledge, makes no defpicable part of their 
ContcmpIarion,who would take a view of humane Knowledge in the whole extent 
of it. And perhaps if they were diftindly weigh’d, and duly conlidcr’d, they 
should afford us another fort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hi- 
therto acquainted with. 

§. 5 . This icems to me the firfl and mofi general, as tsceU as natural Divifion of 
the Objci 5 ts of our Undcrftanding. For a Man can employ his Thoughts about 
nothing, but cither the Contemplation of T'hings thcmfclves for the Difeovery of 
Truth ; or about the things in his own power, which are his own ASlions, for 
the attainment of his own Ends ; or the Signs the Mind makes ufe of, both in the 
one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer Information. All 
which three, viz,, things as they are in themfelvcs knowable ,• ASlions as they de- 
pend on us, in order to Happinefs ; and the right ufe of Signs in order to Know- 
ledge, being mo cock different, they feem’d to me to be the three great Provinces 
of the intelicdual World, wholly feparate and diftind one from another. 
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A 

LETTER 

To the Right Reverend 

Edward Lord Bilhop of Worcejicr, 

Concerning fomc Paflages relating to 

Mr. Locke’s Ellay of Humane Underjianding^ 

1 N A 

r.ate DISCOURSE of his Lordlliip’s, in 

Vindication of the T a i N i T Y. 


Afv Loro, 

Cannot but look upon it as a great Honour that your Lordiljip> 
who are fo tliorowly acquainted with the incomparable Writing* 
of Antiquity, and know fo well how to entertain your Self with the 
Great Men in the Commonwealth of Letters, Ihould at any time 
take into your Hand my mean Papers ; and fo far bellow any of 
your valuable Minutes on my E[fay of Humane IJnderflandin^y as to let the World 
lee you have thought my Notions worth your Lordlhip s Conlideration. My 
Aim in that, as well as every thing elfe written by me, being purely to follow 
Trutli as far as I could difeover it ; 1 think ray fclf beholden to whoever (hews 
me my Millakes, as to one who, concurring in ray Defign, helps me forward ia 
my way. 

Your Lordlhip has been pleas’d to favour me with fome Thoughts of yours in 
this kind, in your late Learned Difeomfein Vindication of the Doihrhu of the Trinity i 
and I hope I may fay, liave gone a little out of your way to do me that Kind- 
nefs ; for the Obligation is thereby the greater. And if your Lordlhip lias 
brought in the nAtftion of my Book in a Cliapter, entitled, OlyeSiions a- 
gamft tfje Trintt) in tent of Reafoa, anfwerd; when in my w^lc Elfay, I thinlc 
ilierc is not to be Found any thing like an Objcilion ag?inft the Trinity : I 

» have 
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iiavc the more to acknowledge to your Lordftiip, who would not let the Fo- 
rc'gnc/i of t]\e Siihjed hinder your Lordihip trom endeavouring to fet me 
rigiit, as to fome Errors your Lordihip apprehends in my Book : when other 
Writers tiling fomc Notions like mine, gave you that whicli was occalion enough 
for you to do me the Favour to take notice of what you diflikc in my 
Lf!iiy. 

Your Lordlliips Name is of fo great Authority in the Learned World, that 
I who profels my lelf more ready, upon Conviction, to recant, than I was 
at Hrft to piiblifli my Miliakes, cannot pay that RefpeA is due to it, without 
tolling the Reafons why I Hill retain any of my Notions, after your Lordfliips 
having appear’d dillatisfy’d with them. This mu/l be my Apology, and I 
hope fuch a one as your Lordihip will allow, for my examining what you have 
printed agaiuft fevcral Pallagcs in my Book, and my Ihewing the Rcalbns why it 
has not prevail’d with me to quit them. 

That your Lordlhip’s Reafonings may lofc none of their Force by my mif- 
apprchciuling or milrcprcfenting them, (a way too familiarly us’d m Writings 
tliat have any appearance of Controverfy) I lhall crave leave to give the Reader 
your Lordlhip’s Arguments in thefull ftrengthof your own Exprtlfions; that 
fo in them he may have the Advantage to fee the Deficiency of my Anfwcrs, in 
any Point where I lhall be fo unfortunate as not to perceive, or not to follow the 
Light your Lordihip affords me. 

Your Lordihip having in the two or three precedings Pages, jullly, as I 
think, found fault with the account of Rcal’ou, given by the Unitarians and 
a late Writer, in thofe PalTages you quote out of them ; and then coming ro 
the Niituie of Subfimee, p. 255. and relating wiiat tliat Author lias faid concern- 
ing tJie Mind’s getting of liinplc Ideas', and tliofe limplc Ideas being the folc 
Matter and Foundation of all our Reafonings, your Lordihip thus concludes, 
/>. 234. 

7 /ifi/ ft fol/ovis. That U'f can have m Fvundatitn of Reafonings inhere there tan Lc 
no fnch Ltecu from Senjutiun or Rejleihon. 

Now this ii the Caje of Subftanie j it it not intromitted by the Senfet, nor depends up- 
m the Operation of the Mind ; and fo it tannot be within the covtpaji of our Rmfon. 
And therefore I do not wonder, that the Gentlemen of this new way of Reafoning, hao,s 
ahnojl dtjearded Sub/lance out of the reafonablc part of the li/orld. For they not only 
tell US, &C. 

This, as I remember, is tlie firft place where your Lordfliip is pleas’d to 
quote any thing out of my EJJay of Humane Underftandtng, which your Lordihip 
does in thefe Words following- 
?■ - 34 - “ That we can have no Idea of it by Senfation or Reflection ; but that 

“ nothing is lignify’d by it, only an uncertain Suppolirion of wc know noc 
“ what.” and therefore it is paradelfd mote than once, with the Indian Philofopher’s 
‘‘ He-knew-not-what, which fupported the Tortoife, that fupported the LIc- 
“ pliant, that fupported the Earth : lb Subflance was found out only to fupporc 
Accidents. And, that when we talk of Subllances, we talk like Children ; 
“ who being ask’d a Qiieflion about fomewhat which they knew not, readily 
“ give thi.s fatisfaftory Anfwer, That it is fomething.” 

Thefe Words of mine, your Lordihip brings to prove. That 1 am one of 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Reafoning, that have almofl difcarded Subflance 
out of the reafonablc part of the World. An Accufatioii which your Lordihip 
will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, becaufc I do 
not underfland what is almofl to difeard Subflance out of the reafonable part of 
the World. If your Lordfliip means by it. That I deny or doubt that there 
Humen Vn- fhc World any fuch Thing as Subftance, that your Lordihip will acquit 

derfianding, mcof, whcn your Lordihip looks again into that Chapter, which you have cited 
B. a. C. 33 . more than once, where your Lordfliip will find thefe Words. 

5- 4* “ When we talk or think of any particular Ibrt of Corporeal Subllances, 

“ as Horfe, Stone, &c. tho* the Idea we have of cither of them, be but the 
“ Complication or Colledion of thofe feveral limple Ideas of fenliblc Qualities, 
“ which we ufe to find united in the thing called Horfe or Stone ; yet becaufc 
we cannot conceive how they (hould fublift alone, nor on?i i another, we fup- 
** pofe thcmcxiftk'g in, and fupported by fome common S'lbjcft, winch Sup- 

‘ “ port 
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“ port we denote by the name Siibftance ; tho’ it be certain, we have no deaf 
‘ or diftinft Idea of that tiling we ruppofe a Support.” And again, 

” The fame happcn.s concerning the Opciacions of the Mind, wz,.§. 

‘ Thinking, Reafoning, Fearing, &c. which we coniidcring not to fub/Ift of 
“ thcmfelves, nor apprehending how they can belong lo Body, or be produc’d 
by it, we are apt to tliink thefe the Attions of fomc other Siibftancc, which 
“ wc call Spirit : Whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or Notion 
“ of Matter, butfomething wherein thofe many fcnlible Qiialities, which afteft 
“ our Senfes, do fubfift ; by fuppofing a Siibftance, wherein Tliinking, Know- 
“ ing. Doubting, and a Power of Moving, circ. do fubiift, wc have as clear a 
“ Notion of tlie Nature or Subftance of Spirit, as wc have of Body ; the one 
“ being fuppos’d to be (without knowing what it is) the Subftraturn to thofe 
“ limplc Ideas wc have from without ; and the other (uppofed (with a like Ig- 
“ norance of what it is) to be the Subfiratum to thofe Operations, which wc 
“ experiment in our felves within.” And again, 

“ Whatever therefore be the fecrct Nature of Subftance in general, all 
“ the Ideas wc have of particular diftinct Subftances, arc nothing but feve-^' ^ 
“ ral Combinations of fimplc Ideas, co-exifting in fuch, tho’ unknown, Caule 
“ of their Union, as makes the whole fubiift otitfclf.” 

And I further fay in the fame Sedion, “ That wc fuppofe thefe Combiiia- 
“ tioiv> to reft in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common Subjedt, 

“ wi.ich inheres not in any Thing elfe. And that our Complex Ideas of Siib- 
“ ftanecs, bcfides all thofe limplc Ideas they arc made up of, liavc always the 
ct/iifus’d Idea of lomething to which they belong, and in which they fubfift : 

“ And therefore when we fpeak of any fort of Subftance, we fay it is a thing 
“ having fuch and fnch Qualities ; a Body is a thing that is extended, figur’d 

“ and capable of Motion ; a Spirit, a thing capable of Tliinking.” 

Thefe, and the like Falliions of fpeaknig, intimate. That the Subftance is 
fnppofcd idviay<! fomt/jn.'g, belides the E.xtcnlion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, 
Thinking, or other obl'crvable Idea, tho’ we know not what it is. 

“ O ur Idc.i ofBotly, / fay, is an extended, folid Subftance ; and our Idea 2 

'' of our Souls, is of a Subltance that thinks.” So that as long as there is §• ^5 
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any fuch thing as Body or Spirit in the World, I have done nothing to* 

waids the difca,(i/i/g Subfimiu' vm oj the teafouable part of the lVo)ld. Nay, a.s 

long as there is any fimplc Idea or fenlible Qiiality left, according to my way 

of arguing, Subftance cannot be difearded ; becaufe all limple Ideas, ail Icnfibic 

On ulitics, carry with them a Suppolition of a Subjlratum to exilt in, and of a 

Sublunce wherein they inhere : and of this that whole Chapter is fo full, 

tlnu I char:enge any one who reads it, to think I h.ive almojt, or one jot 

iiijcardeJ Subfiance ottt of the reafonable part of the IVorld. And of tins, Man, 

jf)> fe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, See. which I have mention’d of diftinift lores 

of Subfiauci-^, will be my Witnell'es as long as any fiich thing remains in being,' 

of which 1 fay, “ That the Ideas of Subftances are fuch Combinations of u.a.c.ii. $. 5 : 

“ fiinple Ideas, as are taken to reprefent diftindf, particular Things, fublifting 

“ by themfclves, in which the ftippos’d or confus’d Idea of Subftance is al- 

” ways the firft and chief.” 

If by almoft dtfcardmg Subfinnee out of the reafonable part of the World, your 
Lordfiiip means, That I have deftroy’d, and almoft dffarded the true Idea wc g ^ 
have ot it, by calling it a Subjlratum, A fuppofition of vx know not what Sup- ^ 
port oj fuch ^ahtlei as aye capable of producing fmple Ideas in us, an obfeure^. 2. 
and relative Idea : That without knowing what it ts, it ts that which fupports Ac- 5. 3- 

iidents ; fo that of Subjiance we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confus’d, “• c. 13. 

obfeure one, of what it does : I muft confefs thi'.', and the like, I have (aid of 
our Idea of Subftance ,• and ftiould be very glad to be convinc’d by your 
Lordfliip, or any body elfc, that I have fpoken too meanly of it. He that 
wool J flicw me a more clear and diftinft Idea of Subftance, would do me a Kind* 
nefs I Ihould thank him for. But this is the bcli I can hitherto find, cither 
in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians: For their Account or 

Idea of it is, that it is Em or res per fe fubjtflens 6" fubjlans accidemibus ; 

which in no more, but that Subftance is a Being ot Thing i or in 
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Ihorr, fvmethiug they know not what, or of which they have no clearer Idea,' 
than that it is fomething which fupports Accidents, or other (implc Ideas or 
Modes, and is not lupported it fclf as a Mode or an Accident. So that I 
do not fee but Burge) fdkius, Sanderfou, and tlic whole Tribe of Logicians, muft 
be reckon’d with the Gentlemen of this new zcay of Reafoning, who have almofl dif- 
carded Subilance out oj t/je reafonaile part oj the H'^orld- 

But fuppofing, my Lord, that 1 or thefe Gentlemen, Logicians of Note in 
the Schools, ftould own, that we have a very imperfeft, obfeure, inadequate 
Idea of Subftance; would it not be a little too hard to charge us with dif- 
carding Subltance out of the World ? For what difearding, and reafona- 
ile part of the World, iignihes, I muft confefs I do not clearly comprehend : 
But let almofi and reafnnahle part (ignify here what they will, for I dare fay 
your Lordfliip meant fomething by them, would not your Lordlhip think 
you were a little hardly dealt xvith, if for acknowledging your felf to have 
a very impeifedl and inadequate Idea of God, or of fcveral other things 
which in this very Trcatife, you confefs our Underftandings come fhorc in 
and cannot comprehend, you fhould be accus’d to be one of thefe Gentlemen 
that have almofl dtfearded God, or thoft: other myftcrious Things, whereof 
you contend we have very imperfedt and inadequate Ideas, out of the re.fona- 
ble tVorld ? For 1 fuppofc your Lordfhip means by almofl difearding out of 
the reajonable World, fomething that is blameable, for it feems not to be in- 
ferred for a Commendation ; and yet 1 think he deferves no Blame, who 
owns the having imperfect, inadequate, obfeure Ideas, where he lias no bet- 
ter : however, if it be inferr’d from thence, that cither he almofl excludes thofc 
Things out of Being, or out of rational Difeourfe, if that be meant by the 
reafonable World i for the firft of thefe will not hold, bccaufe the Being of 
Things in the World depends not on our Ideas : The latter indeed is true, 
in fomc degree, but is no Fault ; for it is certain, tliat where we have im- 
perfcfir, inadequate, confus’d, obfeure Ideas, we cannot difeourfe and reafon 
about thofc things fo well, fully and clearly, as if we had perfedf, adequate, 
clear and diftinft Ideas. 

Your Lordlhip, 1 muft own, with great Reafon, takes notice that I pa- 
r allot d more than once, our Idea of Subftance, with the Indian Philofophet’s 
He-knew*not-what, which fupported the Tortoife, &c. 

This ReTCtition is, I confefs, a Fault in exaft Writing : But I having 
acknowledg’d and excus’d it in thefe Words in my Preface ; “lam not ig- 
“ norant bow little I herein confult my own Reputation, when I know- 
“ ingly let my Effay go with a Fault fo apt to difgiift the moft fnduiom, 
who are always the niceft Readers. And there further add. That 1 did not 
“ publilh my Effay for fuch great Mafters of Knowledge as your Lordfhip ; 
" but fitted it for Men of my own Si/e, to whom Repetitions might be 
foraetimes ufcful.” It would not therefore have been befides your Lord- 
Ihip’s Generofity (who were not intended to be provok’d by this Repeti- 
tion) to pafs’d by fuch a Fault as this, in one who pretends not be- 
yond the lower Rank of Writers. But I fee your Lordlhip would have me 
exa& and without any Faults ; and I wifli I could be fo, the better to deferve 
your Lordlhip’s Approbation. 

My faying, That when we talk of Subftance, we talk like Children, who 
“ being ask’d a Queftion about fomething which they know not, readily 
“ give this fatisfaftory Anfwcr, That it is fomething your Lordlhip feems 
mightily to lay to Heart, in thefe Words that follow. 

If this be the Truth of the Cafe, we mnfl flill talk like Children, and I know 
mot how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a rational Idea of Subftance, 
we can have no Principle of Certainty to go upon in this Delate. 

If your Lordlhip has any better and diftinfter Idea of Subftance than mine 
is, which I have given an account of, your Lordlhip is not at all concern’d 
in what 1 hatx there faid. But thofc whofe Idea of Snbftancc, whether a ra~ 
tional or not rational Idea, is like mine, fomething they know not what, muft 
in that, with me, talk like Children, when they fpeak g£. fomething they 
know not what* For a Philofophet that fays. That ^ich reports Accidents 
is fmsthing he kno\^.j not what j and a Country-man that Hiys, The Foun- 
/ dacion 
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dation of rhc great Church at Raylem, is fupportcd by fomething he kiibws not 
wlut ; ai,d a Child that ftands in the Dark upon his Mother’s and fays he 

Itands upon fomethiug hc-knows-uot-wlut, in this refpedt talk all Three alike. But 
it lire Country-man knows, that the Foundation ot the Church at Harlem is fup- 
ported by a Rock, as the Houfes about Bujtol 3 .rc ; or by Gravel, as the Houfes 
about arc ,• or by wooden Piles, as the Houfcs'in Am(k dam arc ; it is 

plain, that tlicn, having a clear and diftiniit Idea of the thing that fupporcs the 
Clmrch, he does not talk of this matter as a Child ; nor will he of the (uppeTt of 
Acciuent'-, when he has a clearer and more dillmdt Idea of it, than tlut it is 
barely fomithivg. Hut as long ac we think like Children, in Cafes where our Ideas 
are no clearer, nor didintter than their’s, 1 agree with your Lordihip, ‘That I 
Lwiv act htj-x u Ufa he umeJxJ. bur that we miilf talk like them. 

Your L 'tctlliifds iie,\r Paiagraph begins thus : I do not (av, ‘That uv can have a p 
liar Idea di •''ahjiitnu, c/flar hy htifitioa or Rcfie'lain ; hiitjrumhemelargiiL\ That ’ 
r/j/i /I a vt‘, V lalii’jiueal d/jlrihuttou cj the Ideas nea'JJasy to Re foil. 

Your Loro 111 ip Here argues againlf a Propofition that 1 know no body that holds: 

1 am lure tiie Author of T he lilja\ oj Humane Uadcrftaadnig never thoughr, nor in 
that i.fay I’.atii an) where laid. That the Ideas that come into the Mind by Sen- 
Jation and R( fit chert, a\c all the hhas that Are iieu'fary to Reajun, or that Reafon it 
cxeicis’d about ; lor then he mull have laid by all the Ideas of limple and mix’d 
Modes and Relations, and the complex Ideas of the Species of Subllances, about 
waich he has Ipcnr fo many Chapters and muft have deny’d that thefe complex 
Ideas are the Objects of Mens Tlioughts or Rcafoning.s, wliich he is fat enough 
from. All that he has ("aid about Seujation and RejlcHion is, Thar all ov.r /imple 
Ideas arc receiv’d by them, and that thele fimple Ideas are the Foundat'on ot all 
our Knowledge, for as much as all our complex, relative, and general Ideas arc 
made by the Mind, abllradtmg, enlarging, comparing, compounding and rcl'er- 
ring, (jc. thefe limple Ideas, and their levcral Combinations, one to another, 
whereby complex and genera! Ideas ate formed of Modes, Relations, and the (c- 
veral Species of Subllances, all which arc made ufe of by Reafon.^ as well as the 
otlier Faculties of the Mind. 

1 therefore a :ice with your Lordflrip, Thar the Ideas of Senfation or Rcflcfti- 
on IS a very ntfiijjictetit diflrthtittcii of the Ideas yutejjary to Reajo/t. Only' my Agreement 
with ) our Lorcilhip had been more intire to tiie whole Sentence, if y our Lordihip 
had rather fuid ILas made ule of bv Reafon ; becaiifc I do not well know what is 
meant by Ideas netiflar} to Rcajut. For Reafon being a Facultv of the Mind, no- 
thing, in my poor Opinion, can properly be laid robe t/cteffaryio tlia: Faculty, 
but wiiar is requir’d to its being- As nothing is necellury to Sight in a Man, but 
luch a Coiiliituiion of the Body and Organ, rliat a Man may have the power of 
Seeing ; fo I lubtnic ir to your Lordfliip, whether any thing can properly be faid 
to be mtefju,y to Reafon in a jMaii, btir fiich a Confliturion of Body or Mind, or 
both, as may give him tlic Po \'er of Reafoning. Indeed fuch a particular fort of 
Objects or lallrumcnts miy be fomcrimes faid necdl'ary to the Lye, but that is 
never laid m reference to the Faculty of Seeing, but in reference to Idme particular 
end of S-eing ; and ciicn a Microlcope, and a Mire may be necelfary to the Eye, 
if the End propos’d be to know the Shape and Parts of that Animal. And lo if a 
Man would realoii about tlien the leieaof hithflauce is neceflary to In's 

Reafon : But yet I doubt not but that many a Rational Creature has been, ivho, 
in all nis Lite, never bethought himfelf of any neccITiiy liis Realon had of an Idea 


of Subllance. 

Your Lorddiip’s next Words arc ; Tor beftdes thefe, there mnjl he fomc general Ideas p 
xohith the Maid doth form, not hy mere comparing thofe Ideas it has got front Senje or Reflt- 
clion ; but hy forming dijlintd generiil Motions oj ‘Things from pa, titular Idtih. 

Here, again, 1 perfectly agree witii your Lordihip, that belides the par- 
ticular Ideas receiv’d bom Sciifacion and Rellcclion, the Mind fornu general 
Ideas, not by me,e umparing thoje Ideas it has g/ t by Sei fation and Rcflc'chou j for 
tliis 1 do not remember I ever faid. But this 1 fa\ , “ Ideas become general, g , , 

Vol. 1. Vy a “ by ” 
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by Tcparating from them the Circumftances of Time and Place, and any other 
“ Ideab that may determine them to this or that particular Exiftence. By tliis 
“ way of Abftradion they arc made, elyr.” And to the fame piirpofe I explain my 
fclf in another place. 

Your Lordfliip fays, 'fhe Mmd fo-nm general IdeaSy hy fo-, mnig goieial Nition^ 0 / 
"Things from partiailar Jd.au And I fay, “ The Mind forms general Ideas, by 
“ abltrafting from particular ones.” So that there is no diherence that 1 pcrccire 
between us in this Matter, but only a little in Expreflion. 

It follows. And among theje general Nutinin, or rational Ideas, Snbfiauu- i\ one of the 
firfi ; l/etauje tue find, that U'c can have no true Conceptions of any Modes or AccuLuts 
(no matter which) hut we muji lohliivc a Subllratum, or Suhjetl uhetecn they an-. 
Since it li a Repiivnamy to our f>fi. Cunccptnms of Things, that Ahdes or Accidents jhould 
ftibfifi by thcinjcL'cs ; and thc,ejoie the rational Idea of Subftanic, ts one of the fi,fi and 
mofl natural Ideas at our Minds. 

Whether tfe general Id.a of Subflancc be one of the firfi or mofl natural Ideas in 
our Mtihh, 1 will not dif|Hite with your Lordfliip, as not being, I think, very ma* 
tcrial to the matter in hand. But as to the Idea of Sublfance, what it is, and 
how we come by it, your Lordlhip fays, Jt is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of 
'Things, that Modes and Accidents Jhould fubfifi by themjelves ; and therefore we mtifl con- 
ceive a Subllratum wherein they ai e. 

And, 1 fay, “ Bccaufe wc cannot coi.ccivc how limplc Ideas of fcniible Qiia- 
‘‘ lities fliould fublift alone, or one in another, wc I'uppcfc then cxifting in and 
“ fupported by fome common Subject.” VV^hich 1, with ) our Lordlhip, call alfo 
Subftratum. 

What now can be more confonant to it fclf, than wdiat your Lordfliip and I 
have faid in thefc two Pallages is confonant to one another ? Wiicrcupon, my 
Lord, give me leave, I bcfeech you, to boafl to the World, That what I have 
faid concerning our general Idea of Subftance, and the way how we come by ir, 
has the Honour to be confirm’d by your Lord/liip’s Authority. And that horn 
hence I may be lure the faying, That the general Idea wc have of S bllancc is, 
that it is a Subflratum or Support to Modes or Accidents, wherein th -y do fub' 
lift : and that the Mind forms it, bccaufc it cannot conceive liow' they fliould fub- 
fifi of rhemfelves, has no Objection in it againll the Trinity ; for then your Lord- 
fliip would not, I know, be of that Ojunion, nor own it in a Ciiaptcr wlicic 
you are anfwering Objedions againll the Trinity, however my Words, wiiicli 
amount to no more, have been (I know not how) broiighc into tliat Chapter : 
Tho’ what they have to do there, 1 mull confefs to your Lordfliip, I do not yet 
fee. 

In the next Words your Lordfliip fays. But xcca.c flu'/ told. That our Uaderfland- 
ingsean have no other IdcM, but cither fs urn Senjationor Rejieclam. 

The Words of that Sedion your Lordfliip quotes, arc thefe ; “ The Undcr- 
“ flatiding fecm.s to me, not to have the lealf glimmering of any Ideas, winch 
“ it doth not receive from one of thefe two. K\ternal Objeds fuinifh the Mind 
“ with the Ideas of fcniible Qualities, which are all thole diflcreiit Perceptions 
“ they produce in us : And the Mind furniflics the IJndcrllanding with Ideas of 
“ its own Operations. Thefe, when wc have taken a full Survey of riiem, and 
“ their fcvcral Modes, and the Compofitions made out of them, we fhall find to 
“ contain all our whole Stock of Ideas ; and that wc have nothing in our Minds 
“ which did not come in one of thole two ways. Let any one examine his own 
“ Thoughts, and thorowly fcarch into his Uiiderflandiiig, and then let him tell 
“ me, whether all the original Ideas he has tlurc, are any other than of the Ob- 
“ }ccts of his Senfes, or of the Operations of his Mind, confider’d as Objeds of 
" his Refledion : And how great a Mafs of Knowledge foever he imagines to 
“ be lodg’d there, he w'ill, upon taking a flrict View, fee, that he has not any 
“ Idea in his Mind but what one of thefe two have imprinted, tho’, perhaps, 
“ with infinite variety compounded and inlargcd by liie Undcrllandiug, as we 
“ fliall fee hereafter.” 

Tliefc Words feem to me to figmfy fomething duferenr from what yonr 
Lordfliip has cited out of them ; and if they do nor, were Bitci.dcd, 1 am 

fure. 
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ftirc, tiy me, to flgnity all thofe complex Ideas of Modes, Relations and Speci- 
fick Siibllanccs ; which iiow the Mind it fclf forms outoflimple Ideas, I have 
(hewn in the following part of my Book, and intended to refer to it by tliefc 
Words, “ As we fliail fee hereafter,” with which I dofc that Paragraph. But 
if by Ideas your Lordflu]) fignifies /?/>f/;/e IdccUy in tlic Words )'ou havx- fet down, 

1 grant then they contain my Senfe, viz.. That mtr Under fi.iudiiigs laii have (t. e. in 
tlic Tiatiiral cxercifc of our hacultics) no other fitnple Ideiis, Out either front Setjatioit 
er Refletiion. 

^ (.nir Lordfnip goc"^ C'li • yl,id are flill tvll j that harin ihnHy ha the Exicl.’crtcy 

(if Mankind above Brutes, ‘lhai thcji cannot cibflraH and inla,ge Idecit, as Men d\>. 

Had yoiii LoidOiip doi.ejjic tlic Favour to liavc quoted the Piacc in ray Book, 
from whence you had taken tlicfe Words, I (hoiiJd not have been at a lofs where 
to find them. Thole in my Book, which I can remember any where come nearell 
totl’.em, run thnv. 

“■ This 1 think, I may be pofitivc in, that the power of abflrading is nocat p ^ ,j> 

“ all in Brutes ; and that the having of general Ideas, is that which puts a per- ' 

“ fedt ddlindtion betwixt Man and Brutes ; and is an Excellency which the Fa- 
“ culties ol Brutes do by no means attain to.'” 

Tlto’, fpeakmg of the Faculties ol tlic Humane Undernanding, I took occafion, 
by the bye, to conjcdlurc how tar Brutes partook with Men in any of the iiuel- 
lectual Faculties ; yet it never enter’d into my Tiunights, on that occ.alion, to 
compare the utmoft Perfedtions of Humane Nature with that of Brutes, and 
therefore was far from faying, Herein thiefiy Itct the Exieiltncy of Mankind aheve 
Biitlei, that thefe eamiet ahjlratl and inUngc their Idea*, as Men do. For it feems to 
me an Abfurdity 1 would not willingly be guilty of^ to fay. That the Excellency of 
Aiankind lies chiefly, or any ways in this, that Brutes cannot abJiruB. Vot Buttes 
being not able to do any thing, cannot be any Excellency of Mankind. Tiie Ability 
of Mankind docs not lie in the fmpoteney or Dilabilitics of B) utes. If your Lord- 
Ihip had charg’d me to have faid, That hciem lies one Excellency of Mankind above 
Buites, VIZ.. That Men can, and Brutes cannot abftrad ; 1 mull have own’d it to 
be my Senfe : But what 1 ought to fay, to what your I.ordfhip approved or dif- 
approv’d of in it, I ftiall better undcrfland, when I know to what purpofc your 
Loidihipwas pleas’d to cite ic. 

Tlic immediately following Paragraph run-s thus : But how comes the genoal Idea p i-g. 

(f hulilaue to be fram'd in our Minds } Is this by “ abRra<aing and inlargiiig limplc 
“ Ideas ? No, “ But it is by a Complication of many limple Ideas together :B. i. c. 53 
“ Bccaufe not imagining how thefe limplc Ideas can (ublift by themfelyes, wc '• 

“ aecullom our feives to luppofc fomc Sabjlrattim wherein they do fubllll, and 
“ from wlieiice they do lelulr, which therclotc we call Siibllancc.” And is this 
all indeed, that /' to be faid /<■<■ the In mg of Subflaiuc, “ That wc accullom Olir Ich'CS 
“ to fiippofe a da/yhe/ww ” Is tluii Cnflnm grounded apn; ruw Realon, or not I IJ 
not, I hi a Aii-idents or Modes iiiifl jubffl of the mjelu 1, iia.l tlujc finipk Ideas need no 'Jor~ 
tvijeto fapport them : J'ur ftgu.es and Colours, dre. zeould do well enough if thenfehe^, 
but I O' Ionic Janaes Mn hau.' uu if hon'd themlelvcs to. 

Herein \ our Lordliiip feems to charge me with two I'aults ; One, tliar I m.ikc 
the al Idut of Siibjiance to be fram’d, not by abjlsaBng and enhngn.g ftntple Ideas, 
but b) a Complication of many Jimple Ideas together : The other, as if 1 had laid. The 
being of Subflitnce had no other foundation but the f ancics of Men. 

As to the Hill of thefe, 1 beg leave to remind jour Lordihip, tliat 1 lay in 
more places than one, and particularly thofe above quoted, where ex prof effo I 
treat of Abhradion and general Ideas, that they are al! made by abftrading ; and 
therefore could not be underllood to mean, that tliat of Snlflance was made any 
other way j however my Pen mighr have flip’d, or the negligence of F.xprcflion, 
where I might have lomctliing clfc than the general Idea of Subuance in view, 
might make me Icem to fay fo. 

That 1 was not fpcaking of the general Idea of i^yW in the Pallagc your 
Lordfliip quotes, is nianiiclf from the Tuie ot char Chapter, which is, Oj the 
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Complex Ideas oj Subfiames. And the firft Seftion of it, which your Lordlhip circs 
for tiiofc Words you have fet down, ftands thus : 

“ The Mind being, as I have declar’d, furnifird with a great number of the 
“ /imple Ideas conveyed in by the Senfes, as they arc found in exterior things* 
“ or by Reflexions on its own Operations, takes notice alfo, that a certain num- 
“ ber of thefe Ample Ideas go conftantly together ; which being prefumed to be- 
“ long to one thing, and Words being fiiited to common Apprehenfion, and made 
“ ufc of for quick Difpatch, are call’d, fo united in one Subjeft, by one Name ; 
“ which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and confider as one 

Ample Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many Ideas together : Becaufe, 
‘‘ asl have faid, not imagining how thefe Ample Ideas can fublifl by themfelvcs, 
“ we accuftom our felves to fuppolc fomc wherein they do lubAfl, and 

“ from which they dorefult 3 which therefore we call Subfianee!' 

In which words, I do notobferve any that deny the^mW Idea of Subflaiice to 
be made by AbftraXion ; nor any that fay, it is made by a Complication of many 
ftmple Idt'iii togetbe-,. But fpeaking in that place of the Ideas of diflinX Subflan- 
ces, fuchasMan, Horfe, Gold, C7't. 1 fay they arc made up of certain Combina- 
tions of Ample Ideas ; which Combinations are look’d upon, each of them, as 
one Ample Idea, tho’ they arc many ; and we call it by one Name of Subfiance, 
tho’ made up of Modes, from the cuflom of fuppoAng a Subfiratum, wherein that 
Combination does fubAft. So that in this Paragraph 1 only give an account of 
the Idea of diftinX Subftances, fuch as Oak, Elephant, Iron, &.C. how, tho’ they 
are made up of diflinX Complications of Modes, yet they are look’d on as one 
Idea, call’d by one Name, as making diftinX forts of Sublfances. 

Bat tliat my Notion o( Subfiance in general is quite diftcrcnt from thefe, and has 
no fuel) Combination of Ample Ideat in it, is evident from the immediate follow- 
ing words, where I fay, “ The Idea of pure Subftance in general, is only a SupiioA- 
“ lion of we know not what Support of fuch Qualities as arc capable of produ- 
“ cing Ample Ideas in us.” And thefe two I plainly diftinguifli all along, parti- 
cularly where 1 fay, “ Whatever therefore be the fecret and abfira'J Nature of 
■ “ Subftance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular diftinX Subftances, 
“ are nothing but fevcral Combinations of Ample Ideas, co-exifling in fuch, tho’ 
“ unknown, caufe of their Union, as makes the whole fubAft of it felf.” 

The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the Being of Suhflance to be 
doubtful, or render’d it fo by the imperfeX and ill grounded Idea I have given of 
it. To which I be g leave to fay, That I ground not the but the of 

Subftance, on our acculloming our felves to fuppofe fomc Subllratum ; for ’tis of 
the Idea alone 1 fpeak there, and not of the Being of Subjlnme. And having every 
where affirm’d and built upon it, That a A'lan 15 a Subftance ; 1 cannot be fup- 
pos’d to qtieftion or doubt of the Being of Subftance, till I can queftion or doubt of 
my own &ing. Further I fay, “ Senfation convinces us that there are folid cx- 
“ tended Subftances ; and RefleXion, that there are thinking ones.” So that I 
think the Being of Subftance is not ihaken by what I have faid : And if the Idea of 
it fliould be, yet (tlic Being of things depending not on our Idea\) the Being of Sub- 
ftance, would not be at all Ihaken by my faying. We had but an obfeure impcr- 
feX Idea of it, and that that Idea came from our accufloming our felves to fuppofe 
fomc Subfiratum ; or indeed if 1 fhould fay. We had no Idea of Subftance at all. 
For a great many things may be and arc granted to have a Being, and be in Na- 
ture, of which we have no Ideas. For example j It cannot be doubted but there 
arc diftinX Species of feparare Spirits, of which yet wc have no diftinX Ideas at 
all ; It cannot be queftion’d but Spirits have ways of communicating their 
Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea of it at all. 

The Being then of Subftance being fafe and fecure, notwithftanding any thing 
I have faid, let us fee whether the Idea of it be not fo too. Your Lordihip asks, 
w'ith concern. And is this all indeed that is to be faid for the Being (ifyourLord- 
fliip pleafe, let it be the Idea) of Subftance, that we accuftom our felves to lup- 
pole a Subfiratum I h that Ciiftom grounded upon true Reafon, or no ? I have faid, 
that it is grounded upon this, “ That we cannot conceive how Ample Ideas of 

' “ fcnAblc 
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‘‘ fcnfiWe Qualities fliould fubfift alone, and therelore wc fiippolc them to 
“ cxill in, and to be fupported by fome common Subject, which Support wc 
“ denote by the name Subftame” Which I think is a true Reafon, bccaufe it is 
the fame your Lordihip grounds the Suppolition of a Subflratum on, in this very 
Paae ; even on the Repugnancy to our Conceptiom, that Mntes and Accidents jboutd 
(nbjift by thentfehes- So chat I have the good luck here again to agree with 
yoiir Lordfhip : And confequently conclude, I have your Approbation in this. 

That thz Subflrattm to Modes or Accidents, which is our /dw of Subftance in 
general, is founded in this, “ That wc cannot concene how Modes or Accidents 
can fubfift by thcmfelvcs.” 

The Words next following, are: If it be grounded upon plain and evident Rea-V. 137- 
/'«, then we muft allow an Idea of Subfiance, which comet not in by Senfation or Re- 
fleHion ; and fo we may bo certain of fomething which we have not, by thofe Ideas, 

'riicfe Words of your Lordfhip ’s contain nothing as 1 fee in them, againft 
me : for I never faid, that the general Idea of Subfiance comes in by Senfation and 
Rtfleftion ; or, that it is a fimple Idea of Senfation or Reflc< 5 tion, tho’ it be 
ultimately founded in them : for it is a complex Idea, made up of the general 
Idea of Something, or Being, with the Relation of a Support to Accidents. For 
general Ideas come not into the Mind by Senfation or Refle&ion, but are the 
Creatures or Inventions of the Underftanding, as, I think, I have (hewn ; and 
alfo, how the Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has got by Senfation and 
Reliedion : And as to the Ideas of Relation, how the Mind forms them, and B. 3. c. 3- 
how they arc deriv’d from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senfation and 
Reliedion, I have likcwifc flicwn. 

Rut that I may not be miftaken what I mean, when Ifpeak of Ideas of Sen- 1. c. jj. 
fation and Refledion, as the Materials of all our Knowledge ; give me leave, my ^ ’*• 

Lord, to let down here a place or two out of my Book, to explain my fcif; as, “ 

I thus fpeakot Ideas of Senfation and Refledion. 

“ Thar thefe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their fcveral 
*' Mode-.-, and the Compolitions made out of them, we lhall find to contain all 
“ our whole Stock of Ideas ; and wc have nothing in out Minds, which did 
“ not come in one of thefe two ways.” This Thought, in another place, I 
exprefs thus : 

Thefe limple Ideas, the Materials of all our Knowledge, arc fuggefted and®- 
“ furnifli’d to the Mind only by thofe two ways above-mention’d, viz. Sen- 
“ fation and Refledion.” And again. _ r 

“ Thefe are the moft confiderable of thofe fimple /deur which the Mind has,®’*- 
“ and out of which is made all its other Knowledge : all which it receives by the 
“ two fore- mention’d ways of Scnlation and Refledion.” And, 

“ Thus I have, in a (hort Draught, given a View of our original /dwr, from®- c. *i. 
“ whence all the reft are deriv’d, and of which they are made up.” 

This, and the like faid in others places, is what I have thought concerning 
Ideas of Senfation and Refledion, as the Foundation and Materials of all our 
Ideas, and confequently of all our Knowledge. I have fet down thefe Parcicu- 
lars out of my Book, that the Reader having a full view of my Opinion herein, 
may the better fee what in it is liable to your Lordfliip’s Reprehenfion. For 
that your Lordfliip is not very well fatisly’d with it, appears not only by the 
Words under conlideration, but by thefe alfo : But we arefiiH told. That our Un~ * 3 ®- 
derfiandmg can have no other Ideas, but either from henfation or RefleHion. And, 

Let us fuppffi ^his Principle to be truCy *That the Jimple Ideas y by Senfation or RefieSliony P. 140. 
are the foie Matter and Foundation oj all our Reafoning. « j . 

Your Lordfliip’s Argument, in the Paflage we arc upon, fta^s thus : If the 
general Idea of Subfiance be grounded upon plain and mident Reafon, then we mufl 
aBow an Idea of Subfiance, which comes not in by Senfation or Refledion. This is a 
Confcquencc which, with Submillion, 1 think will not hold, becaufe it is founded 
upon a Suppolition which, I think, will not hold, viz. That Reajon and Ideas 
are inconfiftcnc ; for if that Suppolition be not true, then general Idea of 
Subftance may be grounded on plain and evident Reafon : and yet it will not follow 
from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on and deriv’d from Ideas which 
come in by Senfatiof^r Refieliitm, and fo cannot be faid to come in by Senfation ot 
Rebellion. 
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To explain my fclf, and dear my Mcanint; ir. rliis Maitcr : All the /foij ot 
all the fenfibic Qualities of a Cherry come uico my Mind b) Senfarion ; the 
Jdcas of Perceivings "thinkings Renfoimig, Kttoxv!„gs Ac. C(..mc into m3' Mitul by 
Rebellion : The Ideas oi thefc Qiiahncs and Actions, or Powcis, arc perceiv’d 
by the Mind, to be by thetnfelvcs nicoidillcm witli L.xiftcncc i or, as your Loid- 
fhip well exprefles ir, M^e find that xw (.in Live >:o tiue Conception vj any Model or 
Accident'!, but we mufl conceive a SaUlirat inn or Subjeil, wherein they are; i. e. 
Tliat they cannot cxift or fnblUt ot themlclrcs. Hence the Mind peiccivcs 
their necefl'ary Conneftion with Inlicrcncc or being fupported ; which being a re- 
lative Idea fuperadded to tlie red Colon, - in aClierry, or to 'Thinking in a Man, the 
M ind frames tile correlative of a Support. Tor I never deny ’d, That the 
Mind could frame to it fclf IJear of Relation, but have flicw’d the quite con- 
trary in my Chapters about Relntton. Bat bccaufc a Relation cannot be founded 
in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and the thing here related as a Suppor- 
ter ora Atpport, IS not reprefenred to the Mind by any dear and diflind Idea ; 
therefore Uic oblcarc, indiftind, vague Idea of Thing or Semetbing, is all that is 
left to be the pofitive Idea, which has tiic relation ot a Support or Subjlratum to 
Modes or Accidents ; and that general indetermin’d Idea of Samething, is, by 
the abftradiop. of the Mind, deriv’d alfo from the fimplc Ideas of Sen^tion and 
Reflcdior. ; And thus the Mind, from the politive limple Ideas got by Seulation 
or ReHciuon, comes to the general relative Idea of Subfiame ; which, without 
thefc poiiiive limple Ideas, it would never have. 

This your Lordfiiip (.vithour giving by Retail all the particular Steps of the 
Mind in rhi.s Bu(inefs) has well exprefs’d in this more familiar way. 

I! 'e find we can have no true Conception of any Modes or Accidents, but we mufl conceive 
a Siibitratum or Subjeci wherein they are ; finie it i> a Repugnancy to our Conceptions oj 
Things, that Modes or Accidents jhouldfubfifl by themjelves. 

Hence your Lordfiiip calls it the rational Idea of Subfiances : And fays, I giant 
th.n by Senfation and Refection we come to kuoxv the Powers and Properties of things > but 
our Rcafon is fatisfied that there mttfl be fomethiag beyond thefe, btcuufe it is impojjibk 
that theyfsould fubfft by themfelves. So that if this be that which your Lordfiiip 
means by the rational Idea of Subfance, I fee nothing there is in it againfl what I 
have faid, that it is founded 011 fimple Ideas of Senfation or Reflection, and that 
it is a very obfeure Idea. 

Your Lordlhip’s Conclufion from your foregoing Words, i-s; And fo we may be 
certain of fame things which xve have not by thofe Ideas : which is a Propoficiou, 
whofc precife meaning your Lordfiiip will forgive me, if I profefs, as ir fiar-d.s 
there, I do not uiidcrfland. For it is uncertain to me, whether your Lordfiiip 
means. We may certainly know the Exificnce of fomething whieli we liavc not 
by thofe Ideas ; or certainly know the diftiiiA Properties of fomething which we 
hive not by thofe Ideas -, or certainly know the Truth of fomc Propolition ■u/mA 
we have not by thofe Ideas : for to be certain of fomething, may fignify either of thefc. 
But in which foever of thefc it be meant, I do not fee how I am concern’d in 
it. 

Your Lordfliip’s next Paragraph is asfollowcth : 

“ The Idea of Subflance, we are told again, is nothing but the fuppofed, but 
“ unknown Support of thofe Qualities we find cxifling, which we imagine can- 
“ not fubfift fine re fubftante ; which, according to the true Import of the Word, 
“ is in plain Englijh ftanding under or upholding.” But very little weight is to be 
laid upon a bare Grammatical Etymology, when the IVord is ufed in another Senfe by the 
befl Authors, fuch as Cicero and Quintilian ; who take Subfiance for the fame as 
Effence, as YiWi hath prcni d ; and fo the Greek Word imports: But Boet[\x% in 
tranflating Ariftotle'x Predicaments, rather chafe the word Subflance, as more proper 
to exprefs a compound Being, and referv'd Eflence for what was more fimple and imma- 
terial- And in this fenfe, Subflance was not apply d to God, but only Efi'cnce, as St. 
Auguftine 

Your Lordfiiip here feeiAs to diflike my taking notice. That the Derivation 
of the Word Subflance favours the Idea we have of it : And your Lordfiiip tells 
me, "That very little weight is to h laid on a bare Grammatical Etymology. Tho' 
little weight were to be laid on it, if there were nothing elf^ to be faid for it ; 
yet when it is brought to confirm an Idea which your Lordflut. allows of, nay, 

calls 
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Lkj, and fays is founded in pvhknt Rtafon, I do not fee what 
your Lordfliip had to blame in it. For iho’ Cicero and ^uittiltan take Subflauthi 
for the fame with EJfcnce, as your Lordfhip fays ; or for Riches and Eftatc, as 1 
think they alfo do; yet 1 iuppofc it will be true, x.\ut Subfiantia is deriv’d d 
Stihjlando, and tlut that fliews the original imj'oiit.f the word. For, My Lord, 

1 have been long of Opinion, as may be fecn in mv Book, tlut if we knew rlic 
Original of all tlie Words we meet with, we flionld thereby be very much help’ti 
to know the Ideas they were firlt apply ’d to, ar.d made to" Hand for ; and there- 
fore Imuft beg your Lordfliip to cxcufc this Conceit of mine, this Etpmlujctl 
Obfervation, cfpecially fince it hath nothing in it againftthe Truch, noragainit 
your Lordlliip’s Idea of Subjlniue. 

But your Lordfliip oppofes to this Etymology, the ufe of cite Word Siib/laiKc 
by the b''(l Ainlms in another Sciije; and thereupon give the World a learned Ac- 
count of the ufe ot the Word Snbflance, in a Senfe wJi. rein it is not taken for the 
Sulrfltiitum oi Accidents: However, I think it a fufficienr Jufliheation of my felt 
to your Lordfliip, that I ufe it in the fame Sciifc your Loidfliip does, and tliac 
your I.ordflup thinks not fit to govern your I'elf by tiiofe Autlioritics ; for then 
your Lordfhip could not apply the Word Subfi.iuce to God, as Bacthitis did not, 
and as your Lordfliip has prov’d out of Augujitni, that it was not apply’d. 
Tlio’ 1 guefs ’tis the Confidcration of Subflaiuc, as it is apply’d to God, that 
brings it into your Lordfliip’s prcfctit Difcourfc. But if your Lordfliip and 1 (if 
waliont Prefumption 1 may join my fclf wicli you) have in the ufe of the Word 
biiiiftanic, quitted tlie Example of the beft Author u 1 think the Authoritv of the 
Sdhviols, which has a long time been allow’d in PJiilofophicaJ Terms, will bear 
us out in this matter. 

In tlie remairting part of this Paragraph it follows: But aite-.w arch the Anwar P. 
o/Sub!tancc md Elfcnce irof picw'Jtuoufh ufed, •a.ith yejpe'clto God and hn Cicutiuo ; 
and do imply, that 'whnh maLa the real Being, as dilimguijh’d jtom Modes and Iho- 
prrtiis. And fo the Subilancc and hfleiicc o/ a Man are the fame ; not being taken joi 
the individual Siibflance, vhnh cannot be uiubi flood vetthont pattisular Alede sand 
Propetties ; but the general istihlia.nec or Nature o/ Alan abjh allly fiont all the Ch- 
(umflauces oj Perfans. 

Here your Lordfliip makes thefe Tfexm^ general Sulftaiuc, Naim e and Kjjenie, 
to llgnify the fame thing ; how properly, 1 lliall not here inquire. Your Loid- 
fliip goes on. 

And I defirc to know, whether anording to t> tie Reafon, that be not a clear \dea of ^ 
Alan ; not oJ Peter, James or Joiui, but i.j a Alan as fuel). 

This, 1 rliink, no body denies ; Nor can any one deny it, wl.o will not lay. 
That the general abftra<!c Idea winch lie has in his Mind of a Sort or Species ot 
Animals that he calls Man, ought not tr> have that general Name A/un applied 
to it : For that is all (as I humbly conceive) whicli tliefe Words of your Loidfiiip 
here amount to. 

This, your Lordfliip fays, is not a nure univa fal Name, or Aluik, or S/gn. V'oiir p 
Lordfhip fays it is an Idea, and every Body mufl giant it to be an Idea ; and 
therefore it is, in my Opinion, fafe enough from being thought .a me,e Name, 
or Aluyk, or Sign of that Idea. For he mull think very oddly, who takes tiie^t- 
neral Ntme of any Llea, to be the general Idea it felt : It is a mere Alar k or Sign 
of it without doubt, and nothing el(e. Your Lonilbip adds. 

But there ts as clear and difiniB a Conception oj this in our Ahnds, as Wt tan /wue p 
from any fuch fimple Ideas as are conveyed by our Senfes. 

If your Lordfliip means by this, (as the Words feem to me to import) that 
wc have a.s clear and diflind; an Idea of the general Subjiance, or Nature, or Ej- 
fence of the Species A&k, as we have of the particular Colour and Figure ot a 
Man when we look on him, or of his Voice when we hear him fpeak, 1 mult 
crave leave to dilTent from your Lordfliip. Becaufe the Idea wc have of tlx 
Subftance, wherein the Properties of a Man do inhere, is a very obfeurc Idea ■ 
So in that part, our general Idea of Mem is obfeure and confufed : As alio, how 
that Subllancc is differently modify ’d in the different Species of Creatures, fo as 
to have different Properties and Powers whereby they are diftinguifh’d, th.u 
alfo wc have ^ry obfeure, or rather no diftinft Ideas of at all. But there is 
no Obfeurity/w Confufion at all in the Idea of a Figure that 1 clearly lec, or of 
Vol. I. Z z a 
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a Soiiiul that I diftinftly hear; and fuch are, or may be, the tHrc itrc 
conveyed in by Scnfacion or Rcfkdion. It follow's : 
p. J do HOt deny t\r'Xt. the D.ftinitioii of pa,tiuilar Sulflauces, is bythefeveral Modes 

asd l*Kfc-ytks of tkw, (xvLiJs tlje\ may call a Cowpluaiioii o) fimpk Ideas if they pkafe) 
hit I do iiffert, Lhat the general Idea tvhich relates to the L.lfcnce, -eoithout t/te/e, is fo 
i/i(l and trite an Idea, that without it the Complicatun of jhnpls Ideas will never give us a 
right Notion oj it. 

Here, 1 th.nk, that your Lordfhip That the general Idea of the real EJ- 

feme (for fo I underftand general Idea whuh i elates to the Effence) without the Modes 
and I’lVpeities, ts a jufl and true Idea. For example : The real Eflence of a 
Tiling, is that internal Ginllitiuion on which the Properties of that Thing 
depend. Now your Lordfhip feetns to roe to acknowledge, that that internal 
2>(5. Conflinition or Eflence we cannot know; for jour Lordfiiip fays, T'hat from the 
Powers and Pioperties of Thing\ which ate knowahle hy K.f, we mas know as much of the 
inti’ihal EJfiiiie of filings, as thefe Powers and Properties difcovcr. That is Un- 
qiiclhoiub y fo , but if thofc Powers and Properties difeover no more of thofc 
internal Effciiccs, but that there are internal Effeiiees, we fhall know only that 
tlicic are /wen/i// Effemes, but fliall have no Idea or Conception at all of what 
tnevare; as your Lordfliip feems to confefs in the next Words of the fame 
'.isoth page, where you add ; 1 do not fay, that we can know all Efjences of filings 
aL.Le, nor that we can attain to aperfcEl Underjlatnling of all that belong to them ; but 
ij tw iun know fomtich, as that these are certain Beingj in the I Vo, Id, endued with fuch 
dflinti Powers and Properties, zehat is it we complath of the want of I Wherein jour 
Lordfiiip feems to terminate our Knowledge of thofc internal ElTenccs in this, 
fhat tlieie a,c leitaiii Be.uv,$ indued with dfbidl Powers and Properties. But what 
rliefe Beings, tlKl'e inteuial Efeines arc, tliat wc have no diflinPt Conceptions of ; 
a,,. as your Lordfiiip confefies yet plainer a little alter, in thefe Words : For iiltho' 
weeanmt comprehend theinternal Frame and Con flitut mi of thuigs. So that we having, 
as is confelx’d, no Idea of what this Efjeuee, i\\\^ iniernal Confi.rution o( Things on 
wliich their Properties depend, is ; how can we fay it is any way ajiifi and ts ue 
Idea I But your Lordfiiip faj -s It is fo jiijl and true an Idea, that without it the Con- 
tenij'lation of ftmple Ideas will never give us a right Notion oj it. All the Idea v e liav c 
of it, which is only that there is an internal, rho’ unknown Conftitution of 
Things on which their Properties depend, fimplc Ideas of Seiifation and Reflecti- 
on, and the Contemplation of them have alone help’d us to ; and becaufe they 
can help us no further, that is the Reafon wc Iiavc no pcrfedier Notions of it. 

That which your Lordfiiip feems to me principally to drive at, in this 
and the foregoing Paragraph, is, to ali'ert, TlxsiX. x\\z genes al Subflanee of Man, 
and fo of any other Species, is that which makes the real Being of that 
Species abftradly from the Individuals of that Species. By general Subfiance 
here, I fuppofe, your Lordfhip means the general Idea of Subftance : And 
that which induces me to take the liberty to luppofe fo, is, that I think your 
Lordfliip is here difcourflng of the Idea of Subftance, and how we come by it. 
And it your Lordfliip fhould mean otlierwifc, I raiift take the liberty to deny there 
is any fuch tiling in rerum Natura, as a general Subfiauce that exifls it felt, or 
makes any thing. 

Taking it then for granted that your Lordfiiip fays ; that this is the general 
Idea of Subftance, v/z.. That it is that which makes the real Being of any thing ; 
your Lordfliip fays, fhnt it is as clear and diflinEl a Conception m our Minds, as we 
can have fom any fuch fimple Ideas as are convey’d by our Senfes. Here I muft crave 
leave to diflent from your Lordlbip. Your Lordfliip fays in the former part of 
this Page, fhat Subftance and Ejfence do imply that which makes the real Being. Now 
what I befeech your Lordfliip, do thefe Words lhat which, here figuify more 
than fomething ? And the Idea exprefs’d by fmething, I am apt to think your 
Lordfliip will not fay is as clear and diftiuH a Conception or Idea in the Mind, as 
the Idea of the red Colour of a Cherry, or the bitter Taftc of Wormwood, or 
the Figure of a Grcle taroughc into the Mind by the Senfes* 


You? 
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Lordfliip farther fays, It makes (whereby, I fuppofe, your Lordfliip 
or is) the real Beings oi difimgutjh’d from Modes and Properties. 

For exS^e, my Lord, ftrip this fuppos’d general lck‘a of a Man or Gold^ of 
all its Modes and Properties, and then tell me whether your Lordihip has as 
clear and diftinft an Idea of what remains, as you have of the Figure of the one,or 
the yellow Colour of the other. I muft confefs the rcmaiimg fvmething to me af- 
fords fo vague, confus’d and obfeure an Idea, that I cannot fay 1 have any diftinft 
Conception of it for barely by being it is not in my Mind dearly di-: 
ftinguilh’d'from the Figure or Voice of a Man, or the Colour or Tafte of a Cher- 
ry, for they ire fomstlsing too. If your Lordfliip has a dear and diftiiift Ilea of 
that fosnethhig, -whuh makes the real Being as diftsnguij}} d jrom alltts Modes and Proper-' 
ties, your Lordfliip muft enjoy tlic privilege of the Sight and clear Ideas you have : 
Nor can you be deny’d them, becaufe 1 have not the like ; the dimnefs of my 
Conceptions muft not pretend to hinder the dearnefs of your Lordlhip’s, any 
more than the want of them in a blind Man can debar your Lordfliip of the dear 
and diftinft Ideas of Colours. The obfeurity I find in my own Mind, when 1 
examine what pofitive, general, Ample Idea of Subflance I have, is ftich as 1 pro- 
fefs, and further than that I cannot go ; But what, and how clear ft is in the 
Underftanding of a Seraphim, or of an elevated Mind, that I cannot determine- 
Your Lordfliip goes on. 

I muft do that right to the ingenious Author of Tht Eflay of Humane Underflanding p. 
(fromwisencethefe Motions are bonowd to ferve other Purpofes than he intended therri) that 
he makes tlse Cafe ^Spiritual and Corporeal Subflances to be alike, as to their Ideas. 
And “ That we have as dear a Notion of a Spirit, as we have of a Body ; the 
“ one being fiippos’d to be the Subftratum to thofc Ample Ideas we have from with- 
“ out, and the other of thofe Operations we And within ourfdves. And that it 
“ is as rational to affirm, there is no Body, becaufe we cannot know its Efl'cnce, 

“ as ’tis call’d, or have no Idea of the Subflance of Matter ; as to fay there is no 
“ Spirit, beeaufc wc know not its Elfence, or have no Idea of a fpiritual Sub- 
fiance.” 

From hence it foSows, that we may be certain that there are both Spiritual and Bodily 
Subflances, altho' we can have no clear and liuiinifi Ideac of them. But ij our Rea- 
Jon depend upon our clear and diftinA hkas, how n this pojjible I We cannot reason with- 
out dear Ideas, and yet wc may be certain without them : Can we be certain without Rea- 
fvii? Or, doth our Rtafon give us tiue Notions vj ‘Ihnigs, without thefe Ideas ? If tt be 
fo, tins new Hypothejis about Reajon muft appcai to be vety unreafonable. 

That which your Lordfliip feems to argue here, is, That we may be certain with- 
out clear and diftintl Ideas. Who yoin Lordfliip here argues againfl, unuer the 
Title of this new Hypotlxjts about Riajoit, 1 contd.s 1 Jo not know. For 1 do not 
remember that I have any where plac’d Ce, taint) only ;« cleat and dijlmll IMa\, but 
in the clear and viAble Connexion of any of oiir lAa^, be tlioll //co what they 
will ; as will appear to any one who will look into B. 4. i. 4. 18. and B. 4. 

C.6. § 3 . of my Elfay, in the latter of winch he will And theic Words : “ Ccr- 
“ tainty of Knowledge is to perceive the agreement or difagrcemciir oi Ideas, as 
“ exprefs’d in any Propolition.” As in the Propofition your Lordfliip mentions, 

v.g. ‘That we maybe certain there are Spiritual and Bodily Subflances ; or, That Bodi- 
ly Subflances do exift, is a Propolition of whole Tuith we may be certain ; and 
fo of Spiritual Subflances. Let us now examine wherein the certainty of thefe 

PropoAtions conAfls. o /• 1 

Firfl, As to the Exiftence of bodily Subflances, I know by my Senfes that 
fomething extended, and folid, and Hgitr’d does exift ; for my Senfes arc the 
utmoft Evidence and Certainty 1 have of the Exiftence oi extended, fohd, 
figur’d Things. Thefe Modes being then known to exift by our Senfes, the 
Exiftence of them (which I cannot conceive can fublift without fomething to 
fupport them) makes me fee the Connexion of thofe Ideas with a Support, 
or, as it is call’d, a Subjed of Inhefion, and fo confcqucnily the Connection 
Vol. I. Z z 2 
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of that Support (which cannot be nothing) with Exiftence. And thus I co^ b]' 
a certainty of the Exiilence of that fotmthing which is a Support of thofe 
Modes, tho’ I have but a very confus’d, loofe, and undetermin’d la>,? rfi figni- 
fy’d by the name Suhftanct. After the fame manner experimenting Tiiinking in 
my felt by the Exiftence of Thought in me, to which fomething that thinks is evident- 
ly and necelfarily conne&ed in my Mind ; I come to be certain that there exifts in 
me fmethittg that thinks, the’ of that fomething which I call Suhfi.mce alfo, 1 have 
but a very obfeure imperfe& Idea. 

Before I go any farther, it is fit I return ray Acknowledgments to ) our Lord- 
fliip, for the good Opinion you are pleas’d here, to exprefs of the Autlior of TIm 
E ffay of Humane Under/iandiHg, and that you do not impute to him the ill Ufe fome 
may have made of his Notions. But he craves leave to fay, that he (hould have 
been better prefetv’d from the hard and finifter Thoughts which fome Men arc 
always ready for, if in what you have here publiCh’d, your Lordfliip had been 
pleas’d to have {hewn where you directed your Difeourfe againA him, and where 
againA others, from p. 354. to p. 262. of your Vindication of the Trinity. For no- 
thing but my Book and my Words being quoted, the World will be apt to think 
that 1 am the Perfon who argue againA the Trinity, and deny My Aeries, again A 
whom your LordAiip direds thofe Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho’ I have 
read them over with great Attention, yet, in many places, I cannot difeern whe- 
ther it be againA me or any body clfe, chat your Lordfbip is arguing. That 
which often makes the difficulty is. That I do not fee how what I fay, does at 
all concern the Controverfy your Lordfbip is engag’d in, and yet 1 alone am quo- 
ted. Your Lordfliip goes on. 

Let m fuppofe this Principle to be true, that the Ample Ideae by Senfation or Rc- 
fledion, are the foie Matter and Foundation of all our Reafoning : 7 mk then how 
vie come to be certain, that there are Spiritual SubAances tn the World, fence we can 
home no clear and diAind Ideas aiacernit^ them ? Can we be certain, without any Foun- 
dation of Reafon ? This is a new fort of Certainty, for which we do not envy the‘,e Pre- 
tenders to Reafon. But methinks, they fhould not at the fame time ojfert the abfolute necef- 
fety of thefe Ideas to our Knowledge, and declare that we may have certain Knowledge with- 
out them. If there be any other Method, they overthrow their own Principle ; t} theie be 
none, hew come they to any certainty that there are both Bodily and Spiritual SubAan- 
ces ? 

This Paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have Certainty with- 
out clear and fftintl Ideas, 1 would flatter my feif is not meant againA me, becaufe 
it oppofes nothing that I have faid ', and fo Aiall not fay any thing to it, bur or.ly 
fet it down to do your Lordfliip right, that the Reader may judge. Tiio’ I cto 
not find how he wiU cafUy over-look me, and think I am not at all conccin’J m 
it, fince my Words alone are quoted in feveral Pages immediately preceding and 
following ; And in the very next Paragraph it is faid, How THET come to know ; 
which word TheyrmB. fignify fome body befides the Author of thrift, annymt My- 
flerioHii and then I think, by the whole Tenor of your Lordlhip’j, Diicourfe, no 
Body will be left but me that can poflibly be taken to be the other : for in the 
fame Paragraph your Lordfliip fays. The fame PERSONS fay, That notwithftandmg 
Their ideas, H U pojfebk for Matter to think. 

I know not what other Perfon fays fo but I ; but if any one docs, I am furc no 
Perfon but 1 fay fo in my Book, which your Lordfbip has quoted for them, vtx,. 
Humane Underjftanding, B. 4. c. 3. This which is a Riddle to me, the more ama- 
zes me, becaufe 1 find it in a Trcatifc of your Lordfbip’s, who fo perfectly under- 
{fands the Rules and Methods of Writing, whether in Controverfy or any other 
way. But this which feems wholly new to me, I {ball better underAand when 
your Lordfliip pleafes to explain it. In the mean time I mention it as an Apolo- 
gy for my felf, if fometimes I miAake your Lordfhip’s Aim, and fomifapply my 
Anfwet. What follows in your Lordfhip’s next Paragraph, is this : 

As to thefe latter (which is my Bufeneft) I muft enfetirejarther, how THET come to 
hum there are fuch ? The anfwer is, by Sclf-Reflcftion on thofe Powers wc find in 
out felves, which cannot come from a mere bodily SubAanec. 7 allow the Reafon 

to 
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but the Queftion I asky is. Hither this Argument be from the clear 
and or not ? We have Idecu in our felves of the fcveral Operations of 

our MintB^firf^nowing, Willing, Confidering, which cannot come from a 
bodily Snljllancc. Very true ; but is all thts contain'd in the (implc Idea of thefe OpC" 
raitions ? IIovs can that be vihen the fame PERSO NS fay, That nonoithftandiug their 
Ideas, it is pojfble for Mut.rei lo thii'.k ? Br it isfaid, That we have the Ideas o( auman 
“ Matter and Tliinking, bur poffibly lhall never be able to know whether any ftandwg, L .4 
" material Being thinks or not; it being impollible for us, by the Contemplation c v 
“ of our o4s\-\ Ideas, without Revelation, to difeover whether Omnipotency hath 
“ not giv^i to lome Sylloins of Matter, fitly difpofed, a Power to perceive or 
“ think. If this be true, then for all that voe can know by our Ideas of Matter and 
Thinking, Matter may have a Vmer of tbinkwg : And if thts bold, then it is impfithle 
to prove a fpn-ttual Subftance m m, from the Idea of Tliinking : For how can we be af~ 
far’d by vur Ideas, that God hath not given fuch a Power of fhinktng to Muttes fodifpos’d 
as our Bodies a) el Efpcaally fince it ts fuid, “ That in refpc 6 t of our Notions, it is 
“ not niucli more remote from our Comprehenfion to conceive that God can, if 
“ he plcafcs, fuper-add to our Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that 
“ he feoiild fuper add to it another Subftance^ with a Faculty of Thiiiking.” 

IVhoeve- ajferts this, can ne^ier prove a fpiiitual Subfiance in us from a Faculty ofThinh 
ing ; becaufe he cannot know horn the Idea of Matter and Ihmktng, that Matter Jo dif~ 
po’d cannot think. And he cannot be cenain, that God hath not fram'd the Matter of our 
Bodies Jo as to be capable of it. 

Thefe Words, my Lord, I am forced to take to my fclf ; for tho’ your Lord- 
fliip has put it ‘The fame Peifons fay, in the Plural Number, yet there is no body 
quoted for the following Words but my EJfay nor do I think any body but I has 
faid fo. But fo it is in this prefenr Chapter, 1 have the good luck to be join'd 
with others for what I do not fay, and others with me for what 1 imagine they do 
not fay ; which, how it came about, your Lordfhip can beft refolve. But to 
the Words themfelvcs : In them your Lordfhip argues. That upon my Principles 
it cannot be prov'd that there is a fpiritual Subfiance in m. To whicli give me leave* 
with Sebmiflion, to fay, That I think it may be prov'd from my Principles, and 
1 think 1 have done it ; and the Proof in my Book Hands thus. FirH, Wc expe- 
riment in our felves ThmUs.g. The Idea of thi, Action or Mode of Thiuhng, is in- 
confittent with the Idea of Self-Subfiltencc, and therefore has a ncctlVary Coime- 
dion with a Support or Subject of inheiion : The Idea of that Support is what 
we call Subfiance ; and fo from Thmhng experimented in us, wc have a j>roof of a 
thinking Subfiance in us, which in my fenfe is a Spirit. Againft this your Lordfhip 
will argue, that by what I have faid of t!,c poflibility that God may, if he plcafes, 
ftiper-add to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can never be prov’d that there is 
a fpiritual Sobllancc in us, bccaufe upon that Suppofition, it is polTible it may 
be a material Subttance that thinks in us. 1 grant it ; but add, Thar rhe gene- 
ral Idea of Subftance being the fame every where, the Modification of Ihmkmg, 
or the Pow'cr ct Thinking joined to it, makes it a Spirit, without confidering what 
other Modifications it has, as whether it has the Modification of Solidity or no. 

As on the other fide, Subfiance, that has the Modification of is Matter, 

whether it has the Modification of Thmking or no. And therefore, if your Lord - 
ftip means by a Spiritual, an immaterial Subftance, I grant I have not prov’d, 
nor upon my Principles can it be prov’d (your Lordfhip meaning as I think you do, 
demonftratively prov’d) That there is an immaterial Subftance in us that thinks. 

Though I prefurae, from what I have faid about the fuppofition of a Syftem of 
Matter, Thinking (which there dcraonftrates that God is immaterial) will 
it in the higheft degree probable, that the thinking Subftance in us is immaterial. 

But your Lordfhip thinks not Probability enough j and by charging the want of" 

Demon ifration upon my Principles, that the thinking Thing in us is immaterial, 
your Lordfliip feems to conclude it demonftrable from Principles of Philofophy. 

That Demonftration I fhould with Joy receive from your Lordfhip, or any one. 

For though all the great ends of Morality and Religion are well enough fecur'd 

without 
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without It, as I Jiave fliewn, yet it would be a great advance of cur Knowi««t^' 
in Nature and Philofophy. f 

To what I have faid in my Book, to fliew that all the great EndS^tif Religion 
and Morality are fecur’d barely by the Immortality of the Soul, without a necef 
fary Suppolition that the Soul is immaterial, 1 crave leave to add. That ImmoiV 
tality may and (hall be annex’d to that, which in its own nature is neither imma- 
terial nor immortal, as the Apoftlc exprefly declares in thefc words ; for this-Cm - 
t Cor. ij. 53. ruftibU mufi put on Incorrupuon, and this Mortal tnujl put on Immortality. , 

Perhaps my ufing the word Spirit for a thinking Subftance, without'kixe! tiding 
Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a Liberty, and fuch as deferves 
Cenfure, becaufc I leave Immateriality out of the Idea I make it a fign of. 1 rea- 
dily own, that words fliould be fparingly ventur’d on in a Senfe wholly new ; and 
nothing but abfolute ncceility can excuic the Boldnefs of ufing any Term, in a 
Senfe whereof wc can produce no Example. But in the prefent Caic, I think 1 
have great Authorities to jiiftify me. The Soul is agreed, on all hands, to be that 
in us which thinks. And he that will look into the firft Book of Cicero's ‘Tujculan 
Qiieftions, and into the fixth Book of Virgtl's <ty€neidf, will find that thefe two 
great Men, who of all the Romans bell underftood Philofophy, thought, or at 
leaft did not deny the Soul to be a fubtil matter, which might come under the 
name of Aura, or Ignis, or ty£ther ; and this Soul they both of them call’d Spiritm: 
In the Notion of which, ’tis plain, they included only Thought and adive Moti- 
on, without the total Exclufion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this, 
1 do not fay, that is not the queftion ; but whether they fpoke properly, when they 
call’d an adivc, thinking, fubtil Subftance, out of which they excluded only grofs 
and palpable Matter, Spiritm, Spirit : I think that no body will deny. That if 
any among the Romans can be allowed to fpeak properly, TuUy and Virgil are the 
two who may moft fecurely be depended on for it : And one of them fpeaking of 
the Soul, fays Dum Spiritus hos regit arms ,’ and the other. Vita continetur Corpore & 
Spiritu. Where ’tis plain, by Corpus he means (as generally every where) only 
grofs Matter that may be felt and handled ; as appears by thefe words : Si Cor 
nut Sanguis, aut Cerebrum efi Animus, certe, quoniarn efl Corpus, interibit cum reliquo 
corpore ; Ji Anima efl, forte dijjipabitur ; fi Ignis, extinguetur. Tufe. Quaft. 1. i. 
c. II. Here Cicero oppofes to .(fHM and i. e. Aura ox Breath : And 

the Foundation of that his dillindion of the Soul, from that which he calls Corpus 
or Body, he gives a little lower in thefc words j Tanta ejus tenuitao tit jitgiat actem, 
ib. c. 22. 

Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit ; the moft 
enlighten’d of all the antient People of God, Solomon himfelf, Ipcaks after the 
fame manner ; 'lhat ivhieh befalkth the Sons of Men befalleth Bea/lf, even one thing Oe- 
faSeth them ; as the one dieth, fo dieth the other, yea they have all one Spirit. So 1 tran- 
ftatc the Hebrew word nn, here, for lb I find it tranllated the very next Verfe 
but one ; IVho biovseth the Spirit of a Man that goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beafl 
that goeth down to the Earth. In which places it is plain that Solomon applies the 
word nn, and our Tranllators of him the word Spirit to a Subftance, out of wliich 
Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unkfs the Spirit of a Beafl that go th down- 
wards to the Earth be immaterial. Nor did the way ot fpeaking in our Saviour’s 
Chap. 14, 37. time vary from this ; St. tells us. That when our Saviour, after his Refur- 
reftion, ftood in the midft of them, 'Ihey were affrighted, and fuppos'd that they had 
feen erHVfiM, the Greek word which always anfwers Spirit in Engitjh ; and fo the 
Tranflators of the Bible render it here, ‘They f appos'd that they had feen a Spirit. 
Bat our Savior fays to them, Behold my Hands and my Feet, that it is I my felf, 
handle me and fee ; for a Spirit hath not Flejh and Bones, as you fee me have. Which 
words of our Saviour put the fame diftinttion between Body and Spirit, that Cicero 
did in the place above-cited, vii,. That the one was a grofs Compages that could 
be felt and handled ; and the other fuch as Virgtl deferibes the Ghoft or Soul of 
Anchtfes, 
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Ter conattis ibi collo dare brachia circum. 

Ter frtiflr a comprenfa manus efliigit imago. 
Par levtbus ventis volucrique fimiUima fomno. 
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l wu<<isy not be thought licrcby to fay. That Spnit never does fignify a purely 
immarcn^^ub^ance. In that fenfe the Scripture, I take it, fpeaks, when it 
fi/s, God ts^ti Spirit : and in that Scnfe I luvc us’d it ; and in that fenfe 1 have 
prov’d from my Principles that there is a fpnttual Suhflame ; and ara certain 
th\t there is a Jp/rtmal immaterial Suhfluine : wliich is, ] humbly cenceive, a di- 
rect''Amfwcr to your Lordlhip’.s Qiic/hon in the beginning of this Argument, ‘•jiZ.. 

Hnu tianewe to he certain that theie are Jpintual Sub(tance\^ f'tppo/ing this Principle to he 
true, Tlyit die limple Ideas by Seniation and Relledion, are iJic foie Matter and 
Found^ioi/of all our Reafoning i* But this hinders not, but that if God, that 
inlinit<^^,/Tlmnipotcnt, and pcrfedly immaterial Spirit, fhould plcafe to give a 
Syltem of very fnbtil Matter, Senfe and Motion, it might, with Propriety of 
Speccli, be call’d Spirit ; tlio’ Materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
Idea. Your Lordfliip proceeds : 

It is (aidiiuLed elfe-xhae, “ That it is repugnant to the Idea of fenflefs Matter, p. 

“ that it fiiould put into it felt Senfe, Perception and Knowledge.” But this B. 4. 
dcthiiot reuih thepnjent Caje; uehich n not vihat Matter can do of n jelf, but -eohat Alat-'i- 5- 
ter picpar'd by an Omniputem Hand can do. And what Certainty can xie have that he 
hath do'.e it ? //-t' can have non.’ from the Ideas, for thofe are given up in thn Cafe ; 

and confeijuently, we can have no Cotatnty uponthefe Pstmtplcs, whether we have any 
JP‘ , itiial Snbflance within us n, n a. 

Your Lordfliip ill this Paragraph proves, that from what I fay, we can have noB 4. 
Ct'itaiiiiy whither we have any fpiritual Subltance in m or not. If by fpiritual Sub- '■ 
iiance \our Lordfliip means an immaterial Subibnee mus, as you fpeak, p. 24(5. 

I grant what your Lordfliip fays is true. That it cannor, upon thefe Principles, 
be demonllrated. But I mti/i crave leave to f.iy at the fame time. That upon 
thefe ViinLiptcs it can be prov’d, to the highefl; degree of probability. If by 
fpiritual Sulftaiueyoux Lordfliip means a thinking Subllance, 1 muft diflent bom 
your I-ord(hip, and fay, Thar we can have a lertainty, upon my P) maples, that 
thae IS it fpiiitaal Subfta,he in ns. In Ihort, my Lord, upon my Principles, i.e, 
from tlic Idea of Thinking, wc can have a Certainty that there is a thinking Sub- 
ibnee in us ; from hence we Jiavc a Certainty that there is an eternal thinking 
Subflancc. This thinking Subftaijcc, which has been from Eternity, I havcB. n- 
prov’d to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subftance, has 
put into us a thinking Subftance, which whether it be a material or immate- 
rial Snbftaiicc, cannot be infallibly demonftrated from om Idais ; tho’ from tliein 
it may be prov’d, that it is to the higheft degree probable that it is immate- 
rial. This in fliort, my Lord, is what 1 have to fay on tliis point; which may, 
in good mcafure, ferve for an Anfwcr to your Lordfliip’s next Leaf or two ; 
whicli I fliall fet down, and rheii take notice of fome few Particulars which 1 
wonder to find your Lordfliip accufe me of. Your Lordfliip fays : 

But zve a-,e told, “ That from the Operations of our Minds, we arc able to p, 

“ frame a complex Idea of a Spirit.” How can that be, when we cannot from thofe B. j. 
Ideas be affm cd, but that thtfe Operations may come from a material Subflance I If zve ' f • 
frame an Idea on fuih grounds, tt is at mofl but a pojfible Idea ; for it may be otherwife, 
and we can have no afuratuc from our Ideas, that tt is not : So that the mofi Men may 
come to tn this way of Ideas, is, fhat it is pofjible tt may be fo, and it is poffible it may 
not; but that it is impoffible for us, from our Ideas, to determine either viay. Audit not 
this an adinirnble way to bring us to a Certainty of Reafvn I 

J am very glad to find the Idea of a fpiritual Subjianie made as confiflent and intel~ 
ligible, as that of a corporeal : “ For as the one confilts of a Cohefionof lolid 
“ Parts, and the Power of communicating Motion by Impulfe, fo the other 
“ conlifts in a Power of Thinking, and Willing, and moving the Body ; and 
“ that the Cohclion of folid Parts, is as hard" to be conceiv’d as Thinking ; 

And wcare as much in the dark about the Power of communicating Motion 
by Impulfe, as in the Power of exciting Motion by Thought- We have by 
daily Experience clear Evidence of Motion, produc’d both by Impulfe and 
“ by Thouglit; but the manner how, hardly comes wiitin our Comprchcnfion > 

“ we are equally at a lofs in both.” 

From whence it follows, That we may be certain of a Being of a fpiritual Subflance, 
ahho* we have m clear and difliuii Idea of it, nor are able to comprelmd the manner 
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of its Opc.ntions : Am! therefore it is a vutii thug ui any to pietetidf^ that all^r l^ca-^ 
fon and Ctrtaiuty is joumkd on dear and di/Imd Ideas ; and that th pi Renfai to 
reje'd au) Dodtme vehnh nUites to fpititiial Snhflaani, kiauje they lannot cenipteheytd 
the manmr of it. For the fame thing isconjejfdby the tmfi tiKjatfittve Men, about^he 
Titaiiner of Operation, both tn mates tal and vnisuitei la! Sidflatue^. It is a firmed, 'Th.it 
()■ ji. “ the very Notion of BoJy implies lomcthiii” very hard, if not impoflible'f6 be 
“ explain’d or uudcrliocd by us ; and that the natural Confequence of t, viz. 
“ Divilibility, involves us in Diflkultics im; oifikc to be cxplicat.^d, made 
“ conliftcnt ; That we have but fomc few fupcificial /deai of Things- Tiiat we 
0 - 5 -- “ are deftitutc ot Faculiics to attain to the true Nature of them ; andlf i" when 

“ we do that, we lall prcfently into Darhiufs and Obleurity, and can difcovcr 
“ notlnng further but our own Bhndnefsand Ignerapce.” 

'Theje ate very fair and mgynimn Conjefjioits of the Jhortitefs ssf Jfiimntie Unde, flmuhng, 
with Refped to tic natu,e and manner of Juds ‘Things whuh zee are meji art am of the 
Being of, by conflant and tradoiibtid Expertetae. 1 appall niau to the Reajon of AianLtnd, 
•whether it can bt any reafonable Fotrudatim for rejedtng a DoHrine propos'd to tti cis of 
Divaie Revi/ation, beiattfe we cannot comprehend the manner of if, effect ally "when it re~ 
33, 34, 3z. lutes to the Divine Effeuce. Bor cu the fame Author obfetves, “ Our Idea ol God is 
“ fram’d from the Complex Ideas of tiiofe Peilettions wc find in our felves, but 
“ enlarging them fo, as to make them Initable to an infinite Being, as Know- 
“ ledge, Power, Duration, Uc. And the Degrees or Extent of thtic which wc 
§• V' “ afciibe to the Sovereign Being, arc all houndkfs and infinite. For it is In- 
“ finity, which joined to our of Ex Hence, Power, Knowledge, CJi. makes 
“ that Complex Idea, wl ereby we reprclcnr to out felves the belt wc can, the 
“ fiiprcmc Being.” 

Note u'hcHOiir hnovJdge of gieji muhrlul .Sub/l.inccs a fodaik ; •whea the Nrtionof 
Ipnitsial Sub/lances /i above all ideas of Senfttio/i ; when the higher any Subflanu i\ the 
meic lentoic irosn our Knowledge bui (fpiualf v.Ihh the vci) idea of a fttprenie Being 
implies Its being Infinite ana /ncosnfnehirftble ; 1 ho xu not w! it her it atgues mote Stupidity 
01 Airogance, to expofe a l)ui.lrtne sdaiing to the Divine Ejjinci, becaufe they cannot 
comprehend the niamier of tt : B, t of this miuc aftci-wa, ds. I am yet upon the Cci tain- 
ty of our Realon, from dear and dillintJ Ideas : And if we can attain to Certainty •with- 
out them, and •where It is conjefi'd vee cannot hate them, as about Snbfiance ; thenthefe 
cannot be the foie Matter and Fottndation of our Rcafoning, whah is peremptorily ajjeitcd 
by this late Author. 

Here, after having argu’d, th.it notwirhilanding what I fay about our Z/c/j 
of a Spirit, 'us tmpoffible, f,iin ettr Ideas, to determine -whcthei that Spirit in us be a 
material Subjlance or no, your Lordfliip concludes the Paragraph thus : And is not 
this an admiriible •way to bring its to a Ceitaiiay (f Rea fon f 
V, 343. 1 anfwer ; 1 think it is a way to bring m to a Cctainty in tliefc Things which I 

have offer’d as certain ; but I never thought it a way to Certainty, where w'c 
cannot reach Certainty -, nor lliall I think tlic worle of it, if your Lordfliip fhould 
inllance in an hundred other things, as well as tlie Immateriality of the Spirit in 
IKS, wherein this way docs not bring m to a Certainty ; unlefs, at the fame time, 
your Lordfliip fliall Iliew us another •way that will bring us to a Certainty in thofe 
Points, wherein this way of Jdecu failed. If your Lordfliip, or any body cl fe, 
will (hew me a better way to a Certainty in them , 1 am ready 

to learn, and will lay by that ot lieai. The way of Ideas will not, from Pliilofo- 
phy, afford us a Demonftration, that the thinking Subflaucc in us is immaterial. 
Whereupon your Lordfliip asks, And ts not tl is an admirable •way to bring us to a 
Certainty of Reafen ? The way of Argument which your Lordfliip oppofes to the 
may of Ideas, will, I humbly conceive, from Pliilofophy, as little afford us a 
Demonftration, that the thinking Subftance in us is immaterial. Whereupon, 
may not any one likewife ask. And is not this an admirable way to bring m to a Cer- 
tainty of Renfvn? Is any way, I befeech your Lordfliip, to be condemn’d as 
an ill way to bring us to Certainty, demonftrativc Certainty, becaufc it biings us 
not to it ill a Point where Reafon cannot attain to fuch Certainty ? Algebra is a 
way to bring us to Certainty in Mathematicks ; but mull it be prcfently con- 
demn’d as an ill way, becaufc there are fome Qiieftions in Mathematicks, which 
a Man cannot come to Certainty in by the way of Algebra? 


In 
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page 247 .jafur having ftt down fcvcral Conreflions of mHie, of the Jhon}:^/! 
of your Lordfliip adds thefe Words : I appeal now to the 

Reajuii o/rOuiffw,/, whether it i.ih be any reafonable Foundation for rejeEiinga DoHrine 
p'lOpUi'd to Hi m of Divine Revelation, becauje wc cannot coinpiehend the manner of it ; 
eJpixialJy when it relates to the Divme FJJence. And I befeccli yon, my Lord, where 
did,,l ever lay fo, or any thing hLc it ? And yet it is unnoniblc lor any Reader 
bill- tevimaginc, that that Propolicion which your Lordfliip appeah to the Reafon 
vj Ma^nd againft, is a Propolicion of mine, which yourLordlhip is confuting 
tint oiY'onhJJivns of my own, great Numbers whereof (land quoted out of my 
L‘.ii'ay,/inAvcriI Pages of your Lordfliips Book, both before and after this 
A our «?<5iolhip s Appeal /o the Reafon of Mankind. And now I mull appeal to 
your Lordfliip, Whether you find any fuch Propolicion in my Book ? If your 
Lordlhip does not, I too mull tlien appeal to the Reafon of Mankind, Whcthcricbe 
rta'onable for jour Lordfliip to bring fo many Confeffons our of my Book to con- 
fute a Propviiicion tliac is no where in it ? There is no doubt, Reafon lor it ; 
which liiice jour Lordfliip docs not, that I fee, declare, and 1 have not Wit c- 
iiough to dilcoier, 1 (hall therefore leave to the Reafon of Mankind to find 


out- 


Vo r Lordfliip has, in this part of your DJeourfe, fpokc very much of Rea- P. 
foil ; net this an admu ab/c way to bung m to a Certainty ef Riajcn ? Audtheie 1‘- 

fv,c It .I a vain ibihgin any tofietend, that all our Reafon and Certainty n Jound.d on 
iha, and diJliU i Ideas. I appeal now to the Reafon of Mankind. 1 am yet upon the ^ 
eirtanmy ej v!t, Rrajen. The Certainty it not pUud in theXtSea., but in good and found ^ ^ 
Reafon. AHuanng the Aiguinmt to be goed, )ct tt n not t..keii from the \dea, but from 
I‘i tnuples of ft UL Reafon. 

Wnat \ uiir Luidniip fays ar the beginning of this Chapter, in rhefe Words, 
IFe innfi ivnfi 'a whutwe undeftand by Rtajon, made me hope I fliou.’d here find p. 
what jotir la rdlliip undeiflaiuh by Rcajon etip'aiidd, that fo 1 might redify my 
Notion of it, and might be able toatoid tiie Obfciirity and Confiifion which 
very m.ieh perplex moll of the Difeourles, wherein it is appeal’d to or from as 
Judge. But notwitliilanding the Explication I flatter’d , my fclf with the hopes 
of, from wiiat 1 thought your Lortifiiip had promis’d, 1 find no other account of 
Reafon, but in Quotations out of others, whicli your Lordfliip juftly blames. 
Had 1 been fo happy as to have been inlightcn’diii this Point by your Lordfhip’s 
learned Pen, fo as toli.ive feen dillindly wiut your I.vnrdfliip n.-.jtr/tands by Reafon, 

1 fliould pt.lfibly have excus’d my felf from riving your Lordfliip the trouble 
of thefc Papers, and been able to have perc-. .v ’d, without applying my fclf any 
farther to your Lordfliip, how fo much of n- Ff ay came into a Chapter, which 
was defigned to anfwcr ObjeBiom agtr,.d the 'funny, in Point of Reajon. It 
follows : 
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But 1 go yet farther : And as 1 have aUe.'idy feti d, we tan have no Certainty of atif 
immateual Stdflance within pu, from theje fiinplt Ideas; fo J fkall now fhew, that there 
can be m Juffiacnt Evidence brought from them, by their own Conffpon, concerning the 
Extftence of the mofi fpiritnal and tnfiaite Sitbjlancc, even God himfelf. And then your 
Lordfliip goes on to give an account ol my Proof of a God ; which your Lord- 
fliip clofes with thefc W ords : 

That which 1 deftgn ii to few, that the Certainty of it is not placed upon any clear andjp, ai;,, 
difiiuH Ideas, but upon the force of Reafon dtfituci from it ; winch was the thing / intend- 
ed to prove. 

If this be the thing your Lordjlsip depgned, I am then at a lofs who your Lord- 
fliip dcfigiiM it againll : For 1 do not remember that I have any where faid, 
that wm could not be convinc’d by Reafon of any Truth, but where all the 
Ideas concerned in that Convidlion were clear and difiinSl ; for Knowlegge and 
Certainty in my Opinion, lies in the Perception of the agreement or difa- 
greement of Ideas, fuch as they are, and not always in having p^fedly clear 
and diftind Ideas. Tlio’ thofe, I muft own, the clearer and more diftind they are, 
contribute very much to our more clear and diftind reafoning and difeourfing 
about them. But in forne Cafes we may have Certainty about obfeure Ideas ; v. g- 
by the clear idea of Thinking in me, I find the Agreement of the dear I^a 
of Exiftence, and the obfeure Idea of a Subfiance me, becaufe I perceive 
Vol. 1. A a a the 
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the ncceflfary Agreement of Thinking, and the relative Idd.t of a Support ; which 
Support, without hax iiig any clear and tlillinct LL\t ot what iys, beyrnd this 
relative one of a .SW/'/'j//, I call f 

II your Lorufliip /WcWuAlus againft anotlicr, who lias faid/^Ctm- W d/- 
dmcl Ideas aiethe JoU Alutter and Fotindiitioii vj all our Reafoniitg it feems very 
11 range to me, that your LoiuQiip fliould intend it againll one, and quote only 
tJic Words ol another. For above ten Pages before, your Lordfliip had qi^ovcd 
nothing but my Book ; and in the immediate preced ing Paragraph you bring i large 
• Quotation out of the tenth Seflion of the tenth Cliapter of my fouri^li B^bk ; of 
which your Lordfliip fays, Thu is the Suhjlamc of the Argument ufed, toppovean 
iiijunte fpnitiuil Being, zuhich I am jar fiom zveakening the force oj ; hut thi.\u^jich / 
tLflgnis to fbezv, That the Certainty oj it is not plac'd upon clear and drflrnl^ Ideas. 
Whom now, I bcfecch your Lordfliip, can this be underftood to be intended 
againft, but me ? For how can my tiling an Argument, whofe Certainty is not plac'd 
ttponilear anddiJhnB Idea:, jn ovc any thing againft another Man, who fays. That 
clear and difiintl Ideas an the foie Matter and Foundation of all our Reafoning I This 
proves only again/I him that ufes tlic Argument ; and therefore cither 1 muft be 
fiippc fed here to hold, That clear and diftincl Ideas are the foie Matter and 
Foundation ot all our Reafoning, (which I do not remember that 1 ever faid} 
or die that your Lordfliip here proves againfl no Body. 

But tho’ 1 do not remember that I have any where faid. That clear and diflhiEl 
Idea, are the foie Matter and Foundation of all our Reafoning ; yet 1 do own, 
that (iniplc Ideas arc the Foundations of all our Knowledge, if that be it which 
your I.c'tdfliip qticflions : And therefore I mufl think my lelf concern’d in what 
yonr Lordfliip fays in this very place, p. 2-]6. in thefe Words, I Jhad noco few, 
that there am he no fijfuunt Evukine brought jiom thef fvnpleFIests.^, by THEIR 
oien ConjejjioN, (oiiurning the Exiftn.ieoj Gml himlell. 

This being fpoken in the Plural Number, cannot be nnderftood to be meant 
of the Autlior of Chrijhanity not A 1 /Litvin, and no body clfe : And whom can 
any Reader rcalonably apply it to, but the Author of Tie Effaycf Humane Ida- 
derflanding ; lir.ce, belides that it Hands in the midft of a great many Quotations 
out of that Book, without any other Perlbn being named, or any one’s Words 
blit mine quoted, my Proof alone ol a Deity is brought out of that Book, to 
make good what your Lordfliip heie fays i and no body clfe is any where men- 
liou’d or quoted concerning it ? 

P. -I'yti. fpcaking of the Perfons you arc arguing againft in the Plural 

^ Number, your Lordfliip ufes in other places ; as, Which THETmay caUa Com- 
plication oj fmple Ideas, ij THET phafe. 

P. =40, li'e do not envy THE S E Pretenders to Reafoii ; but methinks THET flsould 

not at the fame time ajfert the abfolutc neeefpty oj thefe Ideas to our Knowledge, and de- 
clare that we may have certain Knowledge without them. And all along in that Page 
THEY. And in the very next Page my Words being quoted, your Lordfliip 
P. 541.' asks. How that can be, when the fame PERSONS fay. That notwithflanding 
T H E IR Liens, it is pofftble jor Matter to think ? So that I do not fee how 1 can 
exempt ray fell from being meant to be one of thofe Pretenders to Reafon, where- 
with wc can be certain without any Foundation of Reafon ; which your Lord- 
P. 340. fliip, in the immediate foregoing Page, does not envy for this new fort of Certainty. 

How can it be underflood but that I am one of thole Perfons, that at the fame 
time ajfert the abfolute neceffity oj thefe Ideas to our Knowledge, and declare that we may 
have certain Knowledge without them ? Tho’ your Lordfliip very civilly fays> p. 235?. 
That you mujl do that right to the ingenious Author of The Eflay of Humane Un- 
derftanding (from whence thefe Notions are borrow'd, tofei ve other Purpofes than he in- 
tended thei^ that, &c. yet, methinks, it is the Author himfelf, and his ufe of 
thefe Notions, that is blamed and argued againfl ; but flill in the Plural Num- 
ber, which he confefles himfelf not to underftand. 

My Lord, if your Lordfliip can fhew me where I pretend to Reafon or 
Certainty, without any Foundation of Reafon; or where it is I aflert the 
abfolute Neceffity of any /dra/ to oor Knowledge, and declare that we may 
have certain Knowledge without them, your Lordfliip will do me a great 

Favour i 
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Favour : for this, I j^ranr, is a MU'Jort of Cs/taimy which I long r<( be riu of, and 
to difown to thei World. But truly, my Lord, ca I pyeund to no new fort of Cer- 
taimyt bKf juft j/ich as H.unanc Undei (landing was pollcls’d of before I was born ; 
and fhould u'e glad I could L'ct more out of the Books and Writings that come 
abroad in my Days : lo, my Lord, if 1 liarc any where pretended to any new fort of 
Certainty, 1 bcftech your Lordflii}) (hew me the plate, that 1 may corred the 
Vai’ii'’y of it, and iiuiay it to tiie World. 

Aga\n, your Lordfhip fays tlius, / knozo not whether it argues more Stupidity rrP. 
Arugrin»e, expoje a DocL me .elating to the Divine tfence, ktaufs 1 HhX uinnot 
tontp. eh fid ite manner of it. 

Werpy-uy Loid, I find tlic Lmc THEY again, which fomc Pages back, evi- 
dentiyiinvolv’d me : and (ince tliat you have nam’d no body befides me, nor al- 
Icdg’d any body’s Writing* but mine ; give me leave, therefore to ask your Lord- 
fiiip. Whether I am one of tlitfe THEY here alfo, that I may know whether I 
am concern’d to anfwer for my fclf ? I am afliara’d to importune your Lordfliipfo 
often about tlic fame Matter i but 1 meet with fo many places in your Lordil.ip’s 
(1 had almoff laid new) way of Writing, tliat put me to a ftand, not knowing 
whether 1 am meant or no, that lam at a lofs whether I flioiild clear my fclf from 
what polhbly your Lordliiip docs not lay to ray Charge ; and yet the Reader, 
tin ling it meant of me, ihould conclude that to be in my Book which is not 
there, and wliicli I utrcrly difown. 

Tlio’ 1 cannot be join’d with tliofc wlio ex/>o/e a Doclrine ; elating to the D.vine ^ 

EJfencc, beiauje they cannot comp, t '’end the manner oj it ; unlcls your Lordfliip can fliew 
wheic I have lo expojed it, which 1 deny that I have any wlicrc done -, yet your 
Lordfhip, before you come to the bottom of the fame Page, has thefe VV'ords, 1 
(had new J/:iw, that there ean be no Jnflutt .it Ev/diHi- m ought from them, h 'THE JR p .45 
own Conjtfjiun, eoneeining the Ex/Jlmu <J /A. Jpunual and infinite Subfiance, even 
Ged himjelj. 

If your Lordfliip did mean me in that T H Pi Y which is fomc Lines backw^ards, 

I mult complain to your Lordflnp tliat you have done me an Injury, in imputing 
that to me which 1 have not d<ti e- And if THEIR here were not meant by 
your Lordfhip to relate to the fame perfuns, I ask by whatlhall the Reader di- 
itinguifh them ? And how fliall any body know who it is yoiii Loidftiip means? 
for that 1 am comprehended here is apparent, by your quoting iny EU'ay in the 
very next Words, and arguing agaim'l it m the following Pages. 

1 enter not here into your Lordfliip’s Argument ; tiiat which I am now confi- 
dermg is your Lordfliip’s peculiar Way of Writing in this part of your Trcatife, 
which makes me often in a doubt, whether the Reader will not condemn my Book 
upon your Lordfliip’s Authority, where he think.s me concern’d, if I fay nothing; 
and yet your LordJhip may look upon my Defence as fuperfluous, when I did not 
hold wdiar your Lordfhip argued againff. 

But to go on with your Lordfliip’.s Argument, your Lordfliip fays, / jhaU now p 
(hew that there can be no fufiuieitt Evidence brought from fiimple Ideas by their own Con- 
JtjJicn, iomerning the Exi/ieiac of the mofi fptrnual and infinite Subfiance , even God him- 
feif. 

Your Lordlhip’s way of proving it, is this : Your Lordfhip fays, IVe arc toll, 

Book IV. Chap. 10 . Seft, 1 . ” That the Evidence of it i,s equal to Mathema- p , ^ 

“ tical Certainty and very good Arguments are brought to prove tt, in a Chapter on 
purpofe : But that which 1 take notice of, is, that tie Argument from the clear and diflinH 
Idea cf a God, is paf’d over. Suppofingall this to befo, your Lordfhip, merhinks, 
with SubmifTion, does not prove the Propofition you undertook, which was this; 

Iherc can be no ftiffuient Evidence brought from fimple Ideas, by their own Confeffton coip- 
cerning [/. e, to provcj the Exi(ienceof a God. For if I did in that Chapter, as 
your Lordfhip fays, Fafs over the Proof from the clear and difiinEi Idea of God, that 1 
prefume, i.s no Gonfeffion that there can be no fufficient Evidence brought from clear and 
dfiinSi JiLas, much Icfs from fimple Ideas, concerning the Exiftence of a God ; bccaufe 
the ufing of one Argument brought from one Foundation, is no Confeffion that 
there is not another Principle or Foundation. But, my Lord, I fiiall not iniift upon 
this, whether ir be a Confeffm or no. 
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Leaving CoijJi/jkn out of tlic Propo/Icion, 1 h' mMy conceive your Lor(jni!Y’’s 
AifiiiUHtit does nor piovc. Your Lordfliip’s Propolinoa to bc^prov ’ci, is, 'll’cre 
Clin l/e no Jujjniem E'l/ilcmt hoitibt jiom finipic IJccn to p/irnt tlx Ehiflcncc pj' a Cxi ; 
and your J oidfliip’s Reafon IS, tie A.^niy.ci.t iivni ih Llfi.iR AND 

DD I INC'I IDEA OP GODy /* anittiil in my Pioot ui a God. 1 will iuppofc,for 
tile Ihrcngtlicniug yourLordfhip’s Rcafoi irg iii tlic calc, rliat 1 had faid (wliidi I am 
tar enough from faying) That there was no other Argi.mcnt to prove the Kxiilcnce 
ot God, but what 1 liad ufed in that Chapter ; \cr, my Lord, with all thi', 
your Lorilfiiip’s Argument, 1 humbly conceive, would not hold : for I mi«at bring 
L.videncc from limplc A/o/i, t! oT brouglit none li om :!ie Idea oj God foe tlie Idea 
we have of God i^ a compk.v, and no fimpU Idea. So that tlic l ;rihns being 
chang’d from Jimpk Idcui to a clear and dtJhnJ comple.x Idea oj Cod, the ^’i-Jpoliti- 
on Which was undertaken to be prov’d, feems to me unprov’d. 

Your Lordfliip’s next words are, Ilov: can this be con/ijhnt -venh deducing our Cer- 
tainty of KnOuAedge f rom cua, and Jimple Idem I 

Here your Lordflijp joins fomeciiing that is mine, with fomething that is not 
mine, 1 do fay, That all our Knowledge is founded in limplc Ideas ; but I do not 
( 'y, it is all deduced from clear Ideas ; much lefs tliat we cannot have any lestain 
Knowlcd'jc ot thcExillcncc of any thing, wlicieof wc liave not a clear, diitindf, 
c I'lnple.s. Idea ; or, tliat the complex LLa muR be clear enough to be in it fclf tlic 
] Kieixe ot the LxiRc’ice ot that thing ; which feems to be your Lordfliip’s 
meaning here. O iir Kiiovvlcdp^c is all lonndccl on finifle Uleas.^ as I have before 
explain’d) the’ not always abuur y;;;.y'/t /Am ; for wc may know the Truth ot 
PropohLions whicli include ionipk\ hicev.^ and ilioiv complex Ideas may not always 
be pcriedtly clear Ideas. 

I:i tlie icmainini^ parr of liis Page, it follows : / d<i uvt go alout to pt/Lf} th^fc 
wIj:» lay the whole ltre(s upon that l\n luiation, rJjiih 1 guwt to be too zaak to Jup- 
port J A impaytant a Tuith ; m d t! at !■ a . Z'dj ?; vg 7 ; to bkimc., U'ho go about to in- 
validate ocher Arguments lor tlie lake ol tliat : bat 1 doubt a!/ that Ldlk abotit c\Qi\v 
ami dillindt Idia^ being made tiu roumJanou oi CJeriaiiU)’, iame origmalh jumthejb 
JDiJiOUiJes or Aleditatious.^ z'JuJj aie aa/dd at» 1 be Autho r of tl an v:as an nigauma 
thinking Atin^ and he endaivotn'd to Ln the f'oundativn oj Cenainty^ as ucli as he LmUh 
Lhe Jifl thing he jound any Ccu taints ///, veas his ou'n Exijlcnce ; zvhich he joui.ded upon 
the renrpttoris of the Ath oj his Ahrd, zvhnh Jome laU an internal infallible Pesc^ptwn 
that u'e are. Fi om hence he pronedid to enqutrey IIoiv ivc came by this Cei taint) ? And he 
rcfolJd it into this^ *Ihat he had a clear and diflinfl Perception of it ; and font hence he 
foy add this general RulCy 'J hat iishat he had a dear and dijiincl Perception ofy zcas true. 
IVntch in Reaj n ought to go no farthe) than vehere thc,c is the like degree oj Evidence. 

This Account which your [.ordfhip gives here, what it was wherein Dtjeartes 
laid the Foundation of Certainly, containing nothing in it to fnew what your 
Lordfliip propos’d here, viz. L hat thcce can be no fujficicnt Evidence brought from 
Ideas, by nty own Conjejf on y concerning the Exr f ence cf God hnnjelj ; I willingly excufc 
my felt trom troubling }’our Lordfliip concerning it. Only 1 crave leave to make 
my Acknowledgment to your Lordfliip, for wint you are pleas’d, by the way* 
to drop in thefc u'^ords : But 1 doubt all this Talk about clear and diflinfl Ideas being 
tnade the Foundation vj Cotaintyy tame originally jrom thefe Dfeourfes or Meditations, 
which arc aiudd at. 

By the Qiiotations in your Lordfhip’s immediately preceding words taken out 
of my Efla}’, which relate to that ingenious thinking Authovy as well as by what in 
your following words is faid of his joutuUng Certainty in his own Exijience ; it is hard 
to avoid thinking that yourLordfcip means, that 1 borrow’d from him my No- 
tions concerning Certainty. And your Lordfliip is fo great a Man, and every w?y 
fo far above my Mcannefr, that it cannot be fuppos’d that your Lordfliip intena- 
cd this for any thing but a Commendation of me to the World, as the Scholar 
of fo great a Matter. But tho’ I mutt always acknowledge to that juftly admir’d 
Gentleman, the great Obligation of my firtt Deliverance from the unintelligible 
way of talking of the Philofophy in ufe in the Schools in his time ; yet I am io 
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far from coritlinq his Writings to any of the Errors or Impcrfecti'6ns which are to 
bi.' found 111 myfiifiay, as deriving cheir Origwal from him, that I miiil own to 
yonr Lovifliiptfhc’y were fpim barely out of my own Thoughts, reflcding as well 
as I could i/n my own Mind, and the Idea: 1 had there, and were not, that 1 
Know, deriv'd from any other Bur, pofUt>ly, 1 all this while afl'umc to 

iny I'elf an Honour winch your Lurdllup did not intend to me by this Intimation; 
fur rho’ what goes before and aficr, leems to appropriate thofc Words to me, yet 
lame part of them br.ngs me under my ufiial Doubt, whicli I fliall remain under, 
ti 1 I Iwiow^wliom thefe Words, viz-, tlm Talk about clear ami ilijindi Ideas bang 
made :lii' r'c'm.daiiou of Certainty, belong to. 

Tl^e^yvinjining part of this Paragraph contains a difcoinfe of your Lordfliip’s P- 24*>- 
iipoTtrL»Lyonre/s general Rule of Certainty, in thefe Words : For the Certainty hoe 
u'.o mn ginunded on the Clearnefs of the Perception, but on the Plaiimcjivf the Evidence, 

•eehuh is oi that natu>e, that the very doubting of it proves it ; face it is nnpojfible, that 
any thing fi'onld d'oibt or (jiujlton iti oien Being, that had it not. Sothat heie it ti not the 
(,'iearncl.s of the Idea, but an tinniediafe Atl of Perception, ivhi'h is the true G round cj 
Celt lints, /aid this tan, lot extend to things without our Jelves, of which we can have no 
I iher Pt ■ I eptivu, than what t r cans d b\ the Imprcffions of outward ObjeEis . But whethi r 
I,,' a, e III ju.i^e ac oi ding to thefe linpHjfionu doth not depend on the Ideas themjelves, but 
upon the E .e.uje of i n, judgment and Reafon about them, whith put the d/ftreme between 
t-ae a,, a i‘i'le, iind adtquate and inadequate Ideas. So that our Cert.tinty is not J,om the 
Litas tlk/.'d ivei, but Jumi the Evidence of Reafon, that thofc Ideas a,e true and juft, and 
iuiijequtnili that tue may build our Certainty upon them. 

C anting all this to be fo, yet 1 muff confefs, my Lord, 1 do not fee how it any 
w.i}S tendi to (hewcirher yonr Lordfhip's Proof, or my Conjijjion, that my Proof 
of a ' ihfhiJe jpuiiual Being is net pla'dtipu LLas ; which is what _\our Lordfhip 
profeiles to be your Defign here. 

B.u tiioagh we are not yet come to )oiir Lordfiiiffs Proof. That the Ceitainty 
in my proof of a Deity is i.oc plac’d on Ideat j yet 1 ciave leave to conlider what 
your Loid'liip lass here concerning lAitiunt), about vs-liich one cannot employ 
too m:i' y Tiioughrs to find wherein it is plac’d. Your Lordfliip fays, That 
Defta,tt'i\ Certamt) was not gotu.dtd en thi (deaiiiels of the I'cictJ lion, butonthe Plain* 
j.i fs of the End nee. And a little lower ; Ik-.e (/. c. in Dijtancs's Foundation of 
Cerianuy) n is not the Clcasnefs of the Idea, bin an immediate Acl of Pemption, on which 
is the title Cioundoj Certainty. And a little lower. That in things without m, our 
Ccitainty is n.'t from the LLa:, but pom the Evidence of Retijun il\it thoje Ideas aie true 
a. id juft. 

"Vour Lordfliip, 1 hope, will pardon my Dalnefs, if after )Oiir Lordfliip has 
placed the (Founds of Certainty of our own h.xiifencc, fometimes in the Plainnefs P. 248. 

0; the Evidiiii., in oppolition to the Clearmf' of the Penepiion ; fonietiuies in the im- 
mediaie rUi I'f Peiicption, in oppolition to 1 he cleas-nejs of tl c Idea, and the Certainty 
of oti'.cr tilings without us, in the EviJeme oj Reafon that thefe Ideas aie t.ue and juft, 

1:1 opi oiitioii to the Ideas themflves : 1 know nor, by clicfe Rules, wherein to place 
Cftaimy, and clicrefoie llick to my own plain way, by Ideas, deliver’d in thclc 
Vv’ords : “ Wnerever w'C perceitc the Agreement or Difagreemeiit of any of our ^ 

“ Ideas, there is ce; tain Knowledge ; ai d wherever we are fare rhofe Ideas agree 
“ with tlie Reality of things, there is ie,tain real Knowledge. Of which Agrcc- 
“ nient of our Ideas with the Reality of things, I think I have fliewn wherein it 
“ is that Ciitainty, real Certainty, conlifls.’ VVhereat more may be leeii in Chap. 6. 
in wliieh, if your Lordfliip find any Miflakcs, 1 fluH take it as a great Honour to 
be fee rigiit liy you. 

Your Lordiliip, as far as I can guefs your Meaning (for 1 muft own 1 do not 
clearly comprehend ir) feems to me, in the foregoing Pafl'age, to oppofe this Af- 
Icrc un. That the Certainty of the Being of any thing, miglit be made our from the 
Idea of that thing. Trulv, my Lord, I am fo far from faying (or thinking) fo, 
that 1 never knew an;, one of that mind but Defeartes, and lomethat have follow’d 
liim m Ills Proof of a God, from the Idea which we have of God in us ; which 1 
WrtS fo tar from thiaking a fufficicnc Ground of Certainty, that your Lordfliip 

makes 
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makes ufc of my kcnying or doubting of it, agai/ul me, as we flialJ fee in the fol- 
lowing Words, p. 248. y 

But the Lien oj an infinite Bein^ has tbU peculiar to it, that necejfary s^ifi^ee is im- 
ph’dintt. This is a clear and diftindt Idea, and ya it is dtny’d thatlKl doth pi eve 
the Exi/Jcnceof God. How then can the Ground' oj our Certainty arije from clear and 
dillindt Ideas, when in one of the ckarefi Ideas oj our Ahnds, we can come to no Certnmty 
/') a 1 

Your Lordfliip’s Proof here, as far as I comprehend it, feems to be, that it is 
confcis’d. That Certainty does not arije from clear and dijiraH Itleas, becatjfe it is d?~ 
ny'd that the clear and dijlmci Idea of an infinite Being, that implies neciffary Extjl^i.ce in 
It, dees prove the Exijlcnce of a God. ' ^ 

Here your Lordlhip fays, it is denyd ; and in five Lines after you rccal thaVoay- 
ing, and ufc thefe words, J do not fay that it is deny d, to psave it : Wh.'ch of thet'c 
two Sayings of your Lordfliip’s muff I now anfwcr to ? If your Lordlhip fay s it is 
deny’d, I fear that will not hold to be fo in matter of Faft, which made your Lord- 
fliipuiifay it ; tho’ that being moft to your Lordlliip's puipofe, occafion’d, 1 
fiippofc, its dropping from your Pen. For if it be not deny’d, I think the whole 
Foice of your Lordfhip’s Argument tails. But your Lordlhip helps that out as 
well .is the thing will bear, by the Words that follow in the Sentence, which al- 
her {lands thus : I do not fay, that it is deiijd to piove n ; hut this is f aid, that it 
If a daibtiitl thing, “ from the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Application 
“ ot their Thoughts.” H'hat can tl /' mean, i nleji it b to let m know that even cleat 
and diflindt Ideas may lofe then- Effelf, by the dfiioenie of Mens Lempers and Studies ? 
So that bofidcs Ideas, mo, tier to a rigjt jjudgnunt, a due Lemper and edpplication oj the 
Mind If YCfj'uir'd. 

If 1 meant in thofe words of mine, qnored here by your Lordfliip, jrft as your 
Lot ufliip concludes they mean, 1 k.now notwliy I liiould be afliam’d of jt ; for I 
never thought that Ideas, even the moll (/ear and dijluill, would make Men certain 
ot what might be demo.i/lratcd from them, unlsfs they were of a Temper to 
crnfidcT, and would apply their Minus to them. There arc no Ideas mine clear 
and diilindt than thofe of Numbers, ai,d yet there are a thciiland D.monrtratjons 
concerning Numbers, which Millions of Men do not know, (and fo have not the 
Certainty about them they might have) for want of Application. 

1 could not avoid here to take this to my felf : For this Paflage of your Lord- 
fhip’.s is pinn’d down upon me fo clofe, by your Lordlliip’s citing the 7th Se6t. of 
the loth Chapter of my 4th Book, tliat I am forc’d here to anfwcr tor my fell 
which I lhall do, after having firll fet down my words, as they Hand in the place 
quoted by your Lordfliip : “ How far the Idea of a moft perfed Being, which a 
“ Man may frame in Ins Mind, docs or docs not prove the Exiltencc of a God, 
“ I will not here examine. For in the djrte'‘ent make of Mtr.s Tempers and Ap- 
“ plication of their Thoughts, iomQ Argimums prcxail more on one, andfomcon 
“ another, for the Conftrmation of the lame Truth. Bur yet, 1 think, this I may 
“ fay, That it is an ill way ot eftablilhing this Truth, and lilencing Athdfts, 
‘‘ to lay the whole ftrefs of foimporrant a Point as this, up >n tliat foie Foundation, 
“ and take fomc Mens having that Idia of God in their Minds (for ’ti.s evidenr, 
“ fomc Men have none, and fome a worfe than none, and the moft very different) 
for the only Proof of a Deity ; and out of an Over-fondnefs ot that darling 
“ Invention, calhier, or at lealt endeavour tp invalidate all other Arguments, and 
“ forbid ns to hearken to thofe Proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our 
‘‘ own Exiftence, and the fenfiblc Parts of the Univcrle, offer fo clearly and co* 
“ gently to our 'Thoughts, that 1 deem it impofliblc tor a confidcring Man to 
“ withftand them. Fori judge it as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where 
“ be deliver’d, That the invifiblc things of God are clearly feen from the Crea- 
“ tion of the World, being underllood by the things that arc made, even his 
eternal Power and Godhead. 

The meaning of which Words of mine, were not to deny that the Idea cf a 
moft perfect Being doth prove a God, but to blame thofe who take it for the 
only Proof, and endeavour to invalidate aU others. For the Belief of a God being, 
as I f.iy in the fame Seftion, the Foundation of all Religion and genuine Mora- 
lity, 
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lity, I thouj’lic no Arguments that arc made ufc of to work the Perftiafion or a 
God into Mcni Minds, fliould be invalidated. And the Reafoii 1 give why 
they (hould all'be^Ieft to their full Strength, and none of them rcjcdtcd as 
unfit to be iiearken’d to, i.s this: Bccauic “ in the different make of Mens 
“ Tempers and Application of their Thoughts, fomc Arguments prevail more 
“ on one, and forae on another, for the Confirmation of the fame Truth.” So 
that my meaning here was not, as your Lordftiip fuppofes, to ground Certainty 
on the different make of Mens Tempers^ and Application of then thoughts^ in oppolition 
to clear and, difltnEi Ideas, as is very evident from my Words ,• but to Ihe v of 
what ill Confequcncc it is, to go^ about to invalidate any Aignmcnt, which hath 
^ a tcndcp.wy to fettle the Belief of a God in any one’s Mfnd ; becaufe in the 
‘dillWS'nce of Mens Tempers and Application, fomc Argumentt prevail more on 
one, and feme on another : fothat I fpcakingof Belief, and your Lordfhip, as I 
take it, fpeaking in that place of Certainty, nothing can (I crave leave to fay) be 
inferr’d from thefe Words of mine to your Lordfhip ’s purpofe. And that I 
meant Belief, and not Certainty, is evident from hence. That 1 look upon the 
Argument there fpokc of, as nor conclufivc, and fo not able to produce Certain- 
ty in any one, tho’ 1 did not know how far it might prevail on fome Mens Per- 
fualions to confirm them in the Truth. And fince not all, nor the moff of thofe 
that believe a God, are at the Pains, or have the Skill, to examine and clearly 
comprcliend the Demonftrations of his Being ; I was unwilling to flicw the wcak- 
nefs of the Argument there (poke of ; fince poffibly by it, lome Men might be 
confirmed in the Belief of a God, which is enough to prclervc in them true Sen- 
timents of Religion and Morality. 

Your Lordfhip hereupon ask.s. Wherein is this diffrcnt foiniuhat all Men of Un~ p ^ ^ 
dev fiandiiig have faid? 

i anfwcr : In nothing that I know ,• nor did I ever that I remember, fay that 
it was. Your Lordfhip goes on ro demand. 

Why then fsottld tlxfe dear ami fnnplc Ideas he made the Jde Foundatmi of p, 

Rcafon i 

1 anfwcr : That I know nor : They muft give your Lordiliip a Rcafon for it, 
who havcmrtdi? CLEAR. Ideas the foie I'ouitdativn of Rea/on. Wliy 1 have made 
fimple ones the Foimdaiiou of all Knowledge, I have flicwn. Your Lordfhip 


goes on ; 

One Vi'ould think by this,- ■ . 

By what, 1 bcfcech your Lordfliip ? 

*Ihat thefe Ideas voould prefently fitisfy Mens Minds, if they attindedto them. 

What thofe Ideas arc from which your Lnidllup veould expect fuch prefent Satif- 
fadion, and upon what Grounds your I.ordfltip expedts it, I do not know. But 
this 1 will venture to fay, That all the ^arlsla6tion Alens Minds can have in their 
Enquiries after Truth and Certainty, is to be had only from contidcring, obferving, 
and rightly laying together of Idens, fo as to find out their Agreement or Dif- 
agreement, and no other way. 

But 1 do not think Jdeas have Truth and Certainty always fo ready to fatisfy the 
Mind in its Enquiries, that there needs no more to be fatisfy d, than to attend to 
them, as one does to a Man whom one aSks a Queftion to be fatisfied ; wiiich 
your Lordfliip’s way of Expreffion feems to me to intimate. But they mufi be 
confider’d well, and their Habitudes examin’d; and where their Agi cement or 
Difagreement cannot be perceiv’d by an immediate Comparilbn, other Ideas 
muft be found out to difeover the Agreement or Difagreement of thofe vindec 
Confideration, and then all laid in a due order, before the Mind can be fatisfy’d 
in the Certainty of that Truth, which it is fccking after. This, my Lord, re- 
quires often a little more time and Pains, than attending to a Talc that is told for 
prefent SatisfaEiton. 'And I believe fome of the incomparable Mr. Newtons won- 
derful Demonftrations coft him lb much Pains, that tho’ they were all founded in 
nothing but fcveral Ideas of Quantity, yet thofe Ideas did not prefently fatify his 
Mind, tho’ they were fuch that with great application add labQpr of Tlio.vghr, 
they were able to fatisfy him with Certainty, i.e. produce Pemonftra- 
tion. Your Lordlhi{> adds, 

But even this will not do as to the Idea of m infinite Being. 

Tho’ 
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Tho’ the complex Idea for which the Soa.'d Gud flands (whd Li r coiitainiiic; 
in it the Idta oi ncccliary Exdlencc or i.o, for tiic Cafe is thevame) uid imc 
prove the real Exiftcnccof a B-ing a'.lwcnng thit hha, any mote than a!l^ oilier 
Ucii in any one’s Mind will prove the Exiilei cc oi any real Being anhveinig tlur 
Uea\ yet, 1 liumbly conceive, it does not lienee follow, but tliai tlicic may be 
other Ideas by which the Being ol a <. iod may be proved Foi no boov that 1 
Know, ever faid, that every /t/e/j vvou'd pi o\e every thing, or that an A/d in 
Men’s Minds would prove the Exiflence ot luch a teal Being; And rhcretoie li 
this /lie'a fails to prove what is propos’d to be piov’d by it, it is no moie an i v 
ception againft the 'may ej Idin\, than it would be an Js.\v.cpiion agaii it the way 
of a mdtmmmwniy in arguing tliat foint body us’d one that did not p ou’;"’ii 
follows : 

It If not enough to fay 7 H RT will not examine how' fat it will hold ; ]>> 1 FJRT 
ought eit/xr to Jay^ 'Ihat it doth huld, Ci giie up th\ Giomitl of Cei!a.iit\ inta citar 
and diftindt Ideas. 

Here, my Lord, I am got again into the I’luial Number; Bit not Know- 
ing any body but my fclf wdio has us’d tlule Woids wdiich aie fet d iwn v at ol 
my Rflay^ and which you arc in this and tin. toiegoing Paragraph aigan g agan ti, 
1 am forc’d to beg your Loidfltip to let me Know, who thoL lAifoi <■ .iri. wlu n» 
y<;Ur Lordlhip, joining with me, inntlcs with me to tliefc Words ot lov BorK ; 
or to whom your I.oidfliip jotumg me, ii, titles me by ihefc Words ot mine, to 
what they have publilh’d, that 1 may' fee how tar 1 am anlwcrable tot 
them. 

Now as to the Woids themfebes, nz. I lotll not examine hovs in, th Idea 
purpos’d does 0 ,- d'Oi not p.eu tie R\i/}.ihc of a God, becaulc they au inine ; 
and your Lordlhip excepts ag iintt them, and t>.!ls me, It wai n t m j,iy^ 

“ I w'lll not examine, C (.’’Aw I ovghi either to have faid, ‘/hat ;t d th h Id, or 
give tip thif grouhdoj La tan, t} jum ileai and dijlnici Ideas. 1 will anfwer as well as 
i uan. 

1 could not then, my Lot d, well fay, That thndith h IJ, wdiich 1 thoug'ir did 
not hold ; but I imagin’d 1 nnght, without cninng into the examai, and Ibewing 
the wcaknefs of that Atgumenr, pafs it by wnth faying, Ivsoutd hot examnu, ami 
fo left it with this Thought, Valcat quantum valeie potijl. 

But tho’ 1 did this, and faid nor then, It will hold, nay think now n wi" not 
isold, yet 1 do not fec how tiom thence 1 was then, or am now under any Nc- 
ceffity to give up the Giotind of Ce,taiht\ fiom Ideas ; becaufe the Gnund of (ei~ 
tainty font Ideas may be rigiit, tho’ m the prefent Inftancc a right life w^cie not 
made of them, or a rigiit Ma was not made ufe of to produce the Cci tainty 
fought. Ideas in Mathem.it cKs arc a fure Ground of Certainty ; and yet every 
one may not make fo right a i.fe of the m, a.s to attain to Certainry by them : 
But yet any one’s failing of Certainty by them, is not the ovcrtuming of this 
Truth, That Certainty is to be had by them. Clear and dijiiutl I have omitted 
here to join with Ideas, not bccatifee/cm anddiftaiEi make any Ideas unfit to pio- 
duce Certainty, which liavc all other fitnefs to do it ; but becaufe I do not 'iia c 
Certainty to clear and difitnll Ideas only, fincc tliere may be Cettainty innu 
Ideas titat arc not in all their parts peifettly flear and difltnii. 

Your Lordlhip, in the following Paragraph, endeavours to (hew, 1 hat I 
have not prov’d the Being of a God by Ideas ; and from thence, wuh an Ar- 
gument not unlike the preceding, you conclude, that Ideas cannot be r.ic 
Grounds of Certainty^ becaufe 1 have not grounded my Proof of a God on Ideas. 
To which way of Aiigumentation I muft crave leave here again to reply. 
That your Lordfiiip’s fuppofing, as you do, that there is another way to 
Certainty, which is not that of Ideas, docs not prove that Certainty may rot be 
had from Ideas, becaufe I make ufe of tliat other way. This being premis’d, 1 
lhaU endeavour to fhew, that my Proof of a Deity is all grounded on Ideas, how- 
ever your Lbrdlhip is pleas'd to call it by other Names. Your Lordflup’s 
Words arc: 

But infieadof the proper Argument from Ideas, vse are told, lhat “ from the 
Confidwauon of our Selves, and what we find in our oWn Conftitution.s, 

“ our 
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** our R^afo'i /(;ad.s us to the Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth ; 

That thcic is an eternal, molt powerful, and moil knowing Being/' All 
uhkb / rc.id/t)' V eld ; but we fie plauly, the Certaruty is mr pl.u 'd tii the Hen, hut in good 
and f'UtJ Realm, from tiic (Jonlidc ration of our Selves and our Coiillitutions. 
lUiat ! tn the Idea of me Selves no Levtuinly. 

(.iivc me leave, my Lord, to ask where 1 ever fuid, That Ccetainty was plm'd 
in the Lien, which >o;ir Lordihip urges my words as a Contradiction of ? 1 think 
1 never laid* io- i- LccaHfe 1 do not remember it. 2. Becauie your Lord fiiip 
hasr.orquoredai^y p'uce v here 1 havefaid fo. 3. Becaufe I all along in my Bool:, 
wiucli iias th* Honour to be (a olcen quoted here by your Loralhip, fay the 
quite eoniiary. Foi 1 //nee Certainty where I think every Lmdy will find it, and 
nowhere cHe, 'I'l'v. in me Perception of the Agreement or DiLgrecraent of Ideas ; 
fothat yi my Opinii'ii, it is impodible to be plac’d in any one linglc Lien, fimple 
or complex. I niiili own, tliatl think Ceitainty grounded on A/ou .- And there- 
fore to take yonr Lordfliip’.s Words here, as I think they are meant, in oppoficr 
on to wi.ai 1 1. \ , I fliall take the liberty to change your Lordfh ip’s Words here, 
When! liitheidxi, ej our fiives ? No Leitamly •, into Words us’d bv your Lordfliip 
in the tortgui. g Page, to tlic fame ptirpofe, IVhat ! cauthe Gecundi oj our Certain- 
ty arile Jiuni the Idea of ourfilues { No eertainl)- 

To wiiicli permit me, my Lord, with due refpeft to reply, Yes Cenainly, 
The C eiiaiiit) of tliC Being of a God in my Proof, is grounded on the Idea of 
cur ftlv. s, as we are thinking Beings. But your Lordihip urges my own Words, 
which aie, 'iV.at, “ fiom die Conlidcration of our fclves, and what we find 
“ in our Confliuition.s, our Reafoii leads us to the Knowledge of this certain 
** and evident Truth.” 

My Lord, I mufl contlfsl never riioiight, that the Coii/ideration of our felvcs, 
and what we find in our own Con/Liciuion.s, t.se’udvd die Confideration of the 
idea citiicr of Being or of Ihmkag, two of ilic LLas that make a part of the 
complex Idta a Man has of liimlclf. li Conlidciatien of out fe.vcs excludes 
thofc I may be charg’d with Ipcaking impropciiy : but ’tis plain, never- 
thtleb, tl.at 1 gioe.nd the Pioof of a God on tiioie Ideas, and 1 thought 1 fpoke 
properly encugii ; wlicn meaning, Tliat the Conlidcration of thofe Ideas, wiiich 
our own Being ofitr’d us, and fo finding tlieir agreement or difagreement with 
others, we were tl’.vrvby, c. by thus, reafomng, led into the Knowledge of the 
E,xiUcnce of the lirli: inhnitc Being, t.e. of God. 1 e.vprcfs’d it as 1 did, in the 
more familiar way of fpeaking = For my purpofe, in that Chapter, being to 
make out the Knowledge of the Exificncc of a God, and not tojn'ove that it 
was by Lins, 1 thought it moh proper roexprefs my fell in the moft ufual and 
familmr wmy, to let it the cafier into Mens Minds, by common Words and 
Known Ways of Hxpre/Iion : And therefore, as 1 tihr.k, 1 have fcatce us’d the 
Word Idea in that wiiolc Chapter, but only in that one place, where my fpeak- 
ing agamli hiving the vvdiole Proof only upon our Idea of a moft perfect Being, 
obliged me to it. 

But yowr Lordfliip fays, that in this way of coming to a certain Knowledge 
of the Being of a God, “ from the Conlidcration of our felves, and whaewe 
“ find in onr own Conilitutions,” the Certainty is placed in good and found Reajon, 1 
hope fo. But not in the Idea. 

What your Lordihip here means by not placed in the Idea, I confefs I do 
not well underftand ; but if your Lordfliip means that it is not grounded 
on the Ideas oi fihiniing and Exijleme before-mention ’d, and the comparing 

of them, and finding their Agreement or Difagreement with other /dcoij ; that 

1 muft take the liberty to dilYeut from : For in this fenfc it may be placed 
in Ideas, and in good and found Reafon too, i. e. in Rcafon rightly managing 
tbofc Ideas, fo as to produce Evidence by them. So thar» my Lord, I mull 
own 1 fee not the force of the Argument, which fays, not in Ideas but in 
found Reafon ; fince 1 fee no fuch oppofition between them, but that Ideas 
and found Reajon may confill together. For inftaiicc : When a Man would 
(hew the certainty of this Truth, Tliat the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones j the firft tiling probably that he doe.s, is to draw 
Vol. I. B b b a 
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a Diagram. Wliat is thcufcof rliat Diagram ? bin ilctidily k fuggeft ro In'S 
MiiKl ciK/c farcral Ideas he would make til'c of in that Dcmoultranon. The cui.- 
lldcring and laying thefe togctlicr in fuch Order, and vvuli luch Conn.Cition, as 
lo make the Agreement of the Ideas o( the three Angles or the Triangle, with 
the A/:vo of two right ones, to be perceiv’d, is call’d Rcajeuwg, and is tiie 
Irnlinefs of that Faculty wiiich we call P^afeii ; which when it operates rightly, 
by conlideiing and compar>ng Ideas To as to produce Clertaiiuy, this (bewuig ot 
Demonllration that the tiling is fo, is c■x\\'l^ gnvd and jmvd Rc.ijjii. The Ground 
of this Certainty lies in Id as tlieinfelves, and their agreement or dilagrccment, 
which Ivejfon neither docs nor can alter, but only lays ihetn fo togcihcr as to 
make it perceivable ; and without (i ch a due conlidcration and ordering ofYlic 
Jdrj, Certaintv could not be had; and thus Certainty is plac’d b thm /./-.u, and 
tn go"d and fi/und Reajon. 

This atlords an eafy Anfwer to your Lordlhip’s next Words, brought to 
jnove, Tliat the Certainty of a God is not placed on the Idea of our felvcs- 
Thc V hand thus : 

/'L'/- lit vtii Idea be taken •neb ib -anyxi'c plcafe, by Senfation oe Refledfion, yet it n 
vet ibe I lea that makes m ceitain, but the Argument j am that vehiih we percernetn and 
i-J/utn ear Jelves. 

Nothing truer chan thit it is not the Idea that makes ns certain without Renfon^ 
or witliouc tlie U. derflanding : But it is as true, that ’tis nor Reajon, ’tis not the 
UuLt/lan.latgiljat makes pii cd tam without Idas. ’Tis not th.e Sun makes me certain 
It is Da) , without my Fyes ; nor ’tis not my Sight makes me ceitain it is Day, 
wicl’.otit the Sun , but tlieone iniploy’d about tlie otlicr. Nor is it one Idea by 
it (til, tliac in this or any Cafe, n:tde< m certain ; but Certainty conhiis in the 
perceiv’d agreement or d.fagiccirici.t ol all the Ideas, that ferve to fliew the a- 
gietiTicnr or dil'agieemcnt of dihinci Mas, as they Hand in the Propolition, w'iioll; 
Ti'ith or Falfhood wc would be eeriam ol. Tiie tiling of intermed ate Ideas to 
Ihew this, is called Aegun.entat.on, and the /.Gn fo U'’d in train, .nz ; 
lo th.it in my poor Opinion, to fay, JlhU the A-g inimt makes t:, witaiu, is net 
mine than fayinn. The Ideas made ide of, make /tsie.tatn, 

Tlie Idea ot Ihinktng in our i'clvcs, which we receive by ReileCtion, wc may 
by intermediare Idcns, pciceitc to liave a ncceliary agreement and connection 
With the Ida of the Exillence of an eternal, ihtnktvg Being. This, wiierher your 
Lordliiip will call placing 0 / Cenarnty tn the Idea, ot plaeivg the Cert awn m Rcajrn ; 
whether your Lordfhip will fay, n is net the Idea that gren rs the Crriarmy, but the 
A-eument, is indifferent to me ; 1 fliall not be fo unm.’.nneily as to preferibe to 
\ our Lordliiip what way you flioi.ld fpealv, in tin's cr any other Matter. Bnc 
iiiis your Lotdfliip will give me leave to lay, Thai let it be called how jour 
Lordihip pleafes, thcie is no Contradiction in it to wiiar I have fiid concerning 
Certainty, or the way how we came by it, or tiic Ground on wliich I place it. 
Your l-oidfiiip farther urges my Words out of the ffrh Sedtioii of the fame 
Cliapter. 

Bur, “ wm find in our felvcs Perception and Know'cdge.” It's vere true. 
But how doth this ftreve the,e is a God I is ttfmn the clear and diflindt Idea of n ? 
A(.', but jrem this Argument, That “ cither tlierc mult have been a knowing 
“ Being trom Eternity, or an unknowing, for fomething mull have been from 
“ Eternity ; But if an unknowing Being, then it was impolliblc there 

ever (hould have been any Knowledge ; it being as impolTible tliat a thing 
“ without Knowledge fhould produce it, as that a Triangle flionld make it felt 
“ three Angles bigger than two right ones.” AL’owiug the Argument to be good, yet tt 
u not taken from the IdtZ, but from the Principles of t) ue Reafoti as, f hat m Man 
can dotik his own Perception ; lhat every thing mttft have a Caufe ; fhat this Caufe mu(i 
cither have Knowledge or not ; if it have, the Point is gain'd : if it Rath not, nothing 
can pYoduiC nothing ; and covfequently a not knowing Being laimot produce a knowing. 

Your Lordihip here contends. That my Argument is not taken from i/;e Idea, 
but from true Principles of Reafon. I do not fay it is taken from any one Idea, 
but from all the Mas concerned in it. But your Lordihip, if you herein op- 
pofe any thing I have faid, mull, I humbly conceive, fay, Nut from Ideas, but 
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from true priiicifjes c/ Reafon ; fcveral whereof your Lordfhip has here fet down. 
And whence, 1 befecch your Lordftip, comes the Certainty of any of thofe Pro- 
.poheions, which your Lordfliip calls true Principles of Rgafon, but from the percei- 
vable agreement or difagreemenc of the Ideas contain’d in them ? Juft as it is ex- 
prefs’d in thofe Propofitions, v.g. a Man cannot doubt of his own Perceptiotty is a true 
principle of (Reafon, or a true Propofition, or a certain Propofition : But to the 
Certainty of it wc arrive, only by perceiving the neceflary agreement of the two 
ddeai of Perception and Sclfconfcioufiicfs. 

Again, kve^ thing mtifi have a Caufe : Though 1 find it fo fet down for one by 
your Lordfliip, yet, J humbly conceive, is not a true Principle of Reafon, nor a 
-uajfi Propofition ; but the contrary. The Certainty whereof we attain by thfe 
Contemplation of our Idias, and by perceiving that the Idea of Eternity, and the 
Idcaoi the Exiftence of fomething do agree, and the Idea of Exiftence from Eter- 
nity and of having a Caufe tio not agree, or are inconfiftent v/ithin tiic lame 
thing. But every Thing that has a Beginning muft have a Caufe^ is a true Pri 
of Reafon, or aPropolition certainly true ; which we conic to know by the iams 
way, i. e. by contemplating our Ideas, and perceiving that the Idea of beginning to 
be, is neccll'arily connefted wicli the Ilea ofjotne Operation ; and tiic Idea of Opera- 
tion, with the Idea of fomethmg Operating, which we call a Caufe ; and fo tiie be- 
ginning to be, is perceiv’d to agree with the Idea of a Cauje, as is exprefs’d in the 
Propofition : And thus it comes to be a certain Propofition ; and fo may be cal- 
led a PrinLiple of Rcajuii, as every true Propofition is to him that perceives the 
Certainty of it. 

This, my Lord, is my may of Ideas, and of coming to Certainty by them,* 
which, when ) our Lordfliip lias again conlidcr’d, I am apt to think yourLordfbip 
will no more coiiJemn, than I do except againft your Lord/hip’s way of -Arguments 
or Priijapki of Rcajon. Kor will it, 1 fiippofc, any longer o&nd your Lordfliip, 
under the Notion of a A'cw way of Rcafuning ; lince I flatter my fclf, both thefe 
ways will be found to be equally old, one as the other, though perhaps formerly 
they have not been fo diftinitly taken notice ofi and the Name of Ideas is of later 
date in our Enghjh Language. 

If your Lordfliip fays, as 1 think you mean, wz,. That my Argument to prove 
a God is not taken, from Ideas, your Lordfliip wfill pardon me, if 1 tliink otherwife. 
For 1 bcfecch your Lordfliip, arc not Ideas, whofe agreement or difagreement as 
they are exprefs’d in^Propolitions as petceiv’d, ii’iniediarcly or by Intuition, the 
Principles of true Reafon I And does not the Certainty we have of the Truth of 
thefe Propofitions, coiifift in the Perception of lucli agiecment or difagreement ? 
And does not the agreement or difagrcemeui elcpcnd upon the Ideas themfclves ? 
Nay, fo intirely depend upon the Ideas theitifelvcs', that it is impoflible for the 
Mind, or Reafon, or Aigiment, or any thing ro alter it ? All that Reafon or the 
Mind docs, in Reafoiiing or Arguing, is to find out and obferve that agreement 
or difagreement : And all that Argument docs, is by an intervening M'/t, toflicw 
it, where an immediate putting tiic Ideas together will not do it. 

As for example, in tlic prclent Cafe ; The Propofition, of whofe Tnirli I 
would be certain, is this : A knowing Being has etemab'y ex/fied. Here ri.e Ideas 
joined, are eternal Exiftence wicli a knowing Being. But docs ray mind perceive any 
immediate connexion or repugnancy in thefe Ideas ? No. The Propofition then at 
firft view aftords me no Certainty i or, as our EngliJh Idiom phrafes ir, It ii not 
certain, or lam not certain of it. But though I am not, yet I would be certain whe- 
ther it be true or no. What then muft I do f Find Arguments to prove that it is 
true, or the contrary. And what is that, but to caft about and find out interme- 
diate Ideas, which may fticw me the neceflary connexion or inconfiftcncy of the 
Id as in the Propofition ? Either of which, when by thefe intervening Idecu I am 
brought to perceive, I am then certain that the Propofition is true, or 1 am cer- 
tain that it is falfe. As in the prefent Cafe, I perceive in my felf Thought and 
Perception ; the Idea of aftual Perception has an evident connc&ion with an affua! 
ISeing, that doth perceive and think : The Idea of an actual thinking Being, hat!i 
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a perceivable connc6kion with the eternal Exiftence of fome knowing Being, by 
the intervention of the negation of all Being, or the Lka of mtfnng, which 
has a necelfary Connexion with m Power ^ no Operation, no Caufahty, no EffeU, i. e. 
with nothing. So that the Idea of once attually nothing, has a vilible Connedtion 
with nothing to Eternity, for the future ; and hence the Idea of an adual Being, 
is perceiv’d to have a nccellary Connedtion with fome adtual Being from Eternity. 
And by the like way of Ideca, may be perceived the adtual Exiftence of a know- 
ing Being, to have a Connedtion with the Exiftence of an adcual knowing Being 
from Eternity ; and the Idea of an eternal, adtual, knowing Being, with the 
Idea of Immateriality, by the intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its 
adtual Divilion, Divifibility and want of Perception, etc. which are thc^'/j.?- , 
or, as your Lordfliip is pleas’d to call them, Atginmms, I make ufe of in this 
Proof, which I need not here go over again ; and which is partly contain’d in 
thefc following Words, which jonr Lordfhip thus quotes out of the loch Section 
of the fame Chapter. 

Again, “ If we fuppofe nothing to be firft, M.ittcr can never begin to be ; if 
“ bare matter without Motion to be eternal. Motion Caii never begin to be ; 

if Marrer and Motion be fuppo.s’d eternal. Thought can never begin to be ; 
“ For if Matter could produce Tliougln, lucn Thought muft be in the power 
“ of Matter; and if it be in Matter as Inch, it rauft be the nfeparablc Property 
** of all Matter; wliieh is contrary to the Senle and Experience ot Mankind. 
** If only fome parts of Matter have a pov. ^ ot Thinkiut;, how comes fo great 
“ a difference in the Properties of the la.nc Matter Wiiar Difpolicion of 
“ Matter is requir’d to Thinki ig? And from whence comes it ? Ot which no 
“ account can be given in Reafon.” To wliicli 3 onr Lordflnp fubjeins : 

Ihis ts the Subjlasiii of the A^g ancnt uj,.d, to piuvc iiii n.jiuKe ipimiml Being, ivljuh 
I am far Jrom xoeakenwg the joue oj . But that whui. I dejign, n to jijeiu, ‘That the 
Certainty of it it not plawd upon any dear and diki' ti lueas, tut upon the Force oj Rea- 
/on dijiruEi from it ; xohich was the thing I intended to psove. 

Your Lordfliip fays. That the Certainty of it 1 1 fuppofe your Lordfliip means 
the Certainty produc’d by my Proof of a Deity) is not placed upon tkar and djlinil 
Ideas. It is placed, among otiicrs, upon tlie Ideas of Thinking, Extjlence, and 
Matter, wnich I think arc all clear anddiJliuB ideas ; fo that there are ibinc clear 
and diJlmSl Ideas in it : And one ern hardly fay there arc not any clear and J/fitnei 
Ideas in it, becaufe there is one obfeure and confufed one in it, vim. That of 
Suhjiame ; which yet hinders not the Certainty of the Proot. 

The Words whicli yoiit Lordfliip fubjoins to the former, vim. But upon the 
Force oj RE A .SO N dijhnhi fsom it ; feem to me to fay, as far as I can umicr- 
ftand them. That the Certamty of my Argument for a Dv.ity, hplaudmt on dear 
and difituB Ideas, hut upon the force of Rcajin. 

This, among other Places before fee down, makes mcwifli your Lordfliip had 
told us, what you nnderftand by REASON, for in my acceptation ot the 
word REASON, I do not fee but the fame Proof may be placed upon clear 
and (iilliv.h Ideas, and upon Reaj'ou too. As I faid betore, I can perceive no 
Inconfillency or Oppofition between them, no more chan there is any Oppoficion 
between a clear Objcdl and my Faculty of Seeing, in the Certainty of any thing 
1 receive by my Eyes ; for this Certainty may be placed very well on both the 
Clcarncfs of the Object, and the Exercife ot that Faculty in me. 

Your Lordfliip’s next words, 1 think, fliould be read thus ; DiflinBfrom them : 
For if they were intended as they are printed, DijiinH jrom it, I confefs I do 
not underftand them. Certainty not placed on clear and diftinPi Ideas, but upon the 
Fone oj Reafon dijltnfl from them, my Capacity will reach the Senfe of : But 
then 1 cannot but wonder what dijUnB from them do there ; for I know no body 
that docs not think that Reafon, or the Faculty of Reafoning, is diflinSi from the 
Ideas ic makes ufe of or is employ’d about, whether thofe Ideas be clear and 
dt/lhdi, or obfeure and confus’d. But if that Sentence be to be read as it is 
printed, vim. The Certamty of it is not placed upon any clear and dijliuB Ideas, but 
upon the force of Reafon diftinli from it } I acknowledge your Lordfliip’s meaning 
is above my Comprehenfion. Upon the whole matter, my Lord, I muft con- 
fefs, That I do not fee that what your Lordlhip fays you intended hes e to prove, 
is prov’d, vim. That Certainty in my proof of a God is not placed on Ideas. And 
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next, if it were prov’d, I do not fee how it anfwcrs any OhjeSiion agninfi the 
Trinity in point of Reafon. 

Before 1 go on to what follows, I muft beg leave toconfefs, I am troubled to 
find thefe Words of your Lordfliip, among thofe I have above fet down cut of 
the foregoing Page, vis.. Allowing the Argument to be good, and cannot forbear to P- 
wifti. That when your Lordfliip was writing this Palfage, you had had in your 
Mind what you are pleas’d here to fay, viz.. That you are far from weakening the 
Force of my Argument which / ufed to prove an infinite fpiritual Being. 

My Lord, your Lordfliip is a great Man, not only by the Dignity your Me- 
rits are invelied with, but more by the Merits of your Parts and Learning. 
Hftar Lordfliip’s Words carry Weiglit and Authority with them : and he that 
lhall quote but a Saying ora Doubt of your Lordfliip s, that queflions the Force 
of my Argument for the Proof of a God, will chink himfelt well founded and 
to be hearken’d to, as gone a great way in the Caufe. Tlicfj Words Allowing 
the Argument to be good, in the reccii ’d way of Ipcaking, are ufually taken to 
flgnify. That he that (peaks them, does not judge the Argument to be good ; but 
that for Difcoiirfc fake heat prefent admits ir. Truly, my Lord, till I read thefe 
Words in your Lordfliip, I always rook ir for a good Argument ; and was fo 
fully perfuaded of its Goodnefs, that 1 fpokc higltcr of it tlian of any Reafontng 
of mine any where, btcaufe I thought it equal to a Demonftration. If it be not 
fo, it is fit 1 recall my Words, and that 1 do not betray fo important and funda- 
mental a Truth, by a weak, but over-valu’d Argument : And therefore I can- 
not, upon this cccafion, but importune your Lordfliip, That if your Lordfliip 
(as your Words feem to intimate) fees any Weaknefs in it, your Lordfliip would 
be pleas’d to flicw it me that cither I may amend that Fault, and make it 
conclullvc, or cUe retract my Confidence, and leave that Caufe to thofe who 
have Strength fuitable to its VV’eighr. But to return to what follows in your 
Lordlhip’s next Paragraph. 

2. The next thing uecifjaiy to be clear'd in this Difpitte, is, the DiflinClion bciwecn p. 
Nature and Pei fon and of this ue tan have no clear and diflinft Idea from Senfatioti 
or Reflection. And yet all om Notions of the DoBrine of the Trinity, depend upon the 
right under /lundiitg of it. For we inufl talk unintelligibly about this Point, unlrf < wc have 
clear and dijiaiH Appiehenjions loncermng Nature uwf/ Pirfon, and the Gioundt oj 
Idcnt ty and DillinCtion. But th.it th Je come not into our Minds by th.fe llniple Ideas 
of Sci.fation and Reflection, Ijhallnow make it apfeiir. 

By this it IS plain, that tlic Bulinefs of the following Pages is to make it ap- 
pear, Thut we have no dear and dijlniH Idu <j t! e Dflmtlivn oj Natuie and Pei- 
foK, from Se: lation or Rtflcaioii : Or, as Nour Lordfliip cxprcllcs it a litde 
lower, T he Apprehenji n loiucrning Natiisc and Pejen, and the Giounds of Identity 
and Difiinthon, come not into our AlnuP by the jiinple Ideas of Senfation ard Rc- 
fledion. 

And what, pray my Lord, can be iid'crr’d from licJicc, if it fliouIJ be fo ^ 
Your Lordfliip tells us, 

AUour Notions of th DoPlrine of the Tusnty, depend upon the right Underfland- 
ing of the Dift.ndion between A^m^and Pei fun ; and we muft talk .'inaiKk/gibly 
about this Point, unlefs we have clear and dftisitl Appi ehe,ftous onu-.n.ng Nature and 
Perfm, and the Grounds of Identity and DtftmPlton. 

If it be fo, tlie Inference I fliould draw from thence (if it were fit for me to 
draw any) would be this, That it concerns thofe who write on that Subjed to 
JwVe themfelvcs, and to lay down to others, char and diftinli Apprilnnfions, or 
' Notions, or Ideas (call them what you plcafe) of what they mean by Name 
and Perfon, and of the Grounds of Identity and DifiinPlmi. 

Tliis feems, to me, the natural Conclufion flowing from your Lordfliip’s 
Words ; which feem here to fuppofe clear and diftmEl Apprehenfions (fomething 
like clear and. diftinPi Ideas) necelfaty for the avoiding Talk in the DoHrine 

of the Trinity. But 1 do not fee how your Lordfliip can, from the neceflity of 
clear and dftinti Apprehenfions of Nature and Perfon, &C. in the Dijpute of the 
Trinity, bring in one, who has perhaps miftaken the way to clear and diftind 
Notions concerning Nature and Perfon, &c* as fit to be anfwec’d among thofe, 
who bring Objeilions againft the Trinity in point of Reafon. I do not fee why an 
Unitarian may not as well bring him in, and argue againft his FJfay, in a 
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Chapter that he Ihoiild write, to anfwer ObjcdioiM againft the Unity of God 
in point of Reafon or Revelation : For upon what ground foever any one writes 
in this Difptste or any other, it is not tolerable to talk minulhgibly on either fide. 

If by the way of Jdeae, which is that of the Author of ‘The Effay of Humane Vo- 
derfianding, a Man cannot come to clear and difiinB Apprehenfms concerning A'h- 
/wr^and Perfvm if, as he propufes from the limplc Ideas of Senfation and Re- 
fledfion, fuch Apprehenjions cannot begot ; it will follow from rhence, that he is 
amiftaken Philofophcr : But it will not follow from thence. That he is not an 
Orthodox Chriftian ; for he might (as he did} write his E/fayof Humane Under- 
ftanding, without any Thought of the (liontrovcrfy between the Ti inirar.ans and 
Unitarians: nay, a Man might have writ all that is in his Book, that 
heard one Word of any fuch Difputc. 

There is in the World a great and fierce Conteft about Nattire and . 
*Twouldbe very hard for me, if 1 mull be brought in as a Party on either iide, 
becaufea Difputant, in that Controverfy, Ihould think the c/tvir and drfhuif 4i>- 
prehenjions 0 / Nature and Grace, lome not tnto our Minds by the Jimple Ideas oj Seida- 
tion /wd Refletftion. If this be fo, 1 may be rcekon’d amojig the Objcctois- 
againlt all Sorts and Points of Orthodox), whenever any one pleafes : I may be 
call’d to account as one Heterodox, in tlie Points of /’jet 6 ’>y/(£>, F,ce~will, I'ltde- 
(imattou, Ouginal Stn^ ftiftrfiLatton by Faith, Tru.i.'ibflanttatiou, the Pope’ s Siipraaai) , 
and what not ? as well as in the DoEhme oj the T< tatty ; and all becaufc they catt- 
not be furnifli’d with clear and diltinet Notions ot Grace, Fec-yad, Tianfuljiunn.i- 
iwH. &c. by Senfation or Reflection. For in all tiiele, or any other Points, 1 do 
not fee bnt there may be Complaint made, that they have not always a 
Undo fiandiitg and Tear Notions of thofe things, on whicli the Doch tne they difputc 
of, dt'prndi. And 'tis not altogether unuilial, for Men to talk tndntelhgibly to 
thcmftlves and others, in chefe and other Points of Controverfy, for want of 
ilear and difltnB Apprel.enjtunt, or (as I would call them, did not your Lordfliip 
dillikc it) Ideas : Por all wJiich unintelligible Talking, 1 do not think iiiy (elf 
accountable, tho’ it fliould fo fall out that my way, by Ideas, would not help 
them to what it feems is wanting, clear and chflmi Notions. If my way be in- 
cfleitual to that purpofe, they may, for all me, make ufe of any other more 
fuccelsful, and leave me out of the Controverfy, as one ufelcfs to either Party, 
for deciding of the QuelHon. 

Suppofing, as your Lordfliip fays, and as you have undertaken to make appear, 
Tliat the dear and dtjUtiB Appreherfions concerning Natihe and Peijon, ai.d the 
Grounds of Identity and Dijimehon, jhould not come tnto the Mmd by the Jimple Ideas of 
Senfation and Reflettiou •, what, I belecch your Lordfliip, is this to the Difp.ite 
concerning the Trinity, on cither lidc ? And if after your Lordiliip has endea- 
vour’d to givss clear and di/IuiB Apprehenjions of Nature and Pesfon, lAe Difpiitants 
in this Controverfy Ihould Ihll talk uniutelhgibl) about tins Point, for want of char 
and d/fiinB Apprehenjions concerning Nature and Pcijon ; ought your Lordfliip to be 
brougiit ill among the Partifans on the other lide, by any one who writ a P'ln- 
dicatton of the Dothine of the Trinity? In good carnell, my Lord, I do not fee 
how the clear and diJUntl Notions of Nature and Perfon, not coming into the Maid 
by the limple Ideas of Senfation and Rcfletlion, any more contains any ObjeBion 
againft the Doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear amt difiinB Apprehenjions of 
Original Sin, Jullification or Tranfiibftantiation, not corning to the Mmd by the 
Jimple Ideas of Senfation and ReJleBion, contains any Objedion againlt the Dodrine 
of Original Sin, Jullification or Tranfubftantiation, and fo of all the reft of the 
Terms uled in any Controt'crfy in Religion ; however your Lordlbip, in a 
Treatife ot the Vindication of the DoBrine of the Trinity, and in the Chapter where 
you make it your bulinefs to anfwcr ObjeBwus in point of Reafon, fet your felf 
ferioufly to prove, , That clear and dtflinB Apprehenjions concerning Nature and Per- 
fon, and the Grounds of Identity and DiflinBton, come not into our Mmds by thefe fimple 
Ideas of Senfation and RefleBton. In order to the mahng this appear, wc read as 
followeth ; 

As to Nature, that is fometintes taken for the tjfemial Property of a thing : as, 
■when toe fay. That fuch a thing is of a difiereut nature from another ; -we mean no 
more, them that it is differenced by fuch Properties as come to our Knowledge. Sometimes 
Nature is tedxn for the thing it felf in which thefe Properties are ; and fo Ariltotle 
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took IV.it!!, e fui a O'lpot eal Suhfiuiuo, v^biih had the Peiticipus of Alotion initfelf : Idni 
Mat the a, id Subjlaace are of an equal CAtint ; and Jo that ’which is the SuhjeEi of Potuers 
and I’ivpditiesy is the MatiiiCy ivhethei' it hetneantoj bodiky oi fpiiitunl Subfiances. 

Yoiar Loulfiiip, in this Paragraph, gives us two Sij'iuiications of the Word 
NatUic; I. That it is joinetimes taken for e0eutial Peope, no, which I eadly admit. 

'Ihat /(wienino it is taken Jor the thni^n fvlf in which thrle I'npertio a,e, and confe- 
ij.icuriy for hul’jiauce ic hit. And this your Lordfliip proves out oi' An/iotle. 

Wucther -/I- ///oz/e call’d the thing it fclf wherein the Ejjuitial Propentes ate, 
M.ituie, I Will notdilpDte ; But that your Lordfliip thinks lit to call Sidfiance Ma 
ju.e, IS evident. And tium tlicnce I think your Lordlhip ciideavours to piove 
'iiVTrife following Wordr, That we can have from Lii.n no tuar and djlinl'l Appic- 
ienfuHs iinncrn,r,g Natute. Your [.ordfliip’s Words are : 

Jgiiint, ‘Ihat by Seiijainii and Refi/ilioit wc come to kiiu’W the Powe,-) and P.cpe.cio of 
th «’«i Ian OH.- Re.’fn a, fatijy’d that thac mti/l be funiethnig^ beyond theje, beuiuje it n 
iiftptjj/hle th,i: they poii.'d jnbli/l by thewfekw. So that the M A I UR E of thtng\ p.o' 
pe, It b. /. //« 1 t:> OH, keaftiu, and not to utei e IJeas. 

flo V we com- by the IL a of Sulflaihc, from the dmplc ones of Senfatioa 
and fl. Il-ecion, 1 liave endeavour’d to fliew in another place, and th.rcfore fliall 
not rro. ble your Lordfliip with it heic again. Bur what your Lordfliip infers, in 
thcIe\Voi\is, So thatthe Matwee of 'Ihnig, ptopcily belongs toon, ReafoUy and not to 
meie Jdea\ ; I do not well underlfand. Your Lotdllnp indeed here again lecms 
to oppo.'w Reafi/i and Idea! ; and to that I fay, nieee Ideui arc the Objects <.)f the Un- 
dcrflaiidniL’, and Reafun k one o( the Faculties of cite Undcrllanding employ’d 
about ti'.em ; and that tJic Underflanding, or Reapm, wliich ever your Lordfliip 
plcafes to call it, makes or forms, out cf the limj'Ic ones chat come in by Senfa- 
noit and Rell-ction, all the oclicr /A./f, wliethcr general, relative, or complex, 
by abltracling, comparing and compounding its poiirive Ample Idens, whereof 
It cannot make or frame any one, birt wiutc it receives by Senlation or RcfleiSion. 

And tlierelore, I never deny’d that Rcafvn w.as employ’d about out particular 
(imple JJca\, to make out of ttiem Ideas general, relative, and complex ,• nor about 
all our Jd.a.’, whether /imple or complex, poliiive or relative, general or parti- 
c'.ilar ; it being i he proper bufinels ot Ri.rfn, in the fcarch after Truth and 
Knowledge, to /ind out tf.e Relations between all thefc forts of JJeasy in the per- 
ception whereol Knowledge and Certainty of 'I'nithconiilts. 

Thcfe, mr Lord, are, in fhorr, my Notions about /t/rai, their Original and 
rormation, and of tltc ufe the Mind, or Realon, makes of them in Knowleelge. 
Whether voiir Lordfliiip thinks he to call r!iis<^ Wtxe way of Reafcuing, mull be left 
to yom l .otdfiup ; whether it be a right way, is that alone which I am concern’d 
lot. Bn your Lordfliip feems' all along (1 ciave leave licre once for all to take 
MOii-v ot it) to liavc fbmc particular Lxeeption agaiiift Ideas, and particularly 
, lea. and diltifhi Ideas, as if they were not to be ufed, or were of no ufe in Reafon 
.'lid Knowledge 5 or, litsii RuiJm were oppos’d to tliem, or leads ns into the 
KnowLd.ge .tnd Certainty ot things without them ; or, the Knowledge of things 
dui not a: a’l depend, on them. 1 beg your Lord fli ip’s pardon for cxprcffiiig my 
l:!f fo v.u.v''i. iy and dnubrlhlly in this matter ; the reafon whereof is, becaufe I 
iiiuitown, That I do not every where ciearly underhand what your Lordfliip 
means, i'cn yt'ti ipcak, .n-. voudo, ol Ideas-, as if I aferib’d metre to them, than 
belong’d to them ; ot exi ected more of them, tiian they could do; v. g. where 
vour Loidiiirp fays, 

Pvt !' ,d <his contain d in the fintple Idea of thtje Operations I And again, So that ^ ^ ^ 
/ere it t, .. t ok- C/canafs op the Idea, but an immediate Acl of Perception, which is the p' 

*. lie Gre !„■.•. t t.j Certainty. And farther. So that our Certainty u notftom the Ideas them' 
hii e<, i'Ht fent th- Evidence of Reafon. And in another place, It is not the Ideas that P- aye, 
-■n.ile Hi ce-tatn, but the Argument front that winch wc perceive i'a and about our felves. 

Is it f,om the dear and dtfiiuci Idea of it I Mol but from this Argument. And here, 
p. 253' ^ Mature of th,n'cj belongs to our Realon, and not to mere Ideas, 

Tiiclc, and fevcral ilie like Baflages, your Lordfliip has againft what your 
Lordfliip calls Ihis new way of Ideas, and <i» admirable way to bring m to the Certainty p. 14 J, 
of Reafon. 


1 
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I never faul nor thoti"lir A/e.a, nor any thir.c; clfc, could />,>)/^ m to the Ce,iii„ 2 it 
e/ R. ’ji 'i, wiCi.oiit the P.xcrcilc of Reafon. And tlici), my Lord, if' we will im- 
{ ioy oil' Minds, and cxertife our Reafon, to brjiig us to Certainty; *what,I 
D. I. c 7. li.s. b.:ctch you, fliall they be imploy’d about but Idau f For Ideas, in my Senfe 
(,t rlie Wold, arc, “ \Viut foe ver is the Object of the Underflanding, when a 
S. 7. cJi. « .1.“ y/(an ihiiilis ; 0. , Wiiatfocver it is the Mind can bcimploy’d about in think- 
“ 1 !,;;.” j^nd again, I have thefe Words, “ Whatfoever is the immediate Ob- 
“ jeet ot Peiccptioii, Tiioiight, or Underftanding, that 1 call Jdia” So that 
m) ”L'<7v oj and of coming to Certainty by them, is to imploy our Minds in 

ilin.kiiig upon fomethiug ; and 1 do not fee but your Lordlhip your fclf, and 
every body el ic, mull make u(e of my niay oj Ikat, unlels they can find oTit a 
way iliat veiil bring them to Certainty, by third.nng on nothing. So that lee 
Ci^tauity be [d.iud as much a.s it will on Reajon, leriiie Natmeof J'hhigi RUg as 
pKpe, 1) as it will to onr Rtafon, it will neierthelcr', be true. That Cert.iinrv ton* 
lilt*, in the PciCeption of the agreement or difagreemeni of Jdcat ; and tiiat the 
Com;'le\ /dea the word Nature Hands for, is ultimately made up of the limplc 
//i .o (.1 Stidatioii and Rellection- Your Lordfhip proceeds, 
p r.'i \ee mnjl yit prucudjarthcr . For Nature w/riy h( m/ddei'd roiv 'anyt 

1 . rh !t IS lit di/initl Lidtvidtiuls ; us the Nature of a Man is iqualh in Pctcr, 

]a;nes a..d jt>hn ; and this is the common Nature, venh a puiticular Suhfijieiuc pro- 
re. h'LJ.h'd Fur the A'tiiure of Afan, ai rn Pcicr, ts dijinici jntn tin- jatnf 

N.aitic, ui It IS in jsmei. a,.d Jiolm ; ot/r rtvije, they '.mi Li hr /'<vr one Peifon, ns 
•jci/.' .o A./ti. lame N.i'ure. And this djlinchon of Pcr'oos in ihetn, is J.fnind 
both by o:t) Seiiles, as to their d jfi>ent Acinhnts ; and in our R.ajen, be.aiije they have 
,i feparatc F\iffena ; not eovung into it at cnee, and in il i J.t/ne manra’i. 

2 . Nature may he icnjidri'd ab/iiadil}', ~aiiij..in ,t’pe'f to individual Verfais’, 
and tl.ien It nudes an inthe Notion of ;t IJi. bvi h'lunve, th.e fame Nauito may be m 
d'ftnent Individtiah, yet the N.uun at tt Jeli ■icnianis one and the Jame •, \ihub 
apfi.iys j.siiti this evident Rcafoi, that othervife <.-<rry L.divtdr.al nttijl make a d'fjcieut 
bind. 

I am fo little conlidcnt of my own Quicknefs, and of having got, from 
what your Lordfhip lias faid litre, a i.'io; and dijli/.fl Apprehtnjion lome.nmg 
Nature, that 1 mull beg your LordIlii}'’s pardon, it I fliould happen to dii- 
fati'.fy your Lovuiliip, by talking uninteliigibis, or beliJes the purpofe, about it, 
1 mull then contels to your Lordfliip, i. That Ido not clearly uudeihand 
whether your l.iord(hip, in thefe rwo Paragraphs, fpcaks of Nattne, as hand- 
ing for EJjtntial Piopertict •, or of Nattue, as handing for Sub/iemee ; and _\cr 
it is of great moment in the Cafe, liecaufc your Lordfliip allows, That the 
Notion of N.ituic in the former of tlicle Senfe«, may be liad from Senfation 
and Kt fli.dtion ; but of A/it/r/ic in the latter Senfe, j'our Lordfliip fays, Jt pro- 
J*- pc.!)' belongs to Reafon, and not mac Ideas, z. Your Lordfiiip’s faying in the lirh; 

of thefe l^aiagraphs, 'I’hat the Natuw of Man, as Peter, is dtjhuEi jrvin the 
fame Nattue as it is tn ]o.mci, and Jolin ; and in the fecond of them, 'That brm- 
P. 2 ? 4 . the SAME Nature may be tn dijjaeiit Individuals, yet the Natiue it felf 

temamsONE AND THE SAAIE; docs not give ms: (o cltui and diflintb 
an Apps chat fivn etMeaning Nature, that 1 know which, in your Lordfliip^s Opi - 
nion, I ouglic to think, cither that one and the fame Nature is in Pete, and 
John i or that a Nature dihindtfrom that in John, is in Peter : And the Rea- 
lon is, bccaufe 1 cannot, in my way by Ideas, well put together one and the- 
fame and diJltuB. My Appt chenfious concerning the Niture of Alan, or the com- 
men Nature of Matt (if your Lordfhip will, upon this Occafion, give me leave 
to trouble your Lordfliip with it) is, in fhorr, this ; That it is a CoIkiHiou of 
fcvcral Ideas, combined into one complex, abftradt Idea, which when they 
are found united in any Individual cxifting, tho’ joined in that Exiftence 
with levcral other Heat, that individual or particular Being is truly faid 
to have the Nature of a Alati, or the Nature of a Alan to be in him ; 
for as much as all thefe fimple Ideas are found united in him, which a^^fwer 
the complex, abhraft Idea, to which the fpecifick Name Man is given by any 
one : whicli abhract, fpecifick Idea, he keeps the fame, when he applies the 

fpecifick 
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fpccifick Name ftanding for it, to diftind Individuals ; i. e. no body changes 
his Idea of a Man, when he fays Peter is a Man, from that Idea which he makes 
the Name to Hand for, when he calls yobn a Man. This fliort way 
by Idecu, has not, I confefs. thofe different, and more learned and fcholaAick 
Confidcrations fet down by your Lordfhip. But how they are necelfary, or 
at all tend to prove what your Lordfhip has propos’d to prove, viz,. That 
we have no clear and diftind Idea of Nature, from the Ample Idecu got from 
Senfation and Refledion, 1 confefs I do not yet fee. But your Lordfhip goes 
on to it : 

Let us now fee how far thefe Things can come front our fimple Ideas, hy RefieEii- ^ 
on and Senfamn. AndlfhaUlay down tlse Hypothefis of T HOSE, who refolve 
our Certainty into Ideas, as plainly and inteUigtbly as I can. 

Here I am got again into the Plural Number : For tho* it be faid the Hypo- 
thefts of T H 0 S E, yet my Words alone are quoted for t[\2Lt Hypothefii, and 
not a word of any body elfc in this whole Bufinefs concerning Nature. What 
they are, 1 fhall give the Reader, as your Lordfhip has fet them down. 

I. We are told, “ That all limple Ideas are true and adequate. Not, 

** they are the true Reprefentations of things without us ; but that they derfiandtvg, 
the true Eft'eds of fuch Powers in them, as produce fuch Senfation within L. 2. ch. 30. 
“ us.” So that really we can under jland nothing certainly by them, but the EjfeEis 3 1 
they have upon us: 

For thefe Words of mine, \ find Humane Underftanding, L. 2. ch. 30, 31. quo- 
ted ; but I crave leave to obferve to your Lordfhip, That in neither of thefe 
Chapters do 1 find the Words, as they fbnd here in your Lordfhip’s Book. In 
B. 2- Ch. 3i.Std. 2. of my Eifay, I find thefe Words, “ That all our fimple 
“ Ideas are adequate, bccaufe being nothing but the Effeds of certain Powers 
in things fitted or ordained by God, to produce fuch Senfations in us, they 
“ cannot but be correfpondent and adequate to thofe Powers.” And in Chap. 

20. Sed. 2. I fay. That “ our fimple A/eaa are all teal, all agree to the reality 
“ of Things. Nor that they are all of them the Images or Reprefentations 
“ of what does exift j the contrary whereof, in all but the primary Qiialitics 
“ of Bodies, hath been already fhew’d.” 

Thefe are the Words in my Book, from whence thofe in your Lordfliip’s 
feem to be gather’d, but with fome difference ; For 1 do not remember that 
1 have any where faid, of all our Jimple Ideas, That they arc none of them 
true Reprefentations of Things without us ; as the Words I find in your Lord- 
fhip’s Book, feem to make me fay. The contrary whereof, appears from the 
Words which I have fet down, out of Chap. 30. where I deny only the fiin- 
ple Ideas of ftcondary Qiialitics, to be Reprefentations j but do every where 
affirm, That the fimple of primary Qualities, arc the Images or Repre- 
fentationof what does exilt without us. So that my Words, in the Ciiapters 
quoted by your Lordfiiip, not faying that all our fimple Ideas are only EJjech, 
and none of them Reprefentations, your Lordfhip, I humbly conceive, cannot, 
upon tlac acjount, infer from my Words, as you do here, viz,. So that really?^ 
we can unde.ftavtl nothing lertainly by them. 

The remaining Words of this Sentence, I muff beg your Lordfiiip’s Par- 
don, If] profefs I do not undcrlland : They arc thefe 3 But the EffcEh^- 
they have upon m. TUy lietc, and Them in the preceding Words to which 
they .nre joined, fignify fimple Ideas ; for ’tis of thofe your Lordfiiip infers, 

So that really we c.in ii„de-,Jiand nothing certainly by them, but the EJfeEls they 
have upon tii. And then your Lordfbip’s Words import thus much, So that 
teaHy we can undeyfund nothing certainly by fimple Ideas, but the EfeEls fimple 
Ideas have upon wt .- which 1 cannot underftand to be what your Lordfiiip 
intended to infer from the preceding Words taken to be mine. For, I fuppoie 
your Lordfhip argues, frtim my Opinion concerning the fimple Ideas ol (e- 
condary Quelicies, the lictle real Knowledge we fhould receive tiom them, 
if it be true, that rlicy arc not Reprefentations or Images of any thing in 
Bodies, bur o:ily Lti'eas of certain Powers in Bodies to produce them in us : 

And in that Sa fe I cake the liberty to read your Lordfhip’s woids thus ; .So 
thatieallywe c.u unErftnnd nothing certainly by {xhttfes Ideas] the EjJeth[y\\o[c 
Powcis'l have vpyn To which 1 anfwer, , 

\’ol. I. Ccc I. That 
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1. That wc is certainly know and diftinguifh Things by Idcasy fuppofing them 
nothing but Effefts produc’d in us bythefe Powers, as if they were Rcprclcntan- 
ons. I can as certainlyy when I have occafion for either, cliftinguifb Gold from 
Silver by the Colour, or Wine from Water by the Taftc ; if the Colour of the 
one, or the Tafte of the other, be only an effeil of their Powers on me, as if tiiat 
Colour and that Taftc were Reprefentations and Refemblanccs of fomething m 
tliofc Bodies. 

a* I anfwcr ; That we have certainly as much Pleafurc and Delight by rhofe 
liecUy one way as the other. The Smell of a Violet or Taftc of a Peach, gives 
me as real and ceftain Delight, if it be only an Efi'ed:, as if it were the tri.c Rc;- 
femblanceof fomething in that Flower and Fruit. And I a little the more won- 
der, to hear your Lordfliip complain fo much of want ol Certainty in this Cafe, 
when I read thefe Words of your Lordfliip in another place : 

That from the Powers and Properties of Things which are knowuble hy sts, we may know 
as much of the internal Effence of ThmgSy as thoje Powers and Properties difover. I do 
not fay. That we can know all EJJences of Things alike ; nor that we can attain to a 
per fell Under ftanding of all that belong to them : Bin ij we can know fo mtuh, aj that 
tlsere are certain Beings in the IdAsrld, endued with fiijs diftmtl Powers and Propc, tics ; 
What U it we complain of the Want of, in order to our Certainty of Things I But wc do 
not fee the bare Eflence of Things. What U that bare Eflence, without the Powers and 
Properties bekngingto it? It is that internal Conftitiition of Things, from whence 
thofc Powers and Properties flow. Suppofe we be ignorant of this (cu we are like to 
be, for any Difeoveries that have been yet made) that is a good Aigumcut, to prove the 
Uncertainty of Phtlofophical Speculations, about the real Ellcnct* of Things ; but it is no 
prejudice to tss, who enquii e after the Certainty of fuch Elicnccs. For although we 
cannot comprehend the internal Frame, or Confticution of Things, nor in what man- 
ner they do flow from the Subjlance ; yet by them we certainly knozu, that there are 
fuch Eflences, and that they ate diftinguifh’ d from each other by their Powers and 
Properties; 

Give me leave, if your Lordfliip pleafc, to argue after the fame manner in the 
prefent Cafe : That from thefe firaple Ideas which are Imowahle by m, zee know its 
Tnuch of the Powers and internal Conftitutions of Tilings, as thfe Powers df covet ; 
and if we can know fo much as that there are luch Powers, and that there are ces t/iin Be- 
ings in the World, endued with fuch Powers and Properties, that by thefe limple Llcaj 
that arc but the Efieds of thefe Powers, we can as certainly diftinguifli the Be- 
ings wherein thofe Powers are, and receive as certain Advantage from them, as 
if thofe Ample Ideas were refemblanccs : What is it we complain of the want of, tu 
order to our Certainty of Things ? But we do not fie that internal Confhtutwu ji oni zvhcuce 
thofe Powers flow. Suppofe zoe be ignorant of this (as we are like to be fur any Difeoveries 
that have been yet made) that is a good Argument, to jhew how Jhvrt our Philofphual 
Speculations are about the real, internal Conftitutions of Things ; but is no prejudice to m, 
who by thofe Ample Ideas fcarch out. And and diftinguifli Things for our Ufes. 
For though, by thofe Ideas which are not Refemblanccs, we cannot comps cheud the in- 
ternal Frame or Conflitution of Things, nor in what manner thefe Ideas are produc’d 
in us by thofe Powers ; yet by them we certainly know. That these are fuih EJJenccs or 
Conftitutions of thefe Subflances, that have thofe Powers, whereby they regularly 
produce thofe Ideas in us ; and that they are dftinguifh’d from each other by thofe 
Povoers. 

The next Words your Lordfliip fets down, as out of my Book, are : 

2. “ All our Ideas of Subftances are imperfea and inadequate, bccaufe they re- 

fer to the real Eflences of Things of which we arc ignorant, and no Man knows 

what Subftance is in it felf : And they are all talfe, when look’d on as the Re- 

“ prefentations of the unknown Eflences of Things.” 

In thefe too, my Lord, you muft give me leave to take notice, Tiiat there 
is a little Variation from my Words : For I do not fay. That ali our Ideas of 
Subftances are imperfefl and inadequate, becaufe they refer to the real Efjences of 
Things ; for fome People may not refer them to real Effiitces- But I do fay, 

That all Ideas of Subftances, which are refer’d to real Eflences, are in 

“ that 
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“ that rcfpcft ina(lc<|iiate As may be feen more at large in that Chapter. 

■your Lordfhip’s next Qjiotation has in it ('omething of a like Slip. The Words P. iy4' 
wiiich your Lordfliip lets down, are, 

Ahlt'a.i IdeM a>e only gom-yal NiWiif, made hy (epaiating Circumjiames of ‘Time 
anil Plaay ike. Jro/n ihan, lohnb are only the lieuentmu and Creatures of the Under- 


Jlanding. 

F’or^cheTc your Lordfliip quotes Chap. 5 . Scd. 6 . of my third Book ; where ray 
Words arc, “ Tlie next tiling to be conhder’d, is, how general Words come to 
“ be made. Tor lince all things that cxift arc only Particulars, how come we 
“,^y Teims ? or wlitrc find we thofc genera! Natures they arc fuppos’d 

“ *to hand for ? Words become general, by being made Signs of general Ideas ; 

“ and IdcM become r.encral, by (eparating from them the Circumftances of Time 
“ o: Place, ai d any other //mi that may determine them to this or that part ieii- 
“ lar Exihencc. By tliis way of Ablfradion, they arc made capable of repre- 
“ fenting more Individuals than one ; each of which, having in it a Contormity 
“ to that abhiatt Idea, is (as we call it) of that fort.” By which Words it ap- 
pears, that I ^m far enough trom faying. That abftrafl IdeM are only general Names. 

VoLir Lordthip’.s next Quotation out of my Book, is, 

q. “ Elience may be taken two ways. i. For the real, internal, unknown p, jyr, 
“ Conliitutions of Tilings; and in this fenfe it is underftood as to particular 
“ 'Hungs. 2. For the ahfti adt /dm ; and one is faid to be the nominal, the other 
“ rite leal Kllencc. And the nominal Ellcnces only arc immutable, and are Helps 
“ io eruible them to conhder things, and to dilcourfe of them.” 

Here roo, 1 think, tlierc arc fomc Words left our, which are ncccfrary to make 
iny Meaning cle.irly undcrflood ; which your Lordllup will find, if yon think fit 
to give ) oLii' lell rhe troiilile to call your eye again on that Chapter, which you 
heiC quote. But i,ot dilccrniug clearly what ufe your Lordfliip makes of them, 
as ci.ev are either in your Lordihip’s Quotation, or in my Book, I lhall not trou- 
ble ^oar 1.0 dUiip about them. Your Lordfliip goes on : 

jMtt t iv 'lhing\ a)c giantid, iLhithtcnd to clear this matter. 

1. lh.it thi,eis a teal Llfciice, xJjiih is tie Foundatkn of Poxvers and Properties. 

2. dh,u ve> may kno-co thef Poxa s and Propeiues, alt ho’ m are ignorant of the real 


Ejhn'ic. 

If l>y tiiat indefinite Expreffion, IVe may know thefe Powers and Properties, your 
Lordllup means, 'That xve way know Jonie of the Povsers and Properties that depend on 
the real Llfeiices ot Subllance', ; I grant it to be my Meaning. If your Lordlhip, 
in thofc VUuus, comprehends all ilxCvc Poxoin and Piopertm, that goes beyond 
my Meaning. From tlitfe two tilings, which 1 grant your Lordfliip fays, you 


ii.ler, 

1 . That {) om thofc t) tie and adequate Ideas, whkh we Inrve of the Modes and Properties P. sy J. 
oj Things, xce have juffiuent Certainty of the real EJJ'ence of them : For thefe Ideas are al- 
hixvd to he ti lie ; and cither by them we may judge oj the Truth oj Things, or we can make 


nof ■dgmeut at all of any thing without our Jelves. 

If our Ideas he only the F..jfecls we fee of the Powers of Things without tts ; yet our Rea- 
foa mufi he fatisjydf 'That theie could he no fuels Powers, unkfs there were fame real Be- 
nm which had them- ho that either we may be certain, by thefe Effelis, oy the real Being 
oj 'Things ; or it is not pojftble, as we are framed, to have any Certainty at all of any thing 
without our fives. _ 

All this, if I miftakc not your Lordfliip, is only to prove. That by the idecti 
of Priperties and Powers which wc obferve in things, our Reajonmuft be Jatisjy dthat 
these aicwithoutmnal Beings, with real EJfences : which being that which I readily 
own and have faid in my Book, I cannot but acknowledge my felf oblig d to your 
Lordfliip, for being at the pains to coiled Places out of my Book, to prove wbac 
1 hold in it : and the more, becaufe your Lordfliip docs it by ways and fteps* 
which poffiblyl fliould never have thought of. Your Lordfliip s next Inference is, 

2 . Thatfiom the Perwers and Properties of things, which are kntmiable by m, we P. jjtT. 
may know as much oj the internal Efjence of things, as thofe Powers and Properties dij- 
cover. I do not fay. That we can know all EJfences of things alike-, nor that we can 
attain to a per/efi Undcrftandirig of all that belong to them : But if we can know jo 
mui h as that there are certain Beings in the World, endu’d with fuch difiinli Powers 
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niid rropo tiei ,■ nhat is tt zvf comphim of the want oj, in orck) to on, Certainty of Things ? 
But wo do not fee the bare hllcnce ot things. IVhnt ts that bare lul'cncc vsitbout the 
Powers and Properties belonging to it It is that internal Conllicution ot things, 
Itcti! tehence thofe Towers and Trope, tres Jhnv. Supptfewe be ignorant of this (us we me 
like to be, for any Dtjeove.tis that herje bifn yet made) that is ,i good At gumei,! to p,iroc 
tki Uriccs tainty oj Thilojopiical Specnhitions-, about the seal Lffinces oj th,ngs ; but it 
IS no p.ejudae to m, who intjuire njte, the Certainty oj fub Effemes. Tor altlwiigh we 
cannot cwrpnhLnd the internal Frame or Conflitntjon or Tilings, nor in what 
viaiiiier they do Jlow from the Sttb/iance ; yet, by them, 7tv autauily know that these 
are Ituh EJftnces, and that they are diflinginjlul Jtetn each other by t/ar Town s and Tro- 
pe, ties. •" 

This fccond Inference feems to be notliing bnr a Reproof to thcife who complain, 
Th.it they do not fee the ba,e EJfiiacs oflh.ngs. Complaining tiiat God did not 
make us oihcrwife than he lias, and witli larger Capacities than he has thought 
fit to give us, is, 1 confefs, a I'ault worthy of your Lordfhip’s Reproof. But to 
lay. That if we knew the real Eilcnces or internal Confhtutions of thofe Beings, 
feme t'f wliofe Properties we know, we fhoiild have much more certain Know- 
ledge eoncerning thofe Things and their Properties, 1 am furc is true, and 1 
think no faulty complaining ; and if it be, 1 muff own my fcif to your Lordlhip 
to be one of thole Complaincrs. 

But your Lordfllip asks, TfAjut is tt we complain oj the want of, in order to our Cer- 
tainty of things ? 

If your Lordfllip means, as your Word'- feem to import, ffAsat is it we (omplans 
of, m order to our C.rtaony, that thofe PiMperties arc the Properties of fume Beings, 
or that fomething docs c.vill when thofe Properties e\ifl f I anfwer, // I lompLurs 
of the lEant ij nothing in aider to that Ceit.iinty, or fiicli a Certainti as tliat is. Bur 
there are other very delirabic Ceitainties, or other parts ol fvnowKdge eoixcrniiig 
the fame things, which we may want when we have thofe Certainties. Kuuwii g 
theCoknir, Figure, and Smell of Hylop, Jean, when 1 lee Hyfop. know fo mtuh, 
as that t! c,e is a scrt.un Bcti.g in the lE'orld, endu’d wnh fitsh djlincl J'vaei , a a l',o~ 
pcities ; and yet I may juflly complatn, that 1 want fonierhing m li./tv to C-.iU-rty, 
that Hyfop will cure a Buiifcor a Cough, or that it will kill Alotlis , o,-, uicd 
in a certain way, liardeu Iron ; or an hundred other ufeful Proper' ies linu may be 
in it, which 1 fhall never know ; and yet might be ceitain < t, if I kiicw the real 
Elfeiices, or inienial Conllitution ol Things, on whicli all cluii Piopeities dc- 
pend. 

Your Lordfllip agreeing with me, That rlie real Efjcice o tl\it mir n.il Conjhtu- 
iionoj 'Tinng^s, jrom zvheme then Towers and Tupti ties fivw ; adds taifhev, Suppofe we 
he Ignorant oj this [Llience j iis we arc hhe to be jor any D:lunv,ii', hai.c bien yi-t made, 
that /I a good Argument to prove the Uniertuntty of Thihjiphual .'ipccuhnunis about the seal 
Ffftnus of Things j but it is no prejudice to us, zoho enquae after the Co tunny offuch 
E [fences. 

I know no bod}' that ever deny’d the Certainty of fuch real Effences or internal 
Confhtutions, in things tliatdo c\ifl, if it be that that your Lordfllip means by 
Ceitanity of fuch EJJence<. If it be any other Certainty that your Lordfllip enquhes 
after, relating to inch Ejfenies, I eontefs I know not what it is, lince your Lord- 
fhip acknowledges, IVt arc ignorant of thofe real Effences, thofe intemal Confhtutions, 
and ase like to be fo ; and fecin to think it the imcurable Caufe of Vniertainty in Thi- 
lofophicul Speculations . 

Your Lordfllip adds. For ah ho we cannot compiehend the imernal Frame and Confii- 
tution of Things, mr ui what manner they do flow from the Subfiance. 

Here 1 mull acknowledge to your Lordfllip, That my Notion of tl-.cie EfTcnces 
difters a little from your Lordlhip’s j for 1 do not take them to flow from the Sub- 
fiance in any created Being, but to be in every thing that ii.ternal Confiituuou, or 
Frame, or Modification of the Subfiauce, whicJi God in his Wifdomaiid good Plca- 
furc thinks fit to give to every particular Creature, when he gives it a Being : 
And fuch Effences I grant there ate in all things that cxift. Your Lordfliip’s third 
Inference begins thus : 

3. The Effences of Things, as they are knowable by m, have a Rjeality in them : For 
they are founded on {he uatural Confiitutiou of ‘tbirigs. 


1 think 
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I ih’.nk the I cal EJfeucei of Tbirig^ arc not fo much founded on, iis that they arc 
the very real Cijufiitntious of and therefore 1 caiily grant there is Reahty in 

tlicm ; and ’twas from that RcaZ/ty that 1 call’d them EjTcuces. But yet from 
hence, I cani'iOt agree to what tollows. 

Andlmi\"^ r > tho idfrutlcd Iduu ii,c //a IPork of the JMimU yet they arc not titoe Crea^ P. 357- 
tnres of the Mud \ 0.5 appears Ly an nfiame p,odiu\i of the iMi'cnce oi the Suti, being 
in one iingic Individual ; ni whnh ntje tt ts granted, 1‘har the Idea may be fo 
abUrafted, that more Suns might agree in it, and it is as much a fort, as-if 
there were as many Suns as there are Stars.” So that here vjc hanjc a real IlOrnce 
fah/ifl/ug in one Individual but capable oj being ?nu[tipl)\i into imie^ and the fame Fjfeiae 
^ernatning. But in this one Sun there is a real EJJente^ and not a meie nontn/iil or abfi ra- 
iled EjJeiiLe : But fuppoje thcie zvae more Sum ; would not eaj} of them have the real 
EffeuLL of the Sun ? Elr what n it makes the fecond Sun^ but luiving the fame null F.fjcihc 
with the fi< jl { If it were but a nominal Ejfence^ then the Jecvud would have nothing hut 
the Name. 

Till , my L">rd, ns I undciftand it, is to prove, Tliar thcabftraft general Lf- 
fence ot jLVi\ loL*t ot things, or things of the fame Denominarion, v. g. ol Man or 
ALing' Id, hnvii a )cal Bcmg oup ol the Underftanding ; which I conlcfs, my Lord, 

1 am 1 ‘Ot able to conceive. Your Lordfliip’s Proof here brought out ot my Effay^ 
conceiiii gthe Sun^ X luimbly conceive will not rcacli it : Becaufc what is faid 
there, ci - cs iiot at nil concern the veaf but nominal Effence ; as is evident from 
heuce, 'ke. it the Jdta I fpeak ot there, is ^complex Idea ; but we have no cotnplex 
liia ut toe internal Conditiuion, or real Eilcncc, of the Sun. Bclidcs, I fay cx- 
prclly, I'iiar our difnnguiihing Subftanccs into Species by Names, is not at all 
founded on tiieir real EUcnccs. So that the Sun being one ot thefe Subftances, 
Icdiinor, in tnc place quoted by } our Lordfhip, be fnppos’d to mean by EJJcnce 
if Jje lyun, the real Eilcncc ot the Sun, iinicfs I liad fo exprefs’d it. But all this 
Argument will be at an End, wJien your Lordfliip fhall have explain'd what you 
mean by rhtfe words, 'True Sun. In my fenfe of ciicm, any thing will be a True 
Sun, w vvh'ioh the name Sun may be truly and properly apply’d ; and to that 
Subluiiice or Thing, the name Sun may be truly and properly apply'd, which has 
united in it that Comb narion ot fcnliblc Qiialitics, by which any thing elfc that 
is call’d Sun is diuinguifii’d from other Subltanccs, /. e. by the nominal Effence : 

And thus oin Sun is denominated and di 11 ingui fil’d from a fixed Star ; not by a 
iidl Efjciiic^ that we do not know for if we did, ’tis pofilblc we fhould find the 
vtnl EfjiUie or Cvtifiitutwa ot one of the fix’d Stars, to be the fame witluhat ot our 
Sun) but by a complex Idea ot fenfiblc Qualities co-e\ifiing ; which, wherever 
ihey arc tound, mule a true Sun. And ilius I ciave leave to anfwcr your Lord- 
fiup’s ifllion. For xvb.it is it tiuiUs the fuMiJ. Shit id he a t, tie Sun, hut hasumg the fume 
F-fetuL ivnh the JrJl ? Jj it Wrc hiU u nontthnl Efeiue, then the fee end wuuld have 
ucthiiig bt-:t the Mime. 

1 iuiinbly conceive, if ic had the Nominal F.jfence, it would have fomething be- 
hdes the Name, viz,. Tiut Nominal EJJeuce, which is fu/Ficicin to denominate it 
truly a Sun, or to maUc it be a true Sun, tho’ we know nothing of that real iiflence 
whereon tljat nominal one depends. Vour Lordfiup will then argue. That that 
real Efjtuce is in the Juiud Sum, and maket the fecond Sun I grant it, when the Je- 
tond Sun comes to e.\ilt, fo as to be perceiv’d by ns to have all the Ideas contain’d 
in our complex Idea, t. e. in our Nominal Effeme of a Sun. For fiiould it be true 
(as is now believ’d by Aftronomers) that the real EUence of the Sun were in any 
ot tlie fix’d Stars, yet lucli a Star could not for that be by us call’d a Sun, whilft 
It anfwcrs not; our complex Idea or nominal Effeme of a Sun. Bur how far that 
will prove, 7 hat the Efjemes of things, tu they are kmnsahlc by m, have a Reality in them, 
diUind from that ot ahjirati Ideas in the Mind, which arc meiely Creittures of the 
Mind, I do not fee ; and we fliall fartlier enquire, in confidcring your Lordftip’s 
following words : 

Vheiejorv there mu ft he a real Effence in every Individual of the fame kind. Yes, and p jjg, 

I beg leave ot your Lordfliip to lay, of a diffetem kind too. for that alone is tt which 
makes it to he what it is. 

That every individual Subftance has a real, internal, individual Conflitution, 

*. t. a real Effence, cliac makes it to be what ic is, I readily grant. Upon this 
your Lordfliip fays, 

Peten, 
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Peter, James and John me all true and real Mm, Anjw. Without doubt, fuppo* 
fing them to be Men^ they are true and teal Men, i. e. fuppofing the Name of 
that Species belongs to them. And A) three Bibaques are all true and real 
Bobaquci , fuppuling the Name of that Species of Animals belongs to 
them. 

l or I befcceli ) our Lordlhip to confidcr, whether in your way of arguing, 
by naming them Veter, ^maes and .7' /’^, Names familiar to us, as appropriated 
to Individuals of the Species Man, \oiir Lordfliip does not firlt fiippofc 
them Alen ; and tlien verj falely .I'k, Wlietlier tliey be not all true and nal Aleti ? 
But if I fliould ask your Lordfliip, Wliedier IFeiueena, Chiukery ai.d CouJjrJg, 
were true and real Men or no ; Your Lordfliip would not be able to tell me, 
till I having pointed our to your Loidfinp the Individuals call’d by thofe 
Names; your Lordfhip by examining wlu-ther tJicy liad in them thoA; fcnfiblc 
Qualities, which your Lordiiiip has combined into that Complex Idea, to 
•which you give tlie Cpecifrek Name Man, determin’d them all, or fomc of 
them, to be of tlic Species which you call Alan, and fo to be true and real Men : 
which w'hcn your Lordfhip has determin’d, ’tis plain you did ir by that which 

only the nominal Lllcncc, as not knowing the leal one. But your Lotufliip far- 
ilicr asks, 

ll'hat ts it ntakef Peter. J.imcs and John, real Aim ? Is n the attributing^ the general 
Name to than { No ieitaml) ; but that the true and real hjfeme oj a Alan is tn every one 
oj them. 

It when your Lordlliip asks. What makes than Aim I your Lordfliip us’d 
the word making in the piopcr Senfe tor me efficient Caufc, and 111 that 
Senie it were true, that the Lllence of a Man, t e, tlic fpccih'ck Lflence of 
that Species, made a Man; it would undoubrcdly follow, that this fpecifick 
Ltlence liad a reality beyond that of being only a eeneral abllra6f Idea in 
tlie Mind. But when it is laid, Thar it is riie t/ue and real E/Jmu’ of a Atm 
tn every one of them, that makes lA’ter, James and John, true and real AJen ; the 
true and real meaning ot tiiefe Words is no more, but that the Llienec of that 
Species, /. e. the Properties anfwering tlic complex abflract /dm, to vs'hich the 
fpecifick Name is given, being found in them, that makes tlicm be propcily and 
truly call’d Men, or is the Rcaldn why they arc called Men. Your Lordfhip 
adds, 

And we mujl be as certain oj this, as tur are that they are Alen. 

How, 1 befeech your Lordfliip, are we certain, that they are Aim, but only 
by our Senfes, finding thofe Properties in them which anfwer the ablfract com- 
plex Idea, which is in our Minds of the fpecifir k Idea, to which we have annexed 
the fpecifick Name Alan I This I take to be the n ue meaning of what } onr Lord- 
fliip fays in tlie next Words, Vrx,. fhey take then denommamn of bemg Alen ju,m that 
common Nature os EJfenu whnh is in them ; and 1 am apt to think, thele Words will 
not liold true in any other Senfe. 

Your Lordfiiip’s fourth Inference begins thus : 

fhat the general Idea « not made from the fmple Ideas, by the mere ASl of the Alind 
abflraLhng from Ctrcumflances, but from Reajvu and Confider atton of the Nature of 
'Things. 

1 thought, my Lord, That Reafon and Conjidiration had been Alls of the Mindy 
mere Ails of the Mmd, when any thing was done by them. Your Lordlhip gives 
a Reafon for it, vtz.. 

For when we fee fever al Individuals that have the fame Powers and Vroperties, we thence 
infer, that there mufi be fomething common to nil, which makes them of one land. 

I grant the Inference to be true ; but muft beg leave to deny that this 
proves, That the general Idea the Name is annex’d to, is not made by 
the Mind. I have faid, and it agrees with what your Lordlhip here fays. 
That “ the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subftances, only follows 
“ Nature, and puts no Idem together, which are not fuppofed to have an 
“ Union in Nature: no body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape 
“ of an Hotfe y nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixednefs of 
“ Gold, 10 be the complex Ideas of any real Subftances ; unlefs he has a 
“ mind to fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Difeourfe with unintelligible 
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Words. Men obferving certain Qualities always join’d and exiting rogetlier, 

“ therein copied Nature, and of Ideas fo united, made their complex ones of Sub- 
“ fiances, & c’* Which i.s very little different from what your Lordlhip here fays. 
That ’tis from our Obfervation of Llfuidunls, that wc come to injer. That there is 
Imetimg common to them ad. But I do not fee how it will thence follow, that the 
general or fpccifick Idea is not made by the mere Aft of the Mind. No, fays your 
Lordlhip ; 

‘There is fomething common to them ad, which makes them of one Kind ; and if the diffe- p 
renee oj Kinds be real, that whkh makes them ad of one Kind, miifl not be a n0VCiil\i\, but 
r^^al Ldence* 

This may be fome Objeftion to the Name of Nominal Ejfence ; but is, as I 
humbly conceive, none to the Thing defigned by it. There is an internal Con- 
flitiition of things, on which their Properties depend. This your Lordlhip and 
I arc agreed of, and this wc call the real Ejfence. There are alio certain complex 
Ideas, or Combinations of thefe Properties in Men’s Minds, to which they com- 
monly annex fpccifick Names, or Names of forts or kinds of Things. This, I 
believe, your Lordlhip does not deny. Thefe Complex Ideas, for want of a bet- 
ter Name, I have called Nominal EJfences ; how properly, I will not difputc. But 
if any one will help me to a better Name for tliem, I am ready to receive it ; till 
then I muft, to exprefs my felf, ufe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Lij'e, and the 
Power of Reafoning, being not the real Elfence of a Alan, as I believe your Lord- 
lhip will agree ; will your Lordlhip fay. That they are not enough to make the 
Thing wherein they are found of the kind call’d Alan, and not of the kind call’d 
Baboon, bccaufe tlie difference of thefe Kinds is real? Jf this be not real enough to 
make the Thing of one kind and not of another, I do not fee how Animal ration ffe can 
be cnougli ready to diftinguilh a Aian from an Horfe : For that is but the nominal, 
not real Efjmce of tliat kind, difigned by the name Man. And yet, I fuppofe, 
every one thinks it real enough, to make a real difference between that and other 
Kinds. And if nothing will ferve the turn, to MAKE Things of one Kind and not 
of another, (which as I have Ihew’d, lignifies no more but ranking of them under 
diftcrent fpccifick Names) but their real, unknown Conftitutions, which arc the 
real Effences wc arc fpcaking of, 1 fear it would be a long while before we lliould 
have really different kinds of Subftances, or difiinft Names for them ; unlcfs we 
cou’.d difiinguilh them by thefe differences, of which we have no difiinft Concep- 
tions. For I think it would not be readily anfwer’d me, if 1 fliould demand, 
Wlicrciii lies the real difference in the internal Confiitution of a i'M.gfrom that of a 
Buck, which arc cacli of them very well known to be of one Kind, and not of the 
other ; and no body qut llions but that the Kinds whereof each of them is, are ready 
dfewnt. Your Lordfiiip (artiicr fays. 

And this difference doth not depend upon the complex Ideas of Subfiances, •whereby Men 
a, bitrai ilfjmn AJodes together in their Alindt. 

1 conflls my Lord, 1 know not what to fay to this, becaule I do not know 
what thefe complex Ideas of Subftances are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes to- 
gether in their Minds. But 1 am apt to think there is a mifiake in the Matter, 
by tl;c Words that follow, whicii arc thefe : 

For let them tn.ftake in their Compliuition of Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in p 
•what di ih not belong to them ; and let their Ideas be what they pleafe, the real Ejfence of a 
Alan, and an Hor/e, and a Tee, arejufi what they "were. 

The milLikc 1 Ijtoke of, 1 humbly fuppofe is this, That things arc here taken 
to be diftingtiifii’d by their real Effences ; when by the very v/ay of fpcaking of 
them, it is clear, that they arc already diftinguifti’d by their nominal Effences, 
and are fo taken to be. For whar, I belccch your Lordlhip, does your Lordfliip 
mean, when you fay. The real Ejfence of a Man, and an Horfe, andaTree, but that 
there are fiicli A’/wd/ already fet out by the fignilication of thefe Names, Man, Ho-, fe, 
Tee ? And wliac, I befeech your Lordfliip, is the fignification of each of thefe fpc- 
cifick Names, but the complex Idea it flands for And that complex Idea is the 
nominal ElVence, and nothing clfe. So that taking MiW, as your Lordfliip docs 
hci e, 10 Hand for a kind or lort of Individuals, all which agree in that common, 
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complex Idea, which that fpecihek Name (lands for j it is certain that the real 
ElTence of all the Individuals, comprehended under the fpeciHck name Man, in 
your ufe of it, would be juft the fame, let others leave out or put into their com- 
plex Ideao( Man what they pleafe j becaufe the real Efl'ence on which that unalter’d 
complex Idta, i. e. thofe Properties depend, muft neccfl'arily be concluded to be the 
fame. 

For I take it for granted. That in ufing the Name Man, in this place, your 
Lordftiip ufes it for that complex Idea which is in your Lordlhip’s Mind of that 
Species. So that your Lordfliip, by putting it for, or fubftituting it in the place 
of that complex Idea, where you lay, the real EJJence of it '\sjiijl as it or 
the very fame it was, does fuppofe the Idea it (lands for, to be fteddily the fame. 
For if 1 change the fignilicacion of the word Man, whereby it may not 
comprehend juft the fame Individuals which in your Lordlhip’s Senfe it 
does, but Ihut out feme of thofe that to your Lordlhip are Men in your 
fignification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lordfliip docs 
not allow the Name Man : 1 do not think yoiir Lordlhip will fay, Thar the 
real Elfence of Man, in both the Senfes, is the fame ; and yet your Lordfliip 
feems to fay fo, when you fay, Let Men mifiake in the Complication oj their Ideas, 
either in leaving out or putting in vihat does not belong to them ; and let their Ideas be what 
they pleafe, the real Effence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names an- 
nexed to thefe Ideas, will be the fame : For fo,I humbly conceive, it muft be put, 
to make out what your Lordfliip aims at. For as your Lordlhip purs it by the 
Name of Man, or any other fpecifick Name, your Lordfliip feems to me to fup- 
pofe, that that Name frauds for, and not for the fame Idea at the fame time. 

For example, my Lord, let your Lordfliip’s Idea, to which you annex the 
fign Man, be a rational Animal : Let another Man’s Idea be a rational Animal 
of fuch a Shape j let a third Man’s Idea be of an Animal of fucli a Size and 
Shape, leaving out Rationality; let a fourth’s be an Animal with a Body of fuch 
a Shape, and an immaterial Subftance, with a Power of Rcafoning ; let a fifth 
leave out of his Idea, an immaterial Subftance : ’Tis plain every one of thefe 
will call his a Mia as well as your Lordfliip ; and yet ’tis as plain that Man, 
as ftanding for all thefe diftinft, complex /t/eai, cannot be fuppoftd to have the 
fame internal Conftitution, i. e, the fame real Effence- The truth is, every difrin(9:, 
abftraft idea, with a Name to it, makes a real, diftinft Kind, whatever the real 
Effence (which we know not of any of them) be. 

And therefore I grant it true, what your Lordfliip fays in the next Words, 
And let the nominal Effences differ never fo much, the real, common Efjence or Na- 
ture of the fever al Kinds, are not at all alter'd by them •, i. e. that our Thoughts or 
Ideas czmox. alter the real Confeitutions that arc in Things that exift ; there is 
nothing more certain. But yet ’tis true, Tiiat the change of Ideas to which we 
annex them, can and does alter the fignification of their Names, and thereby 
alter the Kinds, which by thefe Names we rank and fort them into. Your Lord- 
lhip farther adds. 

And thefe real Effences are unchangeable, i. e. the internal Conflitutions are un- 
changeable. Of what, I befeech your Lordfliip, are the internal Conflitutions un- 
changeable ? Not of any Thing that exills, but of God alone ; for they may be 
changed all as eafily by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame of a 
Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Conftitution or 
real Elfence of a Species ; which, in plain Englifli, is no more but this, whilll 
the fame fpccifick Name, v. g. of Man, Hoife otTiee, is annexed to, or made 
the Sign of the fame abftraft, complex Idea, under wliich I rank fevcral Indi- 
viduals, it is impolfiblc but the real Conftitution on which that unalter’d, com- 
plex /dw, or nominal Elfence depends, mull be the fame; i. e. in other Words, 
where we find all the fame Properties, we have reafon to conclude there is the 
fame real, internal Conftitution, from which thofe Properties flow. 

But your Lordlhip proves the real Eflcnccs to be unchangeable, becaufe God 
makes them, in thefe following Words : 

For however there may happen fame variety in Individuals by particular Accidents, yet 
the Effences of Mm and Horfes, and 'trees, remain always the fame ; becaufe they do not 
depend on the Ideas 0 / Men, bin on the IVid of the Cicator, who hath made fever al forts of 
Beings. 

'Tic. 
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’Tis true, the real Conftitutions or Eflcnccs of particular Things exilling, do 
not depend on the Ideas oj Men^ Out on the vjiii of the Creator; but their being rack- 
ed into forrs, under fiich and fuch Names, docs depend, and wholly depend 
upon the Ideas of Men. 

Your Lordfliip here ending your four Inferences, and ell your Difeourfe about 
Nature ; you coine, in the next place to treat oi Per'un, concerning which your 
LordQiip difcourfech thus : 

2 . Lit m now come to the Idea of a Perfon. For ahho the lonwion Nat me in Man- P. 
Lind he the fame, yet we fee a differeme in the fevaal Individuals, f}om one amt her : 

So that Peter, and James, and John, me au oj the fame kind ; \ct Peter /» not fames, 
anfj James is not John, But what £s this J'>i(hnclion jouadtd npen / 'J/d may Lc 
dfiinguijJfd from each other by our Senfs a\ to dijfereme oj Featioef, djLia.e of 
Place, 6cc. hut that is not all ; for fuppofiag theie wciC ni juch exteriml DjfiuViC, 
yt there t.s a Difference Lctwetii them^ as JeVtua! L.div: duals ui the janie Nitn,e, ^1/ul 
here lies the t: ue common idea of a Perfon, which a,tjes from that niani.ey oi Suhlifle'iLe 
wbfch IS ta one Individual, and n not Lommunujbletoaajhcr. An individun!^ m- 
teuigent Suhfianie, t.s ) ather fuppo^ji to the mahit^g of a Pc Jon. than the pi oper Difnaioii 
of it - for a Pc Jon > elates to fomethrag, whuh doth dijirn’uJj n fnwt another niteliigeut 
Suhjianu' in tie lame Nat uie ; and thesefae the Foundation t f tt lies in the vetuhar 
7 }iiintiey of S’difijlance, which iig'ues to one, a^ul to none clje vj the Kind . and this is u 
whuh IS culiid Pejonahty. 

lint then your Louilliip asks, But how do om jhnple Ideas hc/ptiuait in this Mat- 
tCt f Can v'c learn Jtorn them the d iff eieutc of Nrau, e ar{d Pc Jot A 

If NatiDc and Perfon arc tal.c!i for two real Beings, that do or can exifl any 
where, wnhcuit any Relation to thefc two Names, 1 mu!!: confefs I do not fee 
how fimple Ideas, or any iliir.gclll*, cnnhApitt out in this matiter ; nor can wc Ironi 
fimple Ideas, or any thing cifi. clia; 1 know, ka. tithe dfjet erne heiwcecw them, nor 
vvliat ttiey are. 

TiiC lealon why I fpeak ihir^, i'', bcc.uife your Lordilu'p, in your fore cited 
Words, fa;, s, //eie lies thct,ue JJe.. vj a Pctfin ; and in the foregoing Difeourfc 
fpcaks of PJatme, as if it were fonie fiecid)', eilablifli'd Bwing, to which one cer- 
tain precjle Idea ncccflarily belongs to niukc it 'o,t,uc Idea: whereas, my Lord, 
i,i the ziu) of Jdiiis^ 1 begin at the other end, anti tiiii;k that ihe Word Pc Jen ia 
it (elf iigniiies notlu’iig ; and !o no Idea beior.gmg to it, notiiingcan be faid to be 
the t.uc 1/ca otic. Betas foon as the Ctmimon ufe of any Language has ap;>ro- 
pnarcdic to any Lua, then that is the r,ue Id a J a Pirjon, and fo of Nature: 
l)Lii becanfe tlic Propriety of Lai'guage, /. e, ti\e p^eciie /AiMhat every Word 
ilands lor, is not always cxacd.) In, own, bur is o^en difjmted, ilicre is no other 
v/ay U>\: him that ules a Wi.rd winch is in Dilptre, but to define what he fig- 
niijcs by it ; aiid then the Difpute can be no longer veibal, but mult neccllarily 
be liic Idcti wliieh he reli.s us lie puts it tor. 

Taking therefore A^^////;eand Petjonior the Signs of two Ideas they aic put to 
(land i(ir, there is nothing, I thii k, that helps us fo foon, nor fo well to find the 
diftereiiec c>t Nat nt and Petfen, as fimpJc Id ac ; for b}' enumeratif galJ t/ic fimj^le 
Ideas, that are eonrainkJ in the complex Idea that each of them is made to Hand 
for, wc lhall uTimediaiely fee the whole differei cc that is between them. 

iMr be ii fiom me to fay there is no other way but this : Yonr Lordihip pro- 
pofing \oclnt the dinjindhui between AA/rvre and Perfon, and .having declared, 
kVt can have no clear and diftnul Idea <?/ it hy Seufatitn or Reflcthvn, and that the ^ 
Grounds of IJentitv and Di/iintlion come not into our AJ/thP h) the jtmple Ideas oj Serf a- 
tion and Refk tlum ; gave me fomc hopes ot getting farther inlighc into tlicfe Mat- 
ters, fo as to have more clear and cifhntl Appvehenfions come) ning Nature and Perfon, 
than waste be had by Ideas. But after having, with Attention, more than once 
read over 'vhat your Lordfljip with fo mucJi Application has writ thereupon ; 

1 witli regret, confefs, That the Way is too delicate, and the Matter too 

abllrufe, for in\ Capacity ; and that I have learned notliing out ot your LordOiip s 
elaborate Difcourfc, but this, That I mull content my felf with the condemn'd 
luay by Ideas, and defpair of ever attaining any Knowledge by any other chan 
that, or farther tiian chat will lead me to it. 

The remaining part of the Chapter containing no Remarks of your Lord- 
Clip, upon any thing in my Book> I am gUd I have no oecafion to give your 
Vol I. D d d Lord- 
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Lordfhip any farther Trouble, but only to beg your Lordfliip’s Pardon for thi?. 
and to allure your Lordfhip, that I am. 

My LOR D, 

Tour Lordfhip'^ mo ft humble 

and mofl obedient Servant, 

John Locke. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


My LO R D, 

U POK a Review of thefe Papers, 1 can iiardly forbear wondering at my 
felf what I have been doing in them ; (ince 1 can fcarce find upon whac 
Ciround this Controverfy with me llands, or whence it rofe, or whither ir tends. 
And I fhould certainly repent my Pains in it, but that 1 conclude that your 
Lordfliip, who does not throw away your Time upon flight Matters and Things 
cf fmall moment, having a quicker Sight and larger Views than 1 have, would 
no: have troubled your felf fo much with my Book, as to beftow on it Seven and 
Twenty Pages together of a very learned Treatife, and that on a very weighty 
Subjedk ; and in thofc Twenty Seven Pages, bring Seven and twenty Quotations 
out of my Book, unlcls tlicrc were fomething in it wiicrcin it is very material that 
the VVoiId fhould be fet right ; which is what 1 earneflly dciire fhould be done., 
And to thatpurpofe alone, have taken the liberty to trouble your Lordfliip with 
this Letter. 

Jt 1 have any where omitted any Tliiigof moment in your Lordfliip’s Dif- 
courfe concerning my Notions, or any where in llaken your Lcrdfliip^’s Senfe 
in what I have taken notice of, 1 beg your Lordfhip’s Pardon ; with this Allti- 
rance. That it was i ot wiltully done. And it any where, in the warm puifoic 
of an Argument, Over attention to the Mtittcr flioiild hate made me let flip 
any Form of Exprcllion, in the leafl Ciicnmllance not carrying with it the iitmoll 
Marks of that Rcfpc6: that I acknowledge due, and fhall always pay to your 
Lordfhip’s Perfon and known great Learning, I difown it ; and defire your 
Lordfhip to loi k on it as not coming fiom my Invention, but Inadvertency. 

No body’s Notions, I think, ate the better or inier, for ill Manners joined 
with them ; and I conclude your Lordfliip, who fo well knows the different Caff 
ot Mens Heads, and of the Opinion.s that polLs them, will not think it ill Man- 
ners in any one, if his Notions dilTer from your Lordfhip’s, and that he owrs 
that difference, and explains the Grounds of it as well as he can. I have alway r, 
thought, that Truth and Knowledge, by rl;e ill and over eager management 
of Contioverfics, lofe a great deal of the Advantages they miglit receive from 
the variety of Conceptions there is in Mens Undcrliandings. Could the Heat.s, 
and Paflion, and ill Language be left out of them, they would afford gieat Ira* 
provtmciits to thofe who could feparate them from by-Inttrelts and perlonal Pre- 
judices. Thelc I look upon your Lordfliip to be altogether above. 

It is not for me, who have fo mean a Talent in it my felf, to preferibe to 
any one how he fhould write ; for when 1 hav c laid all 1 can, he, ’tis like, 
will follow his own Method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much Icfs w^ou’d ic 
be good Manners in me, to offer any thing that way to a Perfon of your Lord- 
fhip’s high Rank above me in Parts and Learning, as well as Place and Dignity. 
But yet your Lordfliip will excufe it to my fliort-fightedncis, if I wifh fome- 
times that your Lordfliip would have been plca.s’d, in this Debate, to have 
kept every one’s part feparate to himfelf ; that what 1 am concerned in, might 
not have been fo mingled with the Opinions of others, which are no Tcncus 
of mine, nor, as 1 think, does what I have written any way relate to j but 
that I, and every one might have feen whom your Lordfliip’s Arguments bore 
upon, and what Intereft he had in the Controverfy, and how far. Ac leafl, 
my Lord, give me leave to wifh, that your Lordfliip had fhewn what Con- 
nediion any thing 1 have faid about /decu, and particularly about the Idea of 

Subfiaace, 
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Sftbflauie, about the pofllo li y thut Gal, /f he pleat'd, mt^ht indue fo 7 ne Syftenn of 
Matter with a Power oj Hjnihng ; or what I have f.iid to prove a God, &c. has wicli 
any Obje^mt, that arc made l)\ o;hers againft the DoSlnne of the Tfrmtty, or agairdt 
Myfteties ■ F r many Palh.gc.s concerning yJjm, Subjlantti, the Poffibiliry of God’s 
bellowing ‘Thought on fume Sjllcms of Matter, and the Prooj of a God, &c. your 
Lordfliip lias qiKitcd out of my Book, in a Chapter wherein your Lordlhip pro- 
felfes to anlwcr ObjeFliont nganifi the Trinity in point of Renjun. Had I been able to 
dilcoverin thefc Paiiages of my Book, quoted by your Lordfhip, what tendency 
your Lordfliip had oblervcd in them to any fuch Objehiiom, I fliould perhaps have 
troubled your Lortifliip with lefs impertinent Anlwers. But the uncertainty 1 
was very oftei, in, to what purpofc your Lordfliip brought them, may have 
m'ade my Explications of my felt lefs appofitc, than what your Lordfliip might 
have expi-tted. If your Lordfliip had fliewed me any thing in my Bool,, that 
coiif nicii or implied any oppofltion in it to any Tiling revealed in Holy Writ 
coiH'.rnir.g tlwTtiiiity, or any other Doctrine contain’d in the Bible, 1 Ihonld 
h. ve be; 'I ti.ereby oblig’d to your Loidfliip for freeing me from that MiRahe, 
and foi ..hording mean opportunity to own to tlic World that Obligation, by 
publi kl\ reitacting my Error. For I know not any thing more dilingcniioiK. 
tii.iii i.o: i'ubl chly to ow'ii a Convidion one has receiv’d concerning any 'I'liing 
crroueoio. :u what one has printed ; nor can there, I think, be a greater Offence 
agan.fl N:ai Kind, than to propagate a Falflioc.d whereof one is convinced, tl'pc- 
ci.''iy in j Matter wherein Men arc highly concerned not to be mifl,'d. 

i lie Hoi) Scripture i-. to me, and aiwajs will be, the conlhmr Guide o[ nr, 

Aifeiu ; aiki I fliall ahvajs he.. rkeii to it, as Containing infallible Truth, ie!a- 
tii g to Tini gs of the ingjit (; Coi.ccinnient. And 1 wifli 1 could lay, chen- 
V, ere no M \ Itencs in it ; I acl,' owledge iln.rc arc to me, and I fc;>r ;ilvv;i\ s will 
be. But wikic 1 want tl.e I \ idence of Tilings, there yet is Cironnd enough 
for me ti.' b iu ' e, bec.i the (it d ha •> fa id it: Aiul I fliall prcfently condemn and 
qiiir .Ml) Orm on of mine, as (oon as I am flicwn that it is contr.ny to any 
Reiel.iii' n 111 tne Hoi)' Scripture. Bat 1 niufl coiifcfs to your Lordfliip, that I 
do ; ot '-.r ; viccivc any fiicii Coi.traiiety in any Thing in my EJJay oj Ilimaue 

Gihb.i f'-nd iig- 
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Mr. LOCKE'S REPLY 

To the Right Reverend the 

Lord Bifhop of Worcejlefs Anfwer to his Letter, 


Concerning fomc PASSAGES relating to 

Mr. Locke’s Effay of Humane Underjlanding : 

I 7 \ 

Late DISCOURSE of Iiis Lordfhip’s, in 

J Indication of the Trinity. 


Mj Lord, 

OUR Loi’dfliip having done my Letter the Honour to think it 
worth your Reply, I think my felt bound in good Manners pub- 
\ickly to acknowledge the Favour, and to give your Lordftjip an 
Account of the Efteit it has had upon me, and the Grounds upon 
which 1 yet differ from you in thole Points, wherein 1 am ftill un- 
der the mortihcation of not being able to bring my Sentiments wholly to agree 
with your Lordfliip’s. And this 1 the more readily do, becaufe it feems to me, 
that that wherein the great difference now lies between us, is founded only on 
your Fears ; which, I conclude, upon a fedate Review, your Lordlhip will 
either part with, or clfcgive me other Reafons, befides your Apprchcnlions, to 
convince me of Miftakes in my Book, which your Lotdfhip thinks to be of 
confequcnce even in Matters of Religion. 

Your Lordfhip makes my Letter to cpnfift of two Parts : my Complamt of 
your Lordlhip, and my Vindication of -myfelf. You begin with my Complaint ; 
one part whereof was, That I was brought into a Controverly, wherein I had 
never meddled, nor knew how I came to be concern’d in. To this your Lord- 
lhip is pleas’d to promife me Satis faElion. 

Since your Lordlhip has condefeended fo far, as to be at the pains to give me 
and others SatifaEiion in this Matter ^ 1 crave leave to fecond your Delign herein, 
and to premife a Remark or two for the clearer underllanding the nature of my 
Complaint, which is the only way to SatisfaBton in it. 

I. Then it is to be obferv’d. That the Propolition which you difpute againff, 
asoppofite to thcDodrinc of the Trinity, is this, That dear anddiftmB Ideas are 

necejfary 
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neceJfiiYy to Certainty. This is evident not only from wliat your Lord fliip fubjoins Vindia. 
to the Account of Realon, given by the Author of Ch.ijhanity not AhJu,tou\\\' 
but alfo by what your Lordflup fays here again in your AnAver to me, in iliele 
words: To lay all Foundation oj Cmamtyy tu to Matter ^ of Fauh, upon dear and d:-'^ i' 
jlinii Ideal y zvas the Opinion I oppos'd. 

2. It IS to be obferv’d. That this you call a mi. i. ry tj Ciafiamg ; and thole VinJie.\t 
that build upon it, Gfwt/w/«2 0/ t/;/j KtwuY/y p '-ih 

15. It IS to be obferv’d, that a great part of my Com/lant was, Tiiar I was 
made one ot the Gentlemen of this new way of Reafoning, wulioiit any I'eali.ii at a!!- 
To this Complaint of mine, your Lordlhip ius had tlie Goodnefs to m«lvC 
this Aiif.ver : 

'Now togne you, and othc , «, SatisfaClion cu to this Alattr,, 1 fmil (i<fl givi. an at- Anfw. p. 4 
count of the Oc.afmi of it ; and tLn fhew what Can' I took to pnzent Mfundei flandaig^ 
about It. 

The fil'd part of the Satisfatlion your Lordfhip is pleas’d to oifir, is contain’d 
in tliefe Words : 

T be Ouii/i n was this : Being to anfwer the Objeihons ui point of Riu'oa (i.hiih had P. 4. 
hO! I’u'ii aniaedd before) thefhjl Imentiond was ; That it was above Rtafon, and 
tiutcioie not to be believ’d. In anjwtt to thiSy J propos'd ti'-o things to be icnJidL/'d : 

I. hat vee uadt>jiand by Reafon. 2. JFhat gsound in Rcafoa tho,e is to ujed any P- t 
Dull ntv ubuiie It, V hi,i it IS psopos'd as a Matter of Faith. 

yl\ tu thufusnier 1 obfhv'dy That the Unitarians, at their late Pamphlets, talk'd veiy 
mud’ ab at ikar and dijltnd LUm and Pciu/tions, and that the Myfk tes (f Faith 
weie icpitgnant to thim ; but neves wci.t about to flute the Natiae and Bounds of Ruifai, 
in fiioh a manner as they ought to have done, who make it the Rule tu.d Standa, d tf what 
they a,e to biluve. But 1 addul, 'lhat a late Author, at a Book call'd, Ciinlbaiiuy 
not ISlyhenons, had taken upon hmi to deas this matter, whom jo, that laufe 1 zoas 
bound to i ii/ider . ‘The Defign of his Difiotije > elated wholly to Alette rs ot FaitJi. ami 
not to PhnofaphiCal Speculations ; fu thattlese lan be no difptite abun his Appluation 
ofihoje he (alls i'nnciplcs of Realon and Certainty. 

“ Vv'iicn the Mind makes ufe of intermediate //on, todifeoier the Agrcc- 
“ men: or Difagreemcnt of the J 'w: receiv’d into them ; this Mctliod oi 
“ Knowledge, hi faith, is piopeily call’d Reafon or Demonliration. 

“ The Iviind, us he goes on, rcccncs /doo two \s'a>s 
“ I . Jiy Intromiillon oi tlie Senfes. 

2. By conlidcnrg its own Operations. 

“ And thefe iimple and dilhnet hh.is aie the ful” ?.Ia:tc: and roimdaiion oi 
all oiir Realoning.” 

AndfoaHoih Cestainty is i cfoh' d into two t! i.iher “ immediate Perception, 
which is Self-evidence ; or the ufe of ititei i-ieuiate hhas, which diicovers the 
“ Certainty of any thing dubious whnh .s what I e la'ls Reafon. 

Now this, J fad, did fuppofe, ‘That we m: ( have i tear astd dif lin'd Idi as of whatevc.- 
we pretend to any Cc’tainty of in our Minds {by Reafon) and that the only way to attain 
this Cistai.ay, ts I y comparing thefe Ideas together ; whuh exiliules alJ Ceitamty of Faith 
or Reafon, c we lannot havefuih dea> and dt/ltad Idias. 

Ft out hinie I pioieedid to jhew, ‘Unit tu could nut hnve (tub dear and difliuSl Lias as 
wne nutfjary m the p.tfuit Debate, eithii ly Sinfatwn os Rifietlan, and lonfujuiuth zee 
lonldsm att'uuj to any Certaaay about li ; for zJmh I infiuia'd in the Nature oj Sub/Ltiai 
and I'C’fon, and the Difltndion between them. 

ylnd by vistue of thefe I'sinciplesy lfaid,ThatIdtdnotzuonderlhatthoGentUnin of this P- 7 
new way of Rcafoninghadulmoft dtf aided Subflanie out of the reaf unable past of the IVorUl. 

This IS all your Lordfhip lays here, to give me, and others, Satisfadmi, as 
to the Alatters of my Complaint. For what follows, to the 35rli Page oi your An- 
fwer, is nothing but your Lordfliip’s arguing againfl what 1 have laid coiiccrni, l, 

Subflame. 

in thefe words tlicrcforc, above quoted, I am to find the SattsfaSlion your 
Lordfhip has promis’d, as to the Occafion why your Lordfliip made me One ot 
the Getttlemen of the new way of Reafonmg, and ill that join’d me with tire Umtactaia, 
and the Author of Chnflinity not Myflerimts. But 1 crave leave to reprefent to 
yourLordfliip, wherein the Words above-quoted come Oiotc of giving me bbi//- 
falhon. 


In 
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In the fii/i place, ’cis plain they were intended for a (hort Narrative of wha* 
was contain’d in the tenth Chapter ot your Vindication oj the Dothine of the 'Trini' 
ty, relating to this matter. But how could your Lordihip think, that the re- 
peating the fame things over again, could give me or any body elfe Satifaciiou, 
as to my being made one of the Gentlemen cj thii neiv ■way of Reafoning I 

Indeed I cannot lay ir is an exait Repetition of what is to be found in the 
beginning of that tenth Chapter ; becaufe your Lordfhip faid, in that tenth 
VinJ, p. -3:. f-haptcr. That the Author of Chrifiianity mt Myficrwin g^ives Account of Rcu- 
Jon, vainch fuppofes that we mtifl have clear and diflintl Ideas of whatever xce pretend 
to a Ccitainty of in our Minds. But licrc in tlte Palfage above fet down, out of 
your Aufwer to ray Lttier, I find it is not to his Account of Reafoii, but, to 
lomething taken out of that, and fomething borrow’d by him out of my Book, 
Anfw. p. 6 , to which your Lordfliip annexes thisSuppolition. For your Lordfliip fays. Now 
7 U IS, I ja'd did fuppofe that xce mull have clear and dijiincl Ideas of whatever we 
pictend to any Certatnty of m our Alnids (l/yReafon.) 

If your Lordfliip did fay (o in your Vindication of the Dotiriue of the Trinity, 
yiHir Printer did your Lordfliip two manifeft Injuries, 'J’hc one is, That he 
orained rlicfc words [^by Reafon'l ■ And the other, That he annex’d j'our Lord- 
f lip’s words to the Account of Rcafon, there given by the Author of Chrifiianiiy 
lot AI)flcrtou( ; and not to tliofc words yc'ur Loidfliip here fays you annex’d them 
to. For THIS here reterrs to other Words, and not barely to that Author’s 
Aucaint if Rcafon ; as any one may fatisfy himfcif, who will but compare thefe 
twol’iace., together. 

One thing more feems to me very rcm.,rkab!e in this master, and rliat is. 
That the laying all Fviiitdatnn if Cniti.-t.t), iv to AJaiiii ' if Jutilh, upon clear and dfitnil 
iL.u, Ji.Hiiilil he the Opinii’ii which yotiipp.fi, as your Lorilfliip declares ; and that 
ihis flioulti be it for wluciithc Ua la.iiva, tlie Author of Chrifhanity not Alyflerious, 
and 1 , arc jvuncly brought on the S age, under the title of the Gentlemen of this new 
xcay of Riafeumg : and yet no one Quotation be brought our of the Unitarians, to 
fliew It to be their Opitiion ; nor any tiling alledg’d our of the Author of 
Chriflianny not My fie, a ti', to fliew it !o be liis ; but only fomc things quoted out 
t f him, which arc faid to fuppofe all Foundation of Ca tunny to he laid upon char and 
diflin'cl Ideas : which that they do fuppofe it, is not, 1 think, fclf evident, nor yet 
prov’d. But this I am fure, as to my felf, I do no where lay all Foundation of 
Cfitainty tuchai and diftnitl Jdeai ; and therefore am full at a lofs, why 1 was 
made One of the Gonlemcn of thn new way of Reafoning. 

Another thing wherein your Lotdfiiip’s Narrative, intended for my .Siitii/atc- 
tion, comes jhort of giving it me, is this; That at moft it gives but an Account 
of the Oaafioa why this Un taruns, and the Author of Chi iflianity not Aly/iei tons 
were made by your; Lordfliip tlie Gentlemen of thn new xvay of Reafonrng. But it 
pretends not to fay a word wliy 1 was made 0;ie of them ; which was the thing 
wherein I needed Sati.falhon. For your Lordfliip breaks off your Report of the 
Matter of Fail, jii/l when you were come to the Matter of my Complaint i 
which you pafs over in filence, and turn your Difcouife to what 1 have faid in 
my Letter : For your Lordfliip ends the Account of the Oicafion, in thefe words : 
Anfw. p. 7. The Genthnun of this new way of Reafvning had almojl dif ai ded Suhflance out of the 
uafouahle part of the IVoild. And thcic your Lordfliip flops. Whereas, ’tis in 
the words that immediately follow, that 1 am brought in as One of tliofe Gen- 
tlemen, of which I would have been glad to have known the Ociafwn •, and ’tis 
Vind. p- 134. in this that I needed SatifaSlion. For that which concerns the others, I med- 
dle not with ; I only defire to know upon what Oicafion, or why 1 was brought 
into this Difpute of the Trinity ? But of that, in this Account of the Occafton, 1 do 
not fee that your Lordfhip fays any thing. 

1 have been forc’d therefore to look again a little clofcr into tliis whole mat- 
ter : And, upon a frcfli Examination of what your Lordfliip has faid, in your 
Vindication of the DoHrine of the Trinity, and in your Anfwer to my Letter, 1 come 
now to fee a little clearer, that the Matter, in fliort, Hands thus : Tlie Author 
of Chriflianny not Myflertous, was One of the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
fomng, becauL he had laid down a Doftrine concerning Reafin, which fuppos'd 
clear and diflinll Ideas neceffary to Certainty. But that Hudfrine of his tied me 
not at all to him, as may be feen by comparing his Account of Rcafon with 
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w!iat 1 have faid of Reafon in my Effay, which your Lordfliip accufcs of i;0 
fucli Suppofition ; and To I liood clear from his Account ot Reafon, or any thing 
ir fiippofcs. But he having given an Account of tlic Original of our 
and !:a' ing faid fometliing about them conformable to what is in my Ejfay^ that 
has tied mm and me fo clofc together, that by tins fort of Connection 1 came to 
l>c o'.c of liic Gonhmen of this hcvu tvay oj Reajoyuug^ winch conliils in making 
Lkar mid diflndi Ideas mteffary to Certainty, tho’ 1 no where fay, or fuppofc, clear 
and ddtinCi Ideas ncfeilary to Certainty. 

How your Lordfhip came to join me with the Author of Ckriflianity wt My- 
/leriout, I think is now evident. And he being the Link whereby y our Lordfliip 
joinr; me to tlic Unitarians, in Ohjechom ugamjl the 'lytmty m point of Reafon, an- 
Jtxvfd; give me leave, my Lord, a little to examine the Connection of this Link 
on tiiac iidc aifo, t e. VVliac lias made your Lordfliip join him and the Uiutari- 
au', in this point, "aiz: making clear and dt/linfl Ideas mieUa)y to Cettainty ; that 
great Battery, it feems, which they make ufe of againfl the Duilnne of the 
‘Ji uiity tn put, a of Reafon. 

Now as to this, your Lordfliip fays. That the Unitarians having not explain V 

ih- Nature and Bounds of Reajon, us they ought-, the Author of Chudiinity 
M\ It crioLis i fil) euiL'avou/d to make amends for thisy and tukc< upon him to 7nake this 
t t w/i . And then your Lordlhip fets down his Account of Reafon at 
laruc. 

i w.ii not examine how it appears, that the Author of Chriflinnit) not Ahfle- 
rioHs, gavj this iuccum of Rcajuny to fupply the defect of the Unitarians herein, 
or to }iude u'-atmU tor their not liavinp done it. Ifoiir Lordfliip docs not quote 
any thin^ out ot him, to fliew that it was to make amends iov yfjhoit the Unita- 
rians liad neglected. I only look to Icc liow the Unitarians and he come to be 
unued, in rlins dangerous Principle ot thi Keccljity of JtUe ami dijhuel Idctes to Cer-^ 
caiary. which is that which makes liini a Gentlemen vj this //'aeand dangerous ivay 
cf and confequentiy me too, bccaufe he agrees in fomc Particulars 

vvirh my 

Now, my Lord, having look'd over his Account of Reafon, as fet dowm by 
your Lordfliip ; give me leave to fay, d iiac lie that fhall compare chat Account 
of Reafon, with your Lordlhip’s Aniiiiadvcrfion annex'd to it, in chelc words, 

"Ihisis vjfcdd to the tl'^oyld as an auount of Reajon; but to Jheiv /mu very loofe and Vlniic. p 
wif itjfaioty it isy I deft} e it may he ionftdefdy that this J)otlunt jappojes that ivc 
nr fi have char and difimti of xvbuuves zue pretend to any Certainty oj in our 

AUnd) ; and. that the only wny to attain this Ctotriihty^ is by comparing tJjeJe Ideas 
t gctJ^ir ; ruhii/o cxtludcs all Certainty oj Faith or Rcalon^ zv/jei e wc cannot have fmh 
J.e.ir and dfhnf ideas: will, I fear, hardly defend himfclt from wondering at 
vJie way your Lordfliip lias taken to jhew, hoxo loofe and unfatisfaclory an Account 
of Ri'.ifin his /> ; but by imagining that your Lordfliip had a great mind to fay 
iomcthiiig againfl cleat and difhntl Ideas, as nccellary to j or tiiat your 

Loiduiip had fome reafon for bringing them in, tliat docs not appear in that 
A-~eOun! 0/ Riafiin ; (inee in ir, from one end to tJie other, there is not the leaft 
mciuioii if dear and d.flrncl Ideas. Nor does he, (that I fecj fay any thing that 
fnpp'f s that xve niuji have dear and dijhnti Ideas of xehatever we pieiend to any Cer- 
tainty of in cur Mauls. 

But whether lie and the Unicaiians do or do not lay aU Foundation of Certain- 
ty, to Matte-, i of Eatth, upon cka-, and dflmhi Ideas, 1 concern not my felf : All 
my Hi'.upiiry, i.^. How lie and I and the niutanau.s conic to be join’d together, 
as Gentlemen of this new way of Reafomng I Which, in fiiort, as far as I can trace 
and obflrvc the Connexion, is only thus. 

Tiic Unitarians are the Men of this new w.iy of Reajomng, bccaufc tlicy fpcak of Vindic. p 
dea-r an } d.'fhael Pie^eptions, in their Anfwer lo your Lordfliip’v Sermon, as your 131 
i.ordfliipfays. The Author of Clmflmnitynot Myflericuf, is join’d to the Uni- 
tarians, as a Gentleman of this new way of Reafuning, becaufe Ids DoBrirn, concerning 
Reafon. Juppojss we mufi have cUar and diftiuB Ideas of whatever we pretend to any 
Cei tiiinty of tit our Minds ; And I am join’d to that Author, becaiilc he fays, 

“ Thar the ufing of intermediate Ideas to difeover the Agreement or Difagrec- 

metic of the Meat receiv’d into our Minds, is Reafon j and that the Mind rc- 
“ ceives Idt.ii by the incromiflion of the Senfes, and by confidering its own 
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“ Operations. And thefc fimplc nnd diftind Lian are the foie Matter and 
“ Fonndacion of all onr Reafoning.” This, bccanfc it Teems to be borrow’d 
out of my Book, is that whidi unices me to him, and by him confcqutntly to 
the Unitarians. 

Au J thus 1 am come to the end of the Thrcd of your T^ordHiip’s Difconrfc, 
wlicicby 1 am brought into the Company of the GiVt/eincu (f this uewu'ay of Rva- 
jmnig, and thereby bound up in the Biiiu'.lcand Caufc of the Unitarians arguing’ 
againfl the Dodrinc of the Trinity, by 01 ,n pomt of Rcnjvii. 

1 have been longer upon this, than 1 rhorght I fliould be : But the Thredthac 
tit.s me to the Unitatiaiis being fpun very hue and fiibfil, is, as it natiiralU' falls 
our, the longer ior it, and the harder to he follow’d, fo as to difeover thcGon- 
nedion every where. As fur example; The Thrcd that ties me to the Aiitlior 
ot (.b, ifiiiiu't) not is fj line aiit! delicate, that without laying my Byes 

tlofe to It, and poring a good while, 1 can hardly perceive how'’ it hangs togc- 
tiicr ; that betaiifehc fays what \our Lordfhip cliargeshimto fay, in the 

B. igc of your / nuluuttou, Ac. and bceaule 1 fay what your Lordhup quotes out 

ofmv /y/.o', in the lame Page, that tlicrefoic I am one of /d of this mis) 

v-.i'i oj /\i it/miiiig, Wiiich jour Uordfliip orpoles in the Uiiitavians, as danttcTtuij; 
to the Dodrinc ot the Trinity. This Connedion of me with the Autl or I'f 
Ch.ifti.iiniy not M jic.-mts 1 and by him, with the Uniuuians; (Ueintt m .i Point 
wlicicm I :i,;iec with your Lordlhip, and not with them, if the) dci l.iv .11 riie 
Foundation ot Know'ledgdr in clear and diltmd Jclcns) ns. 1 lay. p ctr\ In.io lor 
me elearl)' to perceive now, tlio’ your J.oidfhip has given me, in \ onr l-ettcr, 
tiut end of the Clue which was to lc.id me lo it, is i inv h, ///./, nVn’,/ ; Ini: was 
irnpoiliblc (or me, or fas I tiiiiik) any body die to d.icoter, wlnlii it llocd as it 
dsies in ysuir LoiiiOiiji’s J '/n.luatioii^ C'c. 

And now, ^m\ Ford, ’cis time 1 ask tour l.s.rdfliip’s panlun ibr frying in my 
fnfi Lettci, Fiiac 1 hoped I might la\', jon had gore a little cut of your 

waj to do me a^ kindneis; which your I.iv.dfhiip, liy fo ohen repeitinnuf 
it, Icems to be dn'plcas d with. For, belities that there is nothing suit of u:c 
way to a willing Mird, I have now' the hiitn! nihoii to he jom’el to the .'uiiisir 
ofChtfiumity mt Ahflr.ivu^, for his agtecing with me in the Ong nal of one 
Iciiiis and the Matciials of our Ki.owledgc (iho’ J agree not wall h m oi any 
bs>dy elfc, in hnug mi FoiimUtun of Cctmity lu Ahuns of Faith, ni ih.ir a„d 
(hjU.iU Idms ■,) and his being join’d with ti c Unitanans,' by git ing ./w 
of^ Rts'ijuii, 'a'hnhjuppi h nh.tr and dtfindl LU.n as neecllary to all Knowledge and 

C. crrainty ; I hate now, f fat', the Sarist.,dif'n ro fee hotv 1 lay dncdlt ni your 
Lordfliip’s way, in ojtps ling tlxfe Gentlemen, who las all Ftmdanni oj Cr,tru,.tv 
m to Aimers of F.vth, upon tkar and ihfimll Idas ; /. c.' the Unitai i.in,s, the Gen’ 
thnioi of this nra-'riy of Reajoiiing ; io dangcioins to tie Dt.il.nw of the l.tmty. For 
tiie Author of (..In .jhamts not Ahfle, ictts agreeing witli tlitni in iome tl.ing.s, and 
with me in others ; he being join’d to them on one lide by an aaonnt of Rtafon 
that Jiippi./is ik.ir and djhnH Ideas ine''jfaiy to Cutamty ; and to me on the other 
lidc, by lating, dbr AJ nd has ns J has font Seiijation and Rsficilioii, and that t hr fe 
are the Afdtenals and I'otmdattons oj all our Kmiteledgc, A’c. Who can deny, but lb 
rang d in a Row, your Lordfliip may place your lelf fo, tliat we maj' Iccm to 
you but one Objed, and lo one Shot be aim’ti at us all together ? Tho’, if 
your Lordlhip would be at the pains to change your Station a little, and view 
us on the other hde, we llrould vilibly appear to be very farafundcr; and I, in 
paiticular, be found, in the matter controverred, to be nearer to your Lord- 
fliip, than to either of them, or any body elfc, vo\\o lay all Foundation of Certainty^ 
as to Aimers of Faith, upon okar and dijiinit Ideas. For I perfectly all’ent to what 
your Lordfliip faith, That there ate many things ofxvimh me may be leuatn, and yet 
sshi have no dear and diftinB Ideas of them. 

Belities this Account of the Occalion of bringing me into your Lordfliip ’s 
Chapter, wherein Ohjechvns againfl the Irimty m point of Reafon are anfwer’d, 
which we have conlider’d ; your Lordfliip promifes to Jbew vohat Care you took 
to prevent being mtfunderflood about it, togh emc and others SatisfaUion, as to tins 
Matter : which 1 lind about the end of die firft quarter of your Lordfliip’s 
Anlwer to me. All the Pages between, being taken up in a Difpucc againft 
what I have laid about Subftance, and our Idea of it, that I think has now no 
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more to do with the Queflion, whether I ought to have been made one of the Cc.;- 
tlemenof this new way of Reafoning, or with my Complaint about it j tho* there 
be many things in it that 1 ought to confidcr apart, to Ihcw the reafon why I am 
not yet brouglit to your Lordfliip’s Sentiments, by what you have there faid. 
To return therefore to the bufinefs in hand. 



Your Lordihip fays, 1 tome therefoie now to jlew the lare I totk to pre'icnt l/eing P- '!'• 
ntifunde-ifloodi ■ai/.VcA will kft appear by my own wouk^ viz. I mu ft do that righ to the 
Jngeniom Author of the Efl’ay of Plumanc Underllanding (/j-e?// whence thefe Notions 
are borrow’d, to fetve other Purpofes than he imendid them) that he maker tie cafe of 
Spiritual and Corporeal Sutflances to be alike. 

*Thefe words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your Vindication, &.c. 

1 , with Acknowledgment, own, will keep ) our Lordfliip from bang mifundet - 
flood, if any one fliould be in danger to be fo fooliflily miltaken, as to think 
your Lordfliip could not treat me with great Civility when you pleas’d ; or that 
you did not here make me a great Compliment, in the Ljuihct which jou licre 
beflow upon me. Thcfc words alld of your Lordfliip, will ccrrainly pnreent 
your Lordfliip’^ being mifunderjhcd, in allowing me to have made the Cafe oj Spi- 
ritual and Corporeal Subjiancer to be alike. But this was not what 1 complain’d 
of : My Complaint was, that I was brought into a Contiovtify, wliciein what I 
had written had nothing more to do, than in any other Controvetfy whatfo- 
ever ; and that I was made a I’aity on one fide of g^Qiitlhon, tho’ what I faid 
in my Book made me not more on the one fide of tJiat Qiicflion than ilic other. 

And that your Lordfliip had fo mix’d me, in many places, with thofe Gentle- 
men, whofc Objetliom againfi the 'Trinity m point of Reafon your Lordfliip was 
anfwcring, that the Reader could not but take me to be Oueuf tium that had 
objeclcd ap^ainft the 'Trinity in point of Reafon. As for examf le ; where your 
Lordfliip firll iiitrociuecs me, your Lordfliip fays. That the Gentlemen of this new Vindic p. 
way of Reafoning have al/nofl df carded Subflante out of the reafvnable part of the - 34 - 
World. For they nut only tell /«, “ That wc can have no Idea of it by Senfation 
“ and Rcflc&ion ; but that nothing is fignily’d by it, only an uncertain Suppo- 
“ fition of we know not what.” And for thefe word.s, L. i. C7/j. 4. §. 18. of 
my Effay, is quoted. 

Now my Lord, what Care is there taken ? what Proviflon is there made, 
in the words above alledg’d by Your Lorufliip, to prevent yo.;r baiigmifunde-,- 
flood, if you meant not that I was One of the Gentlemen of this new way tf Rea- 
f'omng ? And if you did mean that 1 \v.is, your Loidfliip did me a manifefl In- 
jury. Lor I no where make clear iind difimcf Idea: mccjja;) to Catai.ar ; which is 
the new w.ay of Reafoning which yoiu' Lordfliip oppofes in the Unitati.tns, as con- 
trary to rlic IPodtriiie of the Trinity. Your Lordfliip lays, Ton rwh nhc not to be 
mif unde, flood. And the words wheuin you took tiiarcaie, aie llieic : / miifl do P. ;r. 
that right to the higen/ous Author of ih. ti.1 fa y’ ot Hiiin.,nc Underlh'li.di'.g, (hont 
whence thefe Notions are borrow’d, to fi,'ee ether Prtrpifes than he ntiaa-tl tha,,) 
that he makes the Cafe of Spiritual and Corporeal Si.lii. tha t to he a.h/e. But svnieii 
of thefe words arc they, my Lord, ] beleecli you, wliicii aic to hii.der Peo}^ lo 
from taking me to be one of the Gentlemen of that i/nvway t.f R>.:hn:ng, wi’ierc- 
with they overturn the lYoitrinc of the Trinity ? I contels. my Lo;d, I can- 
not fee any of them that do : And that I did nut fee any of them tli.it toi.iu 
hinder Men from that miflake, 1 fliew’d your l.oidlliip, in my firit Letter to 
your Lordfliip, where I take notice of that PalVage in yuiir Lt.rdfln p’s Book. My 
words are : “I return my Acknowledgment to your Lviulfliip, fiir the good p 
“ Opinion you are here pleas’d tocxprcls ot the .Aiithor ot the J: fay of Ilumane 
“ Under (landing ; and that you do not impute to him the ill ule lome mayhare 
“ made of his Notions. But he craves leave tt' fay, 1 h.it he fi ould have beeti 
“ better preferv’d from the hard and finifler Thoughts which lome Men are 
“ always ready for; it, inwhaty'ou have here [Mibldh’d, ycinr Lordfliip hud been 
“ pleas’d to have fticwn where you diretHcd your Dilcouifc againlt liiiii, autl 
“ where againfl: others, from />• 234, to /». 26Z. Nothing bi,t my Wotds and 
“ my Book being quoted, the World will be apt to think that I am tlie Pci for. 

“ who argue againlt the Trinity, and deny Myfle: ic.s, againfi whom y ourLord- 
“ Ihip dirtfts thofe Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho’ I have read tlwm o\tr 
'•Cwith great attention, yet, in many places, 1 cannot difcein whether it be 
^ol. 1 . Lee. “ agaii.-'i 
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“ againf} me, or any body clfc, that your Lordfliip is arguing. That which 
“ oitcn makes the difficulty, is, that 1 do not fee how wliat t fay does at all 
“ concern the Controverfy your Lordfliip is engag’d in, and yet 1 alone am 
“ quoted.” To which of mine, your Lordfliip returns no other An- 

fwer, but refers me to the lame Paflage again iot SatisjaSltm ; and tells me, that 
therein yon took care not to be tnifutide} flood. Your Lordfliip might fee that thofe 
words did not fatisfy me in that point, when I did my feif the honour to write 
to your Lordlhip ; and how your Lordfliip fliould think the repetition of them 
in your Anfwer, fliould fatisfy me better, 1 confefs I cannot tell. 

1 make the like Complaint in rhefc words : “ This Paragraph, wliich con- 
" tinucs to prove, that we may have Certainty without clear and diftinft Idea!, 
“ 1 would flatter my felf is nor meant aqainfl me, becaufe it oppoies nothing 
" that T have faid, and fo fliall nor fay any thing to it ; but only let it down ro 
*■' do your Lordfliip right, tliat the Reader may judge. Tho’ I do not findliow 
“ he will ealily overlook me, and think I am not at all concern’d in it, flnec 
“ my words alone are quoted in fcwral Pages immediately preceding and iol- 
“ lowing : And in the very nc.\c Paragraph it is faid, how 1' H E T come to 
“ knows which word ’THET mull liguily lomc body, bclidcs the Author ot 
“ Chyifiinuny mt Myflertous : and then, I think, by the whole Tcnotir of your 
“ Lordfliip’s Difeourfe, no Body will be left but me, polfible to be taken to be 
“ tlic other ; for in the fame Paragraph your Lordfliip fays, the fame PER- 
“ S 0 NS lay, that notwithftandiiig '1 H E JR Ideas, it is poffible for Matter 
“ to think.” 

“ Iknow not wliat other Per fun fays fo but I ; but if any one docs, I am furc 
“ no Perfoii bur I fay fo in my Book, winch \oiir Lordfliip has quoted for them, 
“ vii.. Humane Undeijitiiulmg., B. 4. Ch. 3. This, vv.hieli is a Riddle to me, the 
“ morcama^es• me, becaulc I find it in a Trcatile of your Lordfliip’s, who fo 

perfedly underfland the Rules and Metliods of Writing, whether in Contto- 
‘‘ verfy ot anyotlicr way ; But this which feems wholly new to me, I fhall ber- 
“ ter underftand, when your Lordfliip pleafes to esplainir. In the mean rime, 1 
“ mention it as an Apology for my feJf, if fometimes I miftakejour l,ordfliip’s 
“ Aim, and fo mifapply my Anfwer.” 

To this alfo your Lordlhip anfwcrs nothing, but lor Sahfldiion refers me to 
the Care you took to prtzent being tnifunde flood ; which, you fay, appiur', by thole 
w'ords of yonr’s above*recitcd. Bur wiiat there is in tliofe words that can pre- 
vent the Miftakc 1 complain’d 1 was expos d to; what there i. in them, that 
can hinder any or, c from thinking tiiat lam one of the 7 /y A' ) and ‘lliEM 
that oppofe the Doctrine of the Tiiniry, venh A-gnment'^ m point «/ Rtajai ; that I 
mull coiitcfs, my Lord, 1 cai.i.otfce, tiio’ 1 have read them over and Over again 
to find It out. 

The like might be faid in rcfyeel of all tliofe other Pallages, where I make 
the like Complaint, wiiitii your Lordlhip takes notice 1 was frtquent in ; nor 
could I avoid it, being ahiiofi every Leaf perplex’d to know whether 1 was con- 
cern’d, and how far, in what your Lordfbip laid, lince my words were quoted, 
and others argu’d again If. And \ot .Satisfacluii herein, 1 am lent to a Compli- 
ment of your LordJliip’.s. 1 l.iy not this, my Lord, tliat I do not highly value 
the Civility and good Opinion your l.ordflup has cxpicls’d ot me therein ; but 
to let your Lordlhip lee, that 1 was not lb nule as to complain of want of Civi- 
lity in your Lordfliip : but my Complaint w'as of fomething elfe ; and tlicrclorc 
It was fomething die wherein 1 wanted Satisjathon. 

Indeed your Lordfliip lays, in that Paflage ; I', cm the Author of tic Eil'ay of 
Humane Underftanding, ‘T H E S E NO 'TIO N S a) c bonovSJ^ to Jerve vt/ji^r Pur-- 
poft^ than he intended than. BiU, niy Lord, how tins helps in the cafe to pre- 
sent my being millaken to be one ot HO S h whom your Lordfliip had to do 
with in this Chapter, in anfwcring Objeihons in point of Reap n again ft the 71/- 
nity^ 1 mull; own, I do not yet perceive : tor thefe Notions, wliich yonr Lord- 
ftiip is there arguing againU, are all taken out ot my Book, and made nfe ot* 
By no body chat I know, but your Loulfliip, or my tdt : And which of us two 
it is, that hath bonoTi'd them to fave other Pmpefcs than 1 iwended them^ 1 mull: 
leave to your Lordlhip to dcteimine. I, and 1 think every body ellc with me, 
will be at a lots to know who they arc, till either tli:ir \Voi\is, and not mine, aro^ 

pi'odu*^*d 
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produc’d to prove, tliat they do life thofe Notions of* mine, which your 
Lordlhip there calls 7 HE SE JVO 7 JO N to rmiioja to which I mteiiiLil 
them not. 

Bur to rliofc Words in your Lordfln'p’s Vtudtcauou <>i the Doihinc of the T’,:nt- 
ry, you, in your Aiifwer to my Letter, for farther O/tt/f/c/rZ/L;/, add as followcth : 

It. -ixas too piaiH, that the iold ll'ntcr a^iUnji the Alyfleria ci uuy I'liith, tiwk hie No- 3 ?. 
tious and Fisptijjioiis from tlhaw : And what eouid be jtitd tmne fv> your ruidaatioii, 
than that he tam’d them into other Ihirpofes than the Author intend- d tlKm Z 

With Subiniirion, my Lord, it is as plain as Prinr can make ir, that whatever 
NoUemund L-'.aprcijlons that li'ihcr rook from my Book , thofe in fpicfh'on, which 
yoiu: Lorcfnip there caiis 'ihefe Notion\, my Book is oi.ly quoted tor; nor does it 
appear, that your Loiddiip knew that tliat IVriter had any where made u(e of Vimllc. p- 
them : or, it your Lordlhip knew them to be any where in his Writin;’'-, the 

Mattel ot Alioni/hmciit and Complaint is ftill the greater, tiiat your Lordlhip 

fhould know wiicrc they were in his Writings ufed io ferae other Pit, poje^ than 1 
intended them ; and yet your Lordfliip flionld quote only my Book, where tliey 
were uleo to jeree only thoje Ptapofe^ I intended them. 

How 111 .ch this is for my I'lndnatuot, we lhali prefentiy fee : But what it can 
t'.o to pjue Catnia'chon to me or oiliers, a; to the AIattcr\ <J my ConipLnnt, loi 

s' loch it IS broiU'iit by your Lordlhip, that I contels 1 do not fee. Lor my 

('■ V. as not againll tiiolc Cientletner;, that they had calf any Afperllon upon 

JO Bulk, againll which I delird your Lordfhip to vindicate me; hut my 
t. (imp! lint was of your l.otdihip, that yoti had brought me into a Ciontrovetl'y, 
end lo join’d me v/ith tiiole againll whom sou were diiputing in defence of the 
'jiiii.i', ihai thofe w'ho read yrur i oidfaip's Book, would be apt to niiltakc me 
loi one I'i til m. 

Hiu )(n ! I.ordlhip a'kv, 1 1 'hat iOnld k Ja;d more fr, iry I ihoheatinn J My 
Loid, ! Ih.d! aKs jis take u foi a vet}’ gicat Jionour, to be vindicated b\’ your 
j O' e.inip ug ii'di oihei's. But in ilie prelent Cele, 1 wanted no /•■da/.'. a- 
gai. h o.hei's : It my Book or Notions had need of Any I'niduution, it was 
only againll j'our Louilliip ; for it was your Lordnii]>, aia' not orJiers, wholiad 
in tout Booi. oifputed againll Pailages ciuoced out of mire, foi leveral Pages 
tugetiier. 

NeverthclcB, my Lord, 1 gratslully acknowUnlge the i e.vonryoii have done 
me, for being Ciuarantee for my li.tentions, wnueli you can have no rcafon to 
lepeiu ot. imr as it was not in rny Inre'uion to write any tiring againfi: Truth, 
miiCii lels a;>auill any of the bacred 'Liatiis coi tain’d in the Seiiptiirc.s ; I'o I 
w' il be anlwerable for ir, tiiat tliere i . notliing in my Book, whieli can be 
I'.r.de 111 . o- to other piir]'>ofe.s. but wii..: may be turn’d upon them, wlio lo ufe 
r, i-i i! vw ti eir MiiLke and Ertaa". No Body can hinder but tiiat Syllogilm, 
wiiiCii was intended tor tlie bervice of Tiurli, will foinetiincs be made life of 
sgainfl it. Bat it is neverchclefs of Trutli’s /idc, and always turns tipon the Ad- 
Vvtl Ties ot ir. 

Your 1 oidllun adds. And the true Reafm why the Pinral Number 'w/zi /a ff/o. -'f.d p 
h) h.e, w ti l-naujc he [ i- the Auih-.r of Chnjtian.i) no; A]\ilcrt"n- | l- nh up a 
thi'je 'dha/j /' imagin’d lad ken your (jivandi. 

Wue-.ln-r ’fwas ) oiir Lortllhip, or he, that imagin’d tiiu.'e to be uiy Ground.s, 
svliien Wvie not my Giouiids, 1 will not {>ietcnd to By. Be that as it will ; 

■’usjilain irom wiiat yoiu J.oidlhip here fays, That all clie I'oundation of your 
l.orul! i;>’s h> pofitiveiy, and i.i lo nutty Places, making me One of the Gentlemen 
(ti the new wa, of Reafoii ng, was blit an Imagination of an Imagination. Y''our 
Lordlliip f.i) .s, lie buJt upon thofe wbnh he imagin’ d had been my Gioiinds ; but it 
is but an Im.igination in your Lordflitp, that he did lo imagine ; and with all 
due relpcd, give me leave to fay, a very ill -grounded Imagination too. For it 
appears ro me no Foundation to think, that becaufc he or any body agrees wdth 
me in thing.s tliat arc in my Book, and fo appear ro be my Opinion ; therefore 
he imaginc.s he agrees with me in other things, which are not in my Book, and 
are nor my Opinion. As in the matter before us ; what reafon is there to ima- 
gine, that the Author of Chriftiantty not Myfterious imagin’ that he built on my 
Grounds, in laying all foundation of Cei tainty in char and dijlinfl Ideas, (ifhedoc.s 
fo; which is no where laid down in my Book ; becaufc he builds on my Grounds, 

'■■^ol. 1. E e c 2 concerning 
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concerning the Original of our Ideas^ or any thing tile he finds in my Book, or 
quote;, out of ic ? For this is all the Author of Cbnjhatuty not Myficrious has done 
in tins Cafe, or can be brought to fupport fuch an Iniigination, 

But fuppoling it true, That he tmagnid he buth upm my Grounds ; what Rea- 
fun, 1 befccch your Lordfiiip, is chat for uling the /-’/kivi/ in quoting 
words which 1 alone fpokc, and he no where makes ufc ol ? To this your Lord- 
Ihip fays. That he imaguid he built upon my Grounds ; and your l.ordjhip'i Bujinefs 
u’iii to jhew th 'fe Exprejjiom of mine, •veh'uh ftem'd mofl to countenance ha Method of 
J'roceedit/g, could not give any renfonable Sattsfaclwn : whicli, as I humbly conceive, 
amounts to thus much. The Autlior of Chi flutiuty not Myflenous, writes fomc- 
thing wiiich your Lotdfliip difapproves : Your Lordfhip imagines, hebuild\ upon 
my Groundt ; and then your Lordfliip picks out fomc ExpreJJjons of mine, winch 
you imagine do mofl couhunance his Method of Proceeding., and quote them, as be- 
longing in common to us bocn ; tho’ it be certain he no where ufed them. And 
th s your Lordfliip reuS me (to give me SatisfaElwn, what Cure you took not to be 
nufuiideyflood) vea\ the t>ue Renf on, why you fo often tifed the Plural Number : Which, 
with Submiflion, my Loid, Items to me to be no Rcafon at ail ; unlcfs it can 
be a keafuii to afcribc my Words to anothciMan, and me together, which he 
ncvct laid ; beeaufe joui Lordfliip imagines he might, it he would, have laid 
iliem. And ought not this, my Lord, to latisly me of the Care you took, not to bi- 
nt j undo flood { 

Your Lordfliip goes on to flicw your cn.c to prevent your being miftindei flood 
Vuur Wtirds are, But you [ /. c. the Author of the Letter to your Lordfliip ] Jay., 
you don’t “ place Certainty only in clear and diflindt Ideas, but in the clear and 
“ vilible ConneCtiun of any of our Ideas. And, Certainty of Knowledge, yr^u 
“ tell ns, IS fo pcrceiie tiic Agrccnicnr or Di/agreemcnt of Ideas, as csprels’d 
“ 111 any Propolition.” IVIutler tbn be n true jhcuunt of r/jt’ Certainty of Know- 
Ictigc, or not, wtU be prefently tonj'd-i'd. But n i\ very pvjjille he might miflakc, or 
niijiipply ycui Notions but theye is too mtuh Rcafon to believe, he thought them the fame : 
And we have no rcafon to be joyy, that he hath gnen you this OLcrifton for explaining your 
meaning, and for the k'niduation oj yiui filj, in the nn, tiers you apprehend 1 had thatgd 
you with. 

Your Lordfliip Iicrein fays, It is vc.y pt.fjlble the Author o/Chriftianity not My- 
might viifiakc, 0, mifapily my Notions. I hud it indeed very polliblc, that 
my Notions may be mijlaken and mif apply' d j if by mifapply’d, be meant drawing 
Intcrenccs from thence, which belong not to them. But if that Polfibiliry be 
Rcalon enough to join me, in the P/tn u/ Number, with the Author of C/jiv/f/rtK/ry 
vet Myfhrious, or with the Unitarians; ic is as much a rcafon to join mein the 
Plural Number with the Paprfh, when your Lordfliip has an occafion to write 
againll them next ; or with x\v: Lutbeians, ox Quakers, Ikc. tox ’Gs poffible, that any 
of thefe may mflaLc, or in that fciife nuf apply my Notions- fiat li mif taking, or 
77itf applying my Noticns, docs adtually join me to any body, 1 know no body that I 
am lo llnctly join’d to, as your Lordfliip: For, as 1 humbly conceive, no body 
has fo iiuich mifiaken and mifapply d my Notions, as j our Lordfliip. 1 fiiould not 
take tlic liberty to fay this, weic not my thinking fo the very Rcafon and Excufe, 
for my troubling your Lordfliip with this fetond Letter. For, my Lord, 1 do 
not fo well love Coiitroverfy, efpccially with lb great and fo learned a Man as 
your Lordfliip, as to fay a Word more ; had I not hopes to flicw, for my Excufc, 
that ic is my Misfortune to have my Notions to be mifiaken or mifapply’d by your 
Lordfliip. 

Your I.ordfliip adds. But there is too much Reafon to believe, that he thought them 
the fame ; L e. That the Author of Chnfhanity not Myfierious thought that I had 
laid all Foundation of Certainty in clear and di/itnci Ideas, as well as he did ; for that is 
ic, upon which all this Difpute is rais’d. Whether he himfelf laid all Foundation of 
Certainty in clear anddiftiuEi Ideas, is more than I know. But what that /00 mtuh 
Reafon is to believe, that tse thought that I did, I am fure is hard for me to guefs, till 
your Lordfliip is pleas’d to name it. For that there is not any fuch thing in my 
^ok, to give him, or any body clfe, reafon to think fo, I fuppofc your Lordfliip 
is now fatisfy’d : And I would not willingly fuppofc the Reafon to be, that unlefs 
he, or fomebody elfc thoi^ht fo, my Book could not be brought into the difpute ; 
tho’ it be not cafy to find any other. It follows in your LordChip’s Letter. 
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Andzve have no Re.ifm to ie lorry, that he hath given you this Occafion for theV.l^' 
explammg you- tr.ean'ng, ami jor the VmdiLation o) your fclj tn the matter you appre- 
heniiedy J had ibarged you ivith. 

My Lord, I kno'v not any Occajton he /j,ij^/u»Mc, of vindicating my felf ; 

Your Lo’. dlhip was plcafcd to join me witli the (jemUrmn of the new way of Rea- 
fonttig, who laid all Foundation ot Certainty in dear and difiindt All the 
Vindication 1 make, or need to make in the Cafe, is. That 1 lay not all Foundation 
of Cei taint}' in dear and diflmd IdiOi ; and fo there was noReafon to join me with 
thole that do. And for this ^ my felf y your Lordfhip alone gives me 

Oecalion : lint whether your Lordfhip has Reafon to be forty, or mtlorry, your 
L»rd(liip belt knows. 

Your Lordfliip goes on, in what is dchgued for my Satisfaliion, asfolloweth: 

And if y<ur Aufwcr doth not come fully up in all Things, to what 1 could wijh ; yet Jp 
am glad to find, that in gemo al you own the Myjleries of the Chrifiian Faithy and the 
Scripiuics to be the Rule and Foundation of it. 

Wiiidi words, ray Lord, feem tome rather to fhew, that your Lordfhip is not 
willing to he fausfy’d with my Book, than to fhew any Care your Lordfliip took 
to prevent Peoples being led by your Lordfhip’s Book into a Millakc, that I was 
One ot the Ceatlenien of that new way of Rcafoning, who argued againfl the Dodtrine 
of r!ie Trinity. 

1 he Gcntlemai (f the new way of Reafoning, wliom your Lordfliip fets your felt 
to anlwcr in tliat loth Chapter Of your Vindication of the Doth ine of the Trinity, 
are thofe wlo lay all Foundation of Ceitainty in dear and diflintl Idccu ; and from that 
Foundation, raife Objethons againfl the Tii'aity m point of Reafon. Your Lordfhip 
joins me with ihcic Gent’men in that Chapter, and calls me One of them. Ol 
this 1 complain i and rdl your Lordlhip, in the Place and Words you liavc 
quoted out el my Letter, “ Th.it 1 do not place Certainty only in clcarand dilfinei 
Ideas." 1 expedted upon tin's, that your Lordfliip would have alfoilcd me, and 
faid, that then I was none of them ; nor fhould have been joined with them. 

But inflcad of that, your Lordlinj’ tells me, My Anfxvcr doth not come fully up in 
all things, tov.hat your Lordjhip iould wrjj. The Qiiehioii is, Whether I Ought tQ 
be Idled with thele, and ranked on tlieir llde, who place Certainty only in dear and 
diflind Ideas I W'liai mote direct and categorical Anlwer could your Lordfhip 
wifli for, to dccitie this Quellion, than that which I give ? To which nothing 
can be reply 'd, but that it is nor true : But that your Lordfliip docs not objedx 
to it ; but lays, it does not come fiL'y up in all Filings, to what your Lor djhip could wiJh, 

What other Things there can bc'wifh’d for m an Anfwer, u l-isii, if it be true, 
decides the Matter, and which is not doubted to be true, comes not within my 
giiefl. But tJio’ my Anfwer be an unexceptionable Anlvs'cr, as to tlie Point in 
Queflioii, yet, it feems, my Book is not an unexceptionable Book, bccaufc I own, 
mat in it 1 lay, “ That Certainty of Knowledge is to perceive the Agreement 
“ or Difagrcement of any ydtaa, as c.xprefl'ed in any Propofition Whether it 
be true, that Certainty of Knowledge lies in Inch a Perception, is nothing to the 
Qiieliioii here ; tliat, perhaps, we may have ai; occafioii to examine in another 

place. The (;^iieihon here is, Whether 1 ought to have been nankedwirh tliofc 
Who lay all Foundation of Ct rianity tu dear aad di fluid Idea: ? And to that, I think 
my Anfwer is a full and deeilivc Anfwer ; and there is nothing wanting in it, 

wuichvourLordfliipcouldwifli for, to make it fuller. ... 

But nacur.il die Book fhoiiid be tound tauii vvitlu when the Ant. or, ic 
fecms, has liad the ill Luck to be under your Lordlhip s ill Opinion- I his I 
could not but be furpriz’d to find in a Paragraph, which your Lordfhip declares 
was dcligncd to give me Satisfadion. Your Lordfhip fays, Tbo my Anfwer doth 
not come up in all Things to what you could wifh ; yet you are glad to find, that in general 
I own the Myfiertei of the Chrtflian Faithy and the Senptwes to be the Foundation and 

Rule of it. T jrt.- 

My Lord, 1 do not remember that ever I declar d to your Lorafhip, or any 
body elfc, that I did not own all the Doctrines of the Chrifiian Faith, and the 
Scriptures to be the folc Rule and Foundation of it- And therefore I know 
no more Reafon your Lordfhip had to fay, That you are glad to findy that in 

general / own, &c. than I have Reafon to fay. That I am glad to find, thatm 
^ general 
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general your I, cnPnp oxws the AJyficrte^ ff the Chriflmn Fa.th, and the Fcnpitivet to he 
the I'jundjtiun and Rule oj it. L'liLf^ it be t.'kcii tor granted that thole who do 
not write and appear in Print, in Controveriies ot Religion, do not own the 
Cliiillian Faith, and the Scriptures as tliL Rule ot it. 

I know, my Lord, ot what wiigiita Commendation from your Loidfliip’s 
Pen is in the World: And I perceive yonr Lordfhip knows the Value ot ir, 
which has made your Lordfhip temper yo r’s of me with fo large an Alloy, 
lor fear polFibly left it fhould work too llrong y on my Vanity. For wJiethcr 
I conlider where thefe words Hand, or how they arc brougiit in, or wliac Inti- 
mation they carry with tiiem ; which way foever 1 turn them, 1 do not find 
they were intended to puft me tip, tlio' liiey are in a Paragrapli purpofely \"rit- 
x<e\\ to give me Sati'jacl'iH \ and grounded on Words ot mine, which ieern to 
be approv’d by your Lordfliip before any in my Letter; but wiiicii yet liavc 
nothing to do in this PL-.ce twlieti.er your Lordfiiip has been at tlic pains to 
fetch them from my Jhilllcript) tinlefs it be to give vent to lb cxtraordinaiy a 
fort of Compliment : For the) aic, I think, in their Subjedt, as well as Place, 
the rcmo'cll of any in my Letter, horn tlic Argument your Lordfliip was then 
upon ; wliicii was to liicw what Care you liad taken m’t to be m/j.mdojioed to my 
Prejudice. For wlut, 1 beleccli you, my Lord, would you think of him, whs) 
Irom lome Woiels cl \our Lsirdiiiip’s, tii.ir Lsm’d to extnxfs «;«<;/' if a 
Spun and ‘Jemper (for lo your I.oidliup is j-leas’d to fay, of thele ot mine) 
Ihould feck oecaiuin to lell ysr.i>' i.ordfnij', and the World, That he as glad 
to find that \ our Loidllup- was aCiiiilii.'.n, aiai tiiar you beliei ed the Liole '• 
For this, eoinmon Humanuy, as si sJI as (a.nhian Charity, obliee.s us to be- 
lieve of everyone who 'iiuMf a ChrJi/an, till lie nianifcits the conciary . 
Wiicreas the laying, / am a t'l find (laii an one bil.ivea tin Siiiptnii-, is uiuiet- 
fiood to iiiiiinate, 'J cat 1 k' iv die Time I", u he did not ^ or, at kaft, when 
I fefpettcd he did nor. Ln: peti.aps our Lonllhip liad lome other meaning in 
it, whicli 1 do not lee. The Laigeneh of \ oi r J..ordfhip’.s Mind, and the (.Jui'l- 
ry of a P'ather ol our Ciaiich, makes me i)'i|e that 1 pals’d not in yoiii Lord- 
liii})’s Opinion for a IJeathcn, till yuui Loidfhip read that Paffage in the Poli- 
fcript of my late Letter to ymi. 

E But to return to the Sat/dai.i/i'n your l.ordP.iip is giiing me. To tliof; 

Words quoted out of my Polilcnpt, your Loidfliip fiibjoins : Ji'hrch wo) ch lean 
to expich Jo ihUib vj It (do ijl.an Sjaai and J imjc, that 1 lannot believe jvu intcnd^dto 
give iitiy yldvantagi to thi Liuinia <•( the Citnlinui l aith ; but uhether ihc,e hiitb mt 
kill too jiijl aaijwn jot than to apply 7 7/ii M m that tnaniit, , is a 'Ihing Vnj Jit 
jvr yai to lon fuler. 

Vour Lordfhip here again e'xprclks a favourable Opinion of my Intcntion.e, 
which 1 graiefully acknowledge ; Bui you add, dlat n is f.t Jvr tut to caijiiler^ 
vJjether thae hath n.t ban too jttji oa ajtai f //<•»■ m apjdy 7 HEM in that nuiuner. 
My Lord, I lhall do what your Lordfhip rim ks i.s fit for me to do, when your 
Lordfliip docs me the Favour to tell me, who iliofc Eacnties of the Faith arc, 
wlio iiave applud rhole Words of my Pollfcript, (I’or thole alone, by any kind 
of Conliriiction, can I make yoiirLordfiiip’s Word T H li M refer) and the man- 
fier which they have apply ’d tiiem in, and tlic mjnfl ouafmi they have had fo to 
apply them. Fori confefs, my Lord, I am at a lolsas to all thefe; and thereby 
unable to obey your Lordfliip’s Commands, till your Lordfhip docs me the 
Favour to make me under/iand all thefe Pariiculais better. 

But if by any new way of Conlbubticn, unintelligible to me, the Word 
THEM here fhah be apply ’d to any Paliagcs of my EjJay of humane Undcr- 
(iandtngi I mull humbly crave leave to obferve this one Tiling, in the whole 
courfe of what your Lordfliip has defigned tor my Sathfaclton, That tho’ my 
Complaint be of your Lordfliip’s manner of applying wliat 1 had publifli’d in 
my EJlay, fo as to interell me in a Controvcify wherein I meddled not ; your 
Lordfliip all along tells me of others, that have nufapplyd I know not whac 
Words in my Book, after 1 know not what maimer . Now as to this matter, 

I bcfeech your Lordfhip to believe, that when any one, in fucli a manner, ap- 
plies ray Words contrary to what I intended them, fo as to make them op- 
poiicc to the Doarine of the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverfy 
againll the Trinity, as your Lordfhip knows I complain your Lordfhip has^ 

d<?<fc 
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^one, I (ban cotaplain of them too ; and confider, as weft as I Caa, what 55*- 
they give mo and others in it. 

Your Lordfiiip’s next Words are : For in m mf/Aefa the My/Mes ef p 
Fnhh nrefo nmb exp6s*4y iy the Prometen of Sceftici/m and InfideMy; it is a thing 
pf dangrrpiu Conji^yiincey to ftart fuch netu Metfjods of Certainty, ae are aft to 
kata Atens Mtais more doubtJxU than iefore ; as xuiS fern fear from * your own Oh- 
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Thefc Words contain a fartlier Accafation of my Book, which fliall be tOft- 
iidctM in its due place. Wlut 1 am now upon, is rlie Satifaiim your Lord- 
fh.p is giving me, in reference to my Complaint. And as to that, what fol- 
lows to the 46 th Page, is brought only to lliew tliat your LotdQiip had rea- 
son to fay, That my Notions were carry’d beyond my Intentions : For, in thefc 
words your Lotdgiip winds up all the following eight or nine Pages, viz. Thus 
jar I have 'endean/Mr’d, with aUptff'hlc Mrevityand Clearnefs, #9 lay down your Senfe^ • 
about this Matter ; iy Which it is fuj^ckntly frtrv'd, that / had Reafon to Jay, That 
your Noiioat were earry’d beyond your Intentions- 

I beg leave to Riind your Lordfliip, that my Complaint was not that your 
l^ordihip faid. That my Notions were carrfd beyond my Intentions. 1 was not fo 


abfutd, as to turn what was matter of Acknowledgment into matter of Com- 
plaint. And therefore in Ihcwing the Care you had taken of me for my Sa~ 
trfatVon, y«jr Lordfliip needed not to have been at fo much Pains, in fo long 
a Deduction, to prove to me, that you had Reafon for faying what was fo 


manifcfdy in my favour, whether you had Reafon for faving it or no. But my 
CoBif iaint was. That the new way oj Reafoning, accus’d by your Lordlhip, as op- 
polite to the DvxSrine of the Trinity, being in laying all Foundation of Certainty 
in dear anddifhiB Ideas, your Lordfliip rank’d me amongft the Gentlemen cf this 
new way of Reafoning, tho’ I laid not all Foundation oj Certainty in clear and 
JiftinB Ideas. And this being my Complaint, ’tis for this that there needs a 
Reafon, Your Lordfliip fubjoins. 

But you ftiB feem concern d that 1 quote your H^ords » altho I declare they were p. 
us‘d to other Purpojes than you mtemled them. I do lonfejs to you, that tise Reafon 
ed It was, that I found your Notions as to Cert, //-ft’., by Ideas, was tfse main Poun- 
diiuou which the Author 9/' Chrillianity not Myilcrious went upon; and that hep. 47 
h.id nothing ivhdi look'd like Reafon, j ti at Pnaciple were lemov'd ; which made 
me fo much endeavau,- to jhew that u would not hold. And fo, I Juppoje, the Rca- 


Jon of mr Trientimtingyonr IVords jo often, n i;n longer a Riddle to you. 

My Lord, he that will give hnnleif tl.c rroabic to look into the <?ifl: Page 
of my former Letter, where 1 (peak ot \ oi.r Lordlhip’s way olpiocceding as 
,1 R'ddk to me; or in the ypth Par^c, winch your Lordlhip here quoted, for 


my jeeming coHceind at it ; will hnd my Complaint, in both Places, as svcll as 
teV(.ra! others, was. That I was fo ei ery wlicre join’d with others under the 
co nprchcntivc Words ot Ticy and Jljnn, Sec. tho’ my Book alone was every 
where t] ored, “ Tliat the world would be apt to rhink I was the Pelfoii 
“ who argued agaiiiR the Trinity and deny’d Myflen'es; ’’againll whom your 
Lordlhip diretted theie very Pages, For fo 1 exprefs my felf in that very 
5 ‘jthPagc, wiiirh vourLoidfliip here quotes. And as to this, your Lofdfliip’s 
way of Wniing (winch is the Subjett of my Complaint) is (for anything your 
i.oidfhip has in xour ,A,nfwcr laid to give me SatisjalUon) as much itill a Ri4" 


die ro me as ever. 

For that whicli your Lordfliip iiere fays, and is the only thing I can find 
your Lordfliip has fait! ro clear it, feems to me to do notliing towards it. Your 
Lordfliip fays, ‘I he Reafon of it was, that you found my Notions, as to Certainty byf. ef- 
ideas, vcih the mam i'otmdatwn whuh the Author of Chriiiianity not Myftcrious 


went upiR, Sec 

With Submifllon, I thought your Lordfliip had femnd. That the Foundation, 
which the Aiittior ot L!r,i^iamtr not Msfterious went upon, and for which he 
was made one of rhe Giutkmen of the new way of Reafoning, oppofite to the 
Dodtrine ot the 'Fitiuty, was, That he made, or fuppos’d, clear and diflinii 
Ideas necejfii. s t” Hertamiy ; but that is not my Notion as to Certainty by Ideas. VmJicar 
My Notion ot Lcitarmyby ideas is. That Certainty confifts ill the Perception ot 
the .Lgrccraei t ot Difagrecment of ideas, fuch as we have, whether they be in all 

^ * they: 
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their Parts pcrfedly clear and difiind or no : Nor have I any Notions of 
Certainty more than this one- And if your LordOiip had for this call’d me 
a Gentleman of a new way of Reafoningy or made me One of the Oppofers of 
the Doftrine of the Trinity, I fhould perhaps have wonder’d j but fhould not 
at all have complain’d of your Lordfiiip, for diredly queilioning this or any of 
myOpinionscI fhould only have examin’d wifat your Lordlhip has faid to 
fupport, or have defir’d you to make out that Cliarge againlt me ; which is 
what 1 fhall do by and by, when I come to examine what your LordOiip 
now charges this Opinion with : But I fhall not add any Complaints to my 
Defence. 

That which I complain’d of, was, that I was made One of the Gentlemen of 
the new way of Reajoning, without being guilty of what made them fo ; and fo 
was brought into a Chapter, wherein I thought my felf not concern’d : which 
was manag’d fo, that my Book was all along quoted, and others argu’d againft : 
Others were entitled to what I faid, and J to what others faid, without 
knowing why, or how. Nor am I yet, I muft own, much enlighten’d in the 
Reafon of it : That was the Caufe why I then thought it a new way of Wrir 
ting ; and that rauft be my Apology for thinking fo ftill, till flight upon, or 
am direfted to fome Author who has ever writ thus before. 

And thus I come to the end of what your Lordfhip has faid to that part 
of my Letter which your Lordfhip calls my Complaint ; wherein, I think, I 
have omitted nothing which your Lordfhip has alledgcdfor the 
Others, or my fell, under thofe two Heads, of the Oaafion of your Lordfhip’s 
way of Writing as you did, and the Care ycu took net to be tnifunde-rfiood. And 
if, my Lord, as to me, it has not po/fibly had all the fuccefs your Lordfiiip 
propos’d ; f beg your Lordfhip to attribute it to my Dulnefs, or anything ra- 
ther than an Unwilliiignefs to be fau.^ly’d. 

My Lord, 1 fo little love Controverfy, that I never began a Difputc with 
any body j nor fhall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any longer 
than the appearance of Truth, which firft made me write, obliges me not to 
quit it. But leafl of all, would I have any Controverfy with your Lordfhip, 
if I had any Dcfigii in writing, but the Defence of Truth. I do not know 
my own Weaknefs, or your Lordfhip’s Strength fo little, as to enter the Lifts 
with your Lordfiiip only for aTryal of Skill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes 
of Vidory. Nothing, I know, but Truth on my Side, can fupport me againft 
fo great a Man ; whofc very Name in Writing, and Authority in the learned 
World, is of Weight enough to criifh and link whatever Opinion lias not that 
folid Bafts to bear it up. 

There arc Men that enter into Difputcs to get a Name in Controverfy, or 
for fome little By-ends of a Party •* Your Lordfhip has been fo long in the 
firft Rank of the Men of Letters, and by common confent fettled at the top 
of this learned Age, that it muft pafs for the iitmoft Folly, not to think, that 
if your Lordfiiip condefeended fo far, as to meddle with any of the Opinions 
of fo inconftderable a Man as I am, it was with a Dcfign to convince me of 
my Errors, and not to gain Reputation on one fo infinitely below your Match. 
’Tis upon this Ground that I ftill continue to offer my Doubts to your Lord- 
fhip, in thofe Parrs wherein I am nor yet fo happy as to be convinc’d ; and 
’tis with this fatisfadion, I return this Anfwer to your Lordfhip, that if I 
am in a Miftakc, your Lordfiiip will certainly doted it, and lead me into the 
Truth ; which I fhall embrace, with the acknowledgment of the Benefit I have 
received from your Lordfhip’s Inftrudions. And, that your Lordfiiip, in the 
mean time, will have the Goodnefs to allow me, as becomes a Scholar, wil- 
ling to profit by the Favour you do me, ro fhew your Lordfiiip where I 
flick, and in what Points your Lordfhip’s Arguments have fail’d to work upon 
me. For, as on the one fide it would not become one that would learn of 
your Lordfhip to acknowledge hirafelf convinc’d, before he is convinc’d : and I 
know your Lordfhip would blame me for it, if I fhould do fo : So on the 
other fide, to continue to diffent from your Lordlhip, where you have done 
me the Honour to take Pains with me, witliout giving you my Rcafons for 
It, would, I think, be an ungrateful and unmannerly Sullemicf. 


Your 
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Your Lordfhip has had the CJoodntfs to write feveral Leaves, to give im 
Sat isfdd 1011 exs to the Matter oj -■//> Coxuplaiiits. I return your I^ord/hip mymoft 
humble Thanks fm- this great Condclccn{ion ; which I take as a Pledge, that 
you will bear with the llcprcllntaiion of my Doubts, in other Points, where- 
in 1 am lb unlucky as not to be yet thoroughly enlighten’d by ) our l.ordlhip. 

And fo 1 go onto the remaining Parts of your Letter, which, I think, maybe 
comprehended under thefe Two, u e,. thole '1 liings in my I which your 
Lordfhip now charges, as com evn’d in the Controveriy oV the Trinity ; and 
others, as faulty in thcmlelves, whether we conlider them with rcfpcbl to any 
Dobtrlncs ot Religion or no. 

In^the Clole of your l^ordfltip’s Letter, after f.nie other Expreffions of Ci- 
vility to me, for which I return your f.ordfi ipmv i hanks, I findthele Words: 

I do affure yoii^ that tt ts nut oj no or the le.xji Ill-ivill to then Ibave P. 135. 

again toafuierd this Matter ; but / fcaute 1 aoi further Lonvine' that as you have 
Jlatctl your A' ‘t ion of Ideas', it may be of dangerous Confequence to that Article of 
Chrifiian Fanb^ cvh/cb I cudea.voitdd to defend. 

'J’hi ) now is a dirc^'i Cifuxrge ag.iinlt my Book 3 and I mnfl: owm it a great 
Satisiathon t(' me, that I (hall no.v be no longer at a lofs, who it is your 
Lordfhip means ; that I fhalUbiml by my iMf, and by my lelf anfwer for my 
own Faults, and not be lb plac’d in Inch an AlTtjciation with others, that will 
hinder me from know'ing wdiat is my particular Guilt and Share in the Accu- 
lation. Had your Lm-dlhip done me the Favour to have treated me lb before, 
you had heard nothing of all thole C'(/;///)/4.'/7/Av which have been lb troublclbme to 
your I.ordlhip. 

d o take now a right View of this Tatter, it is fit to confider the Begin- 
ning ar.d Progreis of it: Your Lordliip had a Controveriy with the Unita- 
rians ; tliey, in their Anfi.vcr to yo r Lord;iup’s Sermons, and cllewlierc', tulk. 
cj' Ideas , tlir Author of Chrijlianity net Myflo'toiis (whether an L'nitarian or 
no, your J .nrdlhip lavs not, neither do 1 cnt]uire,) gi\esc7/7 Aciount of Rea/on^ 
wli'ch, as your Lot dill, p lavs, ////y/f /er Certainty to confift on’y in clear and 
dijiniii Ideas: and beraulc he exprclTes himlelf in Ibme other Things confor- 
mable to what I had la d in my Book, my Book is brought into the Contro- 
verfy, tho’ there be no luch Onin'on in it, as your Lordfhip oppos d. For 
what that wa.s, is plain both from what has been ol’fcrt d out of the begin- 
ning of the tenth Chapter of your Vnidicatioi' of the I’rtnity., and the four- 
teenth Page c)/ your l.etter, viz. this Propofition, ‘that Certainty.^ as To Matters 
of Fa. tig IS founded upon clear and dijhnii Ideas: But my Book not having 
that Propofition in it, which your Lordfhip then oppos’d, as overt brviv nig My- 
ftcrics of Fattb, at that 'l ime, fell, by 1 know not what Chance and Misfortune, 
into the Unitarian Controveriy. 

Upon P.xamination, my Book being not found guilty of that Propofition, 
which your Lordfhip, in your Vindication of the Dotfr me of the Trinity, oppojed, 
becaulc h overthroxvs the Myfleries of Faith I thought it acquitted, and clear 
from tliat Controveriy. No, it muft not ’fcape fo : Your I .ordlhjp, having again 
cnnftdsrd this Matter, has found new Matter of Accufition, and a new Charge 
is brought againlf my Book 3 And what now is it > Even this, •fhat as Jh.me 
fated my Notion of Ideas, it may he of dangerous Confequence to that Article of the 
Chnfiian Faith, •ivhich your Lordfijip has endeavour'd to defend. 

The Acculation then, as it now ftands, is, 'I'liat niy Notion o/Idcus may be of 
dangerous Confequence, &c. 

Such an Acculation as this, brought in any Court in England, would, no 
doubt, be thought to fhew a great inclination to have the Accufed be ful- 
pebfed, rather than any Evidence of being guilty of any 'J’hing ; andib would 
immediately be difmiis’d, without hearing any Plea to it. But iix Controverfies 
in Print, wherein an Appeal is made to the Judgment of Mankind, the ftvldl 
Rules of proceeding in Juftice, are not always thought neceflary to be ob- 
ferv’d 3 and the Sentence of thofe who are appeal’d to, being never formally 
pronounc’d, a Caule can never be dilinils’d as long as the Prolecutor is pleas a 
to continue or renew his Charge. ' 

As to the Matter in Hand, tho’ what your Lordfhip fays here againft my 
Book, be nothing but your Apprehenfion of what may he j yet no Body will 
Vol. I. F f f thinlf 
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think it firangc, or unfuitable to your Lordfliip’s Cliarac^tcr and Station, to lx; 
■watchful over any Article of the CbriJUmi I'ciith^ efpccially one tloit yon I. x;- cn- 
df^voiird to defend j and to warn the World of any d’hing yoiir J .t'rdihip may 
fulpt'i 5 l to be of dangerous Confequence to it, as far as you can 'I’py it. And to 
this give me leave, my I.ord, to attribute the Trouble your Lordfhip has been 
at, to write again in this Matter. 

Another 'I'hingl mufttake Notice of, in this your Lordlltip’s new Charge 
againft my Book, 'J hat it is againli: my Notion (f Ideas, as I bale ftatrd n. 'J'his 
containing all that 1 have faid in my I'Jfay cotK crning fav'.f, which, as your 
I -ordfliip takes Notice, is not a little , your I.ordfliip, 1 know, wcaild not be 
thought to leave fo general an Acculation upon my Book, as you cony re- 
ceive no A nlwer to And therefore, tho’sour Lordihip has not L een pleas’d 
plainly to fpecify here the Particulars in my Notion oj Ideas, which } our I ,ord hip 
apprehends to be of dangerous (tnnUijneuie totbat Artnlc ivbun your horJJij/phas 
defended-, 1 (hall endeavour to find them, in other Parts of ytuir Letter. 

V Your Lordfhip’s Words, in the immediately preceding Page, run thus: Jean 

eafily bear the putting of Phthfopbical Notions into a modern and faflnona! le Drefs. 

Let Men exprefs tbcir Minds by Ideas, if ibry p/eaj'c ■ and take Pkafnre in fort- 
viZ^, and coifipar'Ug, and coiinc-'hiig if tbem, I am ma for jsard to condtmn them: 
}•)•)• every A^e vnifl haic its nco Aloda j and it i.s very siC//, ij Trvtb ann Ucajon 
be receiv'd in any Garb. I loas tl'erefore far eianigh from londimuihg y'ur ivay of 
Ideny till Ifntnd it made the only Ground oj Certainty, and made nje rjto tn'erthrow 
the Myfleries of ourP'aich, as I told yon in the I eyyinrng. 

’Ph'-le W ords, leading to your I.,ordlhip’s Aeeiifitu -n, I thought the likeliefl; 
to fhew me what it was in my Book, that jour I.ordfliip now' declar’d ngainfl, 
as what mnal't be of dangerous Conj'cqriencc to tint Article yon have di tended-, and 
rh It item’d to me, to lie in thele 'fwo Par icul.irs, viz. d he making lb much Lie 
of the Word Ideas-, and rny placing, as I do. Certainty in Ideas, i. e. in the 
1 lungs f givf)'’dby them. And thele 'I w'o feem litre to be the Particul.irs which 
your 1 .ordfliip comprehends under my w an by Jdcan But tluir I might not be led 
into Miflake by this PalPtge, which leem’d a little more tiblcure and doubtful 
to me, tlian 1 could have wifh’d ^ I conl'ultcd tliolc other Places, wherein your 
Lordfliip feem’d to exprefs ■what it was that your I .ordfliip now accus'd in my 
Book, in reference to the l/H/Mr/^wControverly ; and which your Lordfliip ap- 
prclicnds inav be of dangerous Confequenee to that Art tele. 

Your Lordfliip, in the dole of the Words above-quoted, out of the I32d 
Page of yourAnfwer, tells me: You were far enough from condemning my imiy of 
Ideas, till your Lordjl up found it made the only Ground o] Certainty, and made Ufc 
of to overt bnnv the My ft cries of on r Faith, as yon told me in t! c 1 1 ginning. 

Aly Lord, the W av of Ideas whit li \ our 1-ordfliip oppos’d at firlf, was the 
W''ily of Certainty only by clear anddi/iinl: Ideas ; as appears by yoiirW ords above- 
quoted, out of) our 14th Page : Bur th.it, yorir Lordfliip now' knows, was not 
my It ay of Certainly by I leas ; and therefore tliat, and all the Ulc can be made of 
it, to (■vertbroixi the Myfierics of our Faith, be that as it will, cannot any more 
be charg’d on my Book, but is quite out of Doors : And therelorc what you 
laid in the beginning^, gave me no Light into what was your Lordftiip’s prclent 
Acculation. 

V, 2:5. But, Page the Z3d, I found thefe W'^ords: iFbennein lerms are made ufeofhy ill 

Men, to p-romotc Scepticifni and, Infidelity, and to en-ert h-roiv the Myjieries of our Faith, 
cc'c b.ivc then Reafon to inquire into them, and to examine tie Foundation and T'en- 
dency of them. And this was the true and only Rcajon of my looking into this Way 
of Celt ainty by Ideas, hecaufe I found it apply d to fitch Piirpofes. 

Here, my I.ord, your Lordfhip leems to lay your Acculation wholly againft 
new Serins and their ^tendency. 

And in another Place, your Lordfliip has thefe Words : 

P. 93. ^T/y World hath been firangely amus'd with Ideas of late-, and we haveheentold, 

that JirangeThings might he done by the Help of Ideas -, and yet thefe Ideas, at lafi, 
come to I c only common Notions of things, which we mufi make U, e of in our Reafon-. 
itlg. Tou [i. c. the Anxhov of the Effay concerning Human Lnderftandnig] fay in 
that Chapter about the Exifience of God, Tou thought it moft proper to exprefs your 
felf, in ihetnoji tifual and familiar Way, by common Words and Expreffions. I would 
« you 
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ycu hitd done fo njnte tin your Book : for then xou !.\'d ncrtr ^i-vcii llo’i Occi'fuu 
to the Lnemics oj our hmb^ in tukc up your uc-j: 1 1 uy of luus, I’s nn efftriiiuL 
Buttery, (us they inuuynfd) uy^anili the Ahjhncs oj the Cl'rijl luu Fu'tb. But you 
vnyyjjt ba-ve enjoy’d the Sutisjutiion of your Lie is Inn^ lUcua^ly ft fore I hud tuken 
lAoticc of tbeiu, nnlefs I hud found them eu.j toy'd uuoi.l d-u'uo Alf[c/'n'f 

By which Places ’tis plain. That that v/liicli jciur 1 .ordlliip apprclicnds in iny 
Book 7ttuy be oj dangerous Confepncncc to the j] title -a-'".,!' M.-ur l.urdjfip bus en- 
deavour'd to defend, is my introducing ;.'c:c' lenns ; and that s\ inch your l.ord- 
Ihip inftanccs in, is that of And the Ucalon your l.i'rdlhip gives, in 
every of thefe Places, why your J.ordlhip has (iuh an Appreheniion of ‘ideas, as 
that {hey itta.y he nfiiungemtisConf ■lunii.c to that .■irtriie of Vuith, vebub your Lord- 
fljipbus endeavour'd to dejeiid, is, bccaule drey Imvc been aupiy'd to fud> Vurpvjts. 
And 1 might (your Lorth'hip jays') Live enjoy'd the Sat; fuii'on ofn,y Ideas long 
enough, bejore you bad taken \oticc of thin/, nnfjs your Lordjii/p bad jound them 
employ'd in doings Ah ji bnj. Which, at lail", as 1 hunilsls’ conceive, amounts to 
thus much, and no move, vtz. 'fliai your J.ordlhip fears Leas, i. c. the 'I'enn 
Ideas, may, Ibmc time or other, prove of very tiaiiger-'ts Qm/eauenee to what 
your Bordlhip has endeavour'd to deiend, becni’ie they liave been made 
ulc of in arguing againll it I'or I am hire v'onr 1 .en Jjhip does not mean 
That you apprehended t!ic '[lungs, lignih-d by Leas, may he of d. nacrous 
Cnnjequence to the Art, etc of J'aitb your l.ordjijip tndcavoUi's to dijcud, beeaulc 
they have beenmade iile ol againll it; for (befides that yonr J.ordfhip men- 
tions Srems) tliat would be to expect that thofe who oppole that Article, fliould 
oppofc it widiout any 'I'hoiiglits ; for the 'I'hing figniiy’d by Ideas, is nothing 
but the immediate Objects of our Minds in 'I hinking ; So that nnlcls any one- 
can oppoJe the y‘A't/c/v ys./.r Lordilup ilejeiids, without tliinking on Jbmcthini.;, 
he mult life the 'filings lignity'd by Ideas : I'or he that thinks, inuH: have Ibiiie 
immediate Object oI his Mind in 'J liinking, i.c. muJt have /, t .w. 

But whether it l>e the Name or the ’I'hing ; Ideas in Sound, or Ideas in Sig- 
nification, that your I.ordflup apprehends may I e of datgerotis Cuuf !.■. e to :bu: 
uirtiile oj Faith, vebicb your Lordfj/p endeavours tn defend ; it Jlcui. to nu , \ '.vi!! 
not fav a new Way of Rcafoning, (\Ar tliat belongs to mej bni v.crt it nor 
sour LfsrdQ; p's, I ihould think it a very cxtraordinarv W. e ol' itec, •.■arr, to 
w'ritc againll a Book,'wlieTein your Lordflrip acknowl ligos tlie ■ ;;rc noi uied to 
bad Purpolcs, nor iinploy’d to do Mii.hicf ; only bet. or! ’.lai you :.nd that 
Ideas are, by thole who oppofe your l.ordiiup, employ d to do Li thief ^ and lo 
apprehend, they may he of dauperous O njciit'cnii to the Article your I.urdllup Ivs 
engag’d in the Defence of. I'or wh. iiicr Ideas as Berms, or Ideas as 'die unnic- 
diatc Objct'ls of the .Mind fignify’d by tluilc Btrnis, may he, in your l.ordli.ip’^ 
Apprehenfum, oj dangerous Cm/Jh-uence to that ^Irtule ■, 1 do nor lee bow sour 
l.ordfiiip’s svriting againll the A'o//ry/ r//„v..',v, as hated in my Boirk, svill at all 
hinder your Oppol'crs from cmployr.g them rn doing Ahjetaej as before. 

f!o', sever, be rh.it as it svill, Jo it i •, tii.itsour Tordibip appuvhciul.s thclc' 
■nc'm Ltrms, thelc Ideas, cjilb ■ivLieh the tl arid hath, ef late, heen j'o Jiraiurciy 
amus'd (tiio’it/ Lift they e me to he only common hShotions ofThnigs, as your l.ord- 
Ihip owns) may le vf dangcruus (tonjejhencc fo that .-Iriiclc. 

My Lord, if any, in their ulnj-uer to your I.ordfiiipb Sermons, and in rheir 
other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordlliip ct'mplains rluy Jiave talk’d lb much of 
Ideas, have been troublcfome to your I.ordhiip svitli that Berm ■, it is nor llrangc 
that your I.ordlliip fhould be tired ssith that Sound ; But liosv natural ibever it 
be to our sscak C'onfiitutinns to be offended with anv Sound, svherewith an 
importunate Din hath been made about onr Bars ; yet, iny Lord, 1 knosv your 
J.ordlhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of our faith, than to think any 
of them can be overturn’d, or lb much as fiiaken svith a Breath, form’d into 
any Sound or Benn svhailbevcr. 

Names are but the Arbitrary Marks of Conceptions, and fo they be fiiffi- 
cicntly appropriated to them in their Ule, I knosv no other Difierence any of 
them h.avc in particular, but as they are of eafv or difficult Pronunciation, and 
of a more or Icfs plealant Sound ; And svhat particular A.ntipathics there may 
be in Men, to Ibmc of them upon that Account, Ls not ealy to be ibrelccn. 
1 liis I am lure, no B^ertn whatibever in it felf bears, one more than another, 
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any Oppofition to Truth of any Kind ; they are only Propofitions that do, or 
can oppoft the Truth of any Article or Doilrine : And thus no Term is pri- 
vileg’d from being frt in Oppofition to Truth. 

There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into a Propofi- 
tion, wherein the moft iacred and moft evident I'ruths may be oppos’d j but 
that is not a Fault in the Term^ but him tliat ules it : And therefore 1 cannot 
eafily perluade my frlf (whatever your Lordlhip hath laid in the Heat of your 
Concern) that you have bellow’d lb much Pains upon my Book, becaulc the 
Word Idea is lb much uled there. For tho’ upon my laying, in my Chapter 
about the Exiftence of God, “ That 1 Icarce uled the Word Idea in that wliolc 
P- 9;- “ Chapter;” yo\xr'LDTdSh\^yi\i^cs^'lhat I bad done fo quite thro' my Evok^ Yet 

I muft rather look upon that as a Compliment to me, wherein your Lordlhip 
wilh’d, That my Book had been all through fuited to vulgar Readers, not ufed 
to that and the like S<:ms, than that your Lordlhip has luch an ApprehenCon 
of the Word Idea ; or that there is any liich Harm in the Ule of it, indead of 
”■ *5- the Word Notion (with which your I^ordlhip leems to take it to agree in Signi- 
fication) that your Lordlhip would think it worth your while to Ipend an) part 
of your valuable Time and 1 houghts about my Book, for having the V\ ord 
Jd§a lb often in it : For this would be to make your Lordlhip to write only 
againft an Impropriety of Speech. I own to your Lordlhip, it is a great Con- 
delcenfion in your Lordlhip to liave done it, if that W ord have fucli a Share 
in what your Lordlhip has writ againft my Book, as fome Expreflions would 
perluade one ; and I would, for the Satislattion of your I>ordlhip, change the 
Term of Idea for a better, if your I .ordlhip, or any one, could help me to it. 
For, that Notion will not lb well Hand for every immediate Objcdl of the Mind 
in Thinking, as does, I have (as I guels) I'omcwhcre given a Rcalbn in 
my Book, by Ihewing that the Term Notion is more peculiarly appropriati-d to 
a certain fort of thofe Objedfts, which I call mix’d Modes: And, I think, it 
would not found altogether lb well, to lay, the Notion of lled^ and the Notion 
of a Ilorfe j as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of a Horfe. But if any one thinks 
it will, I contend not ; for I have no Fondnels for, nor Antipathy to, any par- 
ticular articulate Sounds : Nor do I think there is any Spell or F'alcination in 
any of them. 

But be the Word Idea proper or improper, 1 do not lee how it is the better 
or worfe, becaufe ill Men have made ule of it, or becaule it has been made ule 
of to had Purpofes ; for if that be a Rcalbn to condemn, or lay it by, we muft 
lay by the Terms of Scripture, Reafott, Perception, Difitnll, Clear, &c. nay, the 
Name of God himlelf will not ’Icape : For 1 do not think any one of thelc, or 
any other Term, can be produc’d, which has not been made ule of by liich Men, 
and to fuch Purpofes. And therefore, if the Unitarians, in their late Pamphlets, 
have talk'd wry much of, and ftran^ely amus'd the IVorld •with Ideas ; I cannot 
believe your I.ordfnip will think that Word one jot the worle, or the more dan- 
gerous, becaule they ule it ; any more than, for the Ufc of them, you will 
think Reafon or Scripture, Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your 
Lordlhip lays, in the Bottom of this 93 d Page, That I miy^bt have enjoy'd the 
Satisfaliion of my Ideas lony^ enough, before your Lordjhip had taken Notice of them, 
unlefs you bad found them employ'd in doing Mifcbief ; will, I prefume, when your 
Lordlhip has confidcr’d again of this Matter, prevail with your Lordlhip to let 
me enjoy frill the Satisfaliion I take in my Ideas, i. e. as much Satisfadion as I 
can take in lb {mail a Matter, as is the ufing of a proper Term, notwithftand- 
tng it Jbotild be imploy’d by others in doing Mifcbief. 

For, my I.,ord, if I Ihould leave it wholly out of my Book, and fubfritute 
the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and every Body elle do lb too, 
(tho’ your Ixirdlhip does not, I fuppofe,fulped that I have the Vanity to think 
they would follow my Example) my Book would, it leems, be the more to 
youT Lordlhip’s liking : But I do not lee how this would one jot abate the 
Mifcbief your Lordlhip complains of: For the Unitarians might as much em- 
ploy Notions, as they do now Ideas, to do Mifcbief ; unlels they are fuch Fools 
as to think, they can conjure with this notable Word Idea, and that the Force 
of what they lay lies in the Sound, and not the Signification of their Terms. 
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This I am fi re of, that the Truths of the Chriftian Religion can be no more 
hotter d by one V\ ord than another ; nor can they be beaten down nor endan- 
ger’d by any Sound whatlbevcr : And I am apt to flatter my felF, that your 
1-ordfliip is fatisfy’d titere is no Harm in the Word Ideas, becaufe you iay 
you,ftiould not have taken any Notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our 
Eaith had mt taken up my new U'ay of Ideas, as an effetiual Battery againft the 
Myfieries of the Chriftian Faith. In which Place, by new B ay of Ideas^ nothing, 

I think, can be conitru’d to be meant, but my cxprefling my lelf by that of 
Ideas ; and not by other more common Words, and of antienter ftanding in the 
Eny,l'Jh I..anguage. 

3/y new IVay by Ideas, or my li'ay by Ideas, which often occurs in your Lord- 
fhip’s Letter, is, I confefs, a very large and doubtful Exprefllon ; and may, 
in the full latitude, comprehend my whole EJfay : Becaulc treating in it oi 
the Underftandnijr, w hich is nothing but the Faculty of 'J hinking, I could not 
well treat of that Faculty of the Mind, which confifts in 1 hinking, without 
confidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in 1 hinking, which I call Ideas : 

And therefore in treating of the Underftanding, I gueis it will not be thought 
Itrange, that the greatell Part of my Book has been taken up, in confidering 
what thefe ObjeiSts of the Mind, in /I hinking, are j, whence they come ; what 
Die the Mind makes of them, in its leveral Ways of 1 hinking ; and what are 
the outward Marks, whereby it fignifies them to others, . or records them for its 
own Ule. And this, in Ibort, is my II ay by Ideas, that which your Lofdlhip 
calls my new H ay by Ideas j which, my Lord, if it he new, it is but a new 
Hillory of an old 1 hing : For, 1 think, it will not be doubted, that Men 
always perform’d the Aiftions of 'I h’nking, Realbning, Believing and Know- 
ing, juft after the lame Manner that they do now: 'J horgh, whether the lame 
Account has heretofore been given of the M ay how they perform’d thele 
Actions, or wherein they confifted, I do not know. W ere I as well read as 
your Lordfhip, I Ihould have been lafe from that gentle Reprimand of your 
LordlTiip’s for thinking tny Bay of I teas N t B, jar want oj looking into other P. 8i, 
Mens which appear in their Bocks. 

Your Lordlhip’s W ords, as an Acknowledgment of yorr TnftruClions in the 
Cafe, and as a Warning to others, who will be lo hold Ad\'ent rers as to [pin 
any Fhiv” larels out of their own 7 bought s, 1 Ihall let down at large j and they 
run thus*^; B' Let i'cr ) 0 !! twik this IVuy ft Ideas font the Moi-eru Pb.lo.ophcrs, men- P. 8o. 
tioitd by you, is not at all material ; but I intended no Re flection upon you in it ( for 
that you mean by my commending you as a Scholar of fo great a Mailer) I nencer 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own Invent tons ; /ind I do lei eve sou, 
when you fay. That you wrote from your own Tho. ghts,and the Ideas you had 
there. But many Things may feein New to one who converfes only with his own 
fboughts, which really are not fo as be may find, when he looks into the Thoughts 
ef other Men, which appear in their Books. And therefore -, altho’ I have a jift 
Efteem for the Invention of fuel, who can j'pin Volumes barely out of their own 
Thoughts i yet, lam apt to think, they wouki oblige the World more, if, after they 
have thought fo much themfelves, they would examine what Thoughts others have 
bad before them, concerning the fame Things that fo tbofe may not be thought 
their own Inventions, which arc common to tbemfel-ves and others. If a Man Jhould 
try all the Magnetical Experiments bimfelf, and publtfh them as bis own Thoughts, 
be might take himfelf to be the Inventor of them : But be that examines and com- 
pares them with what Gibbert and others have done before him, will not diminijh 
the Praife of his Diligence, but may wtjh be bad compar'd his Thoughts with other 
Mens i by which the B orld would receive greater Advantage, altbo' he lofi the 
Honour oif being an Original. 

To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordlhip, That many Things 
may feem NEIV to one that converfes only with his own Thoughts, which really 
are not fo : But I mull crave leave to fuggeft to your Lordlhip, That if in the 
fpinning them out of his own 'I'houghts, they feem new to him, he is certainly 
the Inventor of them ; and they may as juftly be thought his own Invention, 
as any one’s, and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who 
thought on them before him : The Diftindlion of Invention, dr not Invention, 
lying uot in thinking firft or not firft, but in borrowing or not borrowing your ^ 
Thoughts from another : And he to whom, ipinnine them out of his own * 

" Thought 
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'1 h oughts, they feem mw, could not certainly borrow them from another. F.o 
lie triily invented Printing in Europe^ who, without any Communiraiion with 
the C/'z/K’/c, fpun it out of his own Thoughts ; tho’ it were ever fo true, th.it 
the Cbiwfe had the Ule of Printing, nay, of Printing in the very lame Wav 
among them, many Ages before him. So that he that Ipms any any '1 liing out 
of iiis own Thoughts, that fcenis veiv to bm^ cannot ceafe to think it hi', own 
Invention, Ihould he exaninie ever lb far '■shat ^ bought a atl'frs have had Icl'yrc 
bill!, concerning the fame ’thing j and Ihould find, by examining, that they liad 
the fame Thoughts too. 

But what great Obligation this vioitld be to the Ho-rld, or weiglity Cauf; of ■ 
turning over and looking inio Books, I confels I do nor Icc. The great Jhjd to 
me, in converfing with my own or other Mens '1 houghts, in Matters of .Spe- 
culation, is to find Truth, without being much concern’d whetiicr my ov. n 
I'pinning of it out of mine, or their Ipinning of it out ot their own 'i houglit s, 
helps me to it. And how little I affet^l the Honour of an Original, may L c Itcn 
in that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of Vain-glory was 
likelicll to have Ihcwn it lelf, had I been lb over-run with it, as to ncad 
a Cure. It is where I fpeak of Certainty in thele following ^Vorcis, taken 
Notice of by your Lordfliip in another Place : “ 1 think I have flicwn wherein 
“ it is, that Certainty, real Certainty, confifts; which, whatever it w.is to 
“ others, was, 1 confels, to me, heretofore, one of thole Dejiderata whicli I 
“ found great want of ” 

Here, my I.ord, howes^er ncio this feem'd to me, and the more lb becaulc 
podibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of others ; yet 1 Ipoke of it as 
new only to my Iclf ; leaving others in tlie undifturb’d PollelTion of what 
cither by Invention or Reading was theirs before ; without alfuming to my lelf 
any other Honour, but that of my own lgnor.mce till that 'lime, ifotlicrs be- 
fore had Ihewn wheiein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if 1 had, upon 
this Occafion, been forward to alTumc to my felf the Honour if an Original, I 
think I had been pretty fafe in it ; fince 1 Ihould have had your I.ordfliip for 
my Guarantee and Vindicator m that Point, who arc pleas’d to call it Hes ■, 
and, as llich, to write againft it. 

And truly, my Lord, in this Rclptft, my Book ha.s had very unlucky Stars, 
fince it hath had the Misfortune to dilplealc your Lordfliip, w ith many 7 lungs 
in it, for their Novelty ; as Si's Way of Rcajmii ng ; Aettz Hypot/'efis about Rca- 
fon 3 Nets Sort of Certainty ; New terms ; New U 'ay of Ideas , Neze Method of 
Certainty, &.c. And yet, in other Places, your l^ordlhip feems to think it worthy 
in me of your I^ordfliip’s Reflcdion, for laying but what others have laid be- 
fore ; As where I lay, “ In the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Applica- 

tion of their Thoughts, Ibmc Arguments prevail more on one, and fome on 
‘‘ another, for the Confirmation of the lame Truth ■, ” your Lordlhip asks, 
IVhat is this different from what all Men of Underjiandmg have faid f Again, I 
take it, your Lordlhip meant not thele W’ord.s for a Commendation of my Book, 
where }ou lay ; But if no more be meant by thefimple that come in by 
“■ Senlation or Refledion, and their being the Foundation of our Knowledge” 
but that our Notion of things come in, either from our Senfes, or the Excrci 'e of 
our Minds ; as there is nothing extraordinary in the Difeove-ry, fo your Lordjhip is 
far enough from oppofing that, wherein you think all Mankind are agreed. 

And again, But what need all thisggeat Notfe about Ideas andCertamty, true and 
real Certainty by Ideas, if, after all, it comes only to this, that our Ideas only repre~ 
fent to us fiichtbingSyfrom wbemewe bring Arptments to prone the truth of things ? 

And, the ll'orlt hath been jhangely amiis d with Ideas of late ^ and we bane 
been told, that Jirange things might be done by the help of Ideas ; and yet tbefe 
Ideas, at laft, come to be only common Notions of things, which we mtiji make ufe 
of in cur Rcafoning. And to the likePurpole, in other Places. 

Whether therefore, at laft, your Lordlhip will relblve, 7'hat it is New or no, 

•or more faulty by its being New, muft be left to your Lordlhip. This I find by 
it. That my Book cannot avoid being condemn’d on the one Side or the other ; 
nor do I fee a Pollibility to help it. If there be Readers that like only New 
Thoughts j or, on the other Side, others that can bear nothing but what can 
be juftified by receiv’d Autlioritics in Print j I muft defire them to make thcm- 
fdves amends in that Part which they like, for the Difpleafure they receive in 
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the other: 'Biu” if many Hiould be lo c^adl as to find fituJt with both, truly f 
know not well what to ia)' to them. '] he Calc is .i plain Call-, the Book is all 
over naught, and there is not a Sentence in it that is not, either for its Anti- 
quity or Novelty, to be condemn'd ; and lb tltere is a Hiort Jind of it. from 
your Lordllvp indeed in p;\rticular, I can hope for i'omcthing I etter ; for vour 
I-ordflnp thinks the Defyn <‘f it fo that t'ur, I flatter my 'ltlf, i 

would prcs’ad on your Lordihip to preferve it from the fTe. 

But as to the W ay your Lordlhip thinks 1 Ihould have taken U> prevent the 
baviufi^ It thoupl't my hi'xcntiov^ when it w.’s common to rncwith otbtys j it unluckily 
ib fell out, in the Subjert of my Jiff, ly of JJnm. in L'niUrjiamiing;, th:\x I could not 
look iiuo the'riioughts of other Men to inform my felf I'or'rny Dclign being, 
as v/ell as I could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations of 
the Mind in 'I’hinking, 1 could look into no Body’s UnderlVandingbut my own, 
to lee how it wrought ; nor have a Frolpelt into other Mens Minds to view their 
Thoughts there, and oblervc wliat Steps and Motions they took, and by wliat 
Gradations they proceeded in their ac<juainring thtmlclvcs with '1 ruth, and 
their Adt ance to Knowledge. W hat we find of tlieir Thoughts in Book,s, is 
but the Rellilt of this, and not the Progrefs and Working of tiicir Minds, in 
coming to the Opinions or Concluflons they let down and publiflfd. 

All therefore that lean lay of my liook, is, 'I'liat it is a Copy of my own 
Mind, in its feseral W'ay.s of Operation. And all that I can fay for the pub- 
lifhing of it, is, '1 hat 1 chink the intellecfual I'acultics arc made, and operate, 
alike in molt Mtn ^ and th.u Ibmc, that J fliew’d it to before I pnbiifli'd it, liked 
it lb well, that I was confirm’d in that Opinion. And therefore if it Ihould 
happen, that it flaould n<it be lb, but that Ibmc Men fliould have W ays of 
T funking, Reafiming, or arri\ ing at Certainty, different from others, and above 
thole that I find my Mind to ule and atquiclcc in, 1 do nor lee of wfiat Die 
my Book can be to them. I can only make it my humble Jkequefl, in my 
own Name, and in the Name of thole that arc of my Size, wfio find their 
Minds work, rcalbn and know in the lame low W ay that mine docs, that thole 
Men of more happy Genias would flicw us the Way of their nobler riigjits j 
and particularly would dilcover tf> us their Ihortcr or Hirer Way to Certaint}’, 
than by l-icax^ and the obllrving their Agreement or Dilagrcemcnt. 

In the mean Time, Imuft acknowledg, that if I had been guilty of aflfelfing 
to be thought an tJns^inaf a Correction could not have come from any Body lb 
difmtcrcflcd in the Call, as your Lordfliip s lince your Lordfhip ib much de- 
clines being thought an Onirniiif for writing in a Way wherein it is hard u) 
avoid thinking that you are the firft, till Ibme other can be produc’d tfiat writ 
lb before you. 

But to return to your Lordlhip’s prelcnt Charge againft my Book. : In the 3 Sth 
Page of your Lordlhip’s Anfwer, I find thell Words ; Jn aiiyly^Cy wberein the 
Myflerics of Fcitth are fo lauch exposed hy the Promoters of Scepticifm and Infidelity y 
it ts a Tbinz of dangerous Conficquenccy to fia.rt fneb new Methods of Certaintyy as 
are apt to leaxe Mens Minds more doiihfiil than before. 

By which PalTagc, and Ibmc Jsxpreffions that icem to look that Way, in the 
Places above-quoted ; I take it for granted, that another Particular in my Book, 
which your I.ordihip fulpcdls maybe of dangerous Conjiquence to that Article (f 
Faith which your PorJJhip has endeavour d to ciejendy is my placing of Certainty, 
as I do, in the Perception of tlic Agreement or Dilagrcemcnt of our Ideas. 

Tho’ I cannot conceive how any Term new or old. Idea or not A/e^, can 
have any Oppofition, or Danger in it, to any Article of Faith, or any 1 ruth 
whatlbever i yet I eafily grant, that Propofitions are capable of being oppofite 
to Propofitions, and may be fuch as, if granted, m ly oxerthrow yirticles of 
Faith y or any other Truth they are oppollie to. But your Lordfhip not having, 
as I remember, Ihewm, or gone about to Ihew, how this Propofition, <viz. That 
Certainty confifls in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of Two 
JdeaSy i.s oppofite or inconfiftent with that Article of Faith which your Lordfijip 
has endeavour d to defend : ’tis plain, ’tis but your Lordlhip’s Fear that it may 
be of dangerous Confcquence to it ; which, as I humbly conceive, is no Proof that 
it is any way inconfiftent with that Article. 

No* 
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No Body, I think, can blame your Lorddiip, or any one elle, for being cotu 
ccrn’d for any Article of the Chrillian Faith : But if that Concern (as it may, 
and as we know it has done") makes any one apprehend Danger, where no 
Danger is j are we therefore, to give up and condemn any Fropofition, Liceauie 
any one, tho’ of the firft Rank and Magnitude, fears it vuy he of diw^crons Cu;,- 
fcqiicnce to any Truth of Religion, without ihewing tliat it is lo ? If iucli 
Fears be the Meallires whereby to judge of 'I'rutli and Faliehood, the affirming 
that there are Antipodes would be Ibll a Herely ; and the Dodtrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muft bercjedled, as overthrowing the Truth ot the Scrip- 
ture : For of that dangerous Confcqticuce it has been appr^iicnded to be Ly 
many learned and pious Divines, out of their great Concern for Rtjigion. 
And yet, notwithftanding thole great Apprcltenfions of scbai dangerous Conje- 
qiience It might he^ it is now univerlally receiv’d hy leanied Men, as an un- 
doubted Truth j and writ-for by lome, whole Belief of the Scriptures is not 
at all queftion’d ; and particularly, very lately’, by a Divine of the Chun h of 
England^ with great Strength of Rtalon, in his wonderfully ingenious nein 
‘theory of the Earth. 

The Realbn your Lordfliip gives of your Fears, that it may / e oj fuel dangerous 
Confcquence to that Article of Eaith ivhich your Liri'Jhifcndtanr.urs tr. defend 
it occurs in more Places than one, is only this, ai/cr:. 'J hat it is made L/fe of hy 
ill Men to do Mifchief-, t. e. to oppofe that Article ot Faith, which your Lord- 
fhip has endeavour’d to defend. But, my 1 .ord, if it be a Reafm to lay ly 
any Thing a.s bad, liccaufe it is, or may be us’d to an ill J’urpi'le; 1 know 
not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, whith were tn ide for our 
Dcfence,are fbmetimes madcUleof to do Mifchief ; and yet they are nottlionght 
of dnnv^crons Confequence for all that. No Body lays-by his Sword and I'lHols, 
or thinks them of fuch dangerous Confequence as to be negleded, or thrown 
awav, bccaufe Robbers, and the worft of Men, lometimes make Die of them 
to take away honeft Mens Lives or Goods: And the Realbn is, bccaufe they 
were defign’d, and will ferve to preferve them. And who knows but this 
may be the prefent Cafe? If your Lordflhp thinks, that placing of Certainty 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement cf L/r.o, be to be rejebfed 
as falie, bccaufe you apprehend it may he of dangerous CvnfequenLC to that air tide 
of Faith ; on the other Side, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Defence 
againft Error, and lb, (as being of good Die') to be receiv’d and adhered to. 

I would not, my Lord, he hereby thought to let up my own, or any one’s 
Ifudginent againft your Lordfhip’s ; But 1 have laid this only to lliew, while 
the Argument lies for or againft the 'I'rutlt of any Propofition, barely in an 
Imagination that it may he of Conlequcncc to the fupporting or overthrowing 
of any remote Truth j it w'ill be impoffible, that way, to determine of the 
Truth or Fallhood of that Propofition. For Imagination will be let up againft 
Imagination, and the ftrongcr probably will be againft your Lordthip ; the 
ftrongeft Imaginations being ulually in the weakelt Heads. 'I'hc only ’V\ ay, 
in this Cafe, to put it paft doubt, is, to Ihew the Inconfifteney of the 'Fwo 
Propofitions ; and then it will be lecn, that one overthrows the other ^ the 
true the falle one. 

Your Lordfhip Fiys indeed, this is a Nezv Method of Certainty. I will not 
fay lb my lelf, for fear of delerving a fceond Reproof from your Lordffiip, 
for being too forward to afllime to my lelf the Honour of being an Original. 
But this, I think, gives me Occafion, and will excufe me from being thought 
impertinent, if I ask your Lordffiip, Whether there be any other, or older 
Method of Certainty ? and what it is ? For if there be no other, nor older 
than this, either this was always the Method of Certainty.^ and lb mine is no 
Kew one ; or ell'e the M^orld is oblig’d to me for this New one, after having 
been lb lt>ng in the want of lb neceftary a ’I'hing, as a Method of Certainty, 
If there be an older, I am fure your Lordffiip cannot but know it ; your 
condemning mine as New^ as well as your thorough Infight into Antiquity, can- 
not but ftitisfv every Body that you do. And therefore to let the World right 
in a Thing of that great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby 
prevent the dangerous Confequence there is in my having unlealbnably fiarted 
it, will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your Lordihip’s Care of that Ar- 
ticle 
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tide you have endeavour d to defend j nor the good Will you bear to Truth in 
general : For I will be anfwerable for my {elf, that I fliall ■, and, I think, I 
may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of Certainty in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Difagrcement of Idcas^ if your Lordlhip will 
be pleas’d to Ihew that it lies in any thing elfe. 

But truly, not to aferibe to my lelf an Invention of what has been as old 
as Knowledg is in the World, 1 muft own, I am not guilty of what your 
Lordihip is pleas’d to call ftarting new Methods oj Certmnty. Knowledg, ever 
fince there has been any in the World, has confilled in one particular Adlion 
of the Mind j and fb, I conceive, will continue to do to the End of it : And to 
Jiart new Methods of Knowledge or Certamty, (for they arc to me the fame Thing) 
i. e. to find out and propofe new Methods of attaining Knowledg, either with 
more Kale and Quicknels, or in Things yet unknown, is what, 1 think, no-body 
could blame : But this is not that which your Lordfliip here means by new 
Methods of Certainty. Your Lordfhip, I think, means by it, the placing of 
Certainty in fomething, wherein either it does not confift, or elie wherein it 
was not placed before now 3 if this be to be call’d a new Method of Certainty : 

As to the latter of thele, I (hall know whether I am guilty or no, when your 
Lordfhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it was plac’d before ; which 
your Lordfliip knows I profefled my Iclf ignorant of, when I writ my Book, 
and lb amftill: But if ftarting of new Methods of Certainty^ be the placing of 
Certainty in Ibmething wherein it does not confifV 3 whether I have done that 
or no, 1 muft appeal to the Experience of Mankind. 

There are ieveral Actions of Mens Minds that they are conlcioiis to them- 
felves of performing 3 as d’lllingy Believing., Knowing, &c. which they have lb 
particular a Senlc of, that they can diftinguifh them one from another 3 or elle 
they could not lay when they IVtlled, when they and when they Kneto 

any Thing. But tho’ thele A eftions were diflerent enough from one another, 
not to be confounded by thole who Ijioke of them 3 yet No-body, that I 
had met with, had, in their Writings, particularly let down wherein the A6t 
of Knowing^ precilely confifted. 

To this Reflection, upon the Adtions of my own Mind, the Subjedb of my 
Effdy concerning Human Underftandnur^ naturally led me 3 wherein, if I have 
done any thing New, it has been to deferibe to others more particularly than 
had been done before, w'hat it is their Minds do, when they perform that 
Adtion which they call Knowing 3 and if, upon Examination, they oblerve I 
have given a true Account of that Adtion of their Minds, in all the Parts of it j 
1 fuppoie it will be in vain to dilpute againft what they find and feel in them- 
lelves : And if 1 have not told them right, and exadtly what they find and 
feel in thcmlelves, when their Minds perform the Adi of Knowing, w'hat I have 
{aid will be all in vain 3 Men will not be perfuaded againft their Senfes. Know'- 
ledg is an internal Perception of their Minds 3 and if, when they refledl on it, 
they find it is not what I have laid it is, my groundlels Conceit will not be 
hearken’d to, but be exploded by every Body, and die of it IcJf 3 and No- 
body need be at any Pains to drive it out of the World ; So impoflible is it to 
find out, or ftart new Methods of Certainty, or to have them receiv’d, if any 
one places it in any thing, but in that wherein it really confifts ; Much lels can 
any one be in Danger to be mifled into Error, by any f uch new, and, to every 
one vifibly, fenfelels Frojedt. Can it be fuppos’d, that any one could fiart a 
new Method of Seeing, and perfiiade Men thereby, that they do not fee what 
they do lee ? Is it to be fear’d, that any one can caft luch a Mill over their 
Eyes, that they fhould not know when they fee, and lb be led out of their 
Way by it ? 

Knowledg,! find, in my lelf, and, I conceive, in others, confifts in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Dilagreement of the immediate Objefts of the Mind 
in Thinking, which I call Ideas : But whether it does lb in others or no, 
muft be determin’d by their own Experience, refledling upon the Adlion of 
their Mind in Knowing ; for that I cannot alter, nor, I think, they themlelves : 

But, whether they will call thole immediate Objedls oftheir Minds, in Think- 
ing, Ideas or no, is perfedtly in their own Choice. If they diflike that Name, 
they may call them Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleale j it matters not, 

VoL. I. G g g 
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5f they tift them fo as to avoid Obfcurity and Confufion. If they arc con- 
ftantJy us’d in the fame and a known Senfe, every one has the Liberty to pleafe 
himlelfin h\s Terms-, there lies neither I'ruth, nor Error, nor Science, in thatj 
tho’ thole that take them for Things, and not for what they are, bare arbi- 
trary SigTis of our Ideas, make a great deal of do often about them, as if Ibme 
great Matter lay in the Lie of this or that Sound. All that 1 know, or can 
imagine, of Difference about them, is, that thofe Words are alv/ays belt, whole 
Significations are bell known in the Senfe they are us’d and lb are leaft apt 
to breed Confufion. 

My Lord, your Lordfiiip has been pleas’d to find fault with my ufc of the 
new Term, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate Obiebls 
of the Mind in Thinking. Your Lordihip has allb been pleas’d to find fault 
with my Definition of Knowledg, without doir^ me the favour to give me a 
better : For it is only about my Definition of Knowledg, that all this Stir, 
concerning Certainty, is made. For with me, to know and be certain, is the 
lame I'hing ; what 1 know, that I am certain of ; and what I am certain of, 
that I know. What reaches to Knowledg, 1 think may be call’d Certainty; 
and what comes Ihort of Certainty, I think, cannot be call’d Knowledg ; as 
your Lordfiiip could not but oblerve in the i 8 th Sebt. of Chap. iv. of my 4 th 
Book, which you have quoted. 

My Definition of Knowledg, in the Beginning of the 4 th Book of my Fjffay, 
ftands thus : “ Knowledg leems to me to be nothing but the Perception of 
“ the Connexion, and Agreement or Dilagrcement, and Repugnancy of any 
“ of our Ideas'^ 'This Definition your Lordfiiip dillikes, and apprehends /r may 
be of dangerous Coufeqtience as to that Article of Clrriflian I'uitb, ^xhich your Lor d- 
fotp has "endeavoured to defend. For this there is a very eafy Remedy : It is but 
for your Lordfiiip to let ajide this Definition of Knowledg, by giving us a bet- 
ter, and this Danger is over. But your Lordfiiip chules rather to have a Con- 
troverly with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the Defence 
of it ; for which I mult acknowledg my lelf oblig’d to your Lordfiiip, for 
affording me fo much of your Time, and for allowing me the Honour of con- 
verling fo much with one lb far above me in all Relpedts. 

Your Lordfiiip lays. It may he of dangerous Confequcnce to that Article of Cbri- 
Jlian Faith, 'which you have endeavour d to defend. Tho’ the Laws of dilputing 
allow bare Denial as a fufficient Anfwer to Sayings, without any Offer of a 
Proof ; yet, my Lord, to fiiew how willing I am to give your Lordfiiip all 
Satisfabbon, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous Confequence in my 
Book, as to that Article, I fiiall not ftand ftill fullenly, and put your Lordfiiip 
upon the Difficulty of (hewing wherein that Danger lies; but (hall, on the 
other Side, endeavour to Ihew your Lordfiiip, that that Definition of mine, 
whether true or falle, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous Confequence to 
that Article of Faith. The Realbn which I fliall offer for it is this ; Bccaule it 
can be of no Conlequence to it at all. 

That w'hich your Lordfiiip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an Article of 
Faith : That which your Lordfiiip labours and is concent d for, is the Certainty 
of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the Certainty of Faith, if your 
Lordfiiip thinks fit to call it lb, has nothing to do with the Certainty of Know^ 
ledg : And to talk of the Certainty of Faith, leems all one to me, as to talk 
of the Knowledg of Believing ; a Way of Ipeaking not ealy to me to un- 
derftand. 

Place Knowledg in what you will, ftart -what nc-jo Methods of Certainty you 
pteaie, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before ; place Cer- 
tainty on fuch Grounds as will leave little or no Knowledg in the World : 
Cfor thefe are the Arguments your Lordfiiip ufes againft my Definition of 
Knowledg ) this lhakes not at all, nor in the leall concerns the AlTurance of 
Faith ; that is quite diftinft from it, neither ftands nor falls with Knowledg. 

Faith ftands by it lelf; and upon Grounds of its own ; nor can be remov’d 
from them, and plac’d on thole of Knowledg : Their Grounds are lb far from 
being the lame, or having any thing common, that when it is brought to Ger- 
tainty. Faith is defiroyd ; ’tis Knowledg then, and Faith no longer. 


With 
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With what Aflurancc Ibever of Believing, I aflent to any Article of Faith* 
fo that I ftedfaftly venture my All upon it, it is ftill but fielteving^. Bring it 
to Certainty^ and it ceaies to be Faith. 1 believe that Jefus Clirill was cruci- 
fy ’d, dead, and bury’d, rofe again the third Day from the Dead, and afeended 
into Heaven : ^-et now fuch Methods of Knowledg or Certainty be flatted, as 
leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before : Let the Grounds of Mens Know- 
ledg be relblved into what any one pleafes, it touches not my Faith : the Foun- 
dation of that (lands as furc as before, and cannot be at all (haken by it : and 
one may as well (ay, that any thing that weakens the Sight, or cafts a Mill: 
before the Eyes, endangers the Hearing ; as that any thing which alters the 
Nature of Knowledg (if that could be done) fliould be of dangerous Confequence 
to aft Article of Faitfj. 

Whether then 1 am or am not miftaken, in the plaeing Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Di(agreemcnt of Ideas j whether this Account of 
Knowledg be true or fallc, enlarges or (Iraitens the Bounds of it more than it 
(hould ; Faith (till (lands upon its own Bads, which is not at all alter’d by it 5 
and every Article of that has jud the (ame unmov’d Foundation, and the very 
fame Credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have faid 
about Certainty, and how much (bever I may be out in it : if I am miflaken, 
your Lordlhip has no Realbn to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faith 
from thence j every one of them (lands upon the fame Bottom it did before, 
out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledg and Certainty. And thus much 
of my H ay of Certainty by Ideas , which, 1 hope, will (atisfy your I.,ord(hip, 
how far it is from being dangerous to any Article of the Cbriflian Faith what- 
(bever. 

I find one Thing more your Lordfhip charges on me, in reference to the P. loj. 
Unitarian Controverly ; and that is, where your Lordfhip fays. That if thefe 
f i. e. my Notion of Nature and Perfon] hold, your Lordfljip does not fee haw it is 
pofliblc to defend the DoHrinc of the Trinity. 

My l.ord, fincc I have a great Opinion that your Lordfhip (ccs as far as any 
one, and I (liall be judify’d to the World in relying upon your Lordfhip^s 
Forefight more than on any one’s ; the(e difeomforting Words of your I^ord- 
(hip’s "would difhearten me (b, that 1 (hould be ready to give up what your 
Lordfliip confedcs (b untcnible j with this Acknowledgment however to your 
Lordlhip, as its great Defender, 


pergauta dextra 

Defendi pojfint, etiam bac defenfa fuijfent. 


This, I fiy, after fjch a Declaration of your I,ord(hip’s, I (hould think, out 
of a due Value for your Lordfhip’s great Penetration and Judgment, I had Rea- 
fon to do, were it any other Cau(e but that of an Article of the Chriflian Faith. 
For thefe, I am fure, (liall All be defended and (land firm to the World’s End ; 
though we are not always (ure what Hand (hall defend them. I know as much 
may be expelled from your Lordlhip’s in the Cafe, as any body’s j and there- 
fore I conclude, when you have taken a View of this Matter again, out of the 
Heat of Dilpute, you will have a better Opinion of the Articles of the Chriflian 
Faith, and of your own Ability to defend them, than to pronounce, that if my 
Notions of Nature and Perfon hold, your Lordlhip cannot fee how it is pofp.hle to 
defend that Article of the Chriflian Faith, which your Lordfhip has endeavour d to 
defend. For ’tis, methinks, to put that Article upon a very ticklilh IlTue, and 
to render it as lu(pcbled, and as doubtful, as is pofitble to Mens Minds, that 
your Lordlhip (hould declare it not poffible to be defended, if my Notions of 
Nature and Perfon hold ; when all that I can find that your Lordfhip excepts 
againfl in my Notions of Nature and Perfon, is nothing but this, niz. That 
thefe are two Sounds which in tbemfelves flgnify nothing. 

But before I come to examine how by Nature and Perfon your Lordfhip, at 
prclent in your Anlwer, engages me in the Unitarian Controverfy ; it will not 
be befide the Matter to confider, how by them your Lordfhip at firft brought 
my Book into it. 
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Mr. Lockers Reply to the 

In your Vindication of the DoSlrittc of the ’trinity^ your Lordfhip fays, fhc 
next fhwg to be cleared in SVHIS D ISPL/^B^ is the DifiinClion bet-iseen Na- 
ture and Perfon. And of this -we have no clear and dtftinii Idea from Senlatioii 
or RefloSlion : And yet all our Notions of the Do6trine of the Strtnity^ depend upon 
the right Underfianding of tt. For we mitft talk unmtelltgthly about this Pointy 
unlefs we have clear and dijim^l Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Perfon^ and 
the Grounds of Identity and Dijlinllion : hut that thefe come not into our Minds by 
thefe fimple Ideas of Senfation and Refledtion. 

To this 1 reply ’d, “ If it be fb, the Inference I Ihould draw from thence 
“ C if it were fit for me to draw any ) would be this ; T hat it concerns thole 
“ who write on that Subjed:, to have tlicmlllvcs, and to lay down to others, 
“ clear and diftind Apprehenfions, or Notions, or Ideas (call them what you 
“ pleale) of what they mean by Nature and Perfoiiy and of the Grounds of 
“ Identity and Diftindtion. 

“ This appears to me to be the natural Conclufion flowing from your Lord- 
“ (hip’s Words ; which Iccms here to fuppolc clear and diftind Apprehenfions 
(fomething like clear and dillind Ideas') neccllary for the avoiding unintel- 
“ ligible Talk in the Dodrinc of the Trinity, llut I do not lee how your 
Lordfhip can, from the Neceffity of clear and diftind Apprehenfions of AT^- 
“ ture and Perfon^ &c. in the Dilputc of the Trinity, bring in one, who has, 
perhaps, miftakenthe Way to clear and diftind Notions concerning Nature 
and PerfoHy &c. as fit to be anlwercd among thole, who bring Objedions 
againft the Trinity in Point of Rcalbn. I do nor lec why an Unitarian may 
“ not as well bring him in, and argue againft his Effay^ in a Chapter that he 
“ fhould write to anfwer Objedions againft the Unity of God, in point of Rea- 
“ (bn or Revelation : I’or upon what Ground (bever any one writes in this Di- 
“ Ipute or any other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either Side. 

If bj'^ the W'^ay of Ideas y which is that of the Author of the EfJ'ay of Human 
“ Underftandingy a Man cannot come to clear and diftind Appnlienfions con- 
“ corning Nature and Perfon ; if, as he oppoles, from the fimple Ideas of Senla- 
“ tion and Refledion, I'uch Apprehenfions cannot be got; it will follow from 
“ thence, that he is a miftaken Philolbpher : but it w ill not follow ftom thence, 
“ that he is not an Orthodox Chrillian ; fi.'r he might ( as he did ) w rite his 
Effay of Human Underfianding y without any 'I 'hought of the Controverly be- 
“ x.wiscmdst’irinitario.ns davithss Unitarians. Nay, a Man might have writ all 
“ that is in this Book, that never heard one W^ord of any Inch Dilputc. 

“ T here is in the W orld a great and fierce Conteft about Nature and Grace : 
“ ’Tw'ould be very hard for me, if I muft be brought in as a Party on cither 
Side, bccaufca Dilputant in that Controverly lliould think, the clear and di~ 
“ ftind Apprehenfions of Nature and Grace come not into our Minds by thelc 
“ fimple Ideas of Scnfrticu and Rcfietlion. If this be (b, I may be reckon’d among 
the Objedors againft all Sorts and Points of Orthodoxy, whenever any one 
“ pleales: I may be called to account as one Heterodox in the Points of Free- 
“ grace. Free-will, Prcdeltination, Original Sin, Juftification by Faith, T'r.an- 
fubftantiation, the Pope’s Supremacy, and what not ? as well as in the Do- 
“ drine of the Trinity ; and all becaule they cannot be furnilh’d with clear and 
“ diftind Notions of Grace, Free-will, Tranfubftantiation, &c. by Senfation 
‘‘ or Refledion. For in all thefe, or any other Points, 1 do not fee but there 
“ may be a Complaint made, That they have not always a right Underfianding 
and clear Notions of thole Things on which the Dodrine they dilpute de- 
“ pends. And ’tis not altogether unufual for Men to talk unintelligibly to them- 
“ (elves, and others, in thelc and other Points in Controverly, for want of clear 
“ and drftinff Apprehetifionsy or (as I would call them, did not your I.ordfhip 
“ diflikeit) Ideas: For all which unintelligible Talking, I do not think myfelf 
accountable, tho’ it (hould (b fall out, that my W ay by Ideas would not 
“ help them to, what it (eems is wanting, clear and diftind Notions. If my 
Way be ineffedual to that Purpole, they may, for all me, make Ule of any 
“ other more fuccel^ul ; and leave me out of the Controverly, as one ulclels 
to either Party, for deciding of the Queftion. 

“ Suppofing, as your Lordlhip (ays, and as you have undertaken to make 
“ appear, that the clear and diftind Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Per- 

“ /c«. 
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“ fon^ and the Grounds of Identity and Diftindion, fhould not come into the 
‘‘ Mind by fimple Ideas of Senfation and Reflcdion ; what, 1 befeech your Lord- 
‘ Ihip, is this to the Difpute concerning the T rinity, on either Side ? And if, 

‘ after your Lordfhip has endeavour’d to give clear and diltind Apprehenfions 
“ of Nature and Per/lu^ the Diiputants in this Controvcrly fhould ftill talk 
“ unintelligibly about this Point, for want of clear and diftind Apprehenfions 
“ concerning Nature and Perfon ; ought your Lordfhip to be brought in among 
“ the Partifins on the other Side, by any one who writ a Vindication of the Do- 
“ Nrine of the trinity ? In good earnelf, my Lord, I do not fee how the clear and 
“ ditiintl Notions of Nature and Perfon^ not coming into the Mijid by the fim- 
“ \i\cfdea^ of Senfation and Refledion, any more contains any Objedion againft 

the Dodrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diftind Apprehenfions of Ori- 
“ ginal Sin, Juftification, or Tranfubftanriation, not coming into the Mind by 
“ the fimple Ideas of Senfation and Refledion, contains any Objedlion againft 
“ the Dodrine of Original Sin, Juftification, or 'I ranfubAantiation : And fo 
“ of all the reft of the Terms ufed in any Controverfy in Religion : ” 

All that your Lordfhip anfwers to this, is in thele Words : ‘7 be next I Anf p. me 
undertook to fjew^ avrs, 'ithat lae can have no clear and dtjhndf Idea of Nature and 
Per/on,frnm Senfation or Kef ell ton. Here you fpend many Padres to /hew, that this 
doth not concern you. Let it be fo. But it concerns the Matter / was upon j which 
•was to fjc-w, I’bat ice inuft have Ideas [I think, my Lord, it fhould be, clear and 
diftind Ideas] ofthefe Things, which we cannot come to by Senjation and Kefiellicn. 

But be that as it will - I have troubled your Lordfhip here, witli this large 
Repetition out of my former Letter, bccaufe I think it clearly fhews, Thar 
my Book is no more concern’d in the Controv'crly about the Trinity, than any 
other Controvcrly extant ; nor any more oppofitc to that Side of the (^uefiion 
that your Lordfhip has endeavoured to defend, than to the contrary : And alfb 
bccaufe, by your Lordflnp’s Anfwer to it in thefc Words, Let it be fo, I thought 
you hacf nor only agreed to all that I had laid, but that by it I had been dif- 
inifs’d out of that Controverfy. 

It is an ObfcTvation I have fbmcwherc met with, That whoever is once got 
into the Inquifition, guilty or not guihy, feldom ever gets clear out again, i 
think your I-ordfliip is fiti,sfy’d there is no Hcrefy in my Bocak. 'flic Sitlpicion 
it was brought into, upon the Account of placing Certainty only upon dear and 
diftind Ideas, i.s found groundlcf s, there being no luch thing in iny Book j and 
yet it is not difmifs’d out of the Controvcrly. ’Tis alledg’d ftill. That my Ac- 
tion if Ideas, as I have fated it, may he of dangerous Cunfequettce as to that Artak 
of the Chriftian Faith, which your Lordfnp has ludcavour d to defend ; and lb I am 
bound over to another Tryal. Clear and difintt Apprehenfions concerning Na- 
ture and Perfon, and the Grounds of Identity and Difintlion, fo ncccjfary in the 
Difpute of the Irmity, cannot be had from Senjation and Kefietlion, was another 
Accufation. To this, whether true or falfe, 1 pleaded, that it makes no Party^ 
in this Difpute of the Trinity, more than in any Difpute that can arife nor of 
one Side of the Queftion more than another. My Plea is allowed. Let it be fo ; 
and yet Nature and Perfon are made nfe of again, to hook me into the iieretical 
Side of the Difpute: and what is now the Charge againft me, in reference to 
the Unitarian Controverfy, upon the Account of Nature and Perjon ft liven this 
new one, viz. That if my Notions of Nature and Perfon hold, your Lordfhip 
does not fee how it is poffible to defend the Doblrine of the 'Trinity.^ How is this 
new Charge proved? even thus, in thefe Words annex d to it: For if the fe • «ov 

itcrnis really fgnify nothmz^ themfclves, but are only ahftrati and complex Ideas ^ 
which the common Lfe of Language hath appropriated to bt the Signs of two Ideas , 
then it is plain, that they are only Notions of the Mind, as all abfrabled and com- 
plex Ideas arc ; and jo One Nature and ithrec Perfons can be no more. 

My I.^ord, I am not fb conceited of my Notions, as to think that they de- 
ferve that your l^ordfliip fhould dwell long upon the Confidcration of them : 

But pardon me, my Lord, if I fay, that it Icems to me that this Reprefentation 
which your Lordfhip here makes to yourlclf, of my Notions of Nature and Perjon, 
and the Inference from it, were made a little in hafte : And that if it had not 
been fo, your I.ordfhip would not, from the preceding Words, have drawn 
this Conclufion ; And fo One Nature and ^hree Perfons can he no more ■, nor 
charg’d it upon me. 


CA 
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For as to that Part of your I.ord(hip*s Rcprefentation of my Notions of M-- 
trire and Perfon, -wherein ’tis Paid, If thefe Terms in tbewfclvcs Jhjufy notbin;^^ , 
though I grant that to be my Notion of the Terms Nature and Perfon, Thar 
they are two Sounds that naturally fignify not one thing more than another, nor 
in themfelvcs fignify any thing at all, but have the Signification wliich they 
have, barely by Impofition j yet in this my Notion of them, give me leave to 
prefume, that, upon more leimrely Thoughts, I lhail have your Lordfhip, as 
well as the relt of Mankind that ever thought of this Matter, concurring with 
me. So that if your Lordfliip continues pofitive in it, That you cannot fee how 
it is poffiblc to defend the Dotlrine of ti e Trinity, if this my Notion of Nature and 
Perfen hold ; I, as far as my Eye-fight will reach in the Cale (which ppffibly 
is but a little Way) cannot lee, but it will be plain to all Mankind, that your 
I.ordfhip gives up the Ttotirine of the trinity : fince this Notion of Nature and 
Perfon, that are two Words that fignify by Impofition, is what will hold in the 
common Senfc of all Mankind. And then, my I.ord, all thole who think w'ell 
of your Lordfliip’s Ability to defend it, and believe that you lee as far into that 
Quelfion as any body (which I take to be the common Sentiment of all the 
learned V\'orld, clpccially of thole of our Country and Church) will be in 
great Danger to have an ill Opinion of the Evidence of that Article : Since, 1 
imagine, there is Icarce one of them, who docs not think this Notion will hold, 
<viz. 'I’hat thefe Terms Nature and Perfon fignify what they do fignify by Im- 
pofition, and not by Nature. 

I'lio’, if the Contrary were true, noiz. That thclc two Words, Nature and 
Perfon, had this particular Privilege, above other Names of Things, that they 
did naturally, and in them£-lves, fignify what they do fignify, and that they 
receiv’d not their Significations from the arbitrary Impofition of Men , I do 
not lee liow the Defence of the Doblrme of the Trinity Ihould depend hereon : 
unlels your Tordlhip concludes, that it is necellary to the Defence of the Do- 
flrine of the Trinity, that thele two articular Sounds lliould have natural Signi- 
fications, and tliat unkTs they arc uled in thole Significations, it were impofiible 
to defend the Dodrine of the Trinity. Which is, in effedt, to fiy, 'fhat where 
thele two Words are not in Ufe, and in their natural Signification, the Dodtrine 
of the Trinity cannot be defended. And if this be lb, I grant your Lordlhip 
had Rcalbn to fay. That if it hold, that the Terms Nature and Perfon fignify 
by Impofition, your Tordlhip does not fee how it is poffible to defnd the Do- 
Hrine of the Trinity. But then, my Lord, I beg your Lordfliip to confider, 
whether this be not mightily to prejudice that Dodbrine, and to undermine the 
Belief of that Article of faith, to make lb extraordinary a Suppofition necellary 
to the Defence of it ; and of nme dangerous Confcquencc to it, than any thing 
your Lordfhip can imagine dcdiicible mom my Book ? 

As to the remaining Part of w'hat your Lordfliip has, in the foregoing Paf' 
^cs, let down as Ibme of my Notions of Nature and Perfon, noiz. 'fhat thefe 
Terms are enly alftratl or complex Ideas ; I crave leave to plead. That I never 
laid any luch Thing j and I Ihould be afliamed if 1 ever had laid, that thefe, 
or any other Terms, were Ideas : which is all one as to fay, that the Sign is the 
'riling fignify ’d. Much lels did I ever lay. That thefe Terms are only ahfirafi 
and complex Ideas, which the common Ufe of Lany^nagc hath appropriated to be the 
Siytiis of two Ideas. For to lay. That the common Lfe of Lanpruayre has appropri- 
ated abftrad and complex Ideas to be the Signs of Ideas, leems to me lb extraor- 
dinary a Way of Talking, that I can Icarce perfuade mylelf it would be of 
Credit to your I^ordlhip, to think it worth your while to anfwer a Man, whom 
you could luppole to vent fuch grols Jargon. 

This therefore containing none of my Notions of Nature and Perfon, nor in- 
deed any thing that I underftandj whether your Lordfliip rightly deduces 
from it this Conlequence, niiz. And fo One Nature and Three Perfons can be no 
more ; is what 1 neither know, nor am concern’d to examine. 

Your Lordfliip has been pleas’d to to take my EJfay of Human Underfiandiiu^^ to 
task, in your Vindication of the Dodrine of the Trinity ; bccaufe the Do6frine of 
Vind. p. zji. furnilh your Lordlhip with clear and dijimd Apprehenfions concernini^ 

Nature and Perfon, and the Grounds of Identity and Dtjimdion. For, fays your 

Lordlhip, 
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I^ordlhip, vif wuft talk minteWgibly about this Point fof the Trinity] unlefs 
we have clear and diftin£l Apprebenfions of Nature and Perfon^ &c. 

Whether, by my Way of Ideas ^ one can have clear and dillindl: Apprehen* 
fions of Nature and Perfon, 1 lhall not now dilpute, how much {bever I am of 
the Mind one may. Nor lhall I quellion the ReafonabiencC of this Principle 
your Lordlhip goes upon, viz. That^ny Book is to be dilputed againft, as 
oppofitc to the DoSlrine of the frinity., becaufe it fails to furnilh your Lordlhip 
with clear and diftin£l Apprebenfions of Nature and Perjon^ and the Diftin£lio» 
between them j tho’ I promis’d no fuch clear and difttnSl Apprebenfions, nor have 
treated, in my Book, any where of Nature at all. But upon this Occafion 1 
cannot^ut obferve. That your Lordlhip your felf, in that Place, makes clear 
and dtfiinSi Ideas necefiary to that Certainty of Faith, which your Lordlhip 
thinks requifite, tho’ it be that very Thing for which you blame the Men of the 
new Way of Reafomng, and is the very Ground of your difputing againft the 
Unitarians, the Author of Chrifiianity not Myfierious, and me, jointly under 
that Title. 

Your Lordlhip, to fupply that Defe<5k in my Book, of clear and difiinSl Ap-. 
prebenfions of Nature and Perfon, for the Vindication of the Doftrine of the Tri- 
nity, without which it cannot be talk’d of intelligibly, nor defended, undertook 
to clear the DifiinSlion between Nature and Perfon. This, I told your Lordlhip, Vlndic. f . 
gave me Hopes of getting farther Infight into thele Matters, and more clear and ^5'*- 
difimSi Apprebenfions concerning Nature and Perfon, than was to be had by Ideas ; 
but that after all the Attention, and Application, I could ule, in reading what 
your Lordlhip had writ of it, I f()und my felf fb little enlighten’d concerning 
Nature and Perfon, by what your Lordlhip had laid, that I found no other 
Remedy, but that I muft be content with the condemn’d way by Ideas. 

This, which I thought not only an innocent, but a rclpe<ftful Anlwer, to 
what your Lordlhip had laid about Nature and Perfon, has drawn upon me a Pag. izf. 
more Icvere Refleiftion than I thought it dclcrv’d. Scepticifm is a pretty hard 
Word, which I find dropt in more Places than one but I lhall refer theCon- 
fideration of that to another Place. All that I lhall do now, lhall be to mark 
out (fince your Lordlhip forces me to it) more particularly than I did before, 
what I think very hard to be underftood, in that which your Lordlhip has 
laid to clear the Difiintiion between Nature and Perfon j which 1 lhall do, for 
thele two Ends ; 

Firfi, As an Excule for my laying, “ That I had learnt nothing out of your 
“ I.ordlhip’s elaborate Dilcourle of them, but this ; Tliat 1 muft content my 
“ felf with my condemn’d Way by Ideas ^ 

And next to Ihew, why not only I, but leveral others, think. That if my 
Book dderv’d to be brought-in, and taken notice of among the Anti-frinita- 
vian W riters, for want of clear and diftinH Ideas of Nature and Perfon ; what 
your Lordlhip has faid upon thele Subjects, will more juftJy delerve, by him 
that writes next in Defence of the Dolirine of the trinity, to be brought-in 
among the Oppolers of the Dodh'ine of the Trinity, as of dangerous Confe- 
quence to it, for want of giving clear and diftinSi Apprebenfions of Nature and 
Perfon ; unlefs the fame Thing ranks one Man among the Unitarians, and 
another among the Trinitarians. 

What your Lordlhip had faid for clearing of the DifUnWion of Nature and 
Perfon, having lurpals’d my Underftanding, as I told your Lordlhip in my for- 
mer Letter ; I was relblv’d not to incur your Lordlhip’s Dilplealure a iecond 
Time, by confelfing I found not my felf enlighten’d by it, till I had taken all 
the Help I could imagine, to find out thefe clear and diftinU Apprebenfions of 
Nature and Perfon, which your Lordlhip had lb much declar’d for. To this Pur- 
pofe, I conlulted others upon what you had laid j and defir’d to find Ibme-body, 
who, underftanding it himfelf, would help me out, where my own Application 
and Endeavours had been ufed to no Purpofe. But my Misfortune has been, 
my Lord, that, among feveral whom I have defir’d to tell me the Senfe of 
what your Lordlhip had laid for clearing the Notions of Nature and Perfon, 
there has not been one who own’d, that he underftood your Lordlhip’s Mean- 
ing j but confels’d, the farther he look’d into what your Lordlhip had there 
faid about Nature and Peifon, the more he was at a Lofs about them. 
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One laid, Your Lordlhip began with giving two Significations of the Word 
Nntiire. One of them, as it ftood for Properties, he laid he underftood : But 
the other, wherein Nature -ajas taken for the T hm^ itfelf wherein thofe Pi-operiics 
were, he laid, he did not underhand. But that, he added, I was not to 
■wonder at, in a Man who was not very well acquainted with Greek ; and 
therefore might well be allow’d not to ha'j^T earning enough to underfland an 
Enghjh Word, that Arijiotle was brought to explain and lettlc the Senle of. 
Befides, he added, that which puzzled him the more in it, was the very lixpli- 
cation which was brought of it out of Arijiotle, viz. That Nature was a Cor~ 
foreal Subjlance, which had the Principles of Motion in it jelf ; becaule lie could 
iTOt conceive a Corporeal Subjiance, having the Principles of Motion in it Jelf. And 
if Nature were a Corporeal Subjiance, having the Principles of Motion in li Jelf ; 
it mull be good Senle to lay, that a Corporeal Subjiance, or, which is the lame 
thing, a Body having the Principles of Motion in it felf, is Nature which he 
confels’d, if any Body lliould lay to him, lie could not underfland. 

Another thing he laid, that perplex’d him in this Explication of Nature,\v!if,, 
That if Nature was a Corporeal Subjiance, which had the Principles oj Motion in 
it felj', he thought it might happen that there might be no Nature at all : For 
Corporeal Subjiances having all equally Principles, or no Principles of Alotion 
in themlelves ; and all Alen who do not make Matter and Motion eternal, be- 
ing pofitive in it, that a Body, at reft, has no Principle of Motion in it, muft 
conclude, that Corporeal Subjiance has no Principle oj Motion in it fclf : From 
hence it will follow, that to all thole w'ho admit not Matter and Motion to 
be eternal, no Nature, in that Senle, will be left at all, fincc Nature is laid 
toht A Corporeal Subjiance, which hath the Principles oj Motion in it jelf-, but 
Inch a Sort of Corporeal Subjiance thole Men have no Notion of at all, and con- 
leqiiently none of Nature, which is luch a Corporeal Subjiance. 

Now’, laid he, if this be that clear and dijimti Appnhenf on of Nature, which 
is lb neceflary to the Dodlrine of the Trinity, they wlio have found it out l()r 
that Purpofe, and find it clear and difinbt, have Kcalbn to be latisfied w'iih it 
upon that Account : But how they will reconcile it to the Creation of Matter, 
1 cannot tell. 1, for my part, laid he, can make it confiil neither with the 
Creation of the World, nor with any other Notions and lb, plainly, cannot 
underfland it. 

He farther laid, in the following Words, which arc thefo. But Nature and 
Subjiance are of an equal Extent and jo that which is the Subjecl of Powers and 
Properties, is the Nature, whether it be meant of Bodily or Spiritual Subjiances • 
he neither underftood the Connexion nor Senle : Firft, he underftood not, he 
faid, that Nature and Subjiance were of the fame Extent. Nature, he laid, in 
his Notion of it, extended to Things that were not Subftanccs; ns he thought 
it might properly belaid, the Nature of a Kcblangular Triangle was. That 
the Square of the Hypotenulc, was equal to the Square of the two other Sides; 
or, it is the Nature of Sin to offend God : Though it be certain, that neither 
Sin, nor a Reb’langular triangle, to which Nature is attributed in thele Propo- 
fitions, are either of them Subftances. 

Further, he laid, that he did not lee how the Particle But, connedls this to 
the preceding Words ; But leaft of all, could he comprehend the Inference from 
hence : And fo that which is the Subject of Powers and Properties, is Nature, 
whether it be meant of Bodily or Spiritual Subjiances. Which Dedudlion, laid 
he, ftands thus : Arijiotle takes Nature for a Corporeal Suljtauce, which has the 
Principle of Motion in it jelf •, therefore Nature and Subjiance are of an equal 
Extent, and lb both Corporeal and Incorporeal Subjiances are Nature. '1 his 
is the very Connexion, laid he, of the w’hole Dedublion, in the foregoing 
Words ; which 1 underfland not, if I uijderftand the W ords : And if I under- 
lland not the Words, I am yet ferthcr from underftanding any thing of this 
Explication of Nature, whereby we are to come to clear and dtjlinSl Apprehen- 
fions of It. 

Methinks, faid he, going on, I underfland how by making Nature and Sul- 
fiance one and the lame thing, that may lerve to bring Subjiance into tiiis 
JDilpute i but for all that, I cannot, for my Life, underfland Nature to be 
Subjiance, nor Subjiance to be Nature. 

. There 
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There is another Inference, fiiid he, in the dole of this Paragraph, whiih 
both for its Connexion and lixprcflion feems to me very hard to be undcr- 
ftood, it being let down in thefe Words; Bo lhat the 'Nature if 'itbin^s properly VInJ./>. zj’. 
hclougs to our Keafou, audtiot to mere Ideas. For when a Alan knows what it 
is for the Nnttirc off hiny^s properly to belong toReafon., anduottoinere Ideas there 
will, I gucls, fomc Difficulty remaii^in what Scnfofocver he (hall underftand 
that ExprelTion, to deduce this l4opo(ition as an Inference from the foregoing 
Words, which are thele: lyraiit., that by Benfation and Kefletlton., we come to 
know the Powers and Properties of fbiuys ^ but our Rcafon is fattsfy d that there 
mtift be [omctbiuy beyond thnfe^ becaufe it is impoffible that they jhould fubflt by 
tbemfe!^-es : So that the Nature of fhmys properly belongs to our Reafon.^ and not 
to mere Ideas. 

’ Tis true, (aid I ; but his I.ordlhip, upon my taking Rc ifun in that Place for 
the Power of Rcaloning, hath, in his Anlwcr, with a little kind of Warmth, 
corretted my Miftake in thele Words : Still yon are at it., fh.it “ you can find Auf p. ici. 
“ no Oppofition between Ideas and I^cafon : Jjut Ideas arc Objeds of theUn- 
“■ dcrlhinding, and the Underfl'andmg is one of the Faculties imploy’d about 
‘‘ them.” No doubt of it. lint yon might ciftly fee that by Rcafon, I imderflood 
Principles of Rcafon, allow'd by Mankind-, which, I think, are wery different from 
Ideas. Hut I pjcrccive Reafon, in this Senfe, is a fhing you ha-ve no Idea off or 

one as obfciire as that of Bubflance. 

I imagine, laid the Gentlemnn, that if his Lordfliip (hould be ask’d. How 
he perceives you have no Idea of Reafon in that Senfe, or one as obfciire as that 
of Sitbff ance ? he would (carcc has'c a Reafon ready to give for his laying fo: 

And what we lay which Reafon cannot account for, mull be aforib’d to fomc 
other Caulc. 

Now truly, laid I, my Atiflakc was fo innocent and 1?) unaffeded, that if 
I had had thele very VVfords laid to me then, which his I.ortHhip founds in my 
Bars now, to awaken my Underllanding, -viz. f bat the Principles of Reafon arc 
‘very different from Ideas ; I do not yet find how they would have help’d me 
to lee what, it Icems, was no fmall Ivxult, that 1 did not foe before. Becaulc, 
let Rcafon, taken for Principles of Re fon, be as different as it will from Ideas 
Reafon taken as a I'aculty, is as different from them, in my Apprehcnfion : And 
in both Senfes of the Word Reafon, either as taken for a Faucuky, or for the 
Principles of Rcafon allow'd by Mankind, Reafon and Ideas may confift toge- 
ther. 

Certainly, laid the Gentleman, Ideas have fomething in them that you do 
not fee ; or elfe fuch a Imall Miftake as you made in endeavouring to make 
them confiffcnt with Reafon, as a Faculty, would not have mov’d It) great a 
Man as my Bord Biffiop of 11'. lb as to make him tell you, fhat Rcafon, taken 
for the Common Principles of Reafon, is a fhing whereof you have no Idea, or one 
as obfeure as that of Bubflance. For, if I miftake not, you have in your Book, 
in more IMarcsthan one, fpoke, and that pretty largely, of folf-cvident Propoii- 
tions and Maxims : So that, if his Lordfhip has ever read thole Parrs of your 
Effuy, he canxiot doubt, but that you have Ideas of thole common Principles of 
Rcafon. 

It may be fo, I reply ’di but fuch Things are to be borne from great Men, 
who often ufe them as Marks of Diftinftion : 'Jlio’ I fliould lefs exped them 
from my Lord Bilhop of ll . than from almoft any oncj bccaufo he has the 
Iblid and interior Greatnels of Ixarning, as well as that of outward '1 itle and. 

Dignity. But lince he expeds it from me, I will do what I can to fee what 
he lays is his Meaning here by Reafon. I will repeat it juft as his Lordlhip 
lays, I might eaffly have feen what he tmderftood by it. My I-ords Words im- 
mediately following thole above taken Notice of, are: zlnd fo that which is Vind.p.zf 
the Sub jell of Powers and Properties is the Nature, whether it be meant of Bodily 
or Spiritual Suhftances. And then follow thefe, which, to be rightly midcrftood, 
his Lordfhip lays, muft be read thus : I grant, that by Senfation and Refkliion 
ws come to know the Properties of Ithings j but our Reafon, i. e. the Principles of 
Reafon allow’d by Mankind, are fatisfyd that there muff be fomething beyond 
thefe, becaufe it is impoffible they ffjonld fubffjt by themfclwes : So that the Nature 
Vol. I. H h ll of 
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of ‘tbiupj properly hcloms to our Rcetfmi, i. e. to the Principles of Realbn allow’d 
by Mankind ; ('.nd not to mere ident. This Explication of it, reply'd the Gentle- 
man, whirli my I.ord Bifhop has given of this Palfage, makes it more unintelli- 
gible to me than it was before ; and I know him to be fo great a Mailer of Senfe, 
that I doubt whether he himldf will be better fitisfy’d with this Senfe of his 
Words, than with that which you undcrlV ^d in. But let us go on to the 
'l‘wo next Paragraphs, wherein his Lordfhip is at farther Pains to give us clear 
and dfjitndl Apprchenfions of Nature : And, that we may not millakc, let us firft 
read his W'^ords, which run thus : 

Viml p. ly;. But we latij} yet proceed farther For Nature may be cotifidcFd Iwo Hays: 

1. As 't is tn dtjlinH Indinjiduals ; as the Nature of a Man is equally ni'Fctcr^ 
James at d John ; and this ts the common Nature, with a particular Std?ih!ehce 
proper to each of thciti. For the Nature of a Man., as in Peter, is dtfindl nuthat 
fame Nature, as it is in James and John ; ot herwi/c they would I c but one Perfu, 
as well as hwve the fame Nature. And this Dijlinttion of Perfons in then?, is dij- 
fcrndbtJh by our Senfes, as to tbcir different Accidents ; and by our Rcafon, bccauje 
they have a feparatc Pixifence, not coinnw^ into it at once, and in the fame Maimer. 

2. Nature may be coiifider d abllra6lly, without Rcjpetl to individual Perfons j 
and then it makes an intirc Notion of it J el j. For, hi/wi-vcr the fame Nature may 
be in different Individuals, yet the Nature tn fc If remains one and the fame j which 
appears from this evident Reafon, 'That othcrwife every Individual vinfi make a 
different Kind. 

In thefe Words, faid he, having read them, I find the lame Difficulties yon 
took Notice of in your Letter. A s, firft. That it is not declar’d whether his 
l .ordfhip Ipcaks here of Nature, as Handing for Effential Properties, or of Na- 
ture^ as ftanding for Subjiance ; which Dubioufiicls cafts an Oblcurity oit the 
w hole PI ice. And next, 1 can no more tell than you, whether it be his l.ord- 
fliip’s Opinion that I ought to think. That one and the fame Nature is in Peter 
and yohn i or, That a Nature dijlinfl from that in yohn, is in Peter ^ and that 
for the lame Realbn which left you at a lols, viz. Bccaule I cannot put together 
one and the fame and dijlnUl. But fince his Lordfhip, in his Anfucr to you, has 
laid nothing to give us Light in thcle Matters, we muft be content to be in the 
Dark ; and if he has not thought fit to explain it, lb as to make himlelf to be 
underftood by us, we may be fure he has a Reaf in for it. But pra)’ tell me. 
Did you underftand the reft of thefe Two Paragraphs that ) ou mention'd, only 
thole I'wo Difficulties ? For I muft profels to you, 7 hat I underftand lb little 
of either of them, that they contribute nothing at all to give me thole c/c.;T.r//rf 
dijiintl Apprehenfions of Nature and Perfon, which I find, by his J.ordiliip, it 
is neceflary to have, before one can have a right Underflanding of the Dotftrinc 
of the Trinity. Nay, I am lb far from gaining by his Lordfliip’s DilcouiTe 
thole clear and diftinlt Apprehenfions of Nature and Perfon, that what he objects to 
your new Method of Certainty, 1 found verify ’d in this his clear iiiip^ the Dijiinhiton 
betivcen Nature and Perfon, that it left me in more Doubt than J was in before. 

'Lruly, Sir, reply’d I, that was juft my Cafc; but minding then only what 
I thought immediately related to the Objcblions to my Book, which follow’d • 1 
pals’d by what I might have retorted concerning the Oblcurity and Difficulty in 
his Lordftiip’s Dotftrine about Nature and Perfon, and contented my lelf to tell 
his Lordfliip, in as refpedful Terms as I could find, that i could not underftand 
him; which drew from him that fevere Refieftion, Tliat 1 obftinaccJy ftick to 
a Way that leads to Scepticifm, which is the H ay of Ideas. But now that, for the 
Vindication of my Book, I am Ihewing that his Lordfliip’s Way, without Ideas, 
does as little (I will not lay lefs) furnilli us with clear and difiintt Apprehenfions 
concerning Nature and Peffon, as my Effay does ; I do not lee but that his Lord- 
Ihip’s Vindication of the Trinity is as much againft the Dobtrine of the Trinity, 
as my Effay of Human Underflanding ; and may, w'ith as much Realbn on that 
Account, be animadverted on by another, who vindicates the Dotinne of the 
Trinity, as my Book is by his Lordfhip. 

Indeed, faith he, if hWingof clear and difiinH Apprehenfions concerning Nature 
and Perfon, render any Book obnoxious to one that vindicates the Doilrnie oj the 
Trinity, and gives him lufficient Caufe to write againft it, as oppofite to that 
Dobtrinej I know no Book of more dangerous Cmfequencc to that Article of 
I Faith 
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Faith, nor more necefiary to be writ againft by a Defender of that Article, than 
that Part of his Ix)rdfliip’s Vindication, which we are now upon. For, to my 
thinking, I never met with any thing more unintelligible about that Subjed:, 
nor that is more remote from clear and difiinS'i Apprehenfions of Nature and 
Perfon. For what more eifedual Method could there be to confound the No- 
tions of Nature and Perfon, inftcadof clearing their Dijlintlion, tlian to dil- 
courfe of them without firft dijSfftHg them ? Is this a Way, to give clear and 
dtfi 'mSi Apprehenfions of two W ords, upon a ripfiA UnLkrfiandmg of wbteh, all 
our Notions oj the Doctrine oj the ^trinity depend ; and without which, we tnufi 
talk unintelligibly about that Point? 

Hi^ordfhip tells us here. Nature may be confiderd two U'ays. What is it the Vind. f. zf; 
near to be told. Nature may be confitder d two or twenty Ways, till we know 
what that is which is to be confider’d two Ways > i e. till he defines the Terna 
Nature, that wc may know what precifely is the Thing meant by it. 

He tells us. Nature may be confitder d, 

1. As it IS in Individuals. 

2. Ahfiradly. 

I. His Lordfhip lays. Nature may be confiderd, as in difiiuol Individuals. ’Tis 
true, by thole that know what Nature is. But his Lordlhip having not yet 
told me what Nature is, nor what he here means by it, it is impofliblc for me 
to confider Nature in or out of Individuals, unlcls I can confider I know not 
what : So that this Confideration is, to me, as good as no Confideration ; 
neither does or can it help at all to any clear and dijlindi Apprehenfions of Na- 
ture. Indeed he lays, Ariflotle by Nature fignify’d a Corporeal Sulfiance ; and 
from thence his Lordfhip takes occafion to lay, that Nature and Subjiance are of 
an equal lixtent : 'hhol Arifiotle, taking Nature jor a Corporeal Subfiance, gave no 
Gro' nd fir fuch a Saying, bccaule Corporeal Sulfiance and Sulfiance are not of 
an equal hxteiA. But to pals by that : If his Lordlhip would h.ive us undcr- 
lland licrc, that by Nature he means Subftance, this is but fubftituting one 
Name in the place of another ; and, which is worle, a more doubtful and ob- 
Icure Term, in the place of one that is Ids lb : which will, I fear, not give us 
very clear and dijhndl Apprehenfions of Nature. His Lordlhip goes on i 

At the Nature of a Man is equally in Peter, James, John ; and this is 
the common Nature, with a particular Subfificncc proper to each of them. 

Here his Lordlhip does not tell us what Confideration of Nature there may 
be, but actually affirms and teaches fomething. I wilh I had the Capacity to 
learn by it the clear and dijiinii Apprehenfions of Nature and Perfon, which is the 
I^clTon he is upon here. He lays, filat the Nature of a Man is equally /« Peter, 

James, and John. That’s more than I know : Becaufe I do not k.now what 
Things Peter, 'James, and John arc. They may be Drills, or Horfes, for ought 
I know ; as well as Weweena, Cuchipe, and Coujheda, may be Drills, as his I.ord- 
Ihip lays, for ought be knows. For I know no Law of Speech that more necclfa- 
rily makes thele three Sounds, Peter, James, and John, Hand for three Men, 
than IVewcena, Cuchipe, and Coufijcda, ftand for three Men : For I knew a Horl’c 
that was call’d Peter j and I do not know but the Mailer of the lame I’eam 
might call other of his Horfes, James and 'John. Indeed if Peter, James, and 
John, are fuppos’d to be the Names only of Men, it cannot be qiicftion’d but 
the Nature of Man is equally in them ; unlefs one can fuj^pole each of them to 
be a Man, without having the Nature of Man in him ; that is, fujppolc him to 
be a Man, without being a Man. But then this, to me, I confels, gives no 
manner of clear or difiinti Apprehenfions concerning Nature in general, or the 
Nature of Man in particular j it feeming to me to lay no more but this. That a 
Man is a Man, and a Drill is a Drill, and a Horfe is a Horle: Or, which is all 
one, what has the Nature of a Man, has the Nature of a Man, or is a Man j 
and what has the Nature of a Drill, has the Nature of a Drill, or is a Drill j 
and what has the Nature of a Horle, has the Nature of a Horfe, or is a 
Horfe i whether it be call’d Pettr, or not call’d Peter. But if any one Ihould 
repeat this a thouland times to me, and go over all the Species of Creatures, 
with fuch an unqueftionable Affertion of every one of them ; 1 do not find, 
that thereby I Ihould get one jot clearer or difitnfier Apprebenftons either of Na- 
ture in general, or of the Nature of a Man, a Horfe, or a Drill, in particular, 
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His I.ordfliip adds, And this is the common Nature^ %vith a particular Sul).- 
ftftence proper to each of them. I do not doubt but his Lordfliip let down thcle 
Words with a very good Meaning ; but luch is my Misfortune, that 1, for my 
Life, cannot find it out. I have repeated And this twenty times to my lelf „ 
and my weak Under (landing always rejolts, And what? '1 o whicli I am alwavs 
ready to anfwer, ^bc Nature of a Man t tfPe tcr, and the Nature of a Man tn 
James, and the Nature of a Man in John, Umnm Nature j and there 1 hop, 
and can go no farther to make it coherent to my (elf, till 1 add cf Man : And 
then it muft be read thus j 1‘he Nature of Man in Peter is the common 'Nature of 
Man^ noitb a particular Subfijlence proper to Peter. I'hat the Nature of Man in 
Peter, is the Nature of a Man, if Peter be fuppos’d to be a Man, I c«>.^rainly 
know, let the Nature of a Man be what it will, of which I yet know nolsiing: 
But if Peter be not fuppos’d to be the Name of a Man, but be t!ic Name of a 
Horfc, all that Knowledge vanilhes, and I know nothing. But let teeter be ever 
ib much a Man, and let it be impoflible to give that Name to a J lorie ; yet I 
cannot underftand thefe Words, That the common Nature of Man is in Peter ^ 
for whatfoever is in Peter, exilts in Peter ; and whatlbcvcr cxifts in Peter, is 
particular : But the common Nature of Man, is the general Nature of Alan, or 
elfe I underlland not what is meant by common Nature : And it confounds my 
Underftanding, to make a General a Particulai". 

But to help me to conceive this Matter, I aid told. It is the common Nature, 
with a particular Subfijience proper to Peter. But this helps not my Underfiand- 
ing in the Cafe : For firft, I do not underlland what Suhfijience is, if it fignify 
any thing different from Exijlence ■, and if it be the lame with Extjievce, then 
it is lb far from loofening the Knot, that it leaves it juft as it was, only co- 
ver’d with the obfeure and Icfs known Term Suhfijience. For tlie Difficulty to 
me, is, to conceive an Univcrfel Nature, or Univerlal Any-thing, to cxift j 
which would be, in my Mind, to make an Uniwrlal a Particular •, which, to 
me, is impoflible. 

No, laid another who was by, ’tis but ufing the Word Suhfijience inftcad of 
Exijlence, and there is nothing cafier ; if you will confider this commnu or uni- 
vcrfal Nature, with a particular Exifieuce, under the Name of Suhjijicuei, the 
Buflnels is done. 

Juft as ealy, reply’d the former, I find it in my felf, as to confider the Na- 
ture of a Circle with four Angles j for to confider a Circle with four Angles, is 
no more impoflible to me, than to confider a Univerlal with a particular Exi- 
fieuce j which is to confider a Univerlal really exifting, and in efledl a Funicu- 
lar. But the Words Proper to each of them, follow to help me out. I hoped lb, 
till 1 conlider’d themj and then 1 found I underftood them as little as all the reft; 
For I know not what is a Subfiauce proper to Peter, more than to yames or "fobn, 
till I know Peter himfelf i and then indeed my Senfes will dilcern him from 
"fames or fohn, or any Man living. 

His l.,ordfhip goes on : For the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is difiinSt from 
that fame Nature as it is in James and John ; otherwife they would he but one Per- 
fon, as well as have the fame Nature. Thele Words, by the caulal Particle For, 
which introduces them, Ihould be a Proof of liimcthing that goes before : but 
what they are meant for a Proof of, I confels I underftand not. For the Pn- 
pofition preceding, as far as I can make any thing of it, is this ; 'J'hat the ge- 
neral Nature of a Man has a particular Exiftence in each of the three, Peter, 
fames, wndifohn. But then how the faying. That the Nature of Man, as in 
1reter,/ j diftinbl from the fame Nature as it is in James and John, does prove that 
the general Nature of Man does or can exift in either of them, I cannot lee. 

The Words which follow, Otherwife they would be but one Perfon, as well as 
have the fame Nature, I fee the Connexion ofi for it is vifible they were brought 
to prove, that the Nature in Peter is difiinbl from the Nature in fames and 
fohn. But with all that, I do not fee of what Ufe or Significancy they are here ■, 
becaufe to me, they are more obfeure and doubtful, than the Propofition they 
are brought to prove : For I fearce think there can be a clearer Propofition than 
this, Tjis. That three Natures, that have three diftinft Exiftenccs in three Men, 
are, as his Lordlhip lays, three dillindl Natures, and lb needs no Proof But to 
prove it by this. That otherwife they could not be three Per fons, is to prove it by a 

Propofition 
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Fropofition unintelligible tome ;-becaule his Lordftip has not yet told me, 
what the clear and diJlrtiH ylpprebenfion of Perfon is^ which I ought to ha\'e. 

For his Lordfiiip fuppofmg it, as lie does, to be a Term, which has in it felf a 
certain Signification ; I, who have no luch Conception of it, Ihould in vain 
look, for it in the Propriety of our T.anguage, which is eftablifh’d upon arbi- 
tnry Impofition ; and fo can, by no means, imagine what Perfn here fignifies, 
till his LortHliip fhall do me the to tell me. 

U'o this I reply’d, I'hat Page 259, which is but fi.\ Pages farther, your 
I.ordfijjp explains the Notion of Perfn. 

I’o which the Gentleman anfwcr’d, Whether I can get clear and diRlnd: 
TVppreh^nfions of Perfon., by w’hat his I.orddiip lays there of Perfon, I lhall 
fee wljlFi I come to it. But this, in the mean time, muft be confels’d, I'hat 
Perfn comes in here fix Pages too loon for thole who want his J.ordfliip’s Ex- 
plication of it, to make them liavc clear and dijlinbl Apprebenfions of what he 
means when he ulcs it. 

]'or we mull certainly talk nnintclliyfihly about 'Nature and Perfon, as well 
as about the Doblrine of the 7’rintty, unlcfs we have clear and diJliiiH Apprehen- 
fions concerning Nature and Perfon as liis Lordfhip fays, in the foregoing 
Page. 

It follows. And this Diftinilion of Perfon in them, is difeeru’d both by cur 
Safes, as to thetr deferent Accidents ; and by our Rea-on, bccaufe they have a 
fijhjratc Ex’jicnce ; not commg into it at once and in the fame manner. 

h helc Words, laid he, which conclude this Paragraph, tell us how Perfons 
are diftinguilh’d j but, as far as I can Ice, ferve not at all to give us any clear 
and difimA Apprebenfions of Nature, by ccnfidcrmg it in di ft inti Individuals ^ 
w hich w'as the Bufinels of this Paragraph. 

His l.ortlfliip lays, //^ may confidcr Nature as in dijlinA Individtiah : And 
fo 1 do as much, when I confidcr it in three diflindl Phyfical Atoms or Par- 
ti' les, of yiir or A.thcr, as when 1 confidcr it in Peter, fames, and fohn: For 
three diltinil Phyfical Atoms are three dillindl Individuals, and have three 
didlindl Natures in them, a.s certainly as three diftind Men ^ tho’ I cannot df~ 
imi the Difiinthon between them by my Seiifes, ns to tbeir dferent Accidents j 
nor is their feparate Exifence dllcernible to my Rcafon, by their not coming into 
it at once, and in the fame Manner : For they did, for ought 1 know, or at leall 
might come into Kxiltencc at once, and in the fame Manner, which was by 
Creation. 1 think it will be allow’d. T hat God d^d or might, create more than 
one Phyfical Atom of Matter at once : So that here Nature may be confidcr d 
in difintl Individuals, without any of thole Ways of Diftindlion which his 
Lordfiiip here Ipeaks of : And fo I cannot fee how thefc laft Words contri- 
bute ought to give us clear ami dif indi Apprclenficns of Nature, by confidcr ing 
Nature in difttuA Individuals. 

But to try what clear and difiiiiA Appreheufions concerning Nature, his Lord- 
Ihip’s Way of confidering Nature in this Paragraph carries in it ; let me repeat 
his Lordfhip’s Dilcourlc to you here, only changing one common Nature for ano- 
ther, viz. putting the common Nature of Animal, for the common Nature of Man, 
which his l.ordfhip has chole to inllance in ; and then his Lordfiiip’s Words 
would run thus: Nature may he confidcr d tu'o Ways ; Firft, As tt is in difiiuA 
Individuals ■, as the Nature oj Animal is equally iw Alexander, Bucephalus, and 
Podargus : And this is the common Nature, '■jettb a particular Subfiflence, proper 
to each of them. For the Nature of Animal, as in Bucephalus, is difttndi from 
the fame Nature, as in Podargus and Alexander ; cthenvife they sseould be but 
one Perfon, as ivell as have the fame Nature. And this DiftinAion of Perfons in 
them, is dtfeern’d both by our Senfes, as to their different Accidents, and by our 
Reafon, bccaufe they have a feparate Exiftence, not coming into it at once and 
in the fame Manner. _ ^ 

To this I laid, I thought he did Violence to your I.ordfiiip s Senle, in ap- 
plying the Word Perfon, which fignifies an intelligent Individual, to Bucepha- 
lus and Podargus, which were tw'O irrational Animals. 

To which the Gentleman reply’d. That he fell into this Miftake, by his 
thinking your Lordfiiip had Ibmewhcrc fpoken, as if an individual intelligent 
Siilfiame were not the proper Definitun if Perfon. But, continu’d he, I lay no 
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Strels on the Word Perjotii in the Inftance wherein I have ufed his Lordfliip’s 
Words, and therefore, if you pleaic, put Individual for it and then reading 
it fo, let me ask you, Whether that Way of confidering it, contribi tes any 
thing to the giving you clear and diJlinU yipprebenfions of Nature ? which it 
ought to do, if his Lordfliip’s Way of confidering Nature, in that Paragraph, 
were of any ufe to that Purpofe: Sinaj^v^ co/»wo» iVatare of Animal is as 
much the fame, or, as his Lordftiip lays in thd«(next Paragraph, as much an en- 
tire Notion of ft felf, as the common Nature of Man. And the common Nature 
of Animal is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, and Podargus, with a parti- 
cular Suhfifience^ proper to each of them, as the common Nature of Man is equally 
in Peter, James,'tfwd John, •with a particular Subfiftence proper to each of thim, Scc. 
But pray what does all this do towards the giving you clear and difimdl ^ppre- 
lenfions of Nature ? 

1 reply’d. Truly neither the Confideration of Nature, as in his Lordfhip’s 
diftind Individuals, vtz. in Peter, James, and John ; nor the Confideration of 
Nature, as in your diftind Individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and 
Podargus, did anything towards the giving me clear and dtJiinCi Appreleufams 
of Nature. Nay, they were lb far from it, that after having gone over both 
the one and the other feveral times in my Thoughts, I leem to have Icls 
clear and diftmil Apprehenfions of Nature, than I had before; but whether it will 
be lb with other People, as 1 perceive it is with you, and me, and fome others, 
none of the dulleft, whom I have talk’d with upon this Subjed, that muft be 
left to Experience ; and if there be others that do hereby get luch clear and 
diftinbl Apprehenftons concerning Nature, which may help them in their Notions 
of the Trinity, that cannot be deny’d them. 

That’s true, laid he : But if that be fo, I mull neccllarily conclude, 'I'hat 
the Notionifis, and theldeifls, have their apprehenfive Faculties very diftercntly 
turn’d ; fince in their explaining thcmlclves (which they on both Sides think 
clear and intelligible) they cannot underftand one another. 

But la us go on to Nature, confiderd ahftratily, in the next Words. 

Secondly, Nature may be confiderd, lays his Lordlhip, alfiratlly, without 
vefpetl to individual Perfons. 

I do not lee, laid he, what Perfims do here, more than any otha Individuals : 
For Nature, confiderd abftraSlly, has no more relpcd to Perfons, than any other 
Ibrt of Individuals. 

And then, lays his Lordlhip, it makes an entire Notion of it felf. To make 
an entire Notion of it fel>, being an Expreflton I never met with before, I fiiall 
not, I think, be much blam’d if I be not confident, that I perfeclJy undcrlland 
it. To guefs therefore, as well as 1 can, what can be meant by it, 1 ronfidcr 
'rh >t whatever the Mind makes an Objed of its Contemplation at any time* 
may be call’d one Notion, or, as you perhaps would call it, one Idea ; which 
may be an entire Notion or Idea, tho’ it be but the Half of what is the Objed 
of the Mind .It another time. For methinks the Number Five is as much ai 
entire N twii of it felf, when the Mind contemplates the Number Five by it 
fdf, as the Number I'en is^» entire Notion by it felf, when the Mind contem- 
plates that alone and its Propaties ; And in this Senle I cm undcrlland an 
entire Notion by it felf: But if it mean any thing elle, I confrfs I do not undcr- 
lland it. But then the Difficulty remains : For 1 cannot fee how, in this Senfe 
Nature abfir.itUy conflder d makes an entire Notion, more than the Nature of Peter 
makes an entire Notion. For if the Nature in Peter be confiderd by it Iclf, or 
if the Abllrad Nature of Man beconfidcr’d by itfelf, or if the Kature of Ani- 
mal (which is yet more abllrad) be confider’d by it felf ; every one of thefe, 
being made the whole Objed that the Mind at any time contemplates, feems 
to me, as much an entire Notion as either of the other. 

But farther. What the calling Nature abftuiflly confidef'd an entire Ntion in 
It felf, contributes to our having or not having clear and dtjitnfl Apprebeifions 
of Nature, is yet more remote from my Comprchenfion_ 

V'.nd y,i)'4. I.ordfliip’s next Words are ; For however the fame Nature may be m dif- 
ferent Ltdivtduals ; yet the Nature m it felf remains one and the fame : U 'htch 
appear! from this evident Reafon, ^bat otherwife every Individual mufi make a 
difieniit Kind. 


The 
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The Coherence of which Difcourfe, continu’d he, tending, as it feems, to 
prove, '\h:xt Nature coJifider d abflraSily^ makes an enttre Kotm of it fclfi (lands, 
as j'ar as I can comprehend it, thus; Becaule ivcry Indniidual niufi not make a 
dijfcreid Knidj therefore Nature^ ho'xever it he in different Indeviduals, yet in it 
[(‘If It remains one and the fame. And bccaufe Nature, hfKvcver it he in different In- 
dvvidiials, yet in it felf remains oneai^he fame ■, theni'<yrc,cnnfiderda/>Jiraffly,it 
makes an entire Notion <f it felf. is tiic Argument of this Paragriph j and 

the Connexion of it, if I underftand the conneding \\ ords, For, und from this 
evident Rea/on. But if they arc us’d for any Thing clil* but to tic thole Propo- 
rtions together, as the Proofs one of another, in that Whiy I have mention’d 
thcm^l confcls, I unde rftand them not, lusr any Thing that is meant by this 
whole Paragraph. And in that Scnlc I nndcrlland it in, what it does towards 
the giving us clear and dijlndl yif'prcbenfions of Nature, 1 mult confcls 1 do not 
Ice at a]]. 

Thus far, faid he, wc have confidcr’d his I.ordfliip’s Tixplication of jVuti/re , 
and my Undi rftanding what his I.ordfliip hasdifeo irs’d upon it, under fcvcral 
Heads, for tt/e yrj-jij/T us clear and diliintt . ippril’cnfuns cmcerning it. 

Let us now read what his Lordfliip has laid concerning Ptrfuu ■, that I may, 
fince you ddirc it of tuf, let you lee how far 1 Iiasc got any clear and difrintl 
yipprcheufion (f Perldifvom his Lordfliip’s Explications of that. Mis Lord- 
flup’s Words arc, I et us no., come to the Idea oj a Perfon. For, altbo' tl'C com- p 
inon Nature of Nan kind be the fame, yet •a;e jec aDiffcreiiic in the feveral Iiidivi- 2 ^ 9 . 
dnah from one another . So that Peter, and James, and John, are all of ll c fame 
Kind-, ^et Peter is not James, i-'wd James /j wc/ John. But sebal isthn Diftnhfion 
founded upon ? T btymas U d/fiingiiif’edfroineaib otbcrhy our Stn/l \,as toJ)/Jft i-ence 
0 ) Fe 'lures, Di'laiue ff PI !CP, &c. hut that is not all for fuppofingtherc \.c;e no 
extirnal Difference, )ei there is a Difference bct.eecn them, as (evccal Iiidivuiii ds m 
tl'c. jame common Nature. And here lies tic true Idea of a Per fin, \el teb ac.fts 
front the ALinner oj Suhflancc, ivbicb is in one Individual, and is not comaiinucal le 
to another. An Individual intcllutnt Snhjlancc is r nlnr fuppos'd to the making of 
a Perfon, that the proper Definition of it ^ for a Per] on relates to fomctlang^ wbtrh 
doth difiat^utfj it from ccwci/Aer Intelligent .Subllame in tie fime Nature; and 
t/ crej ore the Foundation of it lies in the puu.ltar A1 'unenf Sulfificnce, -a?/ ich agrees 
to one, and to none elfe, of t/'C Kind, and this is it ’.eh, eh ts called Perjonality. 

In thefe W ords, this I undcrltand very well, 'i hat liippofing Peter, fames 
and John to be all Three Men , and Man being a Name for one Kind of Ani- 
mals, they are all of the fime Knul. I underRand too very wedl, I'hat Peter is 
not James, c?wc/ James ts not \o\\n,hut tlmt there is a Difference in ihcfe fcicral Iiidt- 
nitduals. 1 undcriland allb, Ilshat they may be diftinguijh'd from each other by our 
Seiifcs, as to different Features and Dtjiance of Pl.uc, (kc. But what follows, Ido 
confcls I do not underRand, where his I.,ordfhip fiy s. But that is not all ; for fup- 
pofing there '■d'cre no fuch externnl Difference, yet there is a Di ffc, -cnee bct'-jeecn them, 
as (evcral Individuals in the fame Nature. For firR, whatever W’illingncfs I have 
to gratify his I^ordlhip in wiiatever he will hai'c me llippole, yet I cannot, 1 
find, luppofe, That there is no Rich external Different e between Peter and James, 
as Difference of Place , for I cannot llippole a Contradidlion : And it Icems to 
me to imply a Comradidionto fay^, Peter 3mA James tire not in different Places. 

I’hc next 'Phing I do not underRand, is what his I.ordfliip lays in thefe 
Words; For fiippofliiQ^ there Ti'cre no fuch extern ll Difference, yet there i" a Dif- 
ference l'ct'xecnthem,as fever. d Individuals in the fame Nature. For thefe W ords 
being here to Ihew what the Dtji ml ft on o/Pcter,JamesctMd John is founded upon, 

I do not underRand how they at all do it. 

His Lordlhip lays, Peter is not James, and James is not John. He then 
asks. But ‘d.'/’at is this DtJlmHton founded upon ? And to relblve that, he anlwcrs. 

Not by Difference of Features, or Diftanic of Place, withanf^c. Suppofing 

there were no fuch external Dtffe rente, yet there ts a Difference between them. In 
which Palfage, by theic W'ords, Such external Difference, mull be meant all 
other Diffrrence but what his Lordlhip, in the next W'^ords, is going to mmc ; 
or elle I do not fee how his Lordlhip (hews what this Dffmfiion ts founded 
upon, for if, fuppofing fuch external Differences away, there may be other Dif- 
ferences 
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ferenccs on -xhich to found their Difhiffinn, befidcs that other wliich his Lord- 
Ihip fiibjoins, 'I'iz. The Diference tbnt is between tlcin, as federal Individuals in 
the fame ydature ■. 1 cannot Ice that his Lordfhip has fiiid any Thing to fl'.ew 
vi'hat rlic Diftinction between thole Individuals is founded on 3 becaufc if he 
has not, under the I’erms c dcrual Difference, compriz’d all the Diflercnccs 
befidcs that his chief and fundamental ond^^j;^. 'The Difference between tbeni as 
feveral Individuals, in the faihc common Nature ;\t may be founded on what 
his Lordfhip has not mention’d. 1 conclude then, it is his Lordfhip’s Meaning, 
(or cllc I can He no Meaning in his M’ords) I hat fuppofng no Difference be- 
tv.'cen them, of Fcati.rcs nr Difancc of Place, ^c. i.c. no other Difference between 
them, yet there would be Hill liic true Ground of Diflindlion, in the Dij^cnce 
I cTween them, as feveral Individuals in the fame common Nature. 

Let us then underhand, if wc can, what is the Difference between I'bin^s, 
barely as ftveral Individuals in the jame cuuimon Nature, all other Differences 
laid alide. 

Tru! , fiid I, that I raiiiKit conceive. 

Nor I neithtr, reply ’d the Gentleman : l or confidcring them as feveral 
Itidividuali, was what his I.ordlliip did, when he fiid, Peter was not James, 
and leaner was not yd\\\ ; and if that were enough to lliew m what the j);- 
ftiidlion between them svas founded, his I.ordfliip needed have gone no farther 
in his Enquiry after that, for that he had found already : And yet methinks 
thither arc wc at 1 iff come again, as to the Foundation of tic DtJlinbUcn be- 
tween them, VIZ. rhat they arc feveral Individuals in the fame tommon Nati.re. 
Nor can I here fee any other (iroimd of the Dtflinflion between thole that 
ZiVic feveral Individuals tn the fame common Nature, but this, Tliat they arc e~ 
veral Individuals in the fame common Nature. Jlitlicr this is all the Cleaning 
that his Eordfhip’s Words, when confider’d, carry in them ; or die 1 do not 
underffand what they mean : And either Way, I muff own, they do not 
much towards the giving me clear and dijlinh wlpprehenfions of Nature and 
PerJ < n. 

One Thing more I muff remark to you, in his Lordlhip's M'^ay of exprel^ 
fing himlclf here ; and that is, in the former Part of the Words laft read, 
helpeaks, as he docs all along, of tb.e fame common Nature Icing in Mankind, 
or in the levcral Individuals ; And in the latter Part of them, he Ipcaks of 
feveral Individuals being in the fame common Nature. I do by no Means find 
fault with fuch figurative and common V.^ay of Speaking, in popular and or- 
dinary Dilcourlcs, where inaccurate Thoughts allow inaccurate W'ays of 
Speaking 3 but I think I may lay, Tiiat Metaphorical Expreflions (whicliid- 
dom terminate in prccile Truth) lliould be as much as poffiblc avoided, when 
Men undertake to deliver c/c^r drjiinlf alpprchenfions, and exact Notions 
of 'Fhings : Bccaulc, being taken ffridtly and according to the Letter, (as 
we find they arc apt to be) they always puzzle and miflead, rather than in- 
lighten and infirutff. 

I do not lay this (continued he) with an Intention to accule his I,ordfliip 
of inaccurate Notions 3 but yet, I think, his flicking fo clofe all along to 
that I'ulgar Way of Speaking of the fame common Nature being in feveral Indi- 
viduals, has made him Ids caly to be underftood. For to Ipcak truly and 
precifcly of this Matter, as in Reality it is, there is no luch 1 hing as one and 
the fame common Nature in feveral Individuals: For all that in Truth is in 
them, is particular, and can be nothing but particular. But the true Meaning 
(when it has any) of that metaphorical and popular Phralc, I take to be 
this, and no more. That every particular individual Man or Horfe, ^c. has 
inch a Nature or Conl^itution, as agrees, and is conformable to that Idea 
which that general Nameffands for. 

Flis I.ordlhip’s next Words arc 3 And I ere lies the true Idea of a P erf on, 
which arifesfrom that Manner of Subfijience which is in one Individual, and is not 
communicable to another. The reading of thele 'U'ords, faid he, makes me wifh. 
That we had Ibmc other Way of communicating our Thoughts, than by 
Words ; for, no doubt, it would have been as much a Pleal'urc to have iccn 
what his Lordlhip’s Thoughts were when he writ this, as it is now an 
Unealinels to pudder in Words and Expreflions, w'hol'c Meaning one d ^cs 
, not 
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not comprehended. But let us do the beft we can. And here^ fays his Lord- 
fliip, lies the true Idea of Perfon. 

Perfon being a Dif-lyllable that in it felf (ignifies nothing j what is meant 
by the true Idea of it ^it having no Idea^ one more than another, that belongs 
to it, butihe/t/ci? of the articulate Sound tliat thofe Two Syllables make in 
pronouncing) I do not underftand If by true Idea be meant true Significa- 
tion, then thele Words will r^' t'hus ; Here lies the true Signification of the 
Word Perfon ; and then, to make it more intelligible, we muft change Here 
into Ilercttt, and then the whole Comma will (land thus ; Herein lies 'the true 
Signification of the Word Perfon : Which reading IJeretn, muft refer to the 
prece,cding Words : And then the Meaning of thefe Words will be, 'I'he true 
Signification of Perfon lies in this. That fuppofing there were no other D/ffc~ 
rence in the fe^veral Individuals of the fame Kind yet there is a Difference he- 
tween them, as fever al Individuals in the fame common Nature. Now, if in this 
lies the true Signification of the Word Perfon, he muft find it here that can. 

For if he does find it in thele Words, he muft find it to be fuch a Signifi- 
cation as will make the Word Perfon agree as well to Bucephalus and Podar-^ 
gus, as to Alexander : For, let the Difference between Bucephalus and Potlar- 
gus, as fever al Individuals tn the fame common Nature, be what it will j ’tis 
certain, ’twill always be as great, as the Difference between Alexander and 
Ileblor, as fevcral Individuals in the fame common Nature. So that, if the true 
Signification of Per] on lies in that Difference, it will belong to Bucephalus and Po- 
dargus, as well as to Alexander and Heitor. But let any one reafbn ever lb 
lubtilly or profoundly about the true Idea, or true Signification of the Term 
Perfon, he will nether be able to make me underftand, That Bucephalus and 
Podargus are Perfons, in the true Signification of the M'^ord Perfon, as com- 
monly us’d in the Englifj 'I’ongue. 

But that which more certainly and for ever will hinder me from finding the 
true Signification of Perj'on, lying in the foregoing Words, is. That they re- 
quire me to do what 1 find is impollible for me to do, i, c. find a Difference 
between Two Individuals, as fc-rcral Individuals in the fame common Nature, with- 
out any other Difltrcncc. For if I never found any other Difference, 1 fliouJd 
never find Two Individuals. For firft, we find Ibmc Difllrence, and by that wc 
find they are Two or fevcral Individuals ; but in this Way we arc bid to find 
Two Individuals, without any Difference : But that, I find, is too lubtil and 
fublime for my weak Capacity. But when, by any Difference of Time, or 
Place, or any 'Phing cHc, I have once found them to be Two, or fevcral, 1 can- 
not for ever after conlider them but as Icveral. Tliey being once, by Ibmc 
Difference, found to be Two, ’tis unavoidable for me from thenceforth to con- 
fidcr them as Tw'o. But to find Severals where 1 find no Difference-, or, as 
his 1-ordfhip is pleas’d to call it, external Difference at all ; is, I confcls, too 
hard for me. 

This his Lordfliip farther tells us, in thele Words which follow j iNbicb arifes 
from the manner of Suhfijlence, which is in one Individual, which is not commu- 
nicable to another : Which is, I own, a learned Way of Speaking, and is 
flippos’d to contain fomc refin’d Philofbphick Notion in it, which to me is 
either wholly incomprchenfible, or elfe may be exprefs’d in thele plain and 
common Words, viz. That every Thing that exifts has, in the Time or Place, 
or other perceivable Differences of its Exiftence, fomething incommunicable 
to all thole of its own Kind, whereby ir will eternally be kept feveral from 
all the reft. This, I think, is that which the I.earncd have been pleas’d to 
term a peculiar Manner of Subfijlence ; but if this Manner of Subfijlence be any 
Thing elfe, it will need Ibme farther Explication to make me underftand 

It. 

His Lordfhip’s next Words which follow, I muft acknowledge are allb wholly 
incomprchenfible to me ; They are. An individual intelligent Subfiance is rather 
fuppos*d to the making of a Perfon, than the proper Definition of it. 

Perfon is a Word j and the Idea that Word Hands for, or the proper Sig- 
nification of that Word, is what I take his Lordlhip is here giving us. Now 
what is meant by laymg. An individual intelligent Subfiance is rather fuppos’d 
to the making the Signification of the Word Perfon, tlun the proper Definition 
Vol. I. 1 ‘ i of 
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of it, is beyond my reach. And the Reafbn his Lordfhip adjoins, puts it, in 
that, or any other Senft, fartlicr from my Comprehenfion. For a Perfon re-* 
htes to foHiethtng •xhich does difitnguijh it from another intelligent SuOftanee in the 
fame Nature ^ and therejore the Foundation of it lies in the ‘peculiar Manner of Sub- 
jijicnee^ vjhicb azrses to one, and none elfe, of the Kind j and this is that ‘xbicb 
is call’d Perfonahty. ^ 

T helc Words, if nothing clfc, convince me ^t 1 am Davus, aiid not Oedi- 
pus ; and fo I mull leave titein. 

His LordOiip, at lall, gives us what, I think, he intends for a Definition of 
ViiuI./>.26i. Perjoii, in thele Words: 'Therejore a Perjoii is a compleai intcllvicnt Subflance^ 
'oottb a peculiar manner of Subjiflente. Where 1 cannot but oblerve, ThaiN^'hat 
was, as I think, dony’d or half-deny’d to be the proper Definition o£ P^fon ■, 
in laying. It 'was rather fuppos’d to the making of a Perfon, than tbe proper Defi- 
nition of it, is yet here got into his Dordlhip’s Definition of PerJ'on ; which I 
cannot fuppole, but his Lordfliip takes to be a proper Definition. 'J'here is 
only one Word cliang’d in it ; and inftead of indi’Vidtial intelligent Subfiance, 
his I,ordfhip lias put it compleat intelligent Subftance ■, which, whether it 
makes his the more proper Dcfinitirai, I leave to others j fmee, polTibly, Ibme 
will be apt to think, 'I'hat a proper Dcjinition of Perfon cannot be well made, 
without the 'J'erm individual, or an Equivalent. But his Lordfiiip has, as 
VlnJ ;>. 216. appears by the Place, put in compleat, to exclude the Soul fi'om being a Perfon ^ 
which, whether it does it or no, to me feems doubtful : Becaufe pollibly many 
may think, that the Soul is a compleat vilcll/gent Snbflance by it fell, whe- 
ther in the Body or out of the Body i bccaule every Subfiance that has a 
Being, is a cuwplcat Subftance, whether join’d or not join’d to another. And 
as to the Soul’s being intelligent, no-body, 1 guels, thinks, tliat the Soul is 
eompJearcd in riiat, by its Union with tlic 13 ody ^ for then it would follow, that 
it would iKit be equally intelligent out of the Body ; which, I think, no-body 
will lay. 

And thus I have, at your Requcll, gone over all that l.i,*; Lordfhip hasfaid, 
to give us clear and dijiint! jdpprehcnfiins of Nature' and Perj on, which arc lo 
neccflary to the undcrllanding the Doftrinc of the Trinity, and talking intelli- 
gibly about it. And if I Ihould judge of others by my own Dulncfs, I Ihould 
lear, that by his I.ordfliip’s Dilcourle, few would be help’d to think or talk in- 
telligibly about it. But I meal'urcnot others by my narrow Capacity ; 1 wilh 
others may profit by his Lordfhip’s Explication of Nature and Perfon more 
than 1 have done. And lb the Convcrlation ended. 


Vbid. p. 15-4 


My I.ord, I Ihould not have troulslcd your I.ordlhip with a Dialogue of 
this ICnd, had not your Lordlhip forc’d me to it in m>' own Defence. Your 
Lordlhjp, at the End of your above-mention ’d Explication of Nature, has tltefe 
Jn * fie ho-iv far tit fi Things can come from our Ideas, by Senfation 
and Kejlcaion. And to tlie like Purpoic, in the Clofe of your Explication of 
Perfon,^ your Lordfhip la\ s. But bosa do our fimple Ideas help ns out in this Mat- 
ter. Cawaie learn from them tbe Difference of Nature and Perfon ? Your Lord- 
flup concludes we cannot. But > 011 fay, what makes a Perfon, muji be underfiood 
feme other K'ay. And hereupon, my I.ord, my Book is thought worthy, by your 
Lomlhip, to be brouglit into the Conrrovcrly, and argu’d againfi, in your 
I nmcation of the Do&riue of the Trinity ■, becaule, as your Lordfhip conceives, 
clear and dtjiiiid Npprcbenfwns of Nature and Perfon cannot be had from it. 

I humbly crave leave to reprefent to your I.ordfhip, 'J'hat if want of afford- 
ing and dijt inti Apprebenfions concerning Nature and Perfon, mukt any Book 

I !!!any- againft by your Lordfhip ; your 
i^ordlhip ought, in the Opinion of a great many Men, 'in the firft place, to 

the V 0/ Dolfrine of the Trinity j fince, among 

Per/Sf T a conlulted concerning your Lordfhip’s Isfotions o£ Nature and 
them nnv w underftands them better, or has got from 

than I mv apprebenfions concerning Nature and Perfon, 

tnan 1 m> lelf ; which indeed is none at all. ^ 

plcaS to yoiir Lordfhip, in my former letter, I find, dif- 

P y ur Lordfhip ; l therefore here laid before your I^ordlhip fome 

• Part 
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Part of thole Difficulties which appear to me, and others, in your Lordfhip’s 
Explication of Nature and Perfon, as my Apology for laying, I had not Icarn’d 
any Thing by it. And to maVee it evident, that if want of clear and diJlinSi Ap- 
prcheufions of Nature and Perfop^ involve any Trcatife in the Unitarian Contro- 
verfy, your I.ordlhip’s upon that Account, is, I humbly conceive, as guilty as 
mine ; and may be reckon’d one of the firft that ought to be charg’d with that 
OH'tntc againft the Doltriue of t -c itrinity. 

This, my Lord, I cannot h^p tliinking, till 1 underftand better. Whether 
the not being able to get clear and clijlinH ApprePjcnfions concerning Nature and 
Perfon, from what your l^ordOiip has faid of them, be the want of Capacity in 
my Underftanding, or want of Clearnels in that which I have endeavour’d to 
undetiland, I (hall not prelumc to lay; of that the World muft judg. If it be 
my DiiliicTs (as I cannot prefume much upon my own Qiiicknefs, liaving every 
Day Experience how Ihort-fighted 1 am) I have this yet to defend me from any 
very levcrc Cenfure intheCaie, That I have as much endea\our’d to underftand 
your I.ordfliip, as I ever did to underftand any Body. And if your Lordfhip’s 
Notions, laid down about Nature and Perfon^ arc plain and intelligible, there 
are a great many others, whole Parts lie under no Blemilh in tlie World, w ho 


find them neither plain nor intelligible. 

Pardon me therefore, 1 befeech you, my Lord, if I return your I.ord(hip’s 
Queftion, Uo'oi do your Lordfliip’s Notions help us out in this Matter f C.uiicr 
icarn from them., clear and dijiinfl Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Perfon., and 
tic Grounds of Identity and Diftintlion ? T o which the Anlw'cr will ftand, No ; 
till your Lordfliip has explain’d your Notions of them a little clearer, and 
ftiewn what ultimately they were founded on, and made up of, if they are not 
ultimately founded on and made up of our fimple Ideas., receiv’d from Senla- 
tion and Rcflcdlion j which is that for w'hich, in this Point, you except againft 
my Book : And yet, tho’ your 1 .ordffiip lets your Iclf to prove, that they can- vluJ. /*. 274. 
not be had from our fimple Ideas by Senfat/<m and Refiellton ; tho’ your Lordlhip 
lays down levcral Heads about them ; yet you do not, that I fee, offer any 
Thing to inftrudi: us from what other Original they come, or whence they are 


to be had. 


But, perhaps, this maybe my want of Underftanding what your I.ordlhip has 
laid about them : And, poflibly, from the fame Cauie it is, that 1 do not fee 
hovv the I'our Paftagesyour Lordfliip fubjoins, as out of my Book, (tho’ there Vine]. />. 274, 
beno fuch I’aftages in my Book ; as, 1 think, your Lordfliip acknowledges, fmee iff-— 
your Lordfliip anfwers nothing to what I laid thereupon j) the Two Things 
your Lordfliip fays yntwrerf, that tend to the clearing this Matter-, and the P. 277. 

Pour Inferences your Lordfliip makes j arc all or any of them, apply’d by your 
l.ordfliip, to fliew that cle:ir and dijiint't Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Per- 27r--z5’‘>* 
fan cannot be had upon my Principles j at leaft as clear as can be had upon your 
Lordfliip’s, when you plealc to let us know them. 

Hitherto, my Lord, I have confider’d only what is charg’d upon my Book 
by your Ixirdfhip, in Reference to the Unitarian Controverly, 7’lie Man- 
ner and Grounds on which my Book has been, by your Lordlhip, endeavour’d 
to be brought into the Controverly’ concerning the Trinity, with which it hath 
nothing to do nor has your Lordfliip, as I humbly conceive, yet Ihcwn that 
it has. 


'I'hcre remains to be confider’d feveral Things, which your I^ordfliip thinks 
faulty in my Book 7 which, whether they have any Thing to do or no with the 
Doblrine of the 'Trinity, I think my lelf obliged to give your Lordfliip SatisfaAion 
in, either by acknowledging my Errors, or giving your Lordfliip an Account 
wherein your Lordftiip’s Dilcourle comes fliort of convincing me of them. Bur 
tilde Papers being already grown to a Bulk that exceeds the ordinary Size of a 
Letter, I fliall rclpit your Lordfliip’s farther Trouble in this Matter for the pre- 
font, with this Promile, That 1 fliall not fail to return my Acknowledgments to 
your I^ordftiip, for thofc other Parts of the 1-cttcr you have honour’d me with. 

Before I conclude, ’tis fit, with due Acknowledgment, I take notice of thefe 
Words, in the dole of your I. ordfliip’s Letter : I hope, that inthe managing this P. i;; 
Debate, I have not eitbcrtranfgrefs'd the Rules of Civility, or niiftnkcn your Meaning 
both sstbich I have endeavour'd to avoid. And I return you Thanks for the Civilities 
■ Vol. i, I i i z ’ ynn 
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you Lave exprefs'd to me, through your Letter : And Ido ajfurc you, l"hat it is out of 
no l)ifrcfpe3, or the leaf Ill-'jotll to you, that / have again confiderd this Matter, &c. 

Ynnr Lordfhip hopes you have notmtjlaken my Meaning : And I, my Lord, hope, 
that where you have (as I humbly conceive I Ih^ll make it appear you have) 
viifiakcn my Meaning, I may, without Ofience, laj it before your Lordlhip. And 
I the more confidently {ground that Hope upon th’s Expreflion of your Lordfliip 
here, which I take to be intended to that Purple; fince, in thofe feveral In- 
ftancts I gave in my former Letter, of your L 'rdlhip’s miftaking not only my 
Meaning, but the very Words of my Book which you quoted, your Lordlhip 
has had the Goodnefs to bear with me, without any Manner of Reply. 

Anl.v./>. 19 ;. Your Lordlhip ajfures me, T^hat it is out of no DifrefpePl or the leaf lll-veill to 
me, that you have agatn confidcr d this Matter. 

My Lord, my never having, by any Adtof mine, dclcrvcd otherw'ileofyour 
I.ordlhip, is a ftrong Realbn to keep me from queftioning what your J_,ordlhip 
fiys : And, 1 hope, my Part in the Controverly has been luch, that I may be 
excus’d from making any (iich Profefiion, in reference to what 1 write to your 
I.oidlhip. And I lhalJ take care to continue to defend my Iclf fo, in thisCon- 
troverfy, which your Lordlhip is pleas’d to have with me, that I lhall not come 
within the need ofany Apology, That what I fay is out of no Dtfrefpeif or the leaf 
lU-veill to your LordJJjip. But this muft not hinder me any where, from laying 
the Argument in its due Light, for the Advantage of Truth. 

Thi.s, my Lord, 1 fay not to your I.ordfliip, who, propofing to yourfelf, as 
you fay in this very l*age, nothing but Truth, will nor, 1 know, take it amifs, 
that 1 endeavour to make every Thing as plain and as clear as I can : But this 1 
fay, upon Occafionof Ibmo Exceptic-.is of this Kind, which I have heard othcir 
have made againftthe former I>etter I did my felf the Honour to write to yont 
I.ordlhip, as if 1 did therein hear too hard upon your Lordjlaip. Tho’ your Lord- 
fhip, who knows very well the End of Arguing, as well as Rules of Civility, 
finds nothing to blame in my Way of Writing 9 and I Ihould be very fbrry it 
fliould deft'rve any other Charadter, than what your Lordlhip has been pleas’d 
to give it in the Beginning of your Poflfcript. It is my Misfortune to have any 
Controverly with your Lordlhip ; but fince the Concern of Truth alone engages 
me in it, as I know your Lordlhip will expedfc that I Ihould omit nothing that 
Ihould make for Truth, for that is the End we both profeE to aim at 9 lb I 
fhall take Care to avoid all foreign, pailionate, and unmannerly Mixtures, which 
do no way become a Lover of Truth in any Debate, elpccially with one of 
your I.ordlliip’s Charadter and Dignity. 

My Lord, the Imputation of a Tendency to Sccpticifm, and to the overthroiving 
any Article of the Chrtftian Faith, are no fmall Charge ; and all Cenfures of that 
high Nature, 1 humbly conceive, are with the more Caution to be pafs’d, the 
greater the Authority is of the Perlbn they come from. But whether to pro- 
nounce fo hardly of the Book, merely upon Surmifes, be to be taken for a Mark 
of Good-will to the Author, I muft leave to yourI.ordlhip. This lam fure, I 
find the World thinks me oblig’d to vindicate my felf. I have taken Leave to 
fay', merely upon Surmifes, becaule I cannot fee any Argument your Lordlhip 
has any where brought, to lliew its Tendency to Scepticifm, beyond what your 
Lordlhip has in thele Words in this Page, viz. That it is your Lordlhip’s^re^f 
Prejudice againjl it, that it leads to Scepticifm 9 or. That your Lordjhip can find no 
IVay to attain to Certainty in it, upon my Grounds. 

1 confcis, my Lord, I think that there is a great Part of the vifible, and a 
great deal more of the yet much larger intelle(ftual World, wherein our poor 
and weak Underftandings, in this State, are not capable of Knowledg 9 and 
this, I think, a great Part of Mankind agrees w-ith me in. But whether or no 
my Way of Certainty by Ideas comes Ihort of what it Ihould, or your Lord Ih ip’s 
Way, with or without Ideas, will cany us to clearer and larger Degrees ofCer^ 
tainty ; we fhall fee, when your Lordlhip pleafes to let us know wherein your 
of Certainty confifts. Till then, I think, to avoid Scepticifm, it is better 
to have fome Way of Certainty ftho’ it will not lead us to it in every Thing) 
than no Way at all. 

The Nccelfity your Lordlhip has put upon me of vindicating my felf, muft be 
my Apology for giving your Lordlhip this fecond Trouble ; which, 1 allure my 
. felf. 
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ft If, you will not take ami(s, flnce your Lordfhip was fbmuch concern'd for my 
Vindication^ as to declare, Yojp bad no Rea/bn to be forry, that the Author oiChri- f. 56. 
fiianity not Alyfierious had yriveSf me Occafion to vindicate my lelf. I return your 
I-ovdfliipmy humble Thanks affording me this fecond Opportunity to do it 3 

and am, with the utmoft 


London, 29 ‘fiine^ 

1697- 


My LORD, 

Tour Lordjhip's moft Humble - 


And mofi Obedient Servant, 


John Locke. 


P O S T S C R I IP r. 

My LORD, 

T H O’ I liavc Co great a Precedent, as your Lordfhip has given me in the 
Letter you have lionour’d me with ; yet, I doubt, whether even your 
Lordfhip’s Example will be enough to juftify me to the World, if, in a Letter 
writ to one, I fhould put a Poftfeript in Anfwer to another Man, to whom I do 
not {'peak in my J.cttcr ; I (hall therefore only beg. That your Lordfhip will be 
pleas’d to exciifc it, if you find a fhort Anfw'cr to the Paper of another Man, 
not big enough to be publifh’d by it lelf, appear under the lame Cover with my 
Anlwcr to your I^ordfhip. The Paper it lelf came to my Hands, at the lame 
rime that your Lorddiip’s Letter did 3 and, containing Ibme Exceptions to my 
hjfay concerning Human Underfiandtug, is not wholly foreign in the Matter of it. 
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T O 

REMARKS 

UPON 

yfe concerning Human Under jianding^ See, 


E F O R E any Thing came out againft my Effay conceriuay' 
Human Underjianding the laft Year, 1 was told, That I miifl pre- 
pare my Iclf for a Storm that was coming againft it ^ it being re- 
Iblv’d by fome Men, That it was necelTary that Book of mine 
ftiould, as ’tis phras’d, be run down. I do not lay, that the Au- 
thor of thele Kemarks was one of thofe Men ; but I premife this as the Rea- 
ibn of the Anfwer I am about to give him : And tho’ T do not lay he was one 
of them, yet, in this, I think, every indifferent Reader will agree with me. 
That his Letter does not very well luit with the Charadcr he takes upon him- 
fclf, or the Defign he ptetends in writing it. 
p. 4. He pretends, the Buflnefs of his Letter is to be infornid : But if that were in 

carneft lb, I fuppole he would have done two I’hings quite otherwife than he 
has. The firft is, That he would not have thought it neceftary, for his particu- 
lar Information, that his Letter (that pretends Inquiry in the Body of it, tho’ 
it carries Kemarks in the Title) fhould have been publilh’d in Print : Whereby 
I am apt to think, that however in it he puts on the Perlbn of a Learner, yet 
he would mils his Aim, if he were not taken Notice of as a Teacher ; and 
particularly, that his Remarks Ihew’d the World great Faults in my Book. 

The other is. That he has not let his Name to his I^etter o£ Inquiries ; 
whereby 1 might, by knowing, the Perfon that inquires, the better know how to 
fuit my Anfwer to him. I cannot much blame him in another Rclped, for 
concealing his Name j for, I think, any one who appears among Chriftians, 
P. 6, & 7. may be well alham’d of his Name, when he raifes fuch a Doubt as this, 'viz. 

Whether an infinitely powerful and wile Being, be ^veracious or no ; unlels 
Fallhood be in fuch Reputation with this Gentleman, that he concludes Lying to 
be no Mark of Weaknels and Folly. Befides, this Author might, if he had 
pleas’d, have taken Notice, that in more Places than one 1 Ipeak of the Goodnefs 
of God ; another Evidence, as I take it, of his Veracity, 
p. 6. He feems concern’d to know upoti wbat Ground J will build the Divine Lazv,, 

when I purfue Morality to a Demonftration ? 

If he had not been very much in hafte, he would have leen, that his Quefti- 
OM, in that Paragraph, are a little too forward j unlels he thinks it necellary 
• I lliould 
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1 fli6ulcl write, when and updnmhbt he thinks fit. Wlien I know him better, 

I may perhaps think I owe him great Obfervance j but fb much as that, very 
few Men think due to themfelkcs. / 

I have laid indeed in my £no|^. That I thought Morality capable of De-* 
monftration, as well as Mathematicks : But I do not remember where 1 pro- 
mis’d this Gentleman to demonllrate it to him. 

He fays, If be knew upon whh Grounds I would build my Demonfiration of Mo- 
rality^ he could make a better of it. His Judgment who makes fuch 

Demands as this, and is lb much in hafte to be a Ju%, that he cannot ftay till 
what he has fuch a Mind to be fitting upon, be born ; docs not feem of that 
Conlequence, that any one fhould be in Hafte to gratify his Impatience. 

And fince he thinks the illiterate Part of Mankind ( which is the great eft') muft 4 
have a more compendious U 'ay to know their Duty., than by lon^ Dedubiions ^ he 
may do well to confider, whetha’ it were for their fakes lie publifti’d this 
Queftion, viz. IVhat is the Reafon and Ground of the Divine Law ? P 6 

Whoever fincerely acknowledges any Law to be the Law of God, cannot 
fail to acknowlcdg alfb. That it hath all that Reafon and Ground that a juft and 
wile I^aw can or ought to have j and will ealily pcifuade himfelf to forbear 
raifing ftich Qiieftions and Scruples about it. 

A Man that infinuates, a.s he does, as if I held, that the Diftinilion of Ver- P. 4. 
tue and Vice., was to be pick'd up by our Eyes., our Ears, or our Noftrils ; ftiews 
lb much Ignorance, or lb much Malice, that he deferves no other Anfwer 
but Pity. 

^bc Immortality of the Soul is another Sfhin^, he lays, he cannot clear to him- P. 8 . 
fclf, upon my Principles. It may be lb. The Right Reverend the Lord Bifliop of 
iVorcefter, in the Letter he has lately honour’d me with in Print, has undertaken 
to prove, upon my Principles, the Soul’s Immateriality ^ w'hich, I fiippole, 
this Author will not queftion to be a Proof of its Immortality : And to his Lord- 
Ihip’s Letter, I refer him for it. But if that will not Icrve his turn, I will p. 69, 

tell him a Principle of mine that will clear it to him ; and that is. The Reve- 
lation of I.ife and Immortality by Jelus Chrift, thro’ the Golpel. 

fie mentions other Doubts he has, unrclblv’d by my Principles. If my Prin- 
ciples do not reach them, the World 1 think will, I am lure I lhall be oblig’d 
to him to diredl me to fuch as will fupply that Defcdl in mine. For I never 
had the Vanity to hope to out-do all other Men. Nor did I propolc to my 
lelf, in publilhing my Ejfay, to be an Anfwerer of Qiieftions ; or expei^ that 
all Doubts Ihould go out of tlie World, as Ibon as my Book came into it. 

The World has now my Book, fuch as it is: If any one finds, that there 
be many Queftions that my Principles will not relblve, he will do the World 
more Service to lay down fuch Principles as will relblve them, than to quarrel 
with my Ignorance (which I readily acknowledge and pofllbly for that which 
cannot be done. I lhall never think the worle of mine, becaule they will not 
relblve every one’s Doubts, till I lee thole Principles, laid down by any one, 
that will j and then I will quit mine. 

If any one finds any thing in my Effay to be corrcdied, he may, when he 
pleales, write againft it and when I think fit, I will anlwer him. For I do 
not intend my Time lhall be wafted at the Plealure of eveiy one, who may 
have a mind to pick Holes in my Book, and Ihew his Skill in the Art of 
Confutation. 

To conclude : Were there nothing elle in it, I Ihould not think it fit to 
trouble my felf about the Queftions of a Man, which he himlelf docs not think 
worth the owning. 



Mr. LOCKE’* 



Mr. LOCKE'S REPLY 

TO THE 

Right Reverend the Lord Bidiop of orcefler\ 
ANSWER to his Second L ETTER : 


wherein, be/idcs other incident Matters, what liis Lordlliip 
has laid concerning Certainty by Rcafon, Certainty by 
Ideas, and Certainty of Faith 5 the Refurretition of the 
fame Body ^ the Immateriality of the Soul j the Incon- 
fiftcncy of Mr. LotKi. ’s Notions with the Articles of 
the Chriftian Faith, and their Tendency to Scepttajhi'^ is 
examin’d. 

My LO RT>, 

OUR I.ordfliip, in the Beginning of the laft Letter you ho- 
nour’d me with, ft^ms fo uneafy and difpleas’d at my having faid 
too much already in the Quellion between us, that 1 think I may 
conclude, you would be well enough pleas’d if I Ihould lay no 
more i and you would dilpenfe with me, for not keeping my Pro- 
id Letter, /». mile I made you, to anfwer the other Parts of your firft I.etter. I? this pro- 
•^7- ceeds from any Tendernels in your I.ordlhip for my Reputation, that you 

would not have me expolc my lelf by an Overflow of Words, in many places 
void of Clearnels, Coherence, and Argument, and that therefore might have 
been Ipar’d ; 1 muft acknowledg it is a Piece of great Charity, and luch 
whereitt you will have a lafting Advantage over me, fince good Planners will 
not permit me to return you the like. Or, Ihould I, in the EbtiHitioji of 
which in me your Lordlhip finds as impetuous as the Springs (f Modena mentmid 
hy Ramazzini, be in Danger to forget my lelf, and to think I had lome Right 
to return the general Complaint of Length and Intricacy without Force ; yet 
you have recurv'd your lelf from the Sulpicion of any fuch Trafh on your Side, 
P. 4. by making Coh-xebs the ealj’ Produ<^ of tbofe xbo xrite out of then- aa'iT’buu^bts, 
which it might be a Crime in me to impute to your Lordlhip. 

If this Complaint of yours be not a charitable Warnitrg to me, 1 cannot well 
gucls at the Defign of it ; for 1 would not think that in a Contro^'crl)■, which 
you, my Lord, have drag’d me into, ) ou would all'urae it as a Privilege due to 
• your 
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your fclf to be as copious as yoi| pleale, and fay what you think fit, and expe^ 

I fhould reply only fb, and mu^ch, as would juft fuit your good liking, and 
ferve to fct the Caufe right on fthaHSide which your Lordihip contends for. 

My I.ord, Ifhall always acHno|wlcdg the great Diftance that is between your 
I.,ordfliip and my ftlf, and paV that Deference that is due to your Dignity and 
Perfon : But Controverfy, thi’ it excludes not good Manners, will not be ma- 
nag’d with all that Submifliorij^hich one is ready to pay in other Cafes. Truth, 
which is inflexible, has here its I^r^eft, which muft not be given up in a Com- 
pliment. Plato^ and Ariftotle^ and other great Names, muft give way, rather 
than make us renounce Truth, or the Friendfhip we have for her. 

This poflibly your Lordfliip will allow, for it is not [pun out of my o-zvn 
^Thou^hts-y 1 have the Authority of others for it, and, I think, it was in Print 
before I was born. But you will fay, however, I am too long in my Replies. It 
is notimpoflible but it may be fb : But, with all due Relpedl to your Lordftiip’s 
Authority, (the Greatnefs whereof I fhall always readily acknowledg) 1 muft 
crave leave to fay, that in this Cafe you are by no means a proper Judg.M c are 
now, as well yourLordfhip as my fclf, before a Tribunal to w hich you have ap- 
peal’d, and before which you have brought me; ’'I'is the Publick muft be Judg, 
wlicthcr your Lordfhip has enlarg’d too for in accufing me, or 1 in defonding 
my felf. Common Juftice makes great Allowance to a Man pleading in his 
own Defence, and a little Length, (if he fhould be guilty of it) finds Excufe 
in the Compaffion of By-Standers, when they fee a Man caufelefly attack’d, 
after a new V\'ay, by a potent Adverfary ; and, under various Pretences, Oc- 
cafions fought, and Words wrefted to his Difadvantage. 

This, my Lord, you muft give me leave to think to be my Cafe, whilft this 
flrange Way your Lordfliip has brought me into this Controverfy ; your gra- 
dual Accufotions of my Book, and the difierent Caufes your I.ord/hip has af^ 
fjgn’d of them together with Quotations out of it, which 1 cannot find there, 
and other Things I have complain’d of (to fbme of which your Lordihip has 
not vouchfafed any Anfwer) fhall remain unaccounted for, as I humbly con- 
ceive they do. 

1 confefs my Anfw'ers are long, and I wifh they could have been fhorter: 

But the Difficulty I have to find out, and fet before others, your Lordfliip’s 
Meaning, that they may fee what 1 am anfwering to, and fb be able to judg 
of the Pertinency of what I fay, has unavoidably inlarg’d them. Whether this 
be wholly owing to my Dulnels, or whether a little Perplexednefs, both as to 
Grammar and Coherence, caus’d by thofe Numbers of Thoughts, whether 
of your own or others, that crowd from all Parts to be fit down when you 
write, may not be allow'’d to have fomc Share in it, I fhall not prefume to fay. 

1 am at the Mercy of your Lordfliip, and my other Readers, in the Point, and 
know not how to avoid a Fault that has no Remedy. 

Your Lordfliip foys, 1’be K'orld foon grows weary of Controverfics, efpecially Fage 4. 
sv’t 'en they are about perfonal Matters which made your Lordllnp wonder ^ that one 
who iinderjiands the World [0 welly JJjotild [pend aboaoe Fifty Pages in renewing and 
inlarging a Complaint wholly concerning himfelf. 

To wnich give me leave to fay, That if your Lordfliip had fb much confi- 
dcr’d the World, and what it is not much pleas’d with, when you publifli’d 
your Difeourfe in Vindication of the 'trinity , perhaps your Lordfliip had not fo 
pcrfbnally concern’d me in that Controverfy, as it appears now you have, and 
continue ftill to do. 

Yowv VordOMip wonders that I fpend above fifty Pages in renewing and enlarging Page 4. 
my Complaint concerning my fclf. Your Wonder, 1 humbly conceive, will not be 
fb great, when you rccoiledl, That your Anfwer to my Complaint, and the 
Sa.tisfaliion you propos’d to give me and others in that perfonal Matter, began the 
firft Letter you honour’d me with, and ended in the 47th Page of it j where 
you faid. Ton fuppofc the Rea [bn of your mentioning my Words fo often, was now no 
longer a Ridclle to me ; and fb you proceeded to other Particulars of my Vindication. 

If therefore / have [pent Fifty Pages for my Anfwer, in (hewing that what you 
offer’d in Forty-feven Pages for rny Satisfahlion, was none, but that the Riddle 
was a Riddle ftill ; the Dilproportion in the Number of Pages is not fb great as 
to be the Subject of much Wonder j efpecially to thofe w'ho confider, that in 
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what you call Pcrfoml Matter, I was Ihewi^if? t^t my I'jfdy, having in it no- 
thing contrary to the DoMne of the7rmity,'-'wasvet brought into thatBilputej 
arid that therefore I had Reafon to complain, of ^t, and of the Manner of its be- 
in® brought in: And if you had pleas’d not t^ h^c mov’d other Queflions, nor 
brought other Charges againft my Book, till th^, which was the Occalion and 
Subjedt of my firft Letter, had been clear’d ; lu' making out that the Paffages 
you had, in your Vindication of the DoHriue of^he Trinity, quoted out of my 
Book, had fomething in them againft the of the Trinity ; and fo were, 

with juft Reafon, brought by you, as they were, into that Difpute ; there had 
been no other but that Perfonal Matter, as you call it, bcrwctn us. 

In the Examination of thofc Pages meant, as you faid, for my Satisfahiion, 
and of other Parts of your Letter, 1 found (contrary to what I expeded) Matter 
of renewing and enlarging my Complaint, and this 1 took Notice of, and let down 
in my Reply, which it icems I fhoiild not have done ; The Know ledgof the IVorld 
Ihould have taught me better j and I flioitld have taken that for .Sati.sf.idlion 
which you were pleas’d to give, in whicli 1 could not find any, nor, as I be- 
lieve, any intelligent and impartial Reader : So that your Lordfliip’sCare of the 
IVcrld, that it Ihould notgrwy weary of this Contrirverfy,andi the Pault \ ou find 
of my mifimploying Fifty Pages of my Letter, reduces it lelf at laft, in lifled, 
to no more but this, 'I hat your Lordlliip Ihould have a Liberty to lay what 
you pleafe, pay me in what Coin you think fit ; my Part ftould L e, to be fa- 


# 


tibfied with it, reft content, and lay nothing. This indeed might he a Wav 
not to weary the IVorld, and to lave Fifty Pages of cleati Paper, and put fucli 
an End to the Controverfy, as your I.ordfliip would not dillike. 

I learn, from your Lordlliip, that it is the frjt Part ofllifdom, in fomeMens 
Opinions, not to begin in fuch Difputcs. What the Knowicdg of tiie \\ orld 
Cwhich is a fort of Wifdom) Ihould, in your Lordihip’s Ojiinion make a Man 
do, when one of your Lordlliip’s Charader begins with him, is very plain : He 
is not to reply, lo for as he judges his Defence and the Matter requires, but as 
your Lordlhip is pleas’d to allow j which fomcmay think no better than if one 
might not reply at all. 

After having thus rebuk’d me for having been too copious in my Reply, in 
the next Words your Lordlhip inllruds me what 1 Ihould have anfwer’d ; '1 iiat 
1 Ihould have clear d my felj by declaring to the World, that I own’d the DoHrine 
of the Trinity, as it has been receiv’d in the Cbrifti.in Church . 

This, as 1 take it, is a mere Perfonal Matter, of the fame Woof with a SpaniJij 
Saiiit-Bcnito, and, as it feems to me, defign’d to fit dole to me. What muft I 
do now, my Lord ? Muft 1 filently put on and wear this Badg of your Lord- 
lliip’s Favour, and, as one well tinderftanding the IVorld, fay not a Word of it, 
becaufc the World foon grows weary of Perfonal Matters!^ If, in Gratitude for this 
Perfonal Favour, I ought to be filent j yet I am forc’d to tell yon, that in what 
you require of me here, you pofllbly have cut out too much Work for a poor 
ordinary Layman, for whom it is too hard to know how a Dodtrine lo dilputed 
has been recciao d in the Chrijlian Cbureh, and who might have thought it enough 
to o%vn it as deliver’d in the Scriptures. Your I. ordfliip herein lays upon me 
what I cannot do, without owning to know what I am llirc I do not know : 
For how the Dodrine of the I'rinity has been always receiafd in the Chnfian 
Church, I confefsmy felf ignorant. I have not had 'l ime to examine the Hi ftory 
of it, and to read thole Controverfies that have been writ about it : And to 
own a Dodrine as receiv’d by others, when 1 do not know how thole others 
received it, is perhaps a Ihort Way to Orthodoxy, that may latisly fomc Men ; 
But he that takes this Way to give Satisfodion, in my Opinion, makes a little 
bold with Truth ; and it may be queftion’d whether fuch a Profcifion be plca- 
fi«g to that God, who requires 'Fruth in the inward Parts, however accepta- 
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. ^ your Lordlhip, in your Difeourfe in Vindication 

A , intends to give it us as it has been receiv'd in thi 

And, I think, yqur Words, viz. It is the Senfe of the Chrijliai 
defend, and no particular Opinions of your own. 
Chink lo. But if I am to own it as your 1-ordlhip has there i. 
own what I do notunderftand ; for, I confefs, j our Expofii 
the Church wholly tranfoends mj' Capacity. 
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If you require me to ow'» itWith an implicit Faith, I ftiall pay t/i^t Dck- 
reiice as foon to your Lordlliip Expofition of the Doib'ine of the Church, : 
any one’s. But if F mull: u idci’ftand and know what I o-joii, it is my Misfor- 
tune, and I cannot deny itl^ tl|at I am a.s far from owninc; what you in that 
Difeourfe deliver, as I can ^be from profelfing the moll unintelligible Thiiiy 
that ever I read, to be the ^.poClrine that I < 

Whether I make more bf^of my poor Undcrilanding in the Cafe than you 
arc willing to allow every ouojyf your Readers, I cannot tell; but Inch an 
Underftanding as God has giv'cn me, is the bell 1 have, and that whicii I mufi 
uft in the apprehending what otlicrs fay, before 1 can o-xu the Truth of it 
and for this there is no help that I know. 

I'hat which keeps me a little in Countenance, is, 'J'hat, if I miltake not, 

Men of no mean Parts, e\en Divines of the Churdi of Eiijrldjicf and thole ot 
neither the loweft Reputation nor Rank, find their Undertlandings fail them 
on this Occafion ; and Itiik not to oivn^ that they underhand not your l.ord- 
Ihip in that D/fcourj?, and particularly, that your Sixth Chapter is unintelligi- 
ble to them, as well as me j whether the I'aulc be in tlieir or my Undcrlfaiul- 
ing, the World mull be Judg. But this is only by the bye ; for this is not the 
Anfwcr 1 here intend your l.onllliip. 

Your Tordfliip tells me. That to ckd.r myf lfy I Ihould have o-juij'd to the [{’orkl 
the Dohtrine of the E'rinity^ <?s tt hits I ecu retented^ &cc. ^luj-tseer. I know not 
whether in a Dilpute managed after a new W ay, wherein one Man is argued 
againft, and another Man’s Words arc all along quoted, it may not alio be a 
good, as well as a new, Rule, for the Anfwercr to reply to what was never ob- 
je<fted, and clear hiwjelf from what was iics er laid to his Ciiargc. If this La 
not, lb, and that this new Way of Attacking, requires not this new W'ay of 
Defence, your LordHiip’s Prelcription to me here what I fliould have done, 
will, amone^ft the tuofi intcUigcut end unfartia! Readers, pafs for a flrange Rule 
in Controverfy, and fuch as the Icarncdell of them will not lie able to find 
in all Antiquity ; and therefore mull be imputed to fomething cHe than your 
l,ordfhip’s great learning. 

Did your Lordfliip in the Difeourfe of the Vindication of the ’frinity, wherein 
you firll fell upon my Book, or in your I.,ettcr (my Anlwer to which, you 
are here corrcdling) did your Lordfhip, 1 fay, any where objedl to me. That 
t did not own the Dotlrine of the ’j’rimty, as it has been rccclvd in the Cbrifliaii 
Church, &.C. ? If you did, the Objedlion was lb lecret, io hidden, fo artificiai, 
that your Words declar’d quite the contrary. In the Vindication of the Dotlrine 
of the Trinity, your Lordfliip fays, 'I'hat my Notions were borrow'd to ferre other 
Purpofes [whereby, if I undcrlland you right, you meant againft the Dodrine 
of the Trinity] than I intended them which you repeat again for my iSatis- ^ ;6 

faSfion, and infill f upon for my Vindication. -; 7 ,; ,'z. 40 - 

You having lb Iblemnly, more than once, profellcd to clear me and my In- -A"' '■ f- 
tentions from all Sulpicion of having any Part in that Controverly, as appears ‘3^’ 
farther in the Clole of your firft Letter, where all you charge on me, is the ill 
Ufe that others had made, or might make, of my Notions ^ how could I fup- 
pofe flich an Objedion made by your l.ordflup, which you declare againft, 
without accufing your Lordfhip of manifeft Prevarication ? 

If your Lordfliip had any thing upon your Mind, any Iccrct Aims, which 
you did not think fit to ownj but yet would have me d vine, and anfwcr to, as 
if 1 knew them j this, I confefs, is too much for me, who look no further into 
Mens Thoughts, than as they appear in their Books. \\ here you have given 
your Thoughts Vent in your Words, 1 have not, 1 think, pmitted to take 
Notice of them, not wholly palTmg by thofe Infinuuions, w hich have been 
dropp’d ^rom your I^ordlhip’s Pen ; which, from another, who had not pro- 
fels’d fb much perlbnal Relped, would have fliewn no exceeding good Difpofi- 
tion of Mind towards me. 

When your Lordfhip fliall go on to accule me of not believing phe DoSlrine of 
the Trinity, as receiv'd in the Chrifitan Church, or any ether Dodrine you fhall 
think fit, I fliall anftvcr as I would to an Inquifitor. For tho’ your Lordfhip 
tells me. That I need not be afraid of the Inquifition, or that you intended to charge P. 5*. 
me with llerefy in denying the Trinity j yet he that fhall gonfider your Lordfliips 
Proceeding with me from the Beginning, as far as it is hitiicrto gone, may have 
Yol. I. ' K k k 2 Rcafon 
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Rcnfon td think, that the Methods and Manaj^mef|t of that Holy Office arc not 
whollv unknown to your I.ordfliip, nor hea^c cfcapcd your great Reading. 
Your -Proa'uiings witli me, liave had thelc Steos \ 

1. Several Pa .an:c.s of my Effiiy of Iluman Ume^andim^^ and fjme of th'^m 
relating barely to the Being of a God, and other \ Matters wholly remote from 
any Queftion about the Trinity, were brtnight irjto the Vtndic.^C'oa of the Do- 
tinne (f the trinity ^ and there argu’d againlt as a^itaining the lirrors of ‘Ihofc 
and I'bcm ■, which T^bofe and 1’bem^ are nortllown to this Day. 

2. In vour Ia)rdlhip’.s Anhver to my firll Better, when what was given as 
the great Rcalbn why my Effty was brought into that Controverfy, r. iz. Bc- 
raiilc in it Certainty was founded upon clear and dijUnCi Ideas ; was found to fail, 
and was only a Suppofition of your own ; other Accufations were fought out 

Anf M I. f>. againll it, in relation to the Dodrine of the Trinity : viz. '1 hat it miyjjt he of 
danyxrous L'onfcqueruCy to that Dodrine, to introduce the ucw lerm oj Ideas., 
and to place Certainty in the Perception (f the ^■lycyeemcnt or Difayreev.ent oj our 
Ideas. V/hat are become of thefe Charges, we fhcll Ice in the Progrcls of this 
T.cttcr, when we come to confider what your Lordfhip has repl) ’d to my An- 
liver upon thele Points. 

3. 'i'hefe Accufations not having, it feems, Weight enough to effed wliat 
you intended, my Book has been rumag’d again to find new, and more impor- 

Aiuw. rt. tant b'ault.i in it ; and now, at laft, at the third Effort, lay Notions of Ideas 
i.'e p.-iji''. are found nironfijient with the Articles of the Chrtjihin Faith. This, indad, car- 
ries fome Sound in it, and may be thought worthy the Name and fains of lb 
great a Man, and zealous a Father of the Church, as your Lordihip. 

That I miv not be too i old in aflirming a Thing I was not privy to, give me 
leave, my Lord, to tell your Lordfhip uTiy I prelum; my Book has, upon this 
Occalion, been look’d over again, to lee what could be found in it capable to 
bear a deeper Acculation, that might look like Ibmething in a Title-Page. Your 
Lordfliip, by your Station in the Church, and the Zeal yon have lliewn in de- 
fending its Articles, could not be I'uppos’d, when you firft brought my Book 
Into this Controverfy, to have omitted thelc great Enormities that it now 
Hands accus’d of, and to have cited it for fmallcr Miftakes, Ibme whereof were 
not found, but only imagin’d to be, in it , if you had then known thele great 
Faults, which you now charge it with, to have been in it. If your I-ordlhip 
had been appriz’d of its being guilty of fuch dangerous Errors, you would not 
certainly have pafs’d them by : and therefore, 1 think, one may realbnably 
conclude. That my EjJ'ay was new look’d into on purpole. 

Your Lordihip lays, 'That what you have done herein., you thought it your Duty 
to dn, not with rcjpeCi to yourfclf, but to J'onic of the Myjieries of our Faith, which 
you do not charge me with (ppojing, but by laying fuch Foundations as do tend to the 
Overthrow of them. It cannot L c doubted but your Duty would have made you, 
at the firft, warn rhe \\'orlcl, that my Notions were iuconfijicnt with the yirttcles 
if the Chrijiian Faith, if your Lordihip had then known it : Though the ex- 
ceflive Rclpcdl and Tendernels you exprels towards me perlbnally,"in the im- 
mediately preceding Word.s, would be enough utterly to confound me, were I 
not a little acquainted with your Lordlhip’s Civilities in this kind. Ibr you 
I' tell me. That thefe I bings laid together, made your Lordjhip think it neceffary to 

do that which you Wit^ unw'illing to do, till I had driven you to it j which was, to 
f.'cw the Kcajhns yon had why you look'd on my Notion of Ideas, and of Certainty 
by them, as lucoufijieut with itj'clf, and with fome important Articles of the Cbri- 
Jiian Faith. 

What muft 1 think now, my Lord, of thefe Words? Muft f take them as a 
mere Compliment, which is never to be interpreted rigoroufly, according to 
the precife Meaning of the Words ? Or muft I believe that your Unwillnmiefs 
to do fo hard a Thing to me, reftrain’d your Duty, and you could not prevail 
on yourfelf (how-much-lb-ever the Myjiertes of Faith were in danger to Lc 
overthrown) to get out thelc harfh Words, viz. That my Notions were incon- 
(iftent with the Articles of the Cbrifiian Faith, till your third Onlet, after I had 
forc’d ) ou to your Duty by two Replies of mine ? 

It will not become me, my Lord, to make myfelf a Compliment from your 
Words, which you did not intend me in them : But, on the other Side, I would 
rfbt willingly ncgledt to acknowledg any Civility from your Lordihip in the full 

Extent 
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Extent of it. The Biifincfs 'is a'-Iittle nice, becaufe what is containe<f in thofc P- 177 - 
two PafTages, cannot, by a lefs skilful Hand than yours, be well put together, 
tho’ they immediately follow one another. This, I am fure, falls out very un- 
toward ly, that your Torddiip mould dri've me (who had much rather have 
been otherwil'e employ ’d) to drizc your I^ordlhip to do that which you were 
to do. 'i’he World lees how much 1 was driven : for what Cenlurcs, 
what Imputations mufl ray Br ok have lain under, if I had not clear’d it from 
thole Acculations your Lordfhip’ ftfought againft it, when I am charged now 
with Ih-afions^ for not clearing myfellf from an Accufation which you never 
brought againft me > But if it be an Evafion^ not to anfwer to an Objedtion 
that has not been made, w'hat is it, I bcleech you, my Lord, to make no Re- 
ply to Objetftions that have been made ? Of which I promlfe to give your 
I.ordihip a Lift, whenever you ftiall pleale to call for it. 

I forbear it now, for fear that, if I Ihould lay all that I might upon this new 
Accufation, it would be more than would fuit with your Lordlhip’s Liking ; and 
you Ihould complain again, that you have opend a P‘fjfagc which brings to your 
Mind Ramazzini, and his Springs of Modena. But your Lordlhip need not be 
afraid of being overztheliu d laith the Ebullition of my 1 ’hotghts., nor much trou- 
ble yourfclf to find a IVay to give check to it : Mere Ebullition of ^Thoughts never 
oversi'helms or fink.s any one but the Author himfelfi but if it carries Truth 
with it, that, I confefs, has I'orcc, and it may be troublefbme to thofe that 
ft and in its Way. 

Your J-orddiip lays. Ton fee hoiu dangerous it is to give Occafion to one of fuch P- 
a fruitful Invent ion as I am ^ to sssritc. 

1 am oblig’d to your Lordfliip, that, 5*011 think my Invention worth con- 
cerning youriclf about, though it be lb unlucky as to have your Lordlhip and 
me always differ about the mcafure of its Ih-tility. In 5mur firll Anfwer, you P- 
thought I too much extended the Fertility of my Invention^ and alcnb’d 
to it wh.at it had no Title to j and here, I think, you make the Fertility of my 
Invention greater than it is. For in what I have anlwered to your Lordffiip, 
there Icems to me no need at all of a Fertile Invention. ’Tis true, it has been 
hard for me to find out whom 5 011 writ againft, or what you meant in many 
Places : As loon as that was found, the Anfwer lay always lb obvious, and lb 
caly, that there needed no t.abour of Invention to difeover what one fhould 
reply. I'hc Things themlelves (where there were any) ftripp’d of the Orna- 
ments of fcholaftick Language, and the lels obvious Ways of learned Writings, 
feem’d to me to carry their Anfwcrs vilibly with them This, permit me, my 
I^ord, to la)*, that however fertile my Invention is, it has not, in all this Con- 
troverf)', produc’d one Fibfion or wrong Quotation. 

But before 1 leave the Anfwer 5’ou didlate, permit me to obferve, that I am 
{b unfortunate to be blamed for owning what I was not accas’d to difbwn ; and An ', i. />. S. 
here fjr not ownitg what I was never charged to difbwn. The like Misfortune 
have IT)}^ poor Writings : They offend your Lordlhip in fbme Places, becaule 
they are Nca: ; and in others, becaule they are not New. 

Your next Words, which arc a new Charge, I lhall pals over till I come to 
your Proof of them, and proceed to the next Paragraph. Your I.ordfhip tells 
me. Ton Jballwavc all itmieceffary Repetitious, and come immediately to the Mat~ p. y, 

Ur of my Complaint, as it is renew’d in my Second Letter. 

What your I.ordfhip means by unneceffary Repetitions here, leems to be of a 
Piece with your blaming me in the foregoing Page, for having laid too much 
in my own Defence ; and this, taken all together, confirms my Opinion, That 
in your 'I'houghts it would have been better I fhould have rcply’d nothing at 
all. For you having let down here near twenty Lines as a neceffay Repetition 
out of your former Letter, your Lordfhip omits my Anfwer to them as wholly 
unneceffary to be feen ; and confequently you mult think was at firft unnecejfary 
to have been laid. For when the fame Words are neceffary to be repeated 
again, if the lame Reply which was made to them be not thought fit to be re- 
peated too, it is plainly judg’d to be nothing to the purpofe, and Ihould have 
been fpared at firft. 

’Tis true, your Lordlhip has fet down Ibme few Exprelfions taken out of 
feveral Parts of my Reply ; but in what manner, the Reader cannot clearly Ice^ 

Without going back to the Original of this Matter. He muft therefore pardon 

me 
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TOC the ^"rouble of a Dedudion, which cani»t be avoided where Concrovcifv 
is manag’d at this Rate j which ncceflitates, and lb excufes the Length of the 
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My Book was brought into the Trinitarian Controverfy by thefc Steps. 
Your Lordihip fay, s, That, 

1. ^/be Unitaritins hai-e ih>t explained the Nature and Bounds of Reafoit. 

2. I^he Aitbor of Chriflianity not MyfterioU|ji, to make amends for this, has 
oferd an Account lifReafon. 

3. Ills Doflriiie concerning Rcalbn, fuppojes that use muft lave clear and di~ 
jlinti Ideas of ‘whatever we pretend to any Certainty rf in our Mind. 

4. Your Lordihip calls this a ne'w Way of Rcajhiiinj'. 

5. This Gentleman of this new Way of Rcafoning, in his firft Cliaptcr, fay» 
fomething which has a Conformity with Ibme of the Notions in my Book. But 
it is to be obferved, he I'peaks them as his own Thoughts, and not upon my 
Authority, nor with taking any Notice ol me. 

6. By Virtue of this, he is prclently entitled to I know not how much of my 
Book ; and divers Pallages of my Nfay are quoted, and attributed to him under 
the Title of SV'C Gentlemen of the new tidy of Keafoning (for he is, by this time, 
turn’d into a 'I'roop) and certain unknown (if they are not all contain’d in this 
one Author’s Doublet) Hey and Hefe are made by your Lordihip to lay 
about them Ihrewdly for feveral Pages together in your Lordihip’s Vindication 
of the Ihtlrine oj the Hnity, &.c. with Palfages taken out of my Book, which 
your Lordihip was at the Pains to quote as Theirs^ i. e. certain unknown Anti- 
'I'rinitarians. 


Of this ) our I.ordlhip’s Way,* llrange and new to me, of dealing with my 
Lett p. 49. Book, 1 took Notice. 

1’. t. To which, )'our Lordihip tells me here, you reply ’d in thefc following 

Words, which your I.ordlhip has fct dov/n as no umieceffary Repetition. Your 
Words arc : It was becaufe the Perfon who oppos’d the Myfteries of Chrifiiamty 
went upon my Grounds^ and made Life of my Words ; altlio’ your Lordihip de- 
clar’d withal, Hat they were ufed to other Piirpofcs than I intended them : And 
your Lordihip confcls’d, that the Reafon why you quoted my Words fo much., was^ 
Iccaiifc your Lordfhip found my Notions as to Certainly by Ideas, was tic main 
Foundation on which the Author of Chriftianity not Myfttrious went j and that 
he had nothing that look’d like Reafon, if that Principle were removed, which made 
your Lordfljip fo much endeavour to Jljew, that it would not hold ■, and fo you fup- 
pns’d the Reafon why your Lordfhip jo often mention d my U ords, was no longer a 
P 6- Riddle to me. And to this Repetition your Lordfhip fubjoins, That 

thefc Pajfagcs in my Second Letter, but with thefc VVords annex’d, “ That all 
“ this fcems to me to do nothing to the clearing of this Matter.” 

Anfwcr. I lay fo indeed in the Place quoted by your Lordihip, and if I had 
faid no more, your Lordfhip had done me Juftice in fc'tting down barely thefc 
M'ords as my Rcpl)’, which being let down when your Lordihip was in the 
Way of repeating j our ow'n WTirds with no fparing Hand, as we Iball fee by- 
and-by, thefc few of mine fct down thus, without the Icaft Intimation that I 
had laid any thing more, cannot but leave the Reader under an Opinion, that 
this wa.s my whole Reply. 

{fvt. 2. p. But if } our Lordfhip will pleafc to turn to that Place of my Second Letter 
4S, See. out of which you take thefc Words, I prefume you will find that I not only 
liiid, but prov’d, “ That what you had laid in the Words above repeated, to 
“ clear the Riddle in your Lordlhip’s W'ay of writing, did nothing towards it. ” 

That which was the Riddle to me, was, That your Lordfliip writ againfc 
others, and yet quoted only my Words ; and that you pinn’d my Words 
which you argued againft, upon a certain Sort of Hefe and Hsm that no- 
where appear’d, or were to be found ; and by this Way brought my Book into 
the Coniroverly. 

T 0 this your Lordihip fays, Tou told me, it was becaufe the Perfon who oppos'd 
the Myfteries of Cbrifiianity, went upon my Grounds, and made ufe of my Words. 

An fleer. He that will be at the Pains to compare this, which you call a Piepe.. 
tition here, with the Place you quote for it, viz. Anfw. 1. p. 46. will, I humbly 
^conceive, find it a new Sort 01 Repetition ; unlefc the fettingdo^vn of Words 

and 
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and Expreflions not to be found, ^n it, be the Repetition of any Paflage. But 
for a Repetttion, let us take it of what your Lordfhip had laid beforfi. 

The Realbn, and the only Realbn, there given why you quoted my Words af- Anfw. i. 
ter the Manner you did^v/As^Bccetufe you found my Notions^as toCertaintyhy Ideas, 4 “- 
•was the mam Foundation which tho Author of Chriftianity not Myfterious went 
upon. Thelc are the Words in your Lordlhip’s firft Letter, and this the only 
Realbn there given, tho’ it hath grown a little by Repetition. And to this my 
Reply was, That I thought your Lordlhip had found, that that which the Au- Lett. z.p. 49, 
“ thor of Cbrijliantty not Myfterious went upon, and for which he was made one 
“ of the Gentlemen of the new IVay of Reafoning, oppofite to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, was, that he made or fuppos’d clear and diftinfd Ideas neceffary 
to Certainty : But that was not my Notion as to Certainty by Ideas, ^c. ” W hich 
Reply, my Lord, did not barely fay, but Ihew’d the Rcafon why I laid, I’hat 
what your Lordlhip had offer’d as the Realbn of your Manner of proceeding, 
did nothing towards the clearing ofit^ unJels it could clear the Matter, to fay 
you join’d me with the A uthor of Chriftianity not Myfterious, who goes upon a 
different Notion of Certainty from mine, becaule he goes upon the lame with 
me. For he (as your Lordlhip liippolcs) making Certainty to confift in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of clear and diftinft Ideas ; and J, 
on the contrary, making it confift in the Perception of the Agreement or Dila- 
greement of iuch Ideas as we have, whether they be perfeiftly, in all their 
Parts, clear and diftinbl or no ; it is impoffible he Ihould go upon my Grounds, 
whilft they are lb difftrent, or that his going upon my Grounds Ihould be the 
Realbn or your Lordlliip’s joining me with him. And now I leave your Lord- 
lhip to jndg, how you had clear'd this Matter ; and whether what I had an- 
fwered, did not prove, that what you laid, did nothing towards the clearing 
of it. 

This one thing, methinks, your I.ordlhip has made very clear. That you 
thought it neceffary to find Ibme Way to bring in my Book, where you were 
arguing againft that Author, that he might be the Pcrlbn, and mine the Words, 
you would argue againft together: But ’tis as clear that the particular Matter 
which your Lordffiip made ule of to this Purpolc, happen’d to be fomewhat 
unluckily chofen; For your I.ordfhip having accus’d him of ftippo/ing clear and Vind.f. z%z- 
dijhnft ideas neceffary to Certainty, which you declar’d to be the Opinion you op- *• 

pos’d, and for that Opinion having made him a Gentleman of the new IVay of^' 
Reaji>ninv[, your Lordffiip imagin’d that was the Notion of Certainty I went 
on : But it falling out otherwile, and I denying it to be mine, the imaginary 
'fie between that Author and me was unexpedUdly diffiilv’d ; and there was no 
Appearance of Realbn for bringing Paffages out of my Book, and arguing 
againft them, as your I.ordffiip did, as if they were that Authors. 

To juftify this (fince my Notion of Certainty could not be brought to agree 
with what he w^as charg’d with, as oppofite to the Doilrine of the 'trinity') he, 
at any Rate, mull be brought to agree with me, and to go upon my Notion of 
Certainly. Pardon me, my Lord, that I lay at any Rate; The Realbn I have to 
think ib is this: Eitlier thsit Author does make clear and ddWndildeas nccelTary 
to Certainty, and fo does not go upon my Notion of Certainty ; and then your 
aflTigning his going upon my Notion of Certainty, as the Realbn for your join- 
ing us as you did, fliew'S no more but a Willingnefs in your Lordffiip to have 
us join’d : Or he does not lay all Certainty only in clear and diftindi Ideas, and lb 
poilibly, for ought I know', may go upon my Notion of Certainty : But then, my 
I-ord, the Realbn of your firll bringing him and me into this Dilpute, will ap- 
pear to have been none. All your arguing againft the Gentleman 0} tins new If 'ay 
vf Rcafontng, will be found to be againft No-body, fmee there is No-body to 
be found that lays all Foundation of Certainty only in clear and dtftindl Ideas j No- 
body to be found, that holds the Opinion that your Lordlhip oppofes. 

Having tlius given you an Account of fome Part of my Reply, (to what 
your Lordffiip really anfwer’d in that 46th Page of your firft Letter) to Ihew p^gc ^ 
that my Reply contain’d Ibmcthing more than thele Words here let down by ” 
your Lordlhip, •viz. “ That all this feems to me to do nothing to the clearing 
‘‘ this Matter ; ” I come now to thole Parts of your Repetition, as your I^ord- 
Ihip is pleas’d to call it, wherein there is nothing repeated. 


Yoih 
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P*Bc f. YouAi ord/hip fays, ^batycu told me the I^eafbn why I was brought into the 

Controvch'y after the Manner I had complain’d of, tccfs, Lecaiife the Perjln 'ivho 
oppos'd the Myftcrtes of Chrtftiantty^ ‘went upon n/y Grounds ; and for this you 
quote the 46th Page of your firft Letter. But having turn’d to that Place, and 
finding there theft Words, 7 hat you found my Notions as to Certainty by Ideas 
was the main Foundation which that Author went upon •, which arc far from being 
repeated in the Words ftt down here, xswic^'i Grounds in general be the lame 
with Notions as to Certainty by Ideas ; I beg lea\'e to confider what ) ou here 
fay as new to me, and not repeated. 

Your I..ordfhip lays, that you brought me into the Controverly as yon did, 
Iccaufe that Author went upon my Grounds. ’Tis pofTble he did, or did lUjt , 
but it cannot appear that he did go upon my Grounds.^ till thole Grounds are 
aflign’d, and the Places both out^ of liim and me produc’d to flu \v, that we 
agree in the fame Grounds, and go both upon them j when this is done, there 
will be Room to confider whctlier it be fo or no. 

In the mean Time, you have brought me into the Controverfy, for his go- 
ing upon this particular Ground, fnppos’d to be mine, itbat clear and diptnti 
Ideas are ncccjdry to Certainty. It can do nothing towards the clearing this, to 

Page 6- fay in general, as your I^ordftiip does, ^hat he went upon my Gmiinds ; bc- 
caufc tho’ he fhould agree with me in feveral other Things, but differ from me 
in this one Notion of Certainty, there could be no Rcalbn for your dealing with 
me as you have done : That Notion of Certainty being your very Exception 
againft his Account ofKeafon, and the Iblc Occafion you took of luingiiig in 
Pafliages out of my Book, and the very J’oundation of arguing againff; them. 

Page 6. Your Lordfliip farther fays here, in this Repetition, which you did nor fry 

before in the Place reftrr’d to as repeated, ’That he made uj ’e of my U ords. I 
think he did of Words fbmething like mine. But, as 1 humbly conceive alfb, 
he made ufe of them, as his own, and not as my U ords j for I do not remember 
that he quotes me for them. This 1 am fiire. That in tlic VVoi'ds quoted out 
of him, by your Lordfliip, upon which my Book is brouglit in, there is not 
one Syllable of Certainty by Ideas. 

No doubt whatever he or I, or any one have fiid, if your Lordfldp ililap- 
proves of it, you have a Riglit to queftion him that laid it : But Ido not 
I'ec how this gives your Lordfliip any Right to entitle any Body to what lie 
does not fay, whoever clfe fays it. 

'J’he Author of Chrifiiauity not Myfterions, fi) s in his Book Ibmcthing fuita- 
blc to what 1 had faid In mine ; borrow’d or not borrow’d from mine, I Lave 
your Lordfliip to determine for him : But I do not fee w'hat Ground that gives 
your Lordfliip to concern me in the Controverly you have with iiim, for 
Things 1 fay which he does not, and wliich I lay to a different Purpole from 
his. Let that Author and 1 agree in this one Notion of Certainty as much as 
you pleaft, what Rcafon, I befecch your Lordfliip, could this be, to quote 
my Words as his, who never us’d them ; and to Purpofts, as you fiy more tiian 
once, to which I never intended them ? This was that which I complain’d was 
a Riddle to me : And fince your Lordfliip can give no other Realbn for it, 
than thoft we have hitherto feen, I think it fufficiently unriddled, and you are 
in the right when you lay, you think it is no longer a Kiddle to me. 

I cafily grant my little Reading may not have inftru<5led me, what has been, 
or what may be, done in the ftveral Ways of writing and managing of Con- 
troverfy, which, like War, always produces new Stratagems : Only I beg my 
Ignorance may be my Apology, for faying, that this appears a new Way of 
writing to me, and this is the firft time I ever met with it. 

VinJ. f. z;4. But let the ten Lines which your Lordfliip has let down out of him be, if you 
pleaft, fuppos’d to bepreciftly my Words,and that he quoted my Book for them j 
I do not fee how even this, entitles him to any more of niy Book than he has 
quoted ; or how any Words of mine, in other Parts of my Book, can be aftrib’d 
to him, or argued againft as his, or rather, as I know not whole ; which was 
the Thing I complain’d of j ioxt\\c 1'hefe and They, thole Palfagcs of my Book 
were aftrib’d to, could not be that Author, for he us’d them not ; nor the 
Author of the FJfay of Human Underftandiiig, for he was not argued againft, 
but was difcharg’d from the Controverly under Debate : So that neither he 
* ■ nor 
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nor 1 bciiiir, the They and 7 hjc, that lo often occur, and i deferv'd fo much 
I'aiiis from your I .ordfhip j I could not hut complain of this, incompre- 

hcniiblc Way of L.rinp,ing my Bonk into .that Controverfj-. ^ 

nothcr I'art of yo. r i .ordfnip’.s which, I luimbly’ conceive, is no P. 6 

RcpCi'.tion, Icc iufe tliis alfo 1 find not in titan Pafllige quoted for it, is this, 

'I hat yoi r Lorodl.ip cf.njtj.hd tbii! the Rcdjn'a xeby you quoted my Words lb much. 

bly i-oial, I do not rcmcnil er any need your J.ordflnp had to give aRcd/ou 
zchy you 'jinted it; flordt Jo w/.'i'/-, bccaulc i do not remember that I made that 
tlic Matter of iri) Complaint.. 'J hat which I complain'd of, w'as not the 
(>ua!u';C}' ''ll what vva.s quoted our oi my Book, but the Manner of quoting it, 

'T/C. I hat I was ib ewery-wher : join’d with others, under the comprchcn-Lctr z.p tq. 
“■ five ^\'orll.s Tier and Ththi^ tho’ m)' Book alone were every where quoted, 

“■ tliat the \\ (Md would be apt to think, 1 was the Ferlbn who argu’d againlt 
‘‘ the i rinity.” And again, “ 'i hat which 1 complain’d of was, That 1 w'asibld. />. ri. 
made One i)f the Cciitleuau of the new tl'ay oj Kca'ouingj without being 
gu Ity of w hat made them lo, and was lb brought into a Chapter wherein 
“ f thought my ielf not concern’d ^ which was manag’d lb, that my Book 
“ was all along quoted, and others argu’d againft ; others were entituled to 
wlu'.t 1 faid, and f to what others laid, without knowing why or how.” 

Na\ , I told your J.ordfltip in that cry Reply, I'hat if your Lordfliip had Lett. 2. 

“ di redly quelboa’d any of my Opinions, L lliould not have complain’d. ” 

T hus your I .ordfliip lees my Complaint was not of the I.argenefs, but of the 
Mciniier of your Quotations. But of that, in all thele many Pages imploy’d 
by your 1, ordfhip for my dutifudicn^ von, as 1 remember, have not been 
pjc.is’d to oHer any Rcalbn, nor can I hitherto find it any way clear i: When 
1 do, 1 fhall readily acknowledg }Our great Maftery in this, as in all other 
\Vaas of Writing. 

f have, in the fiiregoing Pages, for tlic clearing this ATattcr, been oblig’d to 
take notice of and Tbofe^ as diredtly fignifying No-body. Whether your 
T.ordlhip will excuit me for fo doing, I know not, fince I perceive fuch flight 
"W'ords as Tbcm awX TboJ'cy are not to be minded in your Lordfhip’s Writings : 

Your I.ordihip has a Privilege to i.ie Inch trifling Particles^ without caking 
any great Care what or whom they refer to. 

'{ o flicw the Reader that 1 do not talk without-book in the Cale, I lhall fet 
down s’our I.ordfliip’.s ow'ii \\ ords: II bat a bard Fate doth that Man he under, P. 50. 
that f:/Is in tbc J lands of a j'evere Critick ! Us initji Lave a Care of bis But, 
and i'or, and I'hem, and Ft. For the Ic^ft Amhtgnity tn any of thefc, will fill up 
Payees tn an yhijwcr, and make a Book look coufiderabls for the Bulk of it. And 
what miitl a Man do, who ts to aufwer all fiicb Objediions about the L'j'e of Parti- 
de.s ? I humbly conceive ’tis not w'ithout Realbn, that your Lordfhip here 
rl.aims an Jkxcmption from having a Care of your Bjit, and your For, and your 
'fibcia, and other Particle-t : The Sequel of your Letter will Ihew, 7'hat ’tis a 
Privilege )Our I.ordfliip makes great ulc of, and therefore have Realbn to be 
tender of it, and to ery out againfl: thole unmannerly C»v?/r/fej:, who qucltion 
it. Upon this Confidcrarion, 1 cannot but look on it as a Misfortune to me, 
tiiat it fhould fall in my way to difplealc your I-ordflup, by difturbing you in 
the quiet, and perhaps ancient Pofleffion of lb convenient a Privilege. But 
how' great locvcr the Advantages of it may be to a Writer, 1, upon Experi- 
ence, find it very troublefim and perplexing to a Reader, who is concern’d 
to undcrlland what is written, that he may anfwer to it. But to return to the 
Place we were upon : 

Your T.ordlhip goes on and ftys. Whether tt doth or no, i. c. Whether what P. 6, 
your Lordfhip had laid doth clear this Matter or no, you are content to leasve 
tt lo any indifferent Reader j and there it mufi rejl at lajl, altho’ I fijould write 
Volumes about it. 

Upon the reading of thele lad Words of your Lordlhip’s, I thought you 
had quite done with this Perjonal Matter, lb apt, as you fay, to weary the 
World. But whether it be, that your Lordlhip is not much latisfy’d in the 
handling of it, or in the letting it alone j whether your Lordlhip meant by 
thele lali Words, that what I write about it is Volumes, i. e. too much, as your 
I.,owifhIp has told me in the firlb Page but what your Lordfhip lays about 
Vol. I. L 1 1 it. 
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it is but ncceflaiY : Whether thefc, or any other, be the Caufc of it, Perfon.it 
M.ittcr as <t.J^cms, is very impc)rtunatc and trouldcfom to your I.ord(hip, 
ns it is to the World. You turn it p;t>ing in the End of one Paragraph, and 
'vcrf'nal Matter thrufts it 11 If in again in" the Beginning of the next, whctiicr 
of It felf, without your J^ordlhip’s Notice or Confent, I examine not: But 
dins Hands the immediate following Words, wherein your I.ordrtiip asks me, 
Jlut for •what Ccufe do / Lontnnie j'o mifatisficd ? To which you make me give 
this Anfwer, ^hat “■ the Caule why I continue lb unlaiisfied, is, That the 
“ Author mention’d went upon this Ground, 'I’hat clear and dillindl Ideas 
are nccelfary to Certainty, but that is not my Notion as to Certainty by 
“ Ideas; which is. That Certainty confifts in tire Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difigrcement of Ideas, fuch as we have, whether they be, in all 
“ their Parts, perfectly clear and dillind or no ; and that 1 have no Notions 
of Certainty more than this one.” 

'1 hefc Words, which \our J.ordfliip has fet down for mine, I have printed 
in a dillindl Charader, that the Reader may take particular Notice of them ; 
not that there is any thing very remarkable in this Paflage it lelf, but becaufe 
it makes the Bufinels of the Eourfeore following Pages, For the three [enteral 
.■hifxer.s that your I.ordfhip fays you have to tt, and that which you 

(all your Defence of them, roach, as I take it, to the 87th Page. But another 
particular Rcalbn why this Anfwer, which your Lordlhip has made for me to 
a (^uellion of your own putting, is diftinguilh’d by a particular Character, is, 
to five frequent Repetitions of it ; that the Reader, by having recourfe to it, 
may lee whether thole 'Filings, which your I.ordnup lays of it, be lb or no, 
itncl judg whether I am in the Wrong, when I alfure him, that I cannot find 
them to be as you lay. 

Only belbrc 1 come to what your I.ordfhip pofitively lays of this which 
you call my Aufvocy\ I crave leave to obferve, that it llippoles I continue un- 
fatisfyd : To which I reply. That I no w’herc lay that 1 continue unfatt.fy’d. 
I may fay, that what is ofer’d for Satisfaftion, gives none to me or any 
Body elle ; and yet I, as well as other People, may be latisfy’d concerning 
the Matter. 

I come now to what your Lordlhip lays pofitively of it. 

1. Youfiy, that I tell you., ^bat the Caufe why I continu’d unlatisfy’d, 
is. That the Author mention’d went upon this Ground ; 'That clear and 

“ diftindt Ideas arc neccflhry to Certainty ; but that is not my Notion of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas, Sc.” 

To which 1 crav'e leave to reply, That neither in the 50th Page of my 
fccond Letter, which your Lordfliip quotes for it, nor any where clle, did I 
tell your I -ordlhip any fuch thing. Neither could I affign, 7 ^ hat Author s going 
upon tb.it Ground., there mention’d, as any Caule of Dilfitisfai^iion to me ; b<> 
caule I know not that he iieent upon thn Ground., T’hat clear and diftinfi Ideas are 
ncceffary to Certainty : For 1 have met with nothing produc’d by your Lord- 
fliip out of him, to prove that he did lb. And if it be true, that he, goes upon 
Grounds of Certainty, that are not mine, I know no Body that ought to be 
diffatisjy d with it but your Lordlhip, who have taken lb much Pains to make 
his Grounds mine, and my Grounds his, and to entitle us both to what each 
has fet apart. 

2. Your Lordfliip fays, 7 “!] IS is no more than vchat I had [aid before in my 
former Letter. Anfjj. For this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as I think 
}ou writ) &7th Page quoted for it by your Lordlhip ; where any one mull 
have very good Eyes, to find all that is fet down here in this Anfjoer (as you 
a little lower call it) which you have been pleas’d to put into my Mouth : For 
neither in the one nor the other of thole Pages, is there any liich Anfjoer of 
mine. Indeed in the 87th Page there are thele Words ; That Certainty, 

m my Opinion, lies in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of 
Ideas, Jiich as they are, and not always in having perfe«5tly clear and diftindl 
Lie. IS I But thefe Words there, are not given as an Anfw’er to this Queftion, 
If by do I continue fo unfatisfyd ? And the remarkable Anlw'er above let down, 
is, as I take it, more than thele Words, as much more in Proporciem as your 
Lordfliip s whole Letter is more than the Half of it. 


3. Your 
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3. Your Lordfliip fays of the remarkable Anfwer above f^ down, that 

took, particular Notice of it. v ^ 

To which I crave leave to Reply, That your Lordfhip no where before took 
notice of this AiiJ wer, as you call it, for it was no where before extant, tho* it 
be true fome Part of the Words of it were. But feme part of the Words of 
this^ Anf-jccr (wliich, too, were never given as an Anfwer to the Queftion priJ- 
pos’d) can never be this Anfwer it lelf. 

4. Your I.ordfhip farther lays, that you gave three fever al Anfwersto it. 

To which I muft crave leave further to Reply, 'I'hat never an one of the 
three Anfwers, which you here lay you gave to this my Anfwer.^ were given to 
this Anjwcr ; which, in the Words above fet down, you made me give to your 
Queftion, why / cvntmud fo unfatisfyd ? 

'J'o juftify this my Reply, there needs no more but to let down thefe your 
Lordfhip’s three ^M/arrj,and to turn to the Places where you fay you gave them. 

'J’he firft of your three Anlwers is this, ^hat thofe who offer at clear and di- P- 7' 
Jimil Ideas, hiu much jairer/or Certainty than I do (^according to this Anfwer) and 
fpeak more agreeably to my Original Grounds of Certainty. The Place you quote 
for this, is, Anfw. i. p. 8o. but in that Place it is not given as an Anfwer to 
my laying, 'I'hat “ the Caule why I continue unlatisfy’d is. That the Au- 
“ thor mention’d, went upon this Ground, that clear and diftin<ft Ideas are ne- 
“ ceflary to Certainty, but,”£^c. And if it be given for Anfwer to it here, 
it feems a very ftrangc one : For I am fuppofed to fay. That “ the Caufe why 
“ I contijiue unfatisfy’d, is, that the Author mention’d went upon a Ground 
“ different from mine,” and to latisfy me, I am told, his Way is better than 
mine ; which cannot be thought an Anfwer very likely to latisfy me. 

Your fecond Anfwer, which you lay you gave to that remarkable Pallage 
above let down, is this ■, I’hat it is very poffiblc the Author of Chriftianity not P. if- 
Myllcnou.s might hujtake or mifapply my Notions ; hut there is too much Keafon 
to believe he thought them the fame., and we have no Reafon to be forry, that be 
hath gi ven me this Oceafenfor the explaining my Meaning., and for the Vindication 

tny jelf ni the Mat ten J apprehend he had chared me with : And for this you 
quote your firlt I.ettcr, p. 36. But neither arc thele Words, in that Place, an 
Anlwer to my Sa)'ing, 'l liat the Caule why I continu’d dillatisfy’d, is. That 
“ that Author went upon this Ground, that clear and diftindb Ideas are necefla- 
“ ry to C'TCaint) , bur, GV. 

Your third Anlwer, which you lay you gave to that Pallage above fet down, 
iii,^hat my cwnG rounds of Certainty tend to Seepticifm-, and that in an Age wherein p, 20 
the Myfter’eK of Fatih arc too much expos'd hy the Promoters of Sceptteijm and In~ 
fidelity. It IS a 7 “ hug of dangerous Confequence to ft art fucb new Methods of Cer- 
tainty, as arc apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before : For this you 
refer the Reader to your firft Letter. But I muft crave leave allb to obferve, that p, j6 

thele Words arc not all to be found in that Place, and thole of them which 
arc there, arc b)^ no means an Anfwer to my faying, “ That the Caule why 
“ I continue unlatisficd, is, Sc. 

What the Words which your Lordfhip has here let down as your three An- 
fivers, are brought in for in thole three Places quoted by your Lordfhip, any 
one that will confult them may fee j it would hold me too long in Perfonal Mat- 
ter to explain that here, and therefore, for your Lordfhip’s Satlsfaiftion, I pals 
by thole Particulars. But this I crave leave to be pofitive in. That in neither 
of them they sltq given in Reply to that which is above let down, as my An- 
lwer to your Lordfhip’s Queftion, For what Caufe do I continue fo unfatisfy d ? 

Tho’ your Lordfliip here lays, That to this Anfwer they were given as a Re- p 7. 
ply, and it was it you had taken Notice of, and given thele three feveral Replies 
to. As Anfwer s tlierefore to what you make me lay here, viz. T'bat the Caufe 
of my continuing unfatisfy' d, is, “it bat the Author mention'd, went upon a Ground 
of Certainty that u none of mine i I cannot confider them. For to this neither 
of them is given as an Anlwer j tho’ this and it, in ordinary Conftruiftion, 
make them have that Reference, But thele are Ibme of your privileg’d Par- 
ticles, and may be apply’d how and to what you plcafe. 

But tho’ neither of thele PalTages be any manner of Anfwer to what your 
Lordfhip calls them Anfwers to, yet you laying luch Strefi on ^etn, that well- 
Vol. 1 . LIU nigh 
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nigh half your lyctter, as I take it, is i^ent in the Defence of them ; ’tis fit I 
COTfidcr what ^ou fay under eacli of tlicm. 

I iay, as^ftakfr near half your letter is in Defence of tlielc tlirec Paflages. 

One Rcafon why 1 Ipeak fo doubtfully, is,- that tho’ you i'ay here, that sou 
w/// together, and defend thim, and that, in Eficit, all that is faid to 
the 87th Page is rang’d under thele three Heads ; yet they being brought in 
as Anfwers to what 1 am made to fay, is the Caufe why I contmud uvjattsfyd. 

I fhould fcarce think your Lordfliip ihould Ipend lb many Pages in this Perjo- 
nal Matter, after you had, but two or three Pages before, lb openly blam’d me 
for {pending a lels Number of Pages in my Anlwcr, concerning Pcrjonal Mat- 
ters, to what your Lordlhip had in your Letter concerning them. 

Another Realbn why I {peak {b doubtfully, is, bccaule 1 do not fee how thele 
three Paflages need fo long, or any, Defences, where they are not attack’d ; or if 
they be attack’d, methinks the Defences of them Ihould have been apply ’d to 
the Anfwers I had made to them j or if I have made none, and they be of fuch 
Moment that they require Anfwers, your l.ordlliip’s minding me that they did 
lb, would either, by my contin u’d Silence, have left to your I .ordfliip all that you 
can pretend to for my granting them, or elfe my Anfwers to them have given 
your Lordlhip anOccalion to dejend them, and perhaps to have defended them 
otherwife than you have done. This is certain, that thele Defences had come 
time enough when they had been attack’d, and then it would have been leen, 
whether what was faid, did defend them or no. The 'J'ruth is, my Lord, if 
you will give me leave to Ipeak my Thoughts freely, when I confider thele 
three, as you call them, Anfwers, how they thcmltlvcs are brought in, and what 
Relation that which is brought undereach of them has to them, and to the Mat- 
ter in Queftion •, methinks they look rather like Texts chofen to be dilco irs’d 
on, than as Anlwers to be defended in a Controverly : For the Connexion of 
that which in I'rain is tack’d on to them, is fuch that makes me lee I am wholly 
miflaken in what 1 thought the eftablilh’d Rule of Controverly. 'I'his was 
allb another Realbn why I faid you fpent, as J take it, near half of your T.ct- 
ter in Defence of them. For when I confider how one 'I’hing ham;', on to ano- 
ther, under the Third Anfwer, from Page 20. where it i.s brought in, to Page 
87. where, I think, that which you call your defending it ends; \i . a Inid 
Matter, by the Relation and Dependency of the Parts of that Dilcourlc fcoa- 
tain’d in thole Pages) one on another, to tell where it ciuls. 

But to confider the Paflages themfelves, and the DclLncc of ilu m. 

That which you call your firft Anfwer, and whic h you fay you w ill dt feud, is 
in thele Words : rhofe who offer at clear and dtftndi Ideas, Oul tnin h jaircr for s 'er- 
tainty than I do ^according to thisAnlwer) and fptak v/nre agreeably to my Original 
Grounds nf Certainty. 'I'hefe Words being brought in at firll as a Reply to what 
was call’d viy Anfwer, but was not my Anfwer, as may be leen, Lett. i. p 
1 took no notice of them in my Iccond Letter, as being nothing at all to the 
Point in Hand; and therefore what Need they have of a fartlier Defence, whcti 
nothing is objeded to them, I do not fee. 'l o what Purpofc is it io Ipend feven 
or eight Pages to Ihew, that another’s Notion about Certainty is better than 
mine ; when that tends not to Ihew how your faying, ‘that the Certainty of my 
Proof of a God ts not placed upon any clear and dijlwti Ideas, hut upon the Force 
of Keafon dtjiinli from it, concerns me, which was the I'hing there to be Ihewn, 
as is vifible to any one who will vouchfafe to look into that 87th Page of my 
firft Letter > And indeed why fhould your Lordlhip trouble your lelf to prove, 
which of two different Ways of Certainty by Jdeat, is the bell, when you have 
lb ill an Opinion of the whole Way of Certainty by Ideas, that you accufe it 
of Tendency to Scepticifm ? But it feems your Lordlhip is rclolv’d to have all 
the Faults in my Book clear’d or correfted, and lb you go on to defend thele 
Words : 'That thofe who offer at clear and dijlintt Ideas, b/d much fairer for Cer- 
tainty than I do. I could have wifh’d that your I.ordfhip had pleas’d a little to 
explain them, before you had defended them j for they are not, to me, with- 
out fomc Obfeurity. However, to guefs as well as I can, I think the Propofi- 
tion that YOU intend here, is this. That thole who place Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of only clear and diftindl Ideas, are 
more m the Right than 1 am, who place it in the Perception of the Agreement 
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or pifagreemcnt of Ideas, fuch as wc have, tho’ they be not itj all their Parts 
perfedlly clear and diftinft. ^ >' 

Whether your Lordfliip has prov’d this, or no, will beleen when we come 
to confider what you have laid in the Defence of it. In the mean Time, I 
have no Reafon to be forty to hear your Lordlhip fay lb ; becaufc this fuppoles, 
that Certainty can be attain’d by the Perception of the Agreement or Dila- 
greement of clear and diftindl Ideas : For, if Certainty cannot be attain’d by 
the Perception of the Agreement and Difagreement of clear and diftind Ideas, 
how can They be more in the Right, who place Certainty in one fort of Ideas, 
that it cannot be had in, than thole who place it in another Ibrt of Ideas, that 
it cannot be had in ? 

1 fhall proceed now to examine what your Lordlhip has faid in Defence of the 
Propofition you have here let down to defend, which you may be fure I lhall 
do with all the Favourablcnefs that Truth will allow j fince, if your Lordlhip 
makes it out to be true, it puts an End to the Dilpute you have had with me : 
for it confutes that main Propofition, which you have lb much contended for j 
to lay all foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear anddi- 
Jliiki Ideas, docs certainly overthrow all Myjteries of Faith : Unlelsyou will lay, 

1 hat Mylferics of Faith cannot confift with what you have prov’d to be true. 

1 o prove that they arc more in the R ight than I, who place Certainty in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diiagreemcnt of clear and diftindt Ideas only, 
your I.ordlhip lays, 'Fbat it is a wonderful i’bing, in Point of Reafon, for me to P. 7- 
f retend to Certainty by Ideas, and not to allow thefe Ideas to be clear and diJiinH. 

1 his, my Lord, looks as if I plac’d Certainty only in oblcurc and confus’d Ideas, 
and^did not allow it might be had by clear and diftindt ones. But I have de- 
clard my fell lb clearly and lb fully to the contrary, that I doubt not but your 
Lordfliip would think 1 delcrv d to be ask’d, whether this were fair and iture- 
nuous Dealing^ to reprej'ent this Matter as this Rxpreflion does > But the Inllances 
arc lb m.iny, how apt my unlearned Way of Writing is to miflead your Lord- 
lhip, and tliat ahv\!ys on the Side leaft favourable to my Senle, that if 1 Ihould 
cry out as often as 1 think I meet with Occafion for it, your Lordfliip w’ould 
have Rcalon to be uncafy at the Ebullition and Inlar^n^ of my Complaints. 

\:our Lordlhip farther asks. How can I clearly perceive the yignement orDifa- p. 7 8c S. 
grcc/iient oj Ideas, tj I have not clear and diJiinCi Ideas? For how is it pofjible for 
a Man s Mind to biiow whether they a^rce or difa^eee, if there be foine Parts of 
thofe^ Ideas, wc have only general and confus'd Ideas of I 'would rather read 
ihcle latter W ords, if your l.ordlhip plcale, Ij there be foiue Parts of thofe 
Ideas that arc only g^cucral and confus'd ; for Parts of Ideas, that we have only 
general and conj us'd ideas 0/, is not very clear and intelligible to me. 

Taking then your Lordlhip’s Queftion as clear’d of this Obfeurity, it will 
ftand thus . How is it poffible for a Man's Mind to know, whether Ideas agree or 
diji'giec, if there be fouie Parts of thofe Ideas obfeure and confusd? In Anwer to 
which, I tiav'c leave to ask j Is it poffible for a Man s Mind to perceive, whether 
Ideas agree or drfiyrcc, if no Parts of thofe Ideas be obfeure and confus'd, and by 
that Perception to attain Certainty ? If your Lordlhip fays. No : How do you 
hereby prot e, that thej' who place Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of only clear and diftindk Ideas, are more in the Right 
^han I ? For they who place Certainty, where it is impofliblc to be had, can 
in that be no more in the Right, than he who places it in any other Impofli- 
bility. If you lay. Yes, Certainty may be attain’d by the Perception of the 
Agreement or Dilagreement of clear and diftinft Ideas, you give up the main 
Queflion : You grant the Propofition, which you declare you chiefly oppofe i 
and lb all this great Dilpute with me is at an End. Your Lordlhip may take 
which of thele two you pleale j if the former, the Propofition here to be proy’d 
is given up j if the latter, the whole Controverfy is given up : one of them, 
tis plain, you mull fay. 

I’his, and what your Lordlhip fays farther on this Point, leems to me to 
prove nothing, but that you fuppole, that either there are no fuch Things as 
obfeure and confus’d Ideas', and then, with Submilfion, the Diftinftion between 
clear and oblcure, diftinc^ and confus’d, is ufelels j and it is in vain to talk of 
clear and oblcure, dilUndl and confus’d Ideas, in Oppolition to one another : 
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Or elle your Lordfliip fuppofts, that an obfcure and confus’d Idea is wholly 
undiftinguifliaMe from all other Ideas^ and lb in Effedt is all other Ideas. For if 
an obfcure and confus’d Idta be not one and the lame with all other Ideas, as 
it is impoflible for it to be, then the oblcure and confus’d Idea may and will 
be lb far different from feme other Ideas, that it may be perceiv’d whether it 
agrees or difagrees with them or no. For every Idea in the Mind, clear or 
obfcure, diftindf or confus’d, is but that one Idea that it is, and not another 
Idea that it is not 4 and the Mind perceives it to be the Idea that it is, and not 
another Idea that it is different from. 

What therefore I mean by obfcure and confus’d Ideas, I have at large lliewn, 
and lhall not trouble your Lordlhip with a Repetition of here. For tliat there 
are fuch oblcure and confus’d Ideas, I fuppole the Inftances your Lordfliip gives 
here evince : To which I lhall add this one more ■, Suppolc you Ihould in the 
Twilight, or in a thick Mift,fcctwo Things ftanding upright, near the Size and 
Shape of an ordinary Man 4 but in fo dim a l.ight, or at liich a Diftance, that they 
appear’d very much alike, and you could not perceive them to be what they 
really w-erc, the one a Statue, the other a Man 4 would not thcle two be olfeure 
and confus’d Ideas ? And yet could not your Lordfliip be certain of the '1 ruth 
of this Propolition concerning either of them, that it was Something, or did 
exift 4 and that by perceiving the Agreement of that Idea ( as oblcure and con- 
fus’d as it was) with that of Exiftence, as exprefs’d in that Propofition? 

This, my Lord, is juft the Cale of Siihftance, upon which you rais’d this 
Argument concerning oblcure and confus’d Ideas 4 which this Inftance fliews 
may have Propofitions made about them, of whole Truth we may be certain. 

Hence I crave Liberty to conclude. That I am nearer the Truth than thole 
who lay that Certainty is founded only in clear anddijhndl Ideas, if any Body does 
lay lb. For no fuch Saying of any one of thole, with whom your l.ordlhip 
join’d me for lb laying, is, that I remember, yet produc’d 4 tho’ this be that 
ibr which 'fhey and 3ihofe, whoever they be, had from your Lordlhip the 'J'itle 
of the Gentlemen of the new iVay of Reafoiiinn^ 4 and this be the Opinion which 
yourI.ordlhip declares you oppofe,as certainly overthrowing all My f cries of Faith, 
and excluding the Notion of Stthfiance out of rational Difcoiirfe. Which terrible 
termagant Propofition, viz. ithat Certainty is founded only in clear and dijimcl 
Ideas, which has made fuch a Noile, and been the Caiife of the fpcndin^ above 
ten times fifty Pages, and given Occafion to very large Ehnllttion of ^/.mights, 
appears not by any Thing that has been yet produc’d, to be any where in 
their Writings, with whom, upon this Score, you have had lo warm a Con- 
troverly, but only in your I.ordftiip’s Imagination, and what you have, at Jeaft, 
for this once, wnt out of your own Sfhougbts. 

But if this Paragraph contain too little in defence of the Propofition which 
your Lordlhip, in the Beginning of it, let down on purpolc to defend 4 what 
follows is vilibly more remote from it : But fince your Lordfliip has been 
pleas’d to tack it on here, tho’ without applying of it any way, that I fee, to 
the Defence of the Propofition to be defended, which is already got clean out 
of fight 4 I am taught, that ’tis fit I confider it here in this, which your Lord- 
lhip has thought the proper. Place for it. 

In the next Paragraph, your Lordlhip is pleafed to take Notice of this Part 
of my Complaint, viz. I'hat / fay, more than twice or ten times, “ I’liat you 
“ blame thole who place Certainty in clear and diftin<ft Ideas, but I do not j 
“ and yet you bring me in amongft them." And for this, your Lordfliip quotes 
fevcntccn feveral Pages of my fecond Letter. Whoever will give himfelf the 
trouble to turn to thofe Pages, will fee how far I am, in thole Places, from 
barely faying, I'hat you blame thofe who place Certainty, 6cc. and what Reafon 
you had to point to fo many Places for my fo faying, as a Repetition of my 
Complaint ; And, 1 believe, they will find the Propofition about placing Cer^ 
tainty only in clear and difiinSi Ideas, is mention’d in them upon feveral Occa- 
fions, and to different Purpofes, as the Argument requir’d. 

Be that as it will, this is a Part of my Complaint, and you do me a Favour, 
that after having, as you fay, met with it in lb many Places, you are pleas’d 
at laft to take Notice of it, and promile a full Anfwer to tt. U he firft Part of 
which full A'.fwer is in thefe Words 4 That you do not deny but the firfi Occafion 
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of your LordJLip's Chttrye^ in the Sttppo fition that clear and aifiindr Ideas rvers 
necejffary, in order to any Certainty in our Minds. And that the only Way, to 
attain this Certainty, was by comparing thefc Ideas together.” 

My Lord, tho’ I have faithfully ftt down thelc Words out of your fccond An- l' r, 
l\ver, yet I muft own I have printed them in Ibmcthing a dilferera Charaftcr 
from that which they hand in, in your Letter. For your faordftup has publilh’d 
this Sentence fb, as if the Suppnfitiun that char and ditltnf Jde 1.1 ■zccrc nccefr, ) 
in order to any Certainty m our MunU^ were my Snppr.ftioii , whereas I mulV cra\ e 
leave to let my Reader know, 'I'hat that Suppo/It/on is purely your Lordlliip’s : 

For you neither in your Defence of the ‘Trinity .y nor in ywxc firft Anfiver^ pro- 
duce any Thing to prove, that that was cither arv Affertion or Sappofitton of 
mine ; but your Lordfhip was pleas’d to fuppofe it for me : As to the latter 
Words, “ And that the only Way to attain this Certainty, was by comparing 
“ theje Ideas together : ” If your J.ordfliip means by tlcj'e Ideas, Ideas in ge- 
neral ; then I acknowledge thcle to be my Words, or to be my Senfe ; but 
then, they are not any Suppofitinn in niy Book, tho’ they arc made Fart of the 
Buppofittonhere-y but their Senle is exprefs'd in my lijjity at large in more Places 
than one. But if by thefc Ideas your Lordfhip means only clear and diftind: 

Ideas, I crave leave to deny that to be my Senle, or any SuppoJiti»n of mine. 

Your I-ordfhip goe.s on ; Btit to prove thh. Prove w’hat, I belecch you, mv P c 
Lord? 'That Certainty was to be attain’d by comparing Ideas, was a Suppofi- 
tion of mine 'Fo prove that, there needed no Il'ords or Principles of mine to 
be produc'd, unlcl.s your Lordihip would prove that which was never deny’d. 

But if it were to prove tins, viz. That it w'as a Suppofition of mine. That 
clear and difttnll Ideas tjctre neceffary to Certainty , and that, to prove this to be 
a Suppofition of nunc, my Herds ivere produc'd, and viy Principles of Certainty P- 5 
laid down, and none clfe I anfwer, I do not remember any Kurds or Princi- 
ples of mine produced to Ihew any Ground for fuch a SuppoUtion, that I plac’d 
Certainty only in clear and diftindl Ideas ; and if there had been any lurh pro- 
dhied, your I.ordlhip would have done me and the Reader a Favour, to have 
mark’d the Pages w'herein one might have found them produc'd, unlcls your 
Lordlup thinks yon make amends for quoting lb many Pages of my lecond 
I..etter, which might ha\"e been fpared, by ncgled:ing wholly to quote any of 
your own where it needed. When your Lordfhip fiiall pleale to dire£l me to 
thole Places where fuch /fordj and Principles of mine w'cre produced to prove 
Inch a Suppofition, 1 fhall readily turn to them, to lee how far they do really 
give Ground for it. But my bad Memory not fuggefting to me any Tiling 
like it, your Lordfhip, 1 hope, will pardon me, if 1 do not turn over your 
Defence of the Trinity, and your Firfl Letter, to lee whether you have any 
fueh Proofs, which you your lelf leem lb much to doubt or think lb meanly of, 
that you do not lb much as point out the Places where they arc to be found , 
tho’ we have, in this very Page, lb eminent an Example, that you are not 
fparing of your Pains in this Kind, where you have the leaft Tliought that it 
might lerve your I.ordlhip to the mcaneft Purpolc. 

But tho’ you produced no Il'ords or Principles of mine, to prove this a Suppofi- 
tion of mine ; ytt, in your next Words here, your 1. ortXlhip produces a Realbn 
why you jour felf fuppos’d it : For you lay. You could not imagine that I 
could place Certainty in the Agreement or Difigrecment of Ideas, and not fuppofe p 
tbrfe Ideas to Ic clear and difiintl : So that, "at lall, the Satisfadrlon you give 
me, why my Book was brought into a Controverly wherein it was not con- 
cern’d, is, that your I.ordfhip imagind I fuppos’d in it what I did not fupjffe 
in it. And here I crave leave to ask. Whether the Reader may not w'cil lup- 
pole that j'ou had a great Mind to bring my Book into that Controverfy, 
when the only Handle you could find for it, was an Imagination of a Suppoji- 
tton to be in it, which in Truth was not there ? 

Your Lordfhip adds, That J finding my felf join d in fuch Company which I did p < 
trt defire to be feen in, I rather cbofe to diftingtiiJJj my felf from them, by denying 
clear anddifiinK Ideas to he neccjfary to Certainty. 

If it might be permitted to another to guels at your Thoughts, as well as 
you do at mine, he perhaps w'ould turn ic thus j That your Lordihip finding no 
read er W'ay, as you thought, to let a Mark upon my Book, than by bringing 
feveral Pallages of it into a Controt'crfy concerning the Trinity, wherein they* 

had 
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h;;d nothing to cio; and fjjcaking of them, under the Name of ST'/’v^r aiid 7/.’r,o, 
a.s if your Adverfaries, in that Difputc, had made ufe of thole TalTage.i agaialt 
the Trinity, when no one Oppoler of the Dodlrine of the 'I rinity, that I 
know, or tliat )ou have produc’d, eter made ufe of one of them : You thoughr 
fit to jiinible my Book with otlier Peoples Opinions, after a new W ay, nevo 
ulcd bv any other Writer that I ever heard of. If any one will confidcr wluu 
your l.ordlliip has laid for my Sfnisfa.^Jion (wherein you have, as 1 luimbls 
conceive I have ihewn, produc'd nothing but Imaginations of Imaginations, 
and Suppofitions of Suppofitions) he will, I conclude, w ithout ftraiiiing of his 
'J'houghts, be carry 'd to this Conjefture. 

V. «, But Conjcdlurcs apart, your I.cirdlhip fays, SC/Mt 1 finding my fdf jo'nul m 

fuib Company tvhich I did not defire to ie (ceu ni, I rather cbofe to dijhmynpj my 
fe/f ■, if keeping to my Book can be call’d d/J/my^n/jb/ny^ my fclj. You las', 
J rather cbofe : Rather ’ than what, my Lord, 1 btfccch you? Your Lcarncsi 
Way of Writing, 1 find, is every where beyond my Capacity ; and unleTs J 
will guefs at your Meaning (which is not very lafe) beyond what 1 can cer- 
tainly underlfand by your Words, 1 often know not what to anlw'er to. 
’■J is certain, you mean here, that I pref rr’d difinytitJJjitiy my fclfjrom tlcm 
I found my fclfjotud iseith^ to Something; but to what, you do not fay. If you 
mean to owning that for my Notion of Certainty, which is not my Notion of 
Cevtaintv, this Is true ; I did, and fliall always rather ehufv to dtfttnyttfj my [elf 
Jiym ^//vy 'l hem, than own that for my Notion w hich is not my Notion. If you 
mean that I preferr’d wy difttiiyurf.iny my [elf from tUm, to my hcihyyoni d 'itutb 
tl'cm ; yo'i make me chufc^ where there neither is, nor can be, any Choice : 
l or wliiit is wliolly out of one’s Power, leaves no Room for Choice; And I 
think I flmuld be laugh’d at, if I fhould fay, J rather cbtifc to difhnytujh myfelf 
fi'om tlie Papiffs, than that it fliould Rain : I’or it is no more in my Choice not 
to be join’d, as your Lordfhip has been pleas’d to join rnc, wdtli the unknow n 
y'/'cy and ^hem^ than it is in my Power that it fiinuld nor Rain. 

’Tis like you will fey here again, this is a nice Cnticifm ; I grant, my' I.ord, it 
is about Words and lixprcflions: But lince I cannot know your Meaning but by 
your Words and lixprcflions, if this Defect in my Undcrltanding very frequent- 
iy overtake me in your Writings to and concerning me, ’tis troublclomc, 1 
confefs i but what mufh 1 do > Muft 1 play at Blind-Man’s-BuflT^ C.itch at 
what I do not fee ? Anfwer to I know not what ; to no Meaning, i. e. to no- 
thing ? Or muft I prefumc to know your Meaning, when I do not ? 

Por Jix nnplc, Suppofe I fliould prefume it to be your Meaning here. That 7 
f)inid my jelf joiud in Company^ by your Lordfhip, with the Author of Cbnftta- 
n:ty H 't Ahftcriotis^ by your Lordftiip’s imputing the feme Notions of Certainty 
to us both; That I did not defrctu be jeen in his Company, i. e. to be thought to 
be of his Opinion in other I'hings ; and therefore, 7 chtijc rather to difiinqyiiifj ray 
Mffi •om him, by denying elear and dijiintl Ideas to be neccjfary to Certainty, than 
to i e (oj'an'd icith him : If I fliould prcfiime this to be the Senlc of thelc your 
\\ orcis iicrc, and that by the doubtful Signification of the Expreflions of being 
;)<‘in d in Company, and Jeen in Company, ufed equivocally', y'our Lordlhip fhould 
mean, that btcaulc I was laid to be of his Opinion in one thing, I was to be 
fhoight to be of his Opinion in all Things, and therefore difown’d to be of his 
Opinion in that w herein I was of his Opinion, becaufe I would not be thought 
of Ills Opinion all thro’ J Would not your I. ordfliip be difpkas’d with meforfup- 
pofmg you to have fuch a Meaning as this, and ask me again, Whether 7 could 
ib/nk yoii a Man of fo little Senfe to talk thus? And yet, my Lord, this is the 
beft I can make of thefe M^ords, which feem to me rather to difeover a Secret 
in your Way of dealing with me, than any thing in me that I am afham’d of. 

Por 1 am not, nor ever lhall be, alham’d to own any Opiniort I have,bccaufe 
another Man holds the feme; and fb fir as that brings me into bis Company, I 
fliall not be troubled to be feen in it : But I ftiall never think, that that intitles 
me to any other of his Opinions, or makes me of his Company in any other Senfe, 
how much foever that be the Defign : For your Lordlhip has ufed no fmall Art 
and Pams to make me of his and the Unitarians Company in all that they fey, 
only bccaufc that Author has ten Lines in the Beginning of his Book, which 
agrees with lomething I have feid in mine ; from whence we become Com- 
• panions. 
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panions, fb univerfally united in Opinion, That ^hey muft be entitled to all 
that I lay, and to all that '■They lay. 

My Lord, when 1 writ my Book, I couldmot defign to difi 'mguiflo inyfelffrom 
the Gentlemen of the new Way of Keafoning^ who were not then in Being, nor 
are, that I Icc, yet : Since I find nothing produc’d out of the Unitarians, nor 
the Author of Chriflianity not Myfiortous, to Ihew, that they make clear and di- 
IHnct Ideas neceflary to Certainty. And all that I have done fince, has been 
to fliew. That you had no Rcalon to join my Book with Men (let them be 
what They or Thofc you pleafe) wlio founded Certainty only upon clear and 
liillinct Ideas^ when my Book did not found it only upon clear and diftindr 
Ideas. And I cannot tell why the appealing to my Book now', Ihould be call’d 
a chufing rather to diftingiiijh myfclf. 

My Reader muft pardon me here for this uncouth Phrale of joining my Book 
with Men. For as your Lordfhip order’d the Matter (pardon me, if I fay in 
your new May of Writing) lb as it was, if your own W^ord may be taken in the 
Cafe: For, to give me Satisfaction, you inlift upon this. That you did not join 
me with thole Gentlemen in their Opinions, but tell me, they tiled my Notions to 
otl n- Pnrpofes than I intended them ; and fo there was no need for me to dijiingutflj 
myfclf from them, when your Lordlhip had done it for me, as you plead all 
along : Tho’ here you are pleafed to tell me. That I wasjo/w’d with them, and 
that 1 found myjelf join d m fuch Company, as I did not dcfire to he feen in. 

My Lord, I could find myfelf /o/w’d in no Company upon this Occafion, but 
what you jotnd me in. And therefore I beg I^cavc to ask your Lordfliip, Did 
you join me in Company with thole, in whole Company, you here lay, I do not 
tleCire to he feen ? If you own that you did, how muft I underftand that Pallage 
where you lay, That you muft do that Kight to the ingenious Author of the Lflay ofVIndic. p. 
Human Underftanding, from si'ljence tlej'e Notions snere horrozved, to jerve other 
Purpofes than he intended them ; which you repeat again as Matter of Satisfaction Anf. i. />. 
to me, a , ;d as a Proof of the Care you took not to he mifundcrjlood d If you did 
join me with them, what is become of all the Satisfafiion in the Point, which 
your Lordftiip has been at fo much Pains about ? And if you did not join me 
with tlirin, you could not think i found mylelf joitdd with them, or chafe to dt- 
ftimi^iiijh myjelf from Men 1 was never join’d with : I'or my Book was innocent 
of what made them Gentlemen of the neiv Way of Rcajoning. 

There lecms, to me, Ibmcthing very delicate in this Matter. I ftiould be 
liippos’d joind to them, and your Lordlhip Ihould not be fuppos’d to have 
Join’d me to them, upon lb flight, or no Occafion ; and yet all this comes folely 
from your Lordfliip. How to do this to your Satisfiction, I confefs myfclf to 
be too dull : And therefore I have been at the Pains to examine how fir 1 have 
this Obligation to your Lordfliip, and how far you would be pleas’d to own it, 
that the World might underftand your I.ordlhip’s, to me, incomprehtnfible 
Way of writing on this Occafion. 

Fcir if you had a mind, by a new and very dexterous Way, becoming the 
Learning and Caution of a great Man, to I ring me into fuch Company, which 
you think / did not de/ire to be feen in i I thought fuch a Pattern, let by luch a 
Hand as your Lordlhip’s, ought not to be loft by being pals’d over too llightly. 

Bcfides, I hope, that you will not take it amifs, that I was willing to fee what 
Obligation T had to your Lordlhip in the Favour you defign’d me. But I crave 
Leave to alfure your Lordftiip, I (hall never be afham’d to own any Opinion I 
have, becaufe another Man (of whom perhaps your Lordlhip, or others, have 
no very good Thoughts) is of it, nor be unwilling to be, lb far, feen in bis Com- 
pany : tho’ I fhall always think I have a Right to demand, and lhall defire to 
be latisfy’d, why any one makes to himlelf, or takes an Occafion from thence, 
in manner that lavours not too much of Charity, to extend this Society to thole 
Opinions of that Man, with which I have nothing to do ; that the World may 
fee the Juftice and Good-will of fuch Endeavours, and judg whether fuch Arts 
favour not a little of the Spirit of the Inquifition. 

For, if I miftake not, ’tis the Method of that holy Office, and the Way of 
thbfe rever’d Guardians of what they call the Chriftian Faith, to raile Reports 
or ftart Occafions of Sulpicion concerning the Orthodoxy of any one they have 
no very Good-will towards, and require him to clear himielf i gilding all this^ 
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with the Care of Religion, and the Profeflion of Refpeift and T endernels to the 
Perfon himlelf, even when they deliver him up to be burnt by the lecular Power. 

I Ihall not, my I.ord, fay. That you have had any Ill-will to me ; for I never 
deferv’d any from you. But 1 ftiall be better able to anfwcr thole, who are 
apt to think the Method you have taken, has Ibme Conformity, lb far as it has 
gone, with what Proteftants complain of in the Inquifition, when you lhall 
have clear d this Matter a little otherwife, and aflign’d a more fufficient Reafon 
ibr bringing me into the Party of thole that oppole the Dobtrine of the Trinity, 
than only becaufe the Author of Cbriftianity not Myfierwus has, in the Begin- 
ning of his Book, half a Icore Lines which you guels he borrow’d out of mine. 
For that, in Truth, is all the Matter of Fa<ft upon which all this Dull is rais’d j 
and the Matter lb advanc’d by Degrees, that now, I am told, I Ihould have 
clear'd viyfelf.^ by owning the DoBrme of the ^rtntiy : as if 1 had been ever ac- 
cus’d of dilbwning it. But that which Ihcws no linall Skill in this Management, 
is. That 1 am call’d upon to clear niyfelf^ by the very lame Perlbn who, raifing 
the whole Difpute, has himlelf over and over again clear’d me j and upon that 
grounds the Satisfadlion he pretends to give to me and others, in anfwer to my 
Complaint of his having, without any Realbn at all, brought my Book into 
the Controverly concerning the Trinity. But to go on : 

If the preceding Part of this Paragraph had nothing in it of Defence of this 
Propofition, Sthat thofe who offer at clear and dijUnii Idcas^ bid much fairer for 
Certainty than I do, &c. it is certain, that what follows is altogether as remote 
from any liich Defence. 

Your Lordfhip lays, That Certainty by Senfe, Certainty by Reafon, and Cer- 
tainty by Remembrance, are to be dijitngtiip'd from the Certainty under Debate, 
and to be Ihut out from it : And upon this you Ipend the nth, 12 th, and 1 3 tli 
Pages. Suppofing it lb, how does this at all tend to the Defence of this Propo- 
rtion, That thofe who offer at clear and dijiinti Ideas, bid much fairer for Cer- 
tainty than I do ? For whether Certainty by Senfe, by Reafon, and by Remembrance, 
be, or be not, comprehended in the Certainty under Debate, this Propofition, 
That thofe who offer at clear and dtftindl Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than 
1 do, will not at all be confirm’d, or invalidated thereby. 

’Fhc proving therefore, that Certainty by Senfe, by Reajon, and by Remembrance, 
is to be excluded from the Certainty under Debate, lerving nothing to the De- 
fence of the Propofition to be defended, and lb having nothing to do here ; let 
us now confider it as a Propofition that your I.ordfhip has a mind to prove, 
as lerving to Ibme other great Purpofc of your own, or perhaps in Ibme other 
■View againft my Book : for you Icem to lay no fmall Strels upon it, by your 
Way of inti'oducing it. For you very folemnly fet yourlelf to prove. That the 
Certainty under Debate, is the Certainty of Knowledg, and that a Propofition whofc 
Ideas are to be compar'd as to their Agreement or Dilagrcement, is the proper Objeti 
of this Certainty. From whence your Lordfhip infers, That therefore this Certain- 
. ty is to be difiingutJJjdfrom a Certainty by Senfe, by Reafon, and by Remembrance. 
But by what Logick this is inferr’d, is not ealy to me to dilcover : For if a Pro- 
pofition, whofe Ideas are to be compar'd as to their Agreement or Dif agreement, be the 
proper Objebl of the Certainty under Debate if Propofitions whole Certainty we 
arrive at by Senfe, Reafon, or Remembrance, be of Ideas, which may be com- 
par’d as to their Agreement or Difagreement j then they cannot be excluded 
from that Certainty, which is to be had by lb comparing thole Ideas : unlels 
they mull be Ihut out for the very lame Realbn, that others are taken in. 

1 . Then as to Certainty by Senfe, or Propofitions of that kind : 

The QbjeSi of the Certainty under Debate, your Lordfhip owns, is a Propofition 
whofe Ideas are to be compar'd as to their Agreement or Difagreement. The Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of the Ideas of a Propofition to be compar’d, may be 
examin’d and perceiv’d by Senle, and is Certainty by Senfe : And therefore how 
this Certainty is to be diftinguijh'd vcaAjhut out from that which confills in the 
perceiving the Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas of any Propofition, will 

O"® Certainty is dtftinguifj'd from another, by having 
that which makes the other to be Certainty, viz. The Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of two Ideas, as exprefs’d in that Propofition ; v. g. May 
I not DC certain, that a Ball of Ivory that lies before my Eyes is npt Iquare > 

And 
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And is it not my Senfc of Sccinf:;, that mak^me perceive the Difagreement of 
that Iquarc 1'i2;urc to that round Matter, wUich are the kkas exprds’d in that 
Propnlition ? How then is Certainty by Senie excluded w diJhn^iuJ'jJ from 
that Knowledg, which confills in the I’crccption of the Agreement of Diiagree- 
ment of /i/e.rv ? 

2. Your I.ordfhip difhmntflja the Certainty which tonfifts in the perceiving 
the Agreement or Difagreement of as exprefs’d in any Propofiiion yfew ^ ' ' 

C(rtatniy by Keafnn. 'i o have made good this Difi.inc}ion, 1 humbly coiitcive, 
you would have done well to have ihew’d that the Agreement or If ilagretment 
of 'J'wo Ideas could nor be perceiv’d b)' the Intervention of a 'fliird, wliich 1, 
and, as 1 gnels, other People, call Realdnini’;, or knowing by Rcalbn As for 
Example, Cannot the .Sides of a given ’I rianglc be known to be equal by the 
Intervention of I'wo Cirele.s, whereof one of thclc Sides is a common Radius? 

'I’o which, ’tis like, your J.ordfliip will aniwer, what 1 find you do here, P- 'i- 
about the Knowledg of the lixiffcncc of .Subftance, by the Intervention of the 
Isxiihnec of Mosics, 9 I at y'r yiwu one utay Conic to Certainty of KtHrjdedyni the 
(hu'e ; hut lint a Ceylainh by licay bat by a ConjequcHce ofKeaJon dcdnc^djrom the 
Ideal t’ h/tojc by ear ' tiifcs. 'i'his, my Lord, you have laid, and thus you have 
more than once oppos'd Realim and Jdcas as inconliltent ^ which 1 (hould be very 
glad to Iccprov'd once, after thclc Icstral Occalions 1 have given your Lordfhip, 
by excepting againft that Siiy.polition. Butfmee the Word Idea has the ill Luck to 
be lo <’onftantl\ oppos’d b> > our I .ordfhip to Reafbn, permit me, if s ou plcafc, 
inlfcad of it, to put what 1 mean by it. xv.u. theimmediate Objects of the Mind 
in 'I hinking (for that is it wine h I wtuiiil fignify by the V\'nrd7f/tv?.0 and then let us 
lee how your Anfwer will run. You grant that mum the Icnfilde Modes of Bo- 
dies SVC may come to a leria.rn Knoxiedy^^ that there are Bodily Sid Jiancts ; but this, 
you lay, is net a Certainty by the immediate Objects e>f the Mind in 'I hinking, but 
by a Coufeqt'.cnd cf lieajcii dcdnc'il fyi.m the immediate Objet'ds of the Mind in 
*1 hinking, xhicb nc bare ly !■!!>• Seiij'cs. W hen you canprerve that we can have a 
Cieitainry / y a (dnfe neiicc of Kcafoii^ which Certainty lhall ntst aJib he by the 
tmnicaJ'.ate Objects of the Ylmd inu<ing its Realbn ; you may lay Inch Certain- 
ty is not by Idea.s^ but by Conj'i''ineiiie\ oj Reajon. But that I believe will not be 
t'll you can fhew, 'J h.it the Mind can think, or reafbn, or know, wdthotit im- 
mediate Objects of '1 hinking, Realbning, or Knowing j all w hich Objedts, as 
your Lordfhip knows, I call Ideas. 

Youliilsjoin, And this can nc'vcr proTe thatn'c haveCcnanity by Ideas., xl cre the P- ‘2- 
Jdcas themfclvts are not ci-ca.r and dijhncl : 'J'he Queff ion is not, \\ hether see can 
have Certainty by Ideas that are not clear and dijiwt: ? or, W' hether my Words fif 
by the Particle This you mean my Words let tlown in thf foregoing Pagf\) prove 
any fueh 'I hing ? which 1 humbly conceive they do not : But, Whether ( 'ertjinfy 
byReafon be excluded from the Ciertainty under Debate ? wdiich I humbls con- 
ceive you have not, from my Words, or any other \\ ay, prov’d. 

3. 'I hethirdbort of Propofitions that your Lordfliip excludes, are thole whole P’ 12- 
Certainty wc know by Reinewl ranee •, bur in thclc 'I’wo the Agreement or Dil- 
agreement of the Ideas contain’d in them is perceiv’d, not always indeed, as it 
was atfirft, by an adfual View of the Connexion of all the intermediate Ideaty 
whereby the Agreement or Dilagrccmcnt of thole in the Propofition was at firft 
perceiv’d j but by other intermediate /dcu.v, that fhew the A greement or Dilagrce- 
ment of the /dtw contain’d in the Propofition, wliolc Certainty wc rein mber. 

As in the Inlfance you here make ulcof, viz. 'I'hat the 'I hree Angles of a 
Triangle arc equal to Two right ones : 'I’he Certaint)' of which Propofition wc 
know by Remembrance, tho’ the Demonfiratum hatl> Jhpt out of our Minds jbut 
wc know it in a different Way from wbat your Lordffiip liippoles. The Agree- 
ment of the Two JdcaSy as join’d in that Propofition, is p; rcciv’d ; but it is by 
the Intervention of other Ideas than thole w hich at firff produc’d that Percep- 
tion. I remember, i. e. 1 know (for Remembrance is but the reviving of fbme 
paft Knowledg) that I was once certain of the 'Iruth of this Propofition, 'I'hat 
the Three Angles of a Triangle are equal to Two right ones. The Immutability 
of the lame Relations between the fame immutable Things, is now the Idea that 
fhews me, that if the Three Angles of a Triangle were once equal to Two ri.ghc 
ones, they will always be equal to T wo right ones ; and hence I come to be cetv 
Vol. I. M m m 2 tain. 
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tain, that what wis once true in jthe Cale, is always true ; what Ideas once 
agreed, will always agree j and conlcquently what 1 once knew to be true, 1 
fhall always know tti be true as iong as 1 can remember that I once knew 
it. 

p. g- Your Lordfhip fays, ^bat the Debate between us is about Certainty of Knowledj^y 

with regard to fame Propofition wbofe Ideas are to be compared as to their Agree- 
ment or Difagreement : Out of this Debate you fay, Certainty by by Kea- 
fon^ and by Kememhrance^ is to be excluded. I defire you then, my Lord, to 
tell what Sort of Propofitions will be within the Debate^ and to name me one 
of them j if Propofitions, whofe Certainty we know by Senfe^ Keajbn, or Re- 
membrance, are excluded ? 

However, from what yon have laid concerning them, your Lordfhip in the 
next Paragraph concludes them out of the ^uejiion j your Words are, ^hefe 
7 ’hmgs then being out of the ^uejiion. 

Out of what Queftion, I bclecch you, my Lord? The Queftion here, and that 
of your own propofing to be defended in the Affirmative, is this, Whether 
thofe who offer at clear and dtftinhi Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than I do. 
And how Certainty by Senfe, by Realbn, and by Remembrance comes to have 
any particular Exception in reference to this Queftion, ’tis my Misfortune 
not to be able to find. 

But your Lordfhip, leaving the Examination of the Queftion under Debate, 
by a new State of the Queftion, would pin upon me what I never laid. Your 
W ords are, I'hefe 'Things then beingput out of the Queftion, which belong not to it, 
P- i;* the ^efiion,tnily fated, is, 11 tether we can attain to any Certainty of Knowledg 

as to the Truth of a Propofition in the ll 'ay of Ideas, where the Ideas themfelves, by 
which we came to that Certainty, be not clear and diflintl d With Submiflion, my 
Lord, that which I lay in the Point, is. That we may be certain of the T ruth 
of a Propofition concerning an Idea which is not in all its Parts clear and di- 
ftindl j and therefore if your Lordfhip will have any ^ueflton with me concern- 
ing this Matter, ^lefiion, truly fated, is. Whether we can frame any Proportion 
concerninz^ a Thing whereof we hanoebut an obfeure and confus'd Idea, of whofe Truth 
we can be certain r 

That this is the Queftion, you will eafily agree, when you will give your felf 
the Trouble to look back to the Rile of it. 

Your Lordfhip having found out a ftrange Sort of Men, who had broach’d 
Yind. f> a Doblrine which fuppos’d that we muf haose clear and dtftnfl Ideas of whatever 
we pretend to a Certainty of in our Minds, was pleas’d for this to call them the 
Gentlemen of a new way ofReafoning, and to make me one of them. I anfwer’d, 
that I plac’d not Certainty only in clear and diftindl: Ideas, and lb ought not 
to have been made one of them, being not guilty of what made a Gentleman 
of this new Way of Reafoning. ’Tis pretended Hill, that I am guilty ; and en- 
deavour’d to be prov’d. T’o know' now whether I am or no, it muft be con- 
fider’d what you lay to their Charge, astheConfequence of that Opinion ; and 
that is, 'J’hat upon this Ground we cannot come to any Certainty that there is fucb 
\ini. p. 2^0. a Thing as Stibfancc. This appears by more Places than one. Your Lord- 
Ihip asKs, IIow is it poffible that we may be certain that there are both bodily and 
Ibid. fpiritiial Subfances, if our Reafon depend upon clear and difinbf Ideas? And again. 
How come we to be certain that there are fpiritual Subfances in the World, fince we 
can have no clear and difindl Ideas concerning them ? And your Lordfliip having 
fet down fome Words out of my Book, as if they were inconfiftent with my 
Vind. p. 244^. Principle of Certainty founded only in clear and diftindt Ideas, you fay, Irom 
whence it follows, that we may be certain of the Being of a fpiritual Suhfance, thd 
we have no clear and difinbl Ideas of it. 

Other Places might be produc’d, but thele are enough to Ihew, That thole 
who held clear and diftindt Ideas ncceflary to Certainty ,^were accus’d to extend 
it thus far, that where any Idea was obfeure and confus’d, there no Propofition 
could be made concerning it, of whole Truth we could be certain ; v. g. we 
could not be certain that there was in the World luch a Thing as Suhfance, be- 
caull' we had but an oblcure and confus’d Idea of it. 

In this Senle therefore, I deny’d that clear and diftindl/cf^^j were necefliary 
to Certainty, D.g. 1 deny’d it to be my Dodtrine, That where an Idea was 
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obfcurc and confus’d, there no Propofition Wild be made concerning it, of 
whole '] rurh we could be certain. For I hild we might be certain of the 
Truth of 'J his Propofition, That there was l^bftance in tf^ World, tho’ we 
have but an oblcure and confus’d Idea of Subjiance. And your Lordfhip en- 
deavour’d to prove we could not, as may be leen at large in that loth Chap- 
ter of your Vmdicatiou, &c. 

From all which, ’tis evident, that the Queftion between us, truly fiated, is 
this. Whether we can attain Certainty of the Truth of a Propofition concern- 
ing any thing whereof we have but an obfcure and confus’d Idea ? 

This being the (Queftion, The firft Thing you fay, is. That Des Cartes Vfdts P- 
of your Opinion againft me. Anfw. If the Queftion were to be decided by 
Authority, 1 had rather it Ihould be by your Lordftiip’s than Hcs Cartes's : 

And therefore 1 Ihould excufe my lelf to you, as not having need, that you 
fhould have added his Authority to yours, to lhame me into a Submiflton ; 
or that ) on fliould have been at the Pains to have tranferib’d lb much out of 
him, for my lake, were it fit for me to hinder the Dilplay of the Riches of 
your Lordfliip’s univerfal Reading ; wherein, 1 doubt not, but I fhould take 
pleafiire my lelf, if 1 had it to ftiew. 

I come therefore to what 1 think your Lordlhip principally aim’d at j which, 
as I humbly conceive, was to flicw, out of my Book, That 1 founded Certain- 
ty only on clear and diftindt And yet ^ as you fay, 1 hanie csmplatn’d of V. if. 
your Lordjhip tit mar t-icenty places of my Second Letter, for charging this upon 
me. By this the ll orld will judg of the Jujlice of my Complaints, and the Qvn-- 
ftjlency of iuy Notion of Ideas. 

Anfjo. V\ hat Conftflency of my Notion of Ideas has to do here, I know not; 
for 1 do not remember that 1 made any Complaint concerning that. But fiip- 
pofing my Complaints were ill-grounded in this one Cafe concerning Certainty, 
yet they might be realbnablc in other Points ; and therefore, with Submiflion, 

I humbly conceis c, the Inference was a little too large, to conclude from this 
Particular againft my Complaints in general. 

In the next place 1 anfwer. That fuppofing the Places which your Lordfhip 
brings out of my Book, did prove, what they do not, •u/'z. That I founded 
Certainty only in clear and diftinift Ideas yet, ray Complaints, in the Cafe, 
are very juft. For your Lordlhip at firft brought me into the Controvcrly, and 
made me one of the Gentlemen of the New IVay of Keafomng, for founding 
all Certainty on clear and diftinft Ideas, only upon a bare Suppojition that I 
did fb ; which, I think, your Lordlhip confefles in thefc Words, where you 
lay. That you do not deny hut the frji Occafion of your Charge, was the Suppojition P- >• 
that clear and dtJhnU Ideas were neceffary in order to any Certainty in our Minds ; 
and that the only Way to attain this Certainty, was the comparing thefe, i. e. clear 
and diftindt Ideas, together : But to prove this, my Words, your Lordlhip fays, 

•were produc'd, and my Principles of Certainty were laid down, and none elfe. Anfw. 

’Tis ftrange, that when my Principles of Certainty were laid down, this (if I held 
it) was not found among them. Having look’d, therefore, I do not find, 
in that Place, that any Words or Principles of mine were produc’d to prove 
that I held. That the only Way to attain Certainty, was by comparing only 
clear and diftindl Ideas ; fo that all that then made me one of the Gentlemen of 
the New Way of Keafomng, was only your fuppofing that I fuppos’d that clear 
and diftindt Ideas are neceflary to Certainty. And, therefore, I had then, and 
have ftill, Reafon to complain. That your Lordfhip brought me into this Con- 
troverfy upon fb flight Grounds, which, I humbly conceive, will always fhew 
it to have proceeded not fb much from any thing you had then found in my 
Book, as from a great Willingnefs in your Lordlhip, at any Rate, to do it ; 
and of this the PalTages which you have here now produc’d out of my Effay^ 
are an evident Proof 

For if your Lordlhip had then known any Thing that leem’d fb much to 
your Purpole, when you produc'd, as you fay, my Words and my Principles to 
prove. That I held clear and diftindt Ideas neceflary to Certainty ; it cannot be 
believ’d that you would have omitted thefe Paflages, either then or in your 
Anfwer to my firft Letter, and deferr’d them to this your Anfwer to my fe- 
cond. Thefc Paflages, therefore, now quoted hereby your Lordfhip, give m® 
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leave .'ny f ord, tofiippofe havt^icen by a new and diligent Search found out, 
and arc now, at Wt, brought,py/ focfinn^ to give Ibme Colour to your Way 
of prrx ceding withftnc; tho’ thcle PaUagts being, as 1 fuppofe, then unknown 
to you, they could not be the Ground of making me one of tbofe who plate 
Certainty only in clear and diftind; Ideds. 

Let us t ome to the Paltages theralcives, and Icc what Help they afford you. 

'T he firft W'^ords you fet down out of' my E{fny are tlicle ; 't he .\lind not 
“ being certain of the 'rrutli of that it doth not evidently know.” From 
thefe \\ ords, that which 1 infer in that Place, is, “ '1 hat thcrtfbre the Mind 
“■ is bound, in luch Cafes, to give up its Aifcnt to an unciing TelU- 
P If “■ mony” But your I..ord(hip from them infers here, 7 hen fore I meke clear 
Ideas uccc(fary to Certainty or thert fi>rc, by confidering the immediate Obje^b 
of the ^^ind in Thinking, wc c.inn(>t be certain that SahJ/anee, (whereof we 
have an obfeure and confus’d Idea) doth exift. I lhall leave your ] .ordihip to 
make good this Confcquciue when you think fit, and proceed to the next 
P If. Paffage you alledgc, which you lay proves it viorc j, I ainly. I believe it will 
be thouglit it lliould be prov’d more plainly, or elfc it will not be proved 
at all. 

'J'his plainer Proof is out of B. 4. C. 4. §. S. in thele Words, That which 
is requilite to make our Knowlcdg certain, is tlie Clearncfs of our Ideas.”' 
.-hif'w. 'I he Certainty here Ipoken of, is the C'ertainty of general Propolitions 
in Morality, and not of the particular Fixifience of any Thing j and there- 
fore tends not at all to anj- fitch Pofuion as this, 'f'hat we cannot be certain 
<5f the lixiffence of any particular fort of Being, tlio’ we have but an ob- 
feurc and confus’d Idta of it: 'I'ho’ it doth atlirm, 'Fhar we cannot have any 
eertaiti Perception of the Relations of gcn'Tal inonl Ideas (wherein confilts 
the Certainty of general moral Propbfitious) any firther than thole la as arc 
clear in our Minds. And that this is lb, 1 refer my Reader to that Chapter 
for Sat'sfablion. 

The third Place produc’d by your I.ordfliip out of B. 4. C. 12. §. 14. is, 
F- If- “ For it being evident that our Knowltd't, cannot exceed our loeasy white 
“ they are only imperfebl, confus’d, or oblcurc , wc cannot cxpiCt; to have 
“ certain perfed; or clear Knowkdg.” 'I’o undei it and rlu-lc VVords angiiL, 
w'C muif Ice in wh.at place they Hand j and that is in a Cliaptcr of the Im- 
provement of our Knowledg, and therein arc brought, as a k e.ilbn, to Jlu. w 
how ncceflary it is for the enlarging of our Knowle a, ro gc: and lertic in 
our Minds, as far as wc can, clear, diftin< 5 t, and conit.un l.-ea-i of thole 
Things we would confider aud know.” 'I’he Rcafon wlicnof thi ic t',ivi.i), is 
tliis ; Thar as f.ir as they arc onlv imperfed, confus’d, and oMiure, w'c cannot 
exped to have certain, pcrftd, or clear K no wit dg ^ i. e. that ottr Knowdedg 
will not be clear and certain lb far as the Idea is imperfed and oblc rc. 
W hich w ill not at alJ reach your F.ord(hip’.s I'urpolc, who would argue, that 
bccaide I lay, our Idea of Sal flai/ce is obleure and confuji’d, therefore, upon 
my Grounds, wc cannot know' that fi'ch a 'I'hing asSnhJiance exifls ; becaule 
T plac’d Certainty only in clear and diftind Ideas. Now ro this 1 anlwcr’di 
’J hat I did not place all Certainty only on dear and difiind Ideas, in Inch a 
Ani. i y ,v. Senie as that ; and therefore, to avoid being miftaken, I laid, That my 

Notion of Certainty by Ideas is. That- Certainty confifts in the Perception 
“ of the Agreement or Dilagreement of Ideas ; luch as wc have, w hether they 
be, in all their Parts, perfetlly de.ar and diftind or no.” xv . . Jf they .ire 
clear and diftind enough to be capable of liuving their Agreement or Jbila- 
greement with any otlier Idea perceiv’d, lb far they are capallc of alfording 
Us Knowledg, tho , at the fame 'fime, they are lb oblcurc and confus’d, as 
that tlocre are other Ideas, with which we can by no means lb c'mpare them, 
as TO perceive their Agreement or Dilagreement with them. '1 his was theCJcar- 
ncl’s and Diftinftnefs which I deny’d to be nccellary to Certainty. 

If your I -ordihip would have done me the Flonour to have ton fid cr’d whar I 
undcrlfood by ol Rure and confus’d Ideas, and wkat every one muft i ndcrftand 
by' them, who thinks clearly and diftindly concerning them, ! am apt to ima- 
gine you would have (par’d your lelf the Trouble of railing this Oueftion, aud 
femirted, thele Quotations out of my Book, as not Icrving to your I-ordlhip s 
Purpole. 'jhe 





to the Bijhop of .^^rcefter. 

The fourth Paflagc, which you feem to fay ^oft Strefs on, provrs as little to 
your Purpole, as either of the former three : 'Jj he Words are thefe : But ob- 
‘‘ feure and confus’d Ideas can never produce any clear anct' certain Knowfedg, 
“ becaule as far as any Ideas are confus’d or oblcurc, the Mind can' never per- 
“■ ceive clearly whether they agree or no.” The latter Part of thefe Words are 
a plain Interpretation of the former, and Ihew their Meaning to bc this, •viz. 
Our obfeure and confus’d Ideas, as they (land in contra-diftindion to clear and 
diftind, have all of than fomething in them, whereby they are kept from be- 
ing wholly imperceptible and perfedly confounded with all other Ideas, and fb 
their Agreement or Difagrccment, with at leaft fome other Ideas^ may be per- 
ceiv’d, and thereby produce Certainty, tho’ they arc obfeure and confus’d Ideas. 
But fo fir as they arc obfeure and confus’d, fo that their Agreement or Difa- 
greement cannot bc perceiv’d, fo far they cannot produce Certainty ; 'v. g. the 
Idea oi Saf’Jfancc is clear and diftind enough to have its Agi'eement witli that 
of a6iual Exiftcnce perceiv’d: But yet it is fo far obfeure and confus’d, that 
there be a great many other Ideas, with which, by reafon of its Obfeurity and 
Confufednefs, wc cannot compare it, fb, as to produce fuch a Perception •, and 
in all thofe Cafes wc neccflarily come fhort of Certainty. And that this was fb, 
and that I meant fb, I humbly conceive you could not but have feen, if you 
had given yourfelf the Trouble to refled on that Paflage which you quoted, 
’VIZ. “ That Certainty conftfts in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagree- 
“ ment of Ideas, fuch as we hav'e, whether they bc in their Parts perfedly 
clear and diftind or no.” To which, w'hat your I.ordlhip has here brought 
out of the fecond Book of my Efiay, is no manner of Contradidion ■, unlefs it 
be a Contradidion to fay, that an Idea, which cannot be well compar’d with 
Ibme Ideas, from w'hich it is not clearly and ftafficiently diftinguilhable, is yet 
capable of having its Agreement or Difagrcement perceiv’d with fbmc other 
Idea, with which it is not fb confounded, but that it may be compar’d ; And 
therefore I had, and have ftill, Reafon to complain of your Lordfhip, for 
charging that upon me, w-hich I never faid nor meant. 

To make this yet more vifible, give me leave to make ufe of an Inftance in 
the Objed of the Eyes in Seeing, from whence the ftTctaphor of obfeure and 
confus’d is transferr’d to Ideas, the Objeds of the Mind in Thinking. There is 
no Objed which the Eye fees, that can be faid to be perfedly obfeure, for then 
it would not be feen at all ; nor perfedly confus’d, for then it could not be 
diftinguifh’d from any other, no not from a clearer. For Example, one fees in 
the Dusk, fomething of that Shape and Size, that a Man, in that Degree of 
I.ight and Diftance, would appear. This is not fo obfeure, that he fees nothing j 
nor fb confu,s’d, that he cannot diftinguifh it from a Steeple or a Star j but it is 
fo obfeure, that he cannot, tho’ it be a Statue, diftinguifh it from a Alan ; and 
therefore, in regard of a Man, it can produce no clear and diftind Knowlcdg : 
But yet as obfeure and confus’d an Idea as it is, this hinders not but there may 
many Propofitions be made concerning it, as particularly that it exifts, of the 
Truth of which we may be certain. And that without any Contradidion to 
what 1 fay in my Eflay, viz. That obfeure and confus’d Ideas can never pro- 
“ duce any clear and certain Knowledge j becaufe as far as they are confus’d or 
“ obfeure, the Mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or no.” This 
Reafon that 1 there give, plainly limitting it only to Knowlcdg, where the Ob- 
feurity and Confufion is fuch, that it hinders the Perception of Agreement or 
Difagrcement, which is not fb great in any obfeure and confus’d Idea •, but that 
there are fbme other Ideas, with which it may bc perceiv’d to agree or difagree, 
and there ’tis capable to produce Certainty in us. 

And thus I am come to the End of your Defence of your firfi yfnfaier, as you 
call it, and defire the Reader to confider how much, in the eight Pages im- 
ploy’d in it, is faid to defend this Propolition, 'That thofe •zho offer at clear and 
dffindt Ideas, hid much fairer for Certainty than I do ? 

But your Lordfhip having, under this Head, taken Occafion to examine my 
making clear and diftindl Ideas neceflary to Certainty, I crave Leave to confider 
here what you fay of it in another Place. I find one Argument more to prove, 
that I place Certainty only in clear and diftindt Ideas. Your Lordfhip tells me, 
and bids me ohferve my own IVords, that / poftively fay, “ That the Mind not be-» 
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itjg certain of the Truth of that it doth not evidently know So thnt, fays 
your Lordffiip, it is plain here, wat I place Certainty in evident Knosjobiig, or In 
clear and diftin< 5 b I(kas, and yet nfy great Complaint of your Lordjhtp was, that you 
fh.irfdthis upon ml, and now you find it in my own IFords. Anfwer. I do nl>:'er:-e 
my own Words, but do not find in them, or in clear and diftinct Ideas, tho’ \our 
I.ordfhip hasfet thefe down as my W ords I there indeed fliy, “ The Alind is 
“ not certain of what it does not evidently know.” W'hcreby I place Cer- 
tainty, as your Lordfhip lays, only in evident Knowledg, but evident Knowlcdg 
may be had in the clear and evident Perception of the Agreement or I)ifagree- 
ment of Ideas j tho’ fome of them Ihould not bei n all their Parts perlcdtly clear 
and diftindt, as is evident in this Propofition, That Suh/iance does exifi. 

But you give not off this Matter lo ; For thele W^ords of mine above quoted 
y I r- W your Lordfhip, viz. “ It being e\'ident, that our Knowledg cannot exceed 
“ our Ideas, where they are imperfccl, confus’d, or obfeure, we cannot expedt 
V. 6j. “ to have certain, pcrledl, or clear Knowlcdg your LordHiip has here up 

again : And thereupon charge it on me as a Contradidlion, that confelling our 
Ideas to be imperfed, confus’d and obicure ^ I fay, I do not yet place Certainty 
in clear and dillind/rfc Cf. Anjwer. The Realbn is plain, for I do not fay that 
all our Ideas arc impcvfcd, confus’d and obfeure j nor, that obfeure and con- 
fus'd Ideas arc in all their Parts fo obfeure and confus’d, that no Agreement or 
Difagrecmcnt between them and other Idea can be perceiv’d ; and therefore my 
ConfefTion of imperfed, obfeure and confus’d Ideas, takes not away all Know- 
k’dg, even concerning thole very Ideas. 

But, fays your Lordfliip, Can Certainty he had with impcrfetl andohfctire Ideas, 
and yet no Certainty he had hy them ? And if you plcafc, my I^ord, [by thole 
Parts of them which arc obfeure and confus’d ;J Add then the Qiieftion wiill.c 
right pur, and have this eafy Anfwer: Yes, my Lord^ and that without any 
Contradidion, becaufe an Idea that is not in all its Parts perfcdly clear and di- 
iHnd, and is therefore an obfeure and confus’tl Idea, may yet with thofc Ideas, 
with which, by any Obfeurity it has, it is not confounded, be capable to pro- 
duce Knowledg by the Perception of itsAgreementorDif agreement with them. 
And ) ct it will hold true, that in that Part wherein it is impcrftd, obfeure and 
confus’d, wc cannot exped to have certain, perfed or clear Know]: dg. 

For Example: He that has the Idea of a Leopard, as only of alpotted Ani- 
mal, muft be confels’d to have but a very imperfed, obfeure and conf is’d Idea 
of that Species of Animals ; and yet this obfeure and confus’d Idea is ca.pai le, by 
a Perception of the Agreement or Difagrecmcnt of the clear Part of it, viz. 
that of Animal, with feveral oth' r Ideas, to produce Certainty : 'I ho’ as far as 
the obfeure Part of it confounds it with the Idea of a Lynx, or other fported 
Animal, it can, join’d with them, in manyPropofitions, produce no Knowledg. 

'I his might eafily be underfbood to be my Meaning by thefe W^ords, which 
your Lordfhip quotes out of my Effay, vtz. “ That our Knowledg confifting in 
122. w the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrecmcnt of any Two Ideas, its 
“ Clearnels or Obfeurity confifts in the Clearnefsor Obicurity of that Percep- 
“ tinn, and not in the CJearnefs or Obfeurity of the Ideas themlelves.” L'pon 
which your I.ordfhip asks. How is it pojfible for the Mind to have a clear Percep- 
?. liz. tion of the Agreement c/" Ideas, if the Ideas themfelves he not clear and difiuti ? 

Anfwer. Julb as the Eyes can have a clear Perception of the Agreement or Dill 
agreement of the clear and diftind Parts of a Writing, with the clear Parts of 
another, tho’ one, or both of them, be lb obfeure and blurr’d in other Parts, 
that the Eye cannot perceive any Agreement or Dilligrecmcnt they have one 
with another. And 1 am forry that thefe Words of mine, “ My Notion of 
t« rr. 2 j’o. Certainty by Ideas, is, thatCertainty confifts in the Perception of the Agree- 
“ ment or Difagreement of Ideas, luch as we have, whether they be in all their 
“ Parts perfeebiy clear and diftind or no ; ” were not plain enough to make your 
Lordfhip underftand my Meaning, and lave you all this new, and, as itleems 
to me, ncedlefs '1 rouble. 

In your 15th Page, your Lordfhip comes to your Second of the Three An- 
p. 7. fwers, which you fay you had given, and would lay together and aefend. 

P. ft. You lay, (2) youanfwer’d, ^ hat it is very poffihle ib- Author d/ Chriftianity 

not Myfterious might mijlake or mifapply my Notions, I at there is too much Reafon 
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to lelicvc he thomJ>t them the [ante ; and a'c hjn'c no reafon tn he forfy that ie hi'fh 
y^iten viethis Oicajum jo-r the c.yplamin^ my and fti^thc Vindication of my 

jelf in the Matttri I apprehend be bad chargd me 'jonb. Theic Words your f^ord- 
Ihip quotes out of the 36th Page of your firft J.cttor. Tlut, as I have already 
obierv’d, they are not tlicre given as an Anlwer ro thi'- fiiar you make me here 
lay ; and therefore to wliat Piirpoie you repeat them here. In nor ealv to difeern, 
unlels It can be thought that an unlatisf.idory Anlwer !n one place ran beconic: 
fatisf.idory by being repeated in anotlicr, v/hcre it is, a, 1 humbly coaceivc.^ 

Icls to the Purpolc, and no Anlwcr at all. It was tliere indeed ghan as an 
Anlwer to my laying, That T did not place Certainty in clear ar.u didind. 

Idcas^ which I laid to Ihcw that you had no rcafon to” bring me* into the* C'on- 
troverfy, beraufe the Author of Cbrifiiamly not My/rcrioiif pl.ic’d Certain! y in 
clear and diftindl /c/Ci?.?. 'J’o latisfy me for your doing lb, your Lordfliip an- 
Iwers, ithat it was mery poffille that Author rntgbi miflake or mifapply ray Notions. 

A Realbn indeed, that will equally jullity your bringing my Book into any Con- 
troverly : For tliere is no Author lb inlalliblc, write he in what Controverfy he 
pleaics, but VA pojjible he may mijiakc., nr mifapply my Kotiem. 

That was the I'orce of thi.s your l.ordfl.ip’s .rJnfver in th;it iMaceof your firft 
Ixttcr, but what it ierves for in this place of your Iccond Letter, 1 liavc not 
Wit enough to fee. '1 he Remainder of it 1 h ive nnfwcr’d in the 3 nth anel 38th 
Pages of my lecond Letter, and therefore cannot but wonder to fee it repeated 
here again, without any Notice taken of what I laid in anfwer to it, tho’ you 
let it down here again, as j ou la)-, />. 7. on purpolc to defend. 

But all the Dejence made, is only to that parr of my Reply, which you let V 
down as a frelh Complaint that I make in theic Words; “■ This can be no rea- 
‘‘ Ion why 1 fliould be join’d witii a Man that had milapply’ii my Notions ; and 
“ that no Man hath ib much miftaken and milapply’d my Notions as your 
“ Lordfhip ^ and therefore i ought rather to be join’d with your Lordliiip.” 

And then )ou, with Ibme warmth, lubjoin : Jlnt is this fair and hiynnious 
Dealing., to npre'ent this Matter j'o., as if your Lr.r.tfjip bad join'd ns Tegrtber, It- 
caufe he bad mifunderfood and mrfapply'd my Notions^ Can I tl.ink your Lnrdjhip 
a Man of jo little Senfe tn m.ikc that the Rcafnn of it ^ No, Sir, lays )’our Lord- 
Ihip, It was hecaitfc he affign'd no other Grounds out nti/. j., and that in my men 
ll'ords-, however, nnzv I would divert the Mi aning of them another IVay. 

M)' I-ord, I did lit down your Words at large in my Iccond I.ettcr, and there- 
fore do not lee how I could be liable to anyCharge of unfair or difingcnuous deal- 
ing in reprefenting the Matter ; which I am furc you will allow as a Proof of my 
not mijrcprcjcnting, fincc I find you iilc it voiir Iclf as a lure Fence againft any 
ftich Acculation ; where you tell me, 'Dbat you have jit d,uwn my own Words at P- >>'i' 
large, that I may not complain that your Lordjlotp nnj'reprcjcnts my Senje. The lame 
Anlwer 1 muft dcfirc my Reader to apply for me to your 73d and 90th Pages, 
where your Lordfliip makes Complaints of the like kind wirii this here. 

'1 he Real'ons you give for joining me with the Author oiCbrifianity not Afv- 
(ierious, arc put down verbatim a.s you gave them ; and if they did not give me 
that Sati.sfaclion they were defign’d for, am 1 to be blam’d that 1 did not find 
them better than tlicy were? You join’d me with tliat Author, bccaufe he 
plac’d Certainty only in clear and diftindl Ideas : I told your I.ordlhip I did not 
do lb, and therefore that could be no rcafon for your joining me with him. 

You anlwer, 'itwas poffible Ise might miflake or miiapply rny Notions : So that our 
agreeing in the Notion of Certainty (the pretended Rcafon for which we were 
join’d) failing, all the Reafon which is left, and which yon ofler in this Anlwer 
for your joining of us, is the Pojfibiliiy of his mijiaking my Notions : And I think 
it a very natural Inference, that if the mere Poffibility of any one’s mjiaking me, 
be a Realbn for my being jotiid with him ; any one’s actual miftaking me, is a 
ftronger Realbn why I fhould be join’d with him. But if Inch an Inference Ihcws 
(more than you would have it) the Satisfuftoriucls and Force of your Anfwer, 

I hopejou w'ill not be angry with me, ifl cannot change the Nature of Things. 

Your Lordlhip indeed ad^s, in that Place, 'J’hat there is too much reajon to Anf. r. f ;6. 
believe that the Author thought bis Notions and mine the Janie. 

Anfw. When your Lordfliip fliall produce that Reafon, it will be feen whether, 
it were too much or too little, ’'fill it is produt’d, there appears no Reafiin at 
Vol. I. \ n 11 all i 
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all; a\»il fucli conccard Rcalbn, mo’ it may be Ino much, can be fuppob’d, I 
think, to j;ivc very liftlc ijatssfact^Mi to me or any Body die in the Caie. 

But to m ike goodfwhat )'ou have faid in your Anlwer, your I^ordlhip here 
replies 'i'hat ye/i c//V/ not join us toqrther, hecaufe he bud mtfimdcij! ood mid tni/kp- 
plydioy Koiums. Anfje. Neither did 1 lay, that therefore you did ;w/ us. But 
rliis I t rave leave to la\’, 'I'hat all the Rcalbn you there gave lor you joining us 
I (yet her, was the P'lJJihlny of bis mifaking and rnifapplying^ my Notions. 

But your I^oreilhip now tells me, A'o, Sir, This was nut the Realbn of your 
joiwng US', but it sij.is hccaiije be aJ/igyCd no other Grounds but mine, and in my own 
it Olds. Anfjc. My I.ord, 1 elo not remember that in that Place you give tliis 
as a Rtafon for your joining oj us ; and 1 could not anlwer, in that Place, to 
what you did not there lay, but to what you there did lay. Noev your Lord- 
fliip does fay it here, here 1 lhall take the Liberty to anlwer it. 

The Realbn you now give for your joining me with that Author, is, Hecaufe 
he affiuji d no other Grounds but mine-., which however tenderly cxprels’d, is to 
be underftood, I llippolc, that he did ajftyyi my Grounds. Of what, I bclcech 
your l.ordfliip, did he afjigii my Grounds, and in my Words ? If it were not my 
Grounds of Certainty, it could be no manner of Rcalbn for your joining me witli 
him ; bet aide the only Rcalbn why at lirlV you tnade him (and me with him) a 
Gcntlema,i of the new Way of Reafoning, was bis Jupp(f;ng cUav mid difiniti Ideas 
ncteffary to which was the (Jpnium that ) ou det lur'd you epposhi. Now, 

my Lord, if you can llicw where that Author has in h,yl! orJs affiy i’d my Grounds 
ol Certainty, there w'ill be Ibme Grounds lor what you lay here ; Bur, rill your 
Lordlliip docs that, it will be pretty hard to believe that to he ilic Ground of 
your jdiung^ us together; wJiich being no where to be lound, can icarcc be 
thought the true Rea/on ol your doing it. 

Your Lordfliip adds, Iloxet’er, now I would dutert the Meaun.g o/Them 
[/. e. thole my VYordsJ another H ay. 

Anfw. \\ henever you are pleas’d to fet down thole Words of mine, wherein 
tliat Author afftgtis my Grounds of Certainty, it will be Icen how' 1 now divert my 
Meaning another Way ■, till then, they muit remain with Icvcral other of your 
l^ordfliip’s invilible Y hem, whicli are no where to be found. 

But to your asking me, whether / can think yuiir WrdJJjip a Alan of that 
little Senfe? 1 crave leave to reply. That 1 hope it muftnot be eoneludcd, that 
as often as in your \V ay of writing 1 meet with any thing that does not leem 
to me latislablory, and 1 endeavour to htew that it does not prove what it is 
made ule of for, that I prclcntly think your Lonilhip a Man (f httle Stnje : 'i his 
would be a very hard Rule in dcLuding one’s lelt; efpecially forme, againli lb 
great and learned a Man, whole Realbns and Meaning it is not, 1 find, always caly 
for lo mean a Capacity as mine to reach ; and therefore 1 ha\ e taken great Care 
to let down your Words in moll places, to lecure m)- lelf from the Imputation 
of mifrcprej'enting \ our Senlc, and to lca\ t it fairly before the Reader to judg, 
whether I millakc it, and how' far 1 am to be blamed if I do. And I would 
have fet down )our whole I ,ctter. Page by Page, as 1 anfwer’d it, would not 
that have made my Book too big. 

If I mufl write under this Pear, that you apprehend I think meanly of you, 
as often as I think any Rcalbn you make ule of is not fatisfablory in the Point 
it is brought for, the Caules of Uneafinefi would return too often, and it w'ould 
be better, once for all, to conclude youp Ikordfliip infallible, and acquielce in 
whatever you lay, than in every Page to be fo rude as to tell your Lordlhip, 
/ think you haxe little Senfe ■, if that be the Interpretation of my endeavouring 
to Ihew, that your Reafbns come fhort any w'herc. 

My Lord, when you did me the Honour to anfwer my firft Letter (which I 
thought might have pafs’d for a liibmiflive Complaint of what I did not well 
uatdcrftand, rather than aDifputc with your Lordlhip) you were pleas’d to in- 
iert into it dircdl Accufations againli my Book : which look’d as if you had a 
Mind to enter into a dired; Conp-ovcrly with me. ThisCondefeention in your 
Lordlhip has made me think my Iclf under the Protedion of the I.aws of Con- 
troverlv’, which allow a fi-ec examining and (hewing the Weaknefs of the Rca- 
Ipns brou^t by the other Side, without any Offence. If this be not permitted 
me, I mull coniels I have been millaken, and have been guilty in anlwering 
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you any thing at all ; for how to anfwer without anfwering, 1 confers I do not 
know. 

I wilh you never had writ any thing that I was particula.*ly concetn’d to exa- 
mine i and what I have been concern’d to examine, I wilh it had given me no 
occafion for any other Anfwer, but an Admiration of the Manner and Juftnefs 
of your Corredbions, and an Acknowledgment of an Increafe of that great 
Opinion which 1 had of your I,.ord(hip before : But 1 hope it is not expedted 
from ms in this Debate, that I fhould admit as good and conclufive all that 
drops from your Pen, for fear of caufing fb much Dilpleafiire as you leem here 
to have upon this Occafion, or for fear you fhould objedl to me the Prefump- 
tion of thinking you had but /af/e Senje^ as often as I endeavour’d to fhew 
that what you lav is of little force. 

When thofe fiords and Grounds of mine are produc’d, that the Author of 
Cbriflianity not Mvf.ertotis affign’d, which your Lordlhip thinks a ftifficient 
Keafon for your jonnng me ssoitb in oppofuig the DoArine of the Trinity ; 

1 fhall confidcr them, and endeavour to give you Satisfticbion about them, as 
well as I have already concerning thole ten Lines, which you have more than 
once quoted out of him, as taken out of my Book, and which is all that your 
Lordfiitp has produc’d out of him of that kind : In all which there is not 
one Syllabic of clear and difiiiUt Ideas, or of Certainty founded in them. In 
the mean time, in anfwer to your other Queftion, But ts this fair and inge~ P* t6, 
mwus Dealiig ? I refer my Reader to p. 35 — 38, of my lecond Letter j 
where he may fee at large all this whole Alatter, and all the Unfamtefs and 
Drfiigcnmty of it, w'hich I fubmit to him, to judg whether for any Fault 
of that kind, it ought to have drawn on me the Marks of fb much Dif- 
pleafure. 

Your Lordfiiip goes on here, and tells me, That altbo' you svere willing to Ibid- 
allow vie all rcjfonable Occafwns for ray own Vindication, as appears by your 
IVords ; yet yon were fen file enough that / bad given too juji an Occafion to ap- 
ply them in that Manner, as appears by the next Page, 

What was it, 1 befeech you, my Lord, that 1 was to myfelf from ? 
and w liat was thole ’Tbcm I badgyven too jufi an Occafion to apply in that Man- 
ner F and what was tliat Manner they were apply ’d in ? and what was the Occa- 
fion they were lb apply’d ? For I can find none of all thele in that next Page to 
which your Lordfhip refers me. When thole are fet down, the World will be 
the better able to judg of the R eafon you liad to join me after the manner you 
did. However, Saying, my Lord, without Proving, 1 iiumbly conceive, is but 
Saying ; and in liich pcrfonal Matter fo turn’d, fhews more the Difpofition of 
the Speaker, than any Ground for what is laid. Your Lordfhip, as a Proof of 
your great Care of me, tells me at the Top of that Page, That you had faid Anf. i.f. 36 
lb muc h, that nothing could be faid more for my Vindication : And before you 
come to the Bottom of it, you labour to perlliade the World, that I have need 
to vindicate myft lf. Another poflibly, who could find in his Heart to lay two 
luch Things, would have taken care they fliould not have Rood in the'lame 
Page, where the Juxta-pofition might enlighten them too much, and furprizc 
the Sight. But pofiibly your Lordfhip is lb well fitisfy’d of the World’s Rea- 
dinefs to believe your Profeffions of Good-will to me, as a Mark whereof 
vou tell me here of your Willingnels to allow me all rea finable Occafions to vm- P- 16. 
'duate my ft If ; chat no Body can lee any thing but Kindnefs in whatever you 
lay, tho’ it appears in fb different Shapes. 

In the following Words, your Lordfhip acculcs me of too nice a Piece of Ibid, 
Criticifm ; and tdls me it looks like Chicaning. Mufw. I did not expeft, in a 
Controverly begun and manag’d as this which your Lordfhip has been pleas’d 
to have witli me, to be accus’d of Chicaning, without great Provocation ; be- 
caufe the mentioning that Word might perhaps raife in the Reader’s Mind 
Ibme odd Thoughts, which were better (par’d. But this Accufation made me 
look back into the Places you quoted in the Margent, and there find the Mat- 
ter to ftand thus ; 

To a pretty large Quotation let down out of the Poftlcript to my firft Letter, 
you lubjoin ; IVbicb H ords feem to exprefs fo much of a Chriftian Spirit and temper, Anf i ? • - 

that your Lordfhip cannot brieve / intended to give any Advantage to the Enemies of 
VoL. I. N n n * "" 
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the C3nrifiian Faith but ivhether there hath not been too juft Ocraft>ni for them 
(ippjy Them m that manner^ is a thing very jit fur me to conjider. 

In my Anfwer, 1 take notice that the 'I'enn 27'cw, in thi.s PafTage of your I^ord- 
ITiip’s, can, in the oroinary Conrtrudfion of our I .anpiagc, be apply’d to nothing; 
but '.vhich iVords in the beginning uf that Paffage, i. c. to my W ords immediate- 
Jy preceding. This your Lordftiip calls Chtcannigy and gives this P.calbn for it, 
VIZ. Becaufe any one that reads v-ithout a Dejign to cavil, 'would cajily interpret 
Them of my If ords and Notions about ■which the Debate was. Anfw. That any one 
that reads that Paffage with or without defgn to cavil could hardly make it intel- 
ligible without interpreting ^hemfo, 1 readily grant ; but that it is eafy for me 
cvr any Body to interpret any one’s Meaning contrary to the neceffary Conftru- 
ction and plain Import of the Words, that I crave leave to deny. I am lure it is 
not Chicauinz^, to prefume that lb great an Author as your I .ordfhip writes accord- 
ing to the Rules of Grammar, arid as another Man writes, who underftands our 
l,anguage,and would be underftood: To do the contrary, would be aPrefump- 
tion liable to blame, and might deferve the Name of Chicaning and Cavil. And 
that in this Cafe it was not eafy to avoid the interpreting the Term rbem as I 
did, the Realbn you give w hy 1 fhould have done it, is a firther Proof Your 
I. ordfhip, to fhew it was eafy, lays, rhe Poftfer/pt comes in but as a Parenthejis : 
Now I challenge any one living, to fhew me where in that Place the Parenthefis 
muft begin, and where end, which can make fhcni applicable to any thing, but 
the Words of my Poftlcript. 1 have try’d with more Care and Pains than is 
ufually requir’d of a Reader in fuch Cafes, and cannot, 1 muft own, find where 
to make a Breach in the Thread of your Dilcourfe, with the imaginary Paren- 
thefts, which your Lordfhip mentions, and v/as not, I fuppole, omitted by the 
Printer for want of Marks to print it. And if this, which you give as the Key- 
that opens to the Interpretation that I fhould have made, be lb hard to be 
found, the Interpretation it fclf could not be fb very eafy as you fpeak of 
But to avoid all Blame for underftanding that Pafiagc as I did, and to fecure 
my felf from being fulpedled to leek a Subterfuge in the natural Import of your 
Words, againft what might be conjedlur’d to be your Senle, I added ; “ But 
“ if by any new Way ofConftriuftion, unintelligible to me, the Word rhem here, 
‘‘ fhall be apply’d to any Paffages of my Ejfay of Human Underftanding, I muft 
“ humbly crave leave to obferve this one thing, in the whole Courfe of what 
your Lordfhip has defign’d for my Satisfa£lion, That tho’ my Complaint be 
“ of yourI.,ordfhip’s maimer of applying what I had publifli’d in my Ejfay, fb as 
“ to intereftme in a Controverfy wherein 1 meddled notj yet your I.ordfhip all 
“ along tells me of others, that have mifapply'd I know not what U'ords in my 
“ Book, after I know not what Manner. Now as to this Matter, I befeech you r 
“ 1-ordfhip to believe that when any one, in fuch a Alanner, applies my Words 
“ contrary to what I intended them, lb as to make them oppofite to the Do- 
“ blrine of the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverf)' againft the Trinity, 
“ as your Lord fliip knows I complain your Lordfhip has done j I lhali complain 
“ of tlicm too, and confider, as well as I can, what SatisfaSlion they give me and 
“ others in it.” This Pafiagc of mine your Lordfhip here reprefents thus, viz. 
That I fay, that if by an unintelligible new Way of Conftrudlion, the Word 
fhem be apply’d to any Paffages in my Book, If hat then ^ Ifhy then, ■whoever 
they are, I intended to complain of them too. But, fays your Lordfhip, the 
I! ords juft before tell me ■who they are, viz. ^he Enemies of the Chrtftian Faith. 
And then your Lordfhip asks, Ifhether this he all that I intend, viz. only to com- 
plain of them /or making me a Party in the Controverfy againft the Trinity.? 

My Lord, where I given to Chicaning, as you call my being ft opt by Faults 
of Grammar that difturb the Senfc, and make the Dilcourfe incoherent and un- 
intelligible, if we are to take it from the Words as they are, 1 fhould not want 
Matter enough for fuch an Exercife of my Pen : As for Example here again, 
where your Lordfliip makes me fay, 7‘hat if the Word rhem be apply’d to any 
Paflages in my Book, then ■whoever they are, I intend to complain, &c. 'fhefe be- 
ing fet down for my Words, 1 would be very glad to be able to put them into 
a Grammatical Conftruftion, and make to my lelf an intelligent Senfe of them. 
But rhey being not a Word that I have an abfblute Power over, to place where 
and for what 1 will, I confefs I cannot do it. For the Term ^hey in the Words 
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here, as your Lordihip has fet them down, having nothing that it can rdifqr to, 
but Paff'agesy or Them, which {tand for Words, it muft be a very liiddenMeta- 
morphofisthat muft change them intoPerfons, for ’tis fbrPerfons that the Word 
T'/jey ftands here ; and yet I crave leave to lay, that, as far as I underftand jEiig- 
lifh^ T'/jey is a Word cannot be us’d without reference to Ibmcthing mentioii d 
before. Your I.ordfhip tells me, the Words juft before tell me labo they are. The 
Words juft mention’d are thele j Jf by an unintelligible new Way of Con- 
Jlrutfion^ the Word Them be appl/d to any Paffage of my Book : For ’tis to Ibme 
Words before indeed, but before in the lame Contexture of Dilcourle, that the 
Word T’/jey muft refer, to make it any where intelligible. But here are no Per- 
Ibns mention’d in the Words juft before.^ tho’ your Lordlhip tells me the Words 
juft l>cfore ftiew -’ju/jo t/jey are ; but this juft before., where the Perlbns are men- 
tion’d whom your Lordfhip intends by They here, is fo far off, that i6 Pages 
of your Lordfliip’s lecond I.,ettcr, 174 Pages of mylecond Letter, and above 
100 Pages of your Lordfhip’s firft Letter, come between: So that one muft 
read above 280 Pages from the Enemies of the Chriftian Faith, in the 37 th Page 
of your tirft Letter, before one can come to the T'/jey which refers to them 
here in the 17th Page of your I.ordfhip’s lecond Letter. 

My I.ord, ’tis my Misfortune that I cannot pretend to any Figure amongft 
the JVIcn of Learning ; but I would not for that Realbn be render’d lb delpi- 
cable, that I could not write ordinary Senfe in my own Language .* I muft beg 
leave tlierefbre to inform my Reader, that what your I.,ordfhip has let down 
here as mine, is neither my Words, nor my Senle. For, 

1. I lay not, if by any untntelligiblc new Way of Conftrutlion ; but I lay, “ If 

by any new Way of Conftrudbion, unintelligible to me : ” which are far diffe- 
rent Expreffions. For that may be very intelligible to others, which may be 
unintelligible to me. And indeed, my Lord, there are lb many Paflfages in 
your Writing in this Controverly with me, which for their Conftrudlion, as 
well as othcrwilc, are fo unintelligible to me, that if I Ihould be fo unmanner- 
ly as to mealurc your Underftanding by mine, I fhould not know what to 
think of them. In thofe Cales therefore, I prelume not to go beyond my own 
Capacity : I tell your Lordfhip often (which I hope Modefty will permit) what 
my weak Underftanding will not reach j but I am far from laying it is there- 
fore ablblutely unintelligible. 1 leave to others the Benefit of their better Judg- 
ments, to be enlighten’d by your Lordfhip, where 1 am not. 

2. 'Fhe Ufe your I.,ord{hip here makes of thelc Words, “ But if by any new 
“ VVay of Conftrubfion, unintelligible to me, the Word T'/jem be apply’d to any 
“ Paflhgcs in my Book ; ” is not the principal, nor the only (as your Lordfhip 
make it) Ufe for which I laid them : But this; that if your I.ordfhip by T’hem 
in tliat Place were to be underftood to mean, that there were others that mif- 
apply’d PafTages of my Book ; this was no Satisfadfion for what your Lordfhip 
had done in that Kind. Tho’ this, I oblerv’d, was your Way of Defence; That 
when I complain’d of what your I.,ordfhip had done, you told me, that others 
had done lb too ; as if that could be any manner of Satisfadfion. I added, in 

the dole, “■ That when any one, in fuch a Manner, applies my Words contrary Lett. 2. 46. 
“ to what 1 intended them, lb as to make them oppofite to the Dodbinc of 
“ the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverly againft the Trinity, as your 
“ Lordfhip knows I complain your Lordfhip has done ; I fhall complain of them 
“ too, and confider, as well as 1 can, what Satisfaiiion they give me and others 
“ in it.” Of this any one of mine, your Lordfhip makes your fbre-mention’d 
T'/jey, whether with any Advantage of Scnlc, or Clearnels to my Words, the 
Reader muft judg. However, this latter Part of that Paflage, with the par- 
ticular Turn ) our Lordfhip gives to it, is what your Words would perliiade your 
Reader is all that I lay here : Would not >our Lordlhip, upon fuch an Occa- 
fion from me, cry but again. Is this fair and ingenuous Dealing? And would 
not you think you had Realbn to do lb ? But let us lee what we muft guels 
your Lordfhip makes me fay, and your Exceptions to it. 

Your I.,ordfhip makes me fay, whoever they are, who milapply my Words, as 
I complain your I.ordlhip has done (for thele Words muft be lupply’d, to make 
the Sentence to be intelligible) I intend to complain of them too : And then you > 
find fault with me for ufmg the indefinite Word whoever, and, as a Reproof for 
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the Unrealbnablends of it, you fay. But the If'otds juft before tell me -who they 
are. 'Bur my Words 'are not whoever they are : but my Words are, When any 
“ (;>iie in fuch a Manner applies my Words contrary to what I intended 
them, Your Lordlhip would here have me underhand, that there are 

thole that have done it, and rebukes me that I fpeak as if 1 knew not any one 
that had done it ^ and that I may not plead Ignorance, you lay, your fiords jtift 
before told me who they were., viz. ^be Enemies of the Chrtftiau Taitb. 

What mull 1 do now to keep my Word, and latisfy your I.ordlhip? Muh I 
complain of tbe Enemies of the Cbrtftian Faitb in general, that they have apply’d 
my Words as aforelaid, and then confider, as well as I can, what Satisfaction 
they' give me and others in it ? For that was all 1 promis’d to do. But this 
would be llrange, to complain of tbe Enemies of the Chriftian Faith, for doing 
what ’tis very likely they never all did, and what 1 do not know that any one 
of them has done. Or miift I, to content your J.ordfliip, read over all the 
Writings of tbe Enemies of the Chriftian Faitb, to Ice whether any one of them 
has apply ’cl my Words, /. e. in liich a Manner as I complain’d your I.ordlhip ha.s 
done, that if they have, I may complain of them too? This truly, my Lord, 
is more than I have Time for ; and if it were worth while, w hen it is done, 1 
perceive 1 Ihould not content your Lordlhip in it : For you ask me here. Is ibis 
all I intend, only to complain of them for makiny^ me a Party in the Conlroverfy 
azanift the Trinity.*^ Mo, my Lord, this is not all. 1 promis’d too, To con- 
fider, as well as I can, what Satisfaction (il they otter any) they give me and 
“ others for fo doing.” And why fliould not this content y our 1 nrdlhip in 
reference to others, as w'cll as it does in reference to your lelt? 1 have but 
one Mcafure for your LordHiip and others. When others treat me after the 
Manner you have done, why lliould it not be enough to anlwer them after the 
fame Manner I ha\ edone your Lordlhip ? But perhaps y our Lordlhip has lome 
dextrous Meaning under this, which I am not quick-fightcd enough to perceive, 
and lo do not reply right, as you would have me. 

I mull beg my Reader’s Pardon as well as your I.ordfihp’s, for ufing lb ma- 
ny VV'ords, about PalTages that I’eem not in thcmlelves of that Importance. 1 
confel's, that in thcmlelves they arc not ; but yx't ’tis my Misfortune, that, in 
this Controverfy, your Way of Writing and Rcprefentiiig my Scnlc forces me 
to it. 

Your I .ordfliip’sName in W riting is ellablilli’d above Controul, and, there fore, 
’tw'ould be Ill-breeding in one, who barely reads w'hat you write, not to take 
every thing for pcrfcdl in its kind, which your Lordlhip lay.s. Clearncls, and 
Force, and Confiftence, are to be prclum’d always, whatever your I.ordfhip's 
Words be : And there is no other P^emedy for an Anlwcrtr, who finds it diffi- 
cult any where to come at your Meaning or Argument, but to make his Excule 
for it, in laying the Particulars before the Reader, that he maybe Judg where 
the Fault lies j elpccialJy w'licre any Matter of 1‘aft is contcllcd. Deductions 
from the firft Rile are often necelTary, which cannot be made in lew W^ords, nor 
without leveral Repetitions : An Inconvenience polfibly fitter to be endur’d, 
than that your Lordlhip, in the Run of your learned Notions, Ihould be lhackled 
with the ordinary and llriCl Rules of Language ; and in the Delivery' of vour 
lliblimcr Speculations, be ty’d down to the mean and contemptible Riidiinenr> 
of Grammar ; tho’ your being above thele, and freed from a lervile Obler- 
vance in the Ufc of trivial Particles, whereon the Connexion of Dileoi rlr 
chiefly depends, cannot but caule great Difficulties to the Reader. And how- 
ever it may be an Eale to any great Alan, to find liimldf above the ordinar\- 
Rules of Writing, he who is bound to follow the Connexion, and find out his 
Meaning, will have his Task much increas’d by it. 

1 am very lenfible how much this has Iwelfd thele Papers already, and vet 
I do not fee how any thing lels than what I have faid, could clear thofe 
PalTages which we have hitherto examin’d, and fet them in their due Light. 
Your next Words are thele, But whether 1 have not made my felf too much a Par- 
r. 17- the Controverfy againft the Trinity] will appear before we baie done. 

'rhjsis an/<fm for, me, which your Lordlhip leems lb very fond of, and lb care- 
ful to inculcate, whwe-ever you bring in any- Words it can be tack’d to, that if 
one can ayoi4 dunking it to be the main End of your writing, one cannot yet 
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but ice, that it could not be fo much in t^c Thoup;hrs and\Words of a (ji^:;at 
Man, who is above liicli Perfr,nnl and which he ki^ws the 

^fows ve.try of^ unlcfs it haci fome very particular Bufintls there. W'hetn^' it 
be the Author that has prciiidic’d you againlt his Book, or the Book prejud^^ 

> ou a'^ainft the Author, fo it is, I perceive, that both 1 and my Jijfay arc fauen 
under your Dirplealurc. 

I am not unacquainted what great Stiffs is often laid upon invidious Karnes, 
by skilful Difputants, to liipply the want of better Arguments. ]iut give me 
leave, mv Lord, to lay, "J hat ’tis too late tor me now to begin to value thole 
Marks of good Will, or a good Caufe; and therefore 1 fiiall lay notliing more 
to them, as fitter to be left to the Examination of tlie 'I'houghts w ithin )our 
ow'ii Brealt, from what Source Inch Rcalonings fpring, and windier they tend. 

1 am going, my I^ord, to a Tribunal that has a Right to judg of Tluuights, 
and being feuirc that 1 there fiiall be found of no Pin-ly tut tliat of’J'nith (for 
winch there is requir’d nothing but the receiving 'I ruth in the Love of it) I 
matter not much of wliat L’r/v any one lliall, ;n; may belt ierve his turn, de- 
iK.'minatc me here. Your Lordfliip’s is not the firll Pen from which I have re- 
ceiv'd liicli Strokes as rheie, without any great Harm ; I never found Freedom 
of Stile did me any hurt with tholi' who knew me, and if thole who know me 
not, will take up borrow’d Prejudices, it will be more to ihcir own Harm than 
mine : So that in tliis, I fliall give your Lordihip little other Trouble but my 
T'hanks lomctimcs, where. I lind you skilfully and induftrioufly recommending 
me to the World, under the Character you have cholenfor me. Only give me 
leave to iri)g T hat if tlie P.'/7~ty I lhall leave behind me, hath no other I'ault to 
fink it, but HerclV and Jitcnifijicucy tvttb the Articks of the CMnfucni FaiiL\ I am 
apt to tiiink it will lall in the U'orld, and do Service to 'J'ruth, even tlie'J’ruths 
of Religion, n'otwirhdandmg that Imputation laid on it by lb mighty a Hand 
as your J.ordflnp s. 

In your two next Paragraphs your Lordihip accufes me of Lofcdlnif^ in the P- nj- 
43d and 44th Pages of my Iccond I .ettcr, whither for Shortnels 1 refer iny R ea- 
der. 1 ftiall onl) add, tliat tiio’ the Debate about Myjlcncs oj Faith^ your Ad- 
verfiiries, as you las', otre imt Deathens ^ yet any one among us, wlitan your 
Lordfliip Ihould Ipeak of as not civniuf^ the Scripture to be the Found , >1 ton and 
Rule ef Fait would, 1 prefume, bethought to receive from you aCiharadter 
very little different from that of a Heathen. Which being a Part of your 
Compliment to me, will, 1 humbly conceive, exculc what I there laid, from 
being a ca'v.Hin^ F.xccpiton. 

Hitherto j'oar Lordfliip, notw'itliftanding that you itiiderjhod the Uorld fo 
welf has empioy’d your Pen in Perfonal Matters, how unacceptable foever to 
the World jou declare it to be ; How muft I behave my fclf in the Calc ? If 1 
anfwcr nothing, my Silence is lb apt to be interpreted Guilt or Conceflion, that 
even the defciring my Anfiver to fome Points, or not giving it in the proper 
Place, is reflefted on as no final 1 'J'ranlgrcnion, w'hcreof tliere are two Jixarnplcs 
in the two following Pages. And if 1 do anlwcr lb at large as your Way of I’- ;i* 

Writing requires, and as the Matter delervcs, I recal to y out Mtemoxy the Springs 
0/ Modena, by the libullition of my T'bonghts. ’Tis hard, my J.ord, between 
thefetwo to manage one’s fclf to your good Liking : However, I lhall endea- 
vour to collcdt the Force of your Reafonings, wherc-ever I can find it, as lliorc 
as I can, and apply my Anfwcrs to that, tho’ with the Omillion of a great 
many Incidents delcrving to be taken Notice of : If my Slnwnels, not able to 
keep pace, every where, with your uncommon Flights, lhall have mils’d any 
Argument whereon you lay any Strels, if you plcalc to point it out to me, I 
lliall not fail to endeavour to gia'^e you Satisladlion therein. 

In the next paragraph your Lordihip lays, zthoare not fparmg ofwrtting P. i;;. 
about Articles of Faith, and among them take gpreat Care to avoid fome which have 
been always epeemed Fundamcijtal,&Lc. This leems alfb to contain Ibmething Per- 
fonal in it ; But how far I am concern’d in it, |^lhall know, when you lhall be 
plealed to tell me who tbofe are, and then it will be time enough for me anlwer. 

This is w hat your Lordihip has brought in under your lecond Aiilwer, in 
thcle four Pages, as a Defence of it ; and how much of it is a Defence of that 
fccond Anfwcr, let the Reader judg. 
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■ 'I am now com/ to the Tliird oi thole Anfwers, which you faid. Page 7. 
yoijnvoiiJd lay to^ber and defend. And it is this : 

(d 'bat my Grounds of Certainty tend to Scept 'icifni^ and that^ in an Age wberein 

Myjfcriss of Faitb are too much expos'd by the Promoters of Scepticijin and Jn- 
fiaebty ; it is a fh 'ing of dangerous Cenfequence to ftart fuch new Methods of Cet~ 
tainty, as are apt to leave Mens Minds more douhtful than before. 

Thi.s is wliat you (et down here to be defended : The Defence follows, where- 
in your I.ordlliip tells me, that I fay, “ Thefe Words contain a farther Accufa- 
“ tion of my Book, which lhallbc confider’d in its due Place.” But this is tbs 
proper Place of confidering it : For your Lordfjtp faid, 2 " bat hereby 1 have given 
too j lift Occafion to the Enemies of the Cbrijltan Faith, to make ufe of my H erds and 
Notions, as was evidently prov’d from my own Concejfwns. And if this be j'o, herw^ 
ever you were willing to have had me explain my Jelf to the general Satisfai'lion , 
yet, ftnee I decline it, you do inf ft upon it, ‘Fhat I cannot clear my felf from laying 
that Foundation, which the Author of ChrilUanity not Myfterioes hiult upon. 

In which I crat e leave to acquaint your I..ordlhip with what I do not urv- 
dcrlland. 

Firft, I do not underftand what is meant, by this is the proper Place ^ for, in or- 
dinary Conllrudbon, thefe Words feem to denote this 20th Page of your l.ord- 
fhip’s lecond Letter, which you were then writing, tho’ the Senl'e would make 
me think the 46th Page of my fecond Letter, which you were then anlwering, 
Ihould be meant. 'I'his perhaps your Lordlhip may think a nice Piece of Criti- 
cifm ; but ’till it be clear’d, 1 cannot tell what to lay in my F.xcufe. For ’tis 
likely your I.ordfliip would again ask rae, whether 1 could think you a Man of 
fo httle Senfe, if I fhould nndcrftand thelc W'ords to mean the 20th Page of your 
lecond I.ettcr, wliich no-body can conceive your Lordlhip Ihould think z pro- 
per Place for me to conlidcr and anfwer what you had writ in your firft > 
'Twould be as hard to nndcrftand this is, to mean a Place in my former Lcr-- 
ter, which was paft and done j but ’tis no Wonder for me to be miftaken in 
your Priviledg-word fthis. Bclides, there is this farther Difficulty to underhand 
7 his is the propter Place, of the 46th Page of my former Letter j b^caule I do not 
Ice why the 82d Page of that I.ettcr, where 1 did confider and anlwer ir, 
was not as proper a Phec of confidering it as the 46th, where I give a Realbn 
why I defend it. Farther, if I underftood w hat you meant here by this is the 
jo'opcr Place, I Ihould poflibly apprehend better the Force of your Argumertt 
lubjoin'd to prove this, whatever it be, to be the proper Place j the caulal Par- 
ticle FOR, which introduces the following Words, making them a Realbu of 
thole preceding. But in the prclent Obfeurity of this Matter, I confcls 1 do 
not fee how your having faid, that J ^ave Occafion To the Enemies of the Chrtjtuin 
Faith, 6 cc. proves any thing concerning the proper Place at all. 

Another Thing that T do not imdcrlhiml in this Defence, is your Inference 
in the ne.Kt Period, where you tell me. If this be fo,you in (ft ujwn it,that I J’hnithi 
clear viy jclj : i'or I do nor fee how your having laid what you there laid ( for 
that is it which T'his here, if it be not within Priviledg, muft fignify) can be a 
Realbn for your inliftingon my clearing my lelf of any thing, tho’ I allow this 
to be yourXordlhip’s ordinary AVay of proceeding, to infill upon your Suggefti- 
ons and fiuppolitions in one place, as if they were Foundations to build what 
you pleas’d on in another. 

Thus then Hands your Defence : My Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticifm, 
and to ftart new Methods of Certainty is of dangerous Confequence. Becaule 1 did 
not confider this your Acculation in the prefer Place of confidering it, this is the 
proper Place of confidering it : Becaulc y'our Lordlhip faid, I had given too juft 
Occafion to the Enemies of tlx Chriftian Faitb to make u fe of my IVords and Noti- 
ons ; and becaufe your I-ordlhip fiiid lb, therefore you in (ft upon it that I clear my 
Jelf, &c. This appears to me to be the Connexion and Force of your Defence 
hitherto : If I am miftaken in it, your Lordlhip’s Words are fet down, the Rea- 
der muft judg whether the Ct^ftruftion of the Words do not make it lb. 

But before I leave them, there are Ibme Things that I crave permiffion to 
reprelent to your Lordlhip more particularly. 

I. I’hat to the Acculation of Scepticifm, I have anfwer’d in another, and, as 
1 thinkj a proper Place. 


9 . That 
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2. JTliat the Accufation of dangerous Confyquence,lhnvc coiijfidcr’U and anfwer’d 

in my former Letter j but that being, it Ic^ms, not the prop^ Place of coiijidei^^fig Lcrr. z. p. 
you have not in this your Defence thought fit to take any Notice of it. \ 82—9;^ 

3. 'i hat your Lordihip has not any where prov’d, that my placing of Cpr- 
tainty in tlie Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas, is apfSpPt 
leave Mens Minds more doubtful than they were before which is what your Ac- 
culation I'uppoles. 

4. 'I hat you let down thofe Words of mine, “ Thcfe Words contain a farther 
“ Acculation of my Book, which fliall be confider’d in its due Place ” as all the 
Anfwcr w'hich 1 gave to that new Acculation, except what you take Notice of 
out of my 95th Page ^ and take no Notice of what 1 fay from Page 82 to 95 ; 
where I confider’d it as 1 promis’d, and, as I thought, fully anfwer’d it. 

5. That the too juji Occafon, you lay, I have given to the Enemies of the 
Chriftian Faith to make ufc of my ll'ords and Notions, wants to be prov’d. 

6. 'I'hat what Ufc the Enemies of the Chriftian Faith have made of my IVords and 
Notions, is no where Ihewn, tho’ often talk’d of. 

7. That if the Enemies of the Chrijiian Faith have made ufc of my IVords and 
Notions, yet that, as I have Ihewn, is no Proof^ that they are of dangerous Lett. 2. p. 
Confequence ; much lels is it a Proof, that this Propofiiion, “ Certainty conlifts ^ 

“■ in the Perception of the Agreement or Difigreement of Ideas,” is of danger^ 

Otis Confequence. I'or fbmc ll 'ords or Notions in a Book, that are of dangerous 
Confequence, do not make all the Propofitions of that Book to be of dangerous 
Confequence. 

8. That your Lordlhip tells me. Ton were willing to have had me explabdd my 

felf to the general Satisfatlion ; which is wiiat in the Place from which the former Anf. 1. f. 

Words arc taken, ) ou exprels’d thus : 'J 'hat my Anfwer did not come fully up in 

all Things to that which you could wife. To which I have given an Anltver j and Lett. 2. p. 

methinks your Defence hcTe fliould have been apply’d to that, and nor the lame 5 ® — 

thing (which has been anlwer’d) let down again as part of your Defence. But 

pray, my I.ord, give me Leave to ask. Is not this meant for a Perfonal Mat-‘ 

ter ? which tho’ the IVorld, as you fay, is foon weary of, your Lordfhip, it feems. 


is not. 

9. 'I'hat you fay, Tou inftft upon it, that 1 cannot clear my felf from laying that 
Foundation which the Author of Chriftianity not Myftcrious built upon. Certainly 
this Perfonal Matter is of fome very great Confequence, that your Lordlhip, who 
underfands the IVorld fo well, infjis lb much upon it. But if it be true, that be 
built upon my Foundation, and it be of fuch Moment to your Lordfhip’s Bufinels 
in the prefent Controverfy ; methinks, without fo much Intricacy, it fliould not 
be hard to fliew it : It is but proving what Foundation of Certainty (for ’tis of 
that ail this Dilpute is) he went upon, w hich, as I humbly conceive, your Lord- 
fhip has not donej and then fhewing that to be my Foundation of Certainty i and 
the Bufinefs is ended. But inflread of this, your Lordlhip fays, that his Account 'VIndIc. p. 
of Reafou fuppofes clear and difinil Ideas neceffaryto Certainty, that he imagin’d 
he built upon my Grounds j that be thought his and my Notions of Certainty to he Anf. i. f. yi. 
the fame ^ that there has been too juft Occafion given, for the Enemies of the Ibid- P- 17 - 
Chriftian Faith to apply my IVords in I know not what manner. Thele and the like 
Arguments, to prove that he goes upon my Grounds, your Lordfhip has ufed j but 
they arc, I confefs, too fubtle and too fine for me to feel the Force of them, in 
a Matter of Fail wherein it was fo eafy to produce both his and my Grounds 
out of our Books (without all this Talk about Suppofitions and Imaginations, 
and Occafions fo far remote from any direil ProoO were a Matter of that 
Confequence to be fo infifted upon, as your Lordfliip profeflcdly docs. 

Your Lordlhip has Ipent a great many Pages to tic me to that Author j and 
you ftill inftft upon it, that I cannot clear my jelf from laying that Foundation which 
the Author o/'Chriftianity not Myfterious built upon. What this great Concern in 
a Matter of fo little Moment means, I leave the Reader to guefs : For, I be- 
feech your Lordlhip, of what great Confequence is it to the World ? What 
great intereft has any Truth of Religion in this, that I and another Man (be 
he who he will) make ufe of the fame Grounds to different Purpofes? This t 
am fore, it tends not to the clearing or confirming anv one material Truth in 
the World. If the Foundation 1 have laid be true, 1 lhall neither difown nor difo 
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, I 

iike it, whatever thij/or any other Aathor fliall Imld upon it j becaufe, asijoui 
I/>rdfliip knows, Things may be( built upon a good foundation, and )Ci 
the JJoiindation ne\^ the worfe for it. And thcreibre, if that, or any otlui 
Ad:hor bath built upon my FoundatioUy I lee nothing in it, that 1 ought to be 
(j^K^ern’d to char my felf Jmn. 

If you can (hew that my Foundatton is falfe, or Ihew me a better Foundat'ori 
of Certainty than mine, 1 promilc you immediately to renounce and rclii'quiih 
mine, with Thanks to your Lordlhip : But till you tan prove, that he that firll 
invented Syllogifmasa Rule of right Realbning, or firft laid down this Princi- 
ple, ^hat it /f mpoffible for the fame thtnyr to be and not to be, is anfwerable for 
all thole Opinions which have been endeavour’d to be prov’d by Mode and Fi- 
gure, or have been built upon that Maxim ; I lhall not think my felf concern’d, 
whatever any one lhall build upon this Foundation of mine, 'Fhat Certainty con- 
lifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of any two Ideas, at. 
they are exprefs’d in any Proportion : much Ids ftiall I think my Iclf concern’d, 
for what you lhall pleafe to juppfe (for that, with Submilfion, is all you hax e 
done hitherto) any one has built upon it, tho’ he were ever lb oppofite to your 
I^ordlhip in any of the Opinions he Ihould build on it. 

In that Calc, if he Ihould prove troublcdom to your Lordlhip with any Ar- 
gument pretended to be built upon my Foundation, 1 humbly conceive you have 
no other Remedy, but to lliew either the loundatwn falfe, and in that Caie I 
confefs my felf concern’d ; or his Dedudions from it wrong, and that I lhall 
not be at all concern’d in. But if, inftcad of this, your I.ordfliip fliall find no 
other Way to fubvert this I'oundation of Certainty', but by laying, ^be Enemies 
(if the Cbriftian Faith build on it, bccaule )'ou fuppofe one Author builds on it ; 
this, I fear, my Lord, will very little advantage the Caufe you defend, whiilt 
it fo vifibJy ftrengthens and gives Credit to your Adverlarics, rather than 
weakens any Foundation they go upon. For the Unitarians, I imagine, will 
be apt to Imilc at fuch a Way of Arguing, unz. I'hat they go on this Ground, 
becaufe the Author of Cbrijlianity not Myfiertous goes upon it, or is luppos'd by 
your I .ordlhip to go upon it : and By-ftanders will do little Ids than fmile, to find 
my Book brought into the Socmian Controveriy, and the Ground of Certainty 
laid down in my Effay condemn’d, only becaufe that Author is fuppos’d by your 
Lordlhip to build upon it. For this, in Ihort, is tlve Calc, and this the Way 
your Lordlhip has uled in anfuL'eriny^ Objettions ai^atnft the irinity in Point of 
Reafon. 1 know your Lordfliip cannot be fulpedlcd of writing booty : but I 
fear fuch a Way of Arguing in lb great a Man as your Lordlhip, will, in an 
Age wherein the Myftertes oj Faith are too much expos'd, ghe too juji an Occafwn 
to the Enemies, and allb to the Friends, of the Cbriftian Faith, to fulpedt that 
there is a great Failure Ibmewhere, 

But to pals by that : This 1 am fure is perfonal Matter, which the World 
perhaps will think it need not have been troubled with. 

Your Defence of your third Anfwer goes on ; and to prove that the Author of 
V 20 II ChriftianitynotMyfterious built upon my Foundation, you tell mc,Stbat myGround 
' ' of Certainty is the Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas, as exprefs’d in any 
Propofitions j which are my own IVords From hence you urg'd, SCbat let the Pro- 
pfitm come to us any way, either by human or davine Authority, if our Certainty 
depend upon this, we can be no more urtam, than we have clear Perception of the 
Agreement or Difazreement of Ideas contain'd in it. And from hence the Author of 
Cnriftianity not Myfterious thought he had reafon to rejeSl all Myftertes of Faith 
which are contain'd in Propofitions, upon my Grounds of Certainty. ’ 

Since this perfonal Matter appt'ars of lUch Weight to your Lordlhip, that it 
needs to be farther profccuted j and you think this your Argument, to prove 
that that Author built upon my Foundation, worth the repeating here again j I 
am oblig’d to enter again fb fur into this perfmal Matter, as to examine this 
Paftage, which I formerly pafs’d by as of no Moment. For it is ealy to Ihew, 
that what you fay vifibhr proves not that he built upon my Foundation j and 
next, ris evident, that if it were prov’d that he did lb j yet this is no Proof that 

?? J of Certainty is cf dangerous Confequence ■, which is what was to be 

oeifnded. 

As 
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As to the firft of thele, your Lordfliip would p/ove,. that the Author of 
Cbriftianity not Myftertsns built upon my Ground j and how do you prove it ? 
•viz. htcs.vi& be th(iuy:^bt he bad Keafon to rejeti ail Myjierte^ ofFattb., wbiib are 
contain d in Proportions., upon my Ground, How does it appear, that be rejt^ed 
them upon my Grounds ? Does he any where fay fo > No ! that is not 
there is no need of liicli an Jividence of Matter of Fad, in a Cafe whicn is 
only of Matter of Fad. But he thought he bad Kea/hn to reject them upon my 
Grounds of Certainty. How docs it appear that he tliought fo? Very pkiinly : 
Bccaufe, let the Propofitinu come to us by Human or Divine Authority, if our Cer- 
tainty depend upon the Perception of the Aytreemcnt or Difcif^reemcnt of the Ideas 
contain d in it, see can he no more certain than sice have clear Perception of that 
Agreement. The Con equence, 1 grant, is good, that if Certainty, t.e. Know- 
kdg, coiififts in tlie Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas, 
then wc can certainly know the Truth of no Propofition further than we per- 
ceive that Agrccmtnt or Difigreement. But how does it follow from thence, 
that he tboiiyrht he had Rcufm, upon my Grounds, to rejehl any Propofition, 
that contain’d a M) llery of I'aith ; or, as your Lordfhip exprcfles it. All 
Myjlcrics of Faith svhicb are contain d in Propofitions ? 

Whether your 1 .ordfhip, by the Word re/C(fZ;7/e;, atcufes him of not knowing, 
or of not believing Ibme Propofition that contains an Article of Faith ; or what 
he has done or not done, I concern not my fclf : That which 1 deny, is the 
Conlcquencc abo\ e-mention’d, which I fubmit to your Lordfhip to be prov’d. 
And when you have prov’d it, and fhcwn your Iclf to be lb familiar with the 
Thoughts of that Author, as to be able to be pofitivc what he thought, with- 
out his telling you ; it will remain farther to be prov’d, that becaulehc thought 
fo, therefore he built right upon my Foundation ; for otherwife no Prejudice 
will come to my Foundation, by any ill Die he made of it ■, nor will it be made 
good, that my Method or Way of Certainty, is of dangerous Confequeuce ■, which 
is what your Lordfhip is here to defend. Methinks your Lordfhip’s Argument 
here is all one with this : Artfotle’s Ground of Certainty (except of firft Prin- 
ciples) lies in this. That thofc Things which agree in a Third, agree themfclves; 

Wc can be certain of no Propofition (excepting firft Principles) coming to us 
cither by Divine or Human Authority, if our Certainty depend upon this, far- 
ther than there is futhan Agreement: Therefore the Author ofChriJiianily not 
Myfterious thought he had Rcafon to rejebt all Myftcrics of Faith, which arc con- 
tain’d in Propofitions upon y^nj?cit/f’s Grounds. 'Phis Coofequcnce, as ftrange 
as it is, is juft the fame with what is in your Lordfliip’s repeated Argument 
againft me: l or let Arifotle's Ground of Certainty be this that I have named, 
or what it will, how dots it follow, tliat becaufe my Ground of Certainty is 
placed in the Agrctmcnt or Difagreement of Ideas, therefore the Author of 
Cbriftianity not Myfterious rcjeifted any Propofition more upon my Grounds than 
Ariftotlcs, ? And will not Arijiotle, by your I.ordfhip’s Way of arguing here, 
from the Ule any one may make or think he makes of it, be guilty a\(6 of jiart- 
tn^ a Method of Certainty of dangerous Confcquencey whether his Method be true 
or fallc, if that or any other Author, whofe Writings you diflike, thought he 
built upon it, or be iuppns’d by your Lordfhip to think fb > But, as I humbly 
conceive, Propofitions, fpcculative Propofitions, fuch as mine are, about which 
ail this Stir is made, arc to be judg’d of by their Truth or Falfhood, and not 
by the Ufc any one fhall make of them j much left by the Perlbns who are fup- 
pofed to build on them : And, therefore, it may be juftly wonder’d, Gnce you 
fay it is dangerous, why you never prov’d or attempted to prove it to be falfe. 

But you complain here again, that I anfssierd not a H'ord to this in the proper 
Place. My Lord, if I offended your Lordfhip by pafiing it by, becaul'e I thought 
there was no Argument in it j 1 hope 1 have now given you fome fort of Sa- 
tisi&ifion, by fhewing there is no Argument in it, and letting you lee, that your 
Confequence here could not be inferr’d from your Antecedent. If you think it 
may, I dcfire you to try it in a Syllogilm. For whatever you are pleas’d to 
fay in another Place, my Way of Certainty by Ideas will admit of Antecedents P 
and Confequents, and of' Syllogifm, as the proper Form to try whether the In- 
ference be right or no. T lhall fet down your following Words, that the 
Reader may fee your l.ord{hip’s Manner of Reafbning concerning this Matter 
VoL. I. Ooo 2 ip 
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in its full Force and X^onflftency, and try it in a Syllogifm if he pleafes. Your 

Words are : ^ 

By tl'ts it evidently, appears^ that altho your Lordjhip was willing to allow we all 
faiti Hays of interpreting my own Senfe ; yet you by no means thought^ that my 
ti(^ds were wholly milunderftood or milapplied by that Author but rather that 
be [aw into the true Confeqtience of them, as they lie in my Book. And what An- 
fwer do 1 give to this? Not a IVord tn the proper Place for it. 

You tell me, you were wtlling to allow me all fair Ways if interpreting my own 
Senfe. If your Lordlhip had been conlcious to your lelf, that you had herein 
meant me any Kindnefs, I think, I may prefume, you would not have minded 
me here again of a Favour, which you had told me of but in the preceding 
Page, and, to make it an Obligation, need not have been more than once 
talk’d of j unlels your Lordlhip thought the Obligation was liich, that it 
would hardly be feen, unlels I were told of it in Words at length, and in 
more Places than one. For what Favour, I belecch you, my Lord, is it to 
allow me to do that which needed not your Allowance to be done, and 1 could 
have done (if it had been necelTary) of my lelf without being blam’d 
for taking that Liberty ? Whatfoever, therefore, your Meaning was in thelc 
Words, "l cannot think you took this Way to make me Icnfible of your 
Kindncls. 

Your Lordlhip lays, you were willing to alhrjo me to interpret my own Senfe. 
What you were willing to allow me to do, I have done. My Senfe is, that 
I'ertainty confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrecment of 
Ideas ; and my Scnle therein 1 have interpreted to be the Agreement or Dila> 
greement, not only of perfedly clear and diftindt Ideas, but fuch Ideas, as we 
have, whether they be, in all their Parts, perfedly clear and diftind or no. 
Farther, in Anfvver to your Objedion, that it might be of dangerous Confe- 
queuce, I lb e.xplain’d my Senle, as to fhew, that Certainty in that Scnle was 
not, nor could be of dangerous Confeqnence. I'liis, which was the Point in 
•queftion between us, your Lordlhip might have found at large explain’d in the 
Sad, and ten or twelve follow^ing Pages of my lecond Letter, if you had been 
pleas’d to have taken Notice of them. 

But it feems you were more willing to tell me, ^hat tho' yon were willing to 
allow me all ll 'ays of interpreting my own Senfe, yet you by no means thought 'that 
my Herds were wholly mifunderfood or mifapply d by that Author, but rather that 
he faw into the true Confequence of them as they lie in my Book. I lliall lierc let 
down your Lordlhip’s Words, where (to give me and others SatisfatVion') you 
lay, Ton took care to prevent being mifunderjlood, which will befi appear by your 
own Words, viz. That you muft do that Right to the ingenious Author of the liffay 
of Fluman Underftanding, from whom thefe Notions are borrow'd to ferve other 
Purpofes than he intended them. It was too plain, that the bold Writer againft the 
Myjicries ofour Faith took his Notions and Exprefions from thence ■, and what could 
be faid more for my Vindication, than that be turn’d them to other Purpofes than 
the Author intended them ? This you endeavour to prove, p. 43— — 46. and 
f.46. tlicn conclude j By which it is fiifficieutly provd, that you had Reafon to Jay, that 
my Notion was carry’d beyond my Intention. Thefe Words, out of your firft 
Letter, I lhall leave here, let by thole out of your lecond, that you may, at 
your leifure, if you think fit (for it will not become me to tell your Lordlhip 
that I am willing to allow it) explain your felf to the general SatisfaSi ion, that it 
may be known which of them is now your Senfe j for they are, I fuppofc, too 
much to be together in any one’s Senle at the lame time. 

My Intent ion being thus lb well vindicated by your Lordlhip, that you think 
f - nothing could be faid more for my Vindication-, the miliindcrftanding or not mif- 

underftanding of my Book, by that or any other Author, is what I lhall not 
watte my Time about. If your Lordlhip thinks he faw into the true Confequence 
of this Pofition of mine, that Certainty confifts in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Dilagrecment of Ideas (for ’tis from the Inference that you fup- 
pole he makes from that my Definition of Knowledg, that you are here prov- 
ing it to be of dangerous Conlequence) he is beholden to your Lordlhip for 
your good Opinion of his quick Sight : I take no part in that, one way or 
®ther. M hat Confcqucnces your Lordlhip’s quick Sight (which muft be al- 
low’d 
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-low’d to have out-done what you fuppofe of that Gentleman’s) has found 
and charg’d on that Notion as dangerous, I fliall endeavour to give you -Sa- 
tisfidtion in. ” jL 

You farther add, that tho’ / anfxerd not a Word in the proper P/mce^l^t p n 
aftenvards, Lett. 2. p. 95. ( for you would omit nothm^ that may feeni to help my 
Caufe') 1 offer fomclhinp^ towards an Anfwer. 

I fliall be at a lofs hereafter, w-hat to do with the 82d and following Pages 
to the 95th ; fince what is laid in thole Pages of my lecond Letter goes for 
nothing, bccaulc it is not in its proper Place. 'I'hough if any one will give him- 
fclf the Trouble to look into my I'econd Letter, he will find, that the Argu- 
ment I was upon, in the 46th Page, oblig’d me to defer what 1 had farther 
to lay to your new Acculation : But that I re-alTum’d it in the Sad, and an- 
fwer’d it in that and the following Pages. 

But liippofing every Writer had not that Exadfnels of Method, which Ihcw’d, 
by the natural and vifiblc Connexion of the Parts of his Dilcouide, that every 
thing was laid in its proper Place ; is it a lufficient Anl\vcr, not to take any 
notice of it? I'he Realon why 1 put this Queltion, is, becaule if this be a 
Rule in Controv erfy, 1 humbly conceive, I might have pals’d over the greateft 
part of what your Lordfhip has laid to me, bccaulc the Dilpofition it has, 
under numerical Figures, is lb far from giving me a View of the orderly Con- 
neiSion of the Parts of your Dilcourfe, that I have often been tempted to 
fulpeib the Negligence of the Printer, lor milplacing your Lordlhip’s Num- 
bers ; fince, lb rank’d as they are, they do, to me, who am confounded by them, 
lofe all Order and Connedtion quite. 

The next Thing in the Defence, which you go on with, is an Exception 
to my Ufe of the Word Certainty. In the Clofeof the Anfwer 1 had made in 
the Pages you pals over, I add, “ That tho’ the Laws of Dilputation allow Lett.j.f. cy. 
“ bare Denial as a fufficient Anlwcr to Sayings without any offer of a Proof ; 

“ yet, my Lord, to Ihcw how willing I am to give your Lordlhip all Satisfadlion 
“ in what you apprehend may be of dangerous Confequence in my Book, as to 
“ that Article.^ 1 lhall not Hand Hill fullcnly, and put your Lordfhip upon 
“ the Difficulty of ffiewing wherein that Danger lies j but lhall, on the other 
“ Side, endeavour to fhew' your Lordfliip, That that Definition of mine, whe- 
“ ther true or falfe, right or w'rong, can be of no danwous Confequence to 
“ that Article of Faith. '’J'hc Reafon which 1 lhall offer for it is this ; becaule 
“ it can be of no Conlequcnce to it at all.” And the Reafon of it was clear 
from what 1 had faid before, 'Fhat Knowing and Believing were tw-o different Lctt.z.p. 50. 
Adis of the Mind; And that my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Dilagreement of Ideas, i. e. that my Definition of Knowledg, one 
of thole Adis of the Mind, would not at all alter or lhake the Definition of 
Faith, which w'as another Adi of the Mind diftindl from it : And, therefore, 

1 added, “ That the of Faith (if your Lordfhip thinks fit to call it Lett,2.^.9r. 

“ lb) has nothing to do with the Certainty of Knowledg. And to talk of the 
“ Certainty of Faith, leems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledg of Be- 
lieving a Way of Ipeaking not ealy to me to underfland.” 

Thele and other Words to this Purpofe, in the following Paragraphs, 

) our Lordfliip lays hold on, and lets down as liable to no fmall Exception 
though, as you tell me, the main Strength of my Defence lies in it. Let what P. it 

Strength you pleafe lie in it, my Defence was llrong enough without it. For 
to your bare laying, my Method of Certainty might he of dangerous Confequence to 
any Article of the Chrtfiian Faith, without proving it, it was a Defence llrong 
enough barely to deny, and put you upon Ihcwing wherein that Danger lies ; 
which, therefore, this main Strength of my Defence, as you call it, apart, 1 
infift on. 

But as to your Exception to what I laid on thi.s Occafion, it confifts in this, 
that there is a Certainty of Faith, and therefore you let down my laying, 

“ That to talk of the Certainty of Faith, feems all one as to talk of the Know- 
“ ledg of Believing ; ” as that which Jbews the Jnconftftency of my Notion of Ideas 
•with the Articles of the Chriftian Faith. Thele are your Words here, and yet p. 2-. 

you tell me, I'hat it ts not my IVay of Ideas, but my IVay of Certainty by Ideas, p. 74 , 

ybat your Lordfjip is tinfatisfy d about. What mult I do now in the Cafe, when ■* 

your 
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vout Words are exprefly, that my Nature of Ideas have an Inconfiflency with 
the Articles of the Chrillian Faith ? Muft I prefumc tliat your Lordfhip means 
mv Notion of Certainty ? All that I can do, is to learch out your Meaning the 
lijU! I can, and then fliew where I apprehend it not conclufive. But this Un- 
certainty, in moft Places, what yon mean, makes me lb much Work, that a 
great deal is omitted, and \et my Anfwer is too long, 
f*- zv Your lx>rd(hip asks, in the next Paragraph, How comes the Certainty of Faith 
to be fo hard a Point with me ? Anfw. I luppolc you ask this Queftion more to 
give others hard Thoughts of my Opinion of Faith, than to be inform’d your 
lelf. For you cannot be ignorant th.at all along in my Hffay 1 ule Certainty for 
Knowledg j lb that for you to ask me. How comes the Certainty of Faith to be^ 
come fo hard a Point with me ? is the lame thing as for you to ask. How comes 
the Knowledyr of Faitb.^ or, if you plcale, the Knowledg oj lieheving^ to be fo 
hard a Point with me ? A Queftion which, 1 fuppole, you will think needs no 
Anlwer, let your Meaning, in that doubtful phrale, be what it will. 

I us’d in my Book the 1 erm Certainty for Knowledg lb generally, that no 
Body that has read my Book, tho’ much lefs attentively than your Lordlhip, 
can doubt of it. '1 hat I us’d it in that Senfe there, 1 lhall refer my Reader 
U. c. I. but to two Places amongft many, to convince him. This, I am liirc, your 
y 1 &.C. II. x^ordQiip could not be ignorant of, that by Certainty I mean Knowkdy^, fince 
^ I have lb us’d it in my Letters to you, Inftanccs whereof are not a few Ibme 

Lftt. i./>.Si, of them may be found in the Places mark’d in the Margent : And in my le- 
i^s I ' i’ cond I.ettcr, what I lay in the I. eaf immediately preceding that which you 
quote upon this Occafion, would have put it paft a Poflibility for any one to 
iSy! ’ ' ’ make Ihew of a Doubt of it, had not that been amongft thole Pages of my 
Anlw'cr, which, for its being out of its proper Place., it leems you were relblv’d 
not to take notice of , and, therefore, I hope it will not be befides my Pur- 
pole here to mind you of it again. 

After having laid Ibmething to Ihew why 1 us’d Certainty and Knowledg for 
Lett, the fame thing, I added, “ That your Lordfliip could not but take Notice of 

“ this in the i8th Se£i. of Chap. iv. of my 4th Book, it being a PalTage you 
“ had quoted, and runs thus ; Where-ever we perceive the Agreement orDila- 
“ greement of any of our Ideas, there is certain Knowledg ; and whcre-e\'er wc 
“ are furc thole Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, there is certain real 
“ Kjtowlcdg : of which having given the Marks, I think I have Ihewn whcrc- 
“ in Certainty, real Certainty, confifts.” And 1 farther add, in the immediatc- 
P. 94 ly following Words j “ That my Definition of Knowledg, in the Beginning of 
‘‘ the 4th Book of my Effay, ftands thus : Knowledg leems to be nothing but 
“ the Perception of the Connexion, and Agreement or Dilagrcement, and 

Repugnancy of any of our IdeasP Which is the ver)- Definition of Certainty, 
that your Lordlhip is here contefting. 

Since then you could not but know that in this Difoourle, Certainty with 
me ftood for, or was the lame thing with Knowledg j may not one juftly won- 
der how ) ou come to ask me luch a Queftion as this, How comes the Knowledg 
of Believing to become fo hard a Point with me? For that was, in Effcdf, the 
Queftion that you ask’d, when you put in the Term Certainty, fince } ou knew' 
as undoubtedly that I meant Knowledg by Certainty, as that 1 meant Believing 
by Faith j i. e. you could doubt of neither. And that you did not doubt of 
it, is plain from what you lay in the next Page, where you endeavour to prove 
this an improper Way of fpeaking. 

^V hether it be a proper Way of Ipeaking, I allow to be a fair Queftion 
But when you knew what I meant, tho’ 1 exprefs’d it improperly, to put 
Queftions in a Word of mine, us’d in a Senle different fi'om mine, which could 
not but be apt to infinuate to the Reader, that my Notion of Certainty, dero- 
gated from the or full AJfurance oj Faith, as the Scripture calls it j 

is what, I guels, in another, would make your I,ordlhip ask again. Is this fair 
and ingenuous Healing ? 

Heb. X. 2z. My Lord, my Bible exprefles the higheft Degree of Faith, which the Apoftlc 
recommended to Believers in his time by full Ajfurance. But Affnrance of Faith, 
tho’ it he what AJfurance foever, will by no means down with your Lordlhip in 
p. i6. , my Writing. You lay, I allow Ajfurance of Faith, Gbd forbid I Ihould do, 

otherwife:' 
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othcrwife : but then you aik, IVby not Certainty as -joell^s Jlfft^ancc My Lord, 

I think it may be a Rcalbn not mbbecoming a poor Layman, and liich he 
might prefume would I'atisfy a Bilhop of the Church of England^ that he found 
his Bible to Ipeak lb. 1 find my Bible Ipcaks of the AJftirancc of Faith, but 
no where, that I can remember, of the Certainty of Faith, tho’ in many Plate;' 
it Ipeaks of the Certainty of Know ledg, and therefore 1 fpeak fo too ; and iHall 
not, I think, be condemn’d for keeping dole to the Expreffions of our Bible, 
tho’ the Scripture-Language, as it is, does not lb well lerve your Lordlhip’s 
Turn in the prefent Cale. VV'hcn 1 lhall lec, in an authcntick Tranllation of 
our Bible, the Phrafe chang’d, it will then be time enough for me to change it 
too, and call it not the Affurance, but Certainty of Faith : But, till then, I lhall 
not be alham’d of it, notwithflanding you reproach me with it, by terming it. 

The Aifurance of faith, as I call it , when you might as well have term’d it, I’ ;; 

'fhe Aifurance of faith, as our Bible calls it. 

It being plain, that by Certainty I meant Knowlcdg, and by Fa,tb the Ad 
of Believing j that thcle Words where you ask, I low corns the Certainty of l’- 
Faith fo hard a Point with ,ac f and where you tell me, I will allow no Cer- T 

tatnly 'of Faith may make no wrong Irnprelfion in Mens Minds, who may be 

apt to underftand them of the Objed, and not merely of the Ad of Beliet ing ^ 

1 crave leave to fay with Mr. Chdlingworth, 'fhat I do heartily acknowJwlg C 6 - 

“ and believe the Articles of our faith, to be in thcmllK es Truths, as lertam 
“ and infallible, as the very common PrineipLs of Geometry and Mctaphyficks. 

“ But that there is not requir’d of us a Knowlcdg of them, and an Adhc- 
“ rcnce to tiiem, as certain as that of Senle or Science:” And that for this 
Realbn (amongrt others given both by Mr. Cbtllingworth and Mr. Hookerf nsiz. 

“ That faith is not Knowlcdg, no more than tlirce is four, but eminently 
“ contain'd in it: So that he that knows, believes, and fomething more i 

but lie that Ix-licvcs, many times docs not ; nay, if he doth barely and 
“ merely believe, he doth nc\tr know.” Thefe arc Mr. Cfo///;^a;or///s own C. 6. V 2- 
Words. 

'I hat this Aifurance of faith may approach very near to Certainty, and not 
come llaort of it in a lure and Iteddy Influence on the Mind, I have fo plainly 
declar’d, that no Body, 1 think, can quellion it. In my Chapter of Realbn, f 15. i 
whuh has reeciv’d the Honour of your Lordfliip’s Animadverfions, I lav of ^ 
Ibmc Propofitions wherein Knowledg [/. e. in my Senle, Certainty] fails us, 

“■ That their Probability is lb clear and ftrong, that AHent as necelfarily fol- 
“ lows it, as Kntiwltdg does Demonftration.” J^oes your Lordfhip alcribe any 
greater Certainty than this to an Article of mere Faith ? If you do not, we 
are, it feems, agreed in the thing ; and fo all that you have lb emphatically 
Eiid about it, is but to correct a Millake of mine in the Faigltfb Tongue, if it 
prot'c to be one : A weighty Point, and well worth your Lordlhip’s beftowing 
fo many Pages upon ! 1 lay, niere Faith, bccaulc tho’ a Man may be a Chri- 
ftian, who merely believes that there is a God ^ yet that is not an Article 
of mere Faith, becaufc it may be demonftrated that there is a God, and fo 
may certainlv be known. 

Your Lordfliip goes on to ask, Have not all Mankind, who have talk'd of P 25. 
Matters of l'a<th, alluiv'd a Certainty of Faith, as well af a Certainty of Know- 
ledg? To anfwer a Quellion concerning what all Mankind, who have talk'd of 
Faith, have done, may be within the Reach of your great I,earning ; As for 
me, my Reading readies not fo far. The Apoftles and the Evangclills, I can 
anfwer, liavc talk'd of Matters of Faith, but I do not find in my Bible that they 
have any where Ipoke (for ’tis of fpeaking here the Queftion is) of the Certainty 
of Faith j and what they allow, which they do not Ipeak of, 1 cannot tell. 1 
lay, in my Bible, meaning the Emlifls Tranllation uled in our Church : tho’ 
what all Mankind, who fpeak not of Faith in Enghflj, can do towards the de- 
ciding of this Quellion, I do not lee , it being about the Signification of an 
Engl/JJjVi.' ord. And whether in Propriety of Speech it can be appl/d to Faith, 
can only be decided by thole who underirand Englijh, which all Mankind, who 
lave talk'd of Matters of Faith, I humbly conceive, did not 

'Fo prove that Certainty in Enghjb may be apply’d to Faith, you lay, itbat P- 24 
among the Romans it was oppos'd to Doubling j and for that you bring this Latm 

Sentence, 
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Sentence, A'// tm'i certum eft qmm qurd de dubio ccrtiim. Anfw. Cenim^ amonf’ 
the Komans^ might be opposd to Doubting, and yet not be apply d to Fatih, be- 
cauie Ktumledg, as well as Believing, is oppos’d to Doubting : and therefore, iin- 
lefs it had pleas’d your Lordlhip to liave quoted the Author out of which this 
Lutin Sentence is taken, one cannot tell whether Certum be not in it Ipoken of a 
'filing known, and not of a Thing believ’d : tho’, if it were fo, I humbly con- 
ceive, it would not prove what you fay, vtz. that it, i. e. the \Vford Certainty, 
(for to that it muft refer here, or to to nothing that 1 underftand) was among 
the Romans apply ’d to I-aith ; for, as I take it, they never ufed the Englijb 
Word Certainty : and tho’ it be true, that the Engliftj Word Certainty be taken 
from the Word Certus ; yet that therefore Certainty in Engliftj is ufed ex- 
aftly in the fame Senfo that Certus is in Latin, that I think you will not lay ; for 
then Certainty in Engltjh muft fignify Purpole and Refolution of Mind, for to 
that Certus is apply’d in Latin. 

P. 14. You are pleas’d here to tell me, 'J’bat in my former Letter I faid, “ 'fhat if 
“ we knew the Original of Words, we Ihould be much help’d to the Ideas thty 
“ were firft apply’d to, and made to Hand for.” I grant it true, nor fliall I 
unfay it here. For I laid not, that a Word that had its Original in one Language, 
kept alwa)S exa<5tly the lame Signification in another I.anguagc, into uhicli it 
was from thence tranfplanted. Rut if you will give me leave to remind you 
Vind- f zXj- of it, 1 remember that you, my I^ord, lay in the lame Place, ‘that little H 'eiylt 
is to be laid upon a bare Grammatical Etymology, ’xben a U\rd is ufed in another 
Senfc I>y the beft Authors. And I think you could not have brought a more pro- 
per Inftance to verify that Saying, than that which you produce here. 

But pray, my Lord, why lb far about Why are we lent to the ancient Ro~ 
iiiaits ? Why muft we tonfult (which is no ealy Task) all Mankind, 'ii'bo have 
talk'd of Faith, to know whether Certainty I c properly ufod for Faith or no j 
when, to determine it between your Lordlhip and me, there is fo fure a Reme- 
dy, and lb near at hand > It is but for yon to lay wherein Certainty confifls. 
Ani. I f.6o. This, when 1 gently offer’d to your Lordlhip in my firft Letter, you interpreted 
it to be a Defign to draw you out of j our Way. 

I am Ibny, my Lord, you lltould think it out of your Way to put an End, 
a ftiort End, to a Controvcrly, which you think of fuch Moment ; Methinks it 
lliould not be out of your JVay, with one Blow', finally to overthrow an Afl'cr- 
tion, which you think to be of dangerous Confeqiteme to that Article of Faith, 
'c^hicb your Jjordftjip has endeavour'd to defend. I propos’d the lame again, w'hcre 
Leu. z. />.<•;. I lay j For this there is a very ealy Remedy : It is but for your Lordlhip to 
“■ let afidc this Definition of Knowledg, by giving us a better, and this Dan- 
“ per is over. But you chufe rather to have a Controverfy with my Book, 
‘‘ for having it in it, and to put me upon the Defence of it.” Thi.s is lb ex- 
prtfs, that your taking no Notice of it, puts me at a Lois what to think. To 
lily tliat a Man fo great in Letters, docs not know wherein Certainty confifts, is 
a greater Frefumption than I will be guilty of; and yet to think that you do 
know, and will not tell, is yet harder. \\ ho can think, or will dare to la)’, 
that your I.ordlhip, fo much concern’d for the Articles of Faith, and engag’d 
in this Dilpute with me, by your Duty, for the Prefervation of them, Ihould 
chufe to keep up a Controverly with me, rather than remove that Danger, w'hich 
ill) w'rong Notion of Certainty threatens to the Articles of Faith? For, my Lord, 
lince the Queftion is mov’d, and it is brought by your I.ordlliip to a publick 
Dilpute, wherein Certainty confifts, a great many, knowing no better, may 
take up with what I have laid, and, ratlter than have no Notion of Certainty 
at all, will ftick by mine, till a better be Ihew’d them. And if mine tends to 
Sctpticifm, as you lay, and you will not furnilh them with one that does not, 
what is it but to give way to Scepticifni, and let it quietly prevail on Men, as 
either having my Notion of Certainty, or none at all? Your Lordlhip indeed 
lays fomething in Excufe in your 75 th Page ; which, that my Anfver may be 
in the proper Place, (hall be confider’d when we come there. 

P. ij- Your I.ordlhip declares, ‘that you are utterly agamft any private Mints of 
/lords. 1 know not what the Publick may do for your particular Satisfadion in 
the Cafo ; but till publick Mints of Words are ertded, I know no Remedy for 
it, but tliat you muft patiently liiffer this Matter to go on in the lame Courfe, 

that 
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chat I think it has gone in ever fince Language has been Here in this 

Ifland, as far as my Knowledge reaches, I do not find, that ^cr fince the Saxons 
Time, in all the Alterations that have been made in our Laiguape, that any one 
Word or Pliralc has had its Authority from the Grtac Seal^^^r pals’d by Adt of 
Parliament. ^ ^ 

When the dnzling Metaphor of the Mint and ncwmilfd U’ords^ See. (which 
mightily, as it leems, delighted your Lordfliip when you were writing that Pa- 
ragraph) will give you Leave to confider this Matter plainly as it is, you will 
find, thatthccoining of Money in publickly authoriz’d ilf/wtt, affords no Manner 
of A rgument ngainif jirivate Mens meddling in the introducing new, or changing 
the Signific ation of old // erds ; every one of which Alterations always has its 
rile from iomc private Mint. 'J he Calc in lliort, is this ; Money, by Virtue of the 
Stamp receiv’d in tlie publuk Mint.^ which vouches its intrinfick Worth, has 
Authority to paf's. 'I’his Ulc of the publick Stamp would be loft, if private 
Men were I'uffcr’d to offer Money Itamp'd by thcmfclvcs. On the contrary, 

W^ords arc offered to the Publick by every private Man, coin’d in his private 
Mint.^ as he plcafes ; but ’tis the receiving of them by others, their very paffing, 
tliat gives them their Authority and Currency, and not the Mint they come ^ 
out of. Horace., I think, has given a true Account of this Matter, in a Country 
very jealous of any Uliirpation upon the publick Authority ; 

Malta rcuafcentiir qux jam cecidcre, cadentquc 
nunc j'lint in honorr vocabtila., ft volet iifiis., 

^iietii penes arhitmthi ejl ^ jus €5* noriiia loquendt 

But yet, whatever Change is made in the Signification or Credit of any W’ord 
by publick Die, this Change has always ’ts Beginning in Ibme private Mint , lb 
Horace tells us, it was in the Roman Language quite down to his 'J'ime : 

lyo cur acqiiirere paiica 

Si poffiim invtdcor d qi'um lingua Catonis & Enm 
St ymouem patriiim ditavcrit, & nova rertm 
Nomina protiilcyit ? Licnit femperqiic licebit 
Siguatiim prxfent? not a procudere nomen. 

Here we lee Horace cxprefly lays. That prtv.ife Mints of Words were always 
licens’d ; and, with Horace., i hum’Dly conceive fo they will alwass continue, 
how utterly Ibevcr your l.orufhip may heagainf them. And therefore he that offers 
to the Publick iicw-mill'd li erds from Ids own private Mtntyis not always in that 
lb bold an Invader of the publick Authority, as you would make him. 

'I'his, 1 lay, not to cxculc my lelf in the prclcnt Cale ; for I deny, that I have 
at all chang’d the Signification of the Word Certainty. And therefore, if you 
had pleas’d, you might, my I.ord, have Ipar’d your laying on this Occafion, 

ST hat it teems our cl I IVords mujl mt now pafs in the current Senfe j and thofe Per- p. 2 .), zy 
foils affiime ton much Authority to tbcmfelves., who will not ftiffcr common Words to 
pafs in their general Acceptation : and other 'I'hings to the lame Purpolc in this 
Paragraph, till you had pro\’d, that, in find Propriety of Speech, it could be 
laid. That a Man was certain of that which he did not know, bur only believ’d. 

If yon had had Time, in the Heat of Dilputc, to have made a little Refleftion 
on the Dll* of the hughfj Word Certainty inftridt Speaking, perhapsyoui I.ord- 
Ihip would not have been fo forward to have made my ufing it only for pre- 
cile KnozvleJgc, fo enormous an Impropriety ; at lead: you would not have ac- 
cus’d it of weakening the of any Article of Faith. 

’Tis true indeed, People commonly lay, they arc of what they b.arely 
believe, without doubting. But ’tis as true, that they a? commonly fay that 
they know it too. But no Body from thence concludes, that Believing is Kuow-^ 
ing. As little can they conclude from the like vulgar Way of Speaking, that 
Believing i.s Certainty. All that is meant thereby, is no more but this, that the 
full AlTurance of their Faith as fteddilydetermincs their Alfent to the embracing 
of that Truth, as if they adtually knew It. 

But however fiich Phrales as thele are ufed to Ihew the Steddinefs and AlTurance 
Vol. I Ppp of 
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of their Faith, whl^ thus fpcak ; yet they alter not the Propriety of oiir Language, 
which I think appfcpriates Certainty ox\\y to Knoivlcdy;.^ when in flrldl; e.nd pliilolo- 
phical Dilcourfe it > 5 , upon that Account, contra-diltinguifh’d to fd/tb ,asin thi^ 
t. Ilf. Cafe here your Loidfhip knows it is: Whereof there is an c\prc/s lividence in mv 
Letter, whe/e I fay, “ That 1 fpeak of Bet/ef, and your Lord !hip of Or- 
“ 'tainty j and that I meant Belief., and not Certainty.” yin.l thai J nude net an 
impropernor tinjujiifiable Ufe of the Certainty, tn contra-diji , aejujhiug it thus 
to Faith, I think 1 have an unqueflicnable Authority m the learned and cautious Dr. 
Cudworth, who fo ufes it: What Effence, fays he, is to Generation, the fame is 
Certainty of Truth or Knowledgto Faith, pair. 

P. tf- Your Lordfhip fays. Certainty 1 1 common to toil) Kiacelcdiy and Faith., nnlefs I think 

it impofjible to be certain upon any ’Teftimonywhatfocxcr. I rliink it is poilible to be cer- 
tain upon the fteftniony of God (fi)r that, 1 fuppoie, you mean) win re I know that 
it is the fteflimony ofGod ; bceaufe in fuch a Cafe, that 'feltiinon v is capable not only 
to make me believe, but, if I confider it right, tomakc me know the'l lirag to befo ; 
and fb I may be certain, l or the V eracity of God is as capable < f making me know 
a Propofition to be true, as any other W ay of Proof can be j and therefore 1 do not in 
fuch aCafe barcly/-^e//^;^•ff,but know liich aPropofition to be true, and mamCertamty. 

P. z6. T he Sum of your Accufation is drawn up thus : fT bat ] have appropri. ned Cc tlainty 

to the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas in any J^ropofitioni 
and now 1 find this will not bold as to Articles of Faith ; and tberefre I .atll allow no 
Certainty of Faith ; which you think is not for the Advantage of rny Caiife. 'J he 'J'ruth 
of the Matter of Fadt is in Ihort this ; T hat 1 have placed Know Itdg in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas. This Definition" of Knowledg, 
your Lordfhip faid, might L e of dangerous Confcquence to that k if Faith, witch 

you have endeavour d to defend. This I deny’d, and gave this Realdn for it, viz. 
Lett. 2. p.9.j. That a Definition of Knowledg, whether a good or bad, true or f die Definition, 

—98. could not be of ill or any Confequence to an Article of Faith : Becaiife a Defini- 

tion of Knowledg, which was oneAdt of the Mind, did not at all concern Faith, 
which w'as anotKer Adi of the Mind quite diftindl from it. 'J'o this then, which 
was the Propofition in queftion between us, your Lordfhip, 1 humbly tonecive, 
fhould have anfwcr’d. But inftead of that, your Lordfliip, by the Uleofthe 
Word Certainty iitaSenfe that I ufed it not, (for you knew I ufed it only fbr 
Knowledg) would reprefent me as having ftrange Notions of Faith. \\ hethcr this 
he for the Advantage of your Cuiife, your Lordlhip will do w'cll to confider. 

Upon fuch a Ule of the Word Certainty in a different Senfe from w'hat I ufe ic 
P- S ' — 31 • in, the Force of all your Lordlhip fays under your firft Head, contain'd in the 

Two or Threenext Paragraphs, depends, as 1 think j for 1 mull own (pardon 
ray Dulncls) that I do not clearly comprehend the Force of what your Lordlhip 
there fays : And it will take up too many Pages, to examine it Period by 
P- 27> 28 - Period. In Ihort therefore, I take your Lordlhip’s Meaning to be this : 

That there are fome Articles of Faith, viz. ^he fundamental Principles of natural 
Religion, which Mankind may attain to a Certainty in by Rea/bn without Revelation j 
which becaufe a Man that proceeds upon my Grounds cannot attain to a Certainty m 
by Reafon, their Credibility to him, when they arc confider’das purely Matters of 
Faith, will be weaken d. Thofe which your Lordlhip inllances in, arc the Being 
of a God, Providence, and the Rewards and Punijhments of a Jut are State. 

This is the Way, as I humbly conceive, your Lordlhip takes here to prove my 
Grounds of Certainty (for fb you call my Definition of Knowledg) to be of dan- 
gerous Confequence to the Articles of Faith. 

To avoid Ambiguity and Confufion in the examining this Argument of your 
Lordlhip’s, the bell Way, I humbly conceive, will be to lay-by the Term Cer- 
tainty-, which your Lordlhip and I ufing in different Senfes, is the left fit to 
make what we fay to one another clearly underftood and inftead thereof, to 
ufe the Term Knowledg, which, with me, your Lordfliip know's, is equivalent. 

Your Lordlhip’s Propofition then, as far as it has any Oppofirion to me, is 
this. That if Knowledg be fuppos’d to confift in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of Ideas, a Man cannot attain to the Knowledg that thefe 
Fropofitions, viz. St bat there is a God, a Providence, and Rewards and Punijhments 
in a future State, arc true ; and therefore the Credibility of thcle Articles, con- 
fider d purely as Matters of Faith, will be to him. Wherein there are 

^thde Things to be prov’d by your Lordlhip. i. That 
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1. That upon my di'oUnds of Knowlcdg, i. e. upon/a Suppofition that 
Knowledg confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or p/figreement of Ideas, 
we cannot attain to the Knowledg of the Truth of either \f thole Propofitions, 
xii. ^hat tbcrc is a God, Providence, and Rewards and Pumjhmcnts in a future 
State. , 

2. Your Lordfhip is to prOve, That the not knowing the Truth of any Pro- 
pofition, leflens the Credibility of it ; which, in fliort, amounts to this. That 
w'ant of Knpwledg lelTcns Faith in any Propolition propos’d. This is the Pro- 
pofition to be prov’d, if your I.Ordfhip ulcs Certainty in the Scnlc I uleit, i, c. 
tor KnOwledg j in which only iilb of it, will it here bear upOn nle. 

But fincc 1 find yoiir Lordlliip, in thelc two or three Paragraphs, to ule the 
Word Certainty in lb uncertain a Senlc, as Ibnietiines to (ignify Kuowkd^ by it, 
and Ibmetimcs BeUevinyr in general, i. e. any Degree of Pjclicving ; gi\ e me leave 
to add, that if your Lordfhip means by thelc Worlds, Let us ftippnfe aPerfon hy p. 27. 
naturalRcajon to attain to el Certainty as to the Beni^ of a God, tkc. i. c. attain to et 
Belief that there is a God, &.c. or the Soul’s hnniorialtty : I lay, if you take Cer- 
tainty in Inch a Senfe, then it w'ill be incumbent upon your I.ordlhip to prove, 

'J’hat if a Man finds the natural Reafon w'hcreupon he entertain’d the Belief of 
a God, or of tire Immortality of the Soul, uncertain, that w ill weaken the Cre- 
dibility oftlnfc Fundamental /irticles, as Matters of Faith, or, whkh is in Jiffbdl the 
fame. That the Weaknefs of the Credibility of any Article of Faith from Rea- 
ibii, weakens the Credibility of it from Revelation. For ’tis this which thele 
ibllow'ing W'^ords fT yours import : For before, there was a natural Credibility in them P- 
on the Account of Reafon ; hut by going on wrongGrotmds of Certainty, all that is loft. 

To prove the firft of thelc Pioporition.s,i7/2r. 1 hat upon the Suppofition that 
KnOwlcdg confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of /c/e^rr, 
w e cannot attain to the Knowledg of the Truth of this Propolition, ^hat there 
is 0 God ; your l.ordfl)ip urges, that I ha\'c laid, ^bat no Idea proves the Exi- 
ftence bf the T’hing without it'felf: w hich Argument, reduc’d to Form, yill Hand 
"thus ; If it be true, as I lay, that no Idea, proves the Kxiftcnce of the Thing 
without it ll’lf, then upoii the Suppofition that KnovVledg confifts in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of Ideas, wc cannot attain to the 
Knowledg of the Truth of this Propoficion, That there is a God-, w'hich Ar- 
gument lb manifeftly proves not, that there needs no more to be laid to it, than 
to defire that Confcqucncc to be prov’d. 

Again, as to the Immortality of the Soul, your I.ordlhip urge.s, that 1 have 
laid,"ThatI cannot know but that Matter may think therefore upon my Ground P. zSj 
ofKnow'ledg, (. e. upon a Suppofition that Knowledg confifts in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of Ideas, there is an Fnd of the Soul’s Im- 
mortality. 'I'his Confcqucncc I muft allb defirc your I,ordfhip to prove : Only 
1 crave leave, by the bye, to point out Ibtne Things in thelc Paragraphs, cob 
remarkable to be palled over without any Notice. 

One is, That you fnppofe a Man is made certain Upon my general Grtmnds of Cer- P- 
tainty, i. e. knows by the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of 
Ideas, that there is a God, and yct upon a farther Examination of my Method, 
he finds that the Way of Ideas will not do. Here, my I.ord, if by my Grounds of 
Certainty, my Method, and my JJ ay of Ideas, you mean one and the fame' Thing i 
then your Words will haVe a Confiftency, and tend to the lame Pohtt. But then 
I muft beg your I.ordlliip to confidcr, that your Suppofition carries a Contra- 
didion in it, viz. That your Lordfhip fuppoles, that by my Grounds, my Me- 
thod, and my Way of Certainty, a Man i.s made certain, and not made certain j 
that there is a God. If your i.ordfliip means here by my Grounds of Certainty, 
my Method, and my Way of Ideas, diftcrent Things, (as it feems to me you do') 
then, whatever your Lordfliip may fuppole here, ft makes nothing to the Point 
in Hand, which is to lliew, that by this my Ground of Certainty, viz. That 
Knowledg confifts in the Perception ofthe Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of Ideat-, 
a Man firll attains to a Knowledg that there is a God, and afterwards, bj' the 
lame Grounds of Certainty, he comes to lofe the Knowledg that there is a God j 
which to me leems little lels than a Contradidion. 

’Tis likely your I.ordfhip will lay you mean no fuch Thing ; for you allcdg this 
Propofition, Yfer no Idea proves the Exiftence of any ’Thing "without it felf, and gi^ic 
Vol. I. P p p 2 that 
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that as ail Tnftance ttiat my Way of Ideas will not do^ i. e. will not prove the 
Being of a Cod. ’Tis true, your Lordlhip does fo. But withal, my Lord, 
’tis as true, that t^s Propofition, fuppofiiig it to be mine (for it is not here 
fet down in my Words) contains not my Method^ or Way^ or Notion of 0?r- 
ta/iJfy i the’ ’tis in that Senfe alone, that it can here be uleful to your Lordlhip 
to call it my Method^ or the Way by Ideas. 

Your lordlhip undertakes to fhew. That my defining Knowlcdg to confift in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Difiigrecment of Ideas, weakens the Credi- 
Inltty of this fundamental Article of Faith, That there is a God ; What is your 
l.ordfbip’s Proof of it? Juft this: The faying that no Idea fron:es the i-.X'j'ence 
of the '■thing without it felf, will not do ■, Ergo, the laying that Knowlcdg con- 
fifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of Ideas, weakens the 
Credibility of this fundamental Article. This, my Lord, feems to me no Proof j 
and all that 1 can find, that is offer’d to make it a Proof, is only your calling 
thefe Propofitions my general Grounds of Certainty, my Method of Proceeding, the 
Way of Ideas, and my ^own Principles in Point of Rcafon-y as if that made thefe 
two Propofitions the fame thing, and whatfoever were a Confequence of one, 
may be charg’d as a Confequence of the other : Tho’ it be vifible, that tho’ the 
latter of thcl'e be ever fo falfe, or ever fo far from being a Proof of a C(jd, 
yet it will by no means thence follow, that the former of them, 'viz. 'Phat 
Knowledg confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreemcnt of Ideas, 
weakens the Credibility of that fundamental Article. ’But ’tis but for your 
Lordfhip to call them both the Itay of Ideas, and that is enough. 

That I maj- not be accus’d by your I.ordlhip for unfair and difmgenuous Dcal- 
ing, for reprefenting this Matter fo ; I fhall here let down your Lordfhip’s \\ ords 
at large : Let us now fuppofe aPerfon, by natural Reafon, to attain to a Certainty, 
as to the Being of God, and Immortality of the Soul • and he proceeds upon J. L’s 
general Grounds of Certainty, from the Agreement or Difagreemcnt of Ideas j and fo 
Yroni the Ideas of God and the Soul, he is made certain of thefe two Points lejure 
mention'd. But let us again fuppofe that fuch a Perfon, upon a farther Examina- 
tion of]. Vs Method of proceeding, finds that the Way of Ideas, in thefe Cafes, will 
not do i for no Idea proves the Lxiftence of the Thing without it felf, any more 
than the Piifture of a Man proves his Being, or the Villons of a Dream make a 
true Hiftory Qwbtcb are J. I..’s own Expreffionsd) And for the Soul ha cannot he 
certain, but that Matter may think, J- 1- affirms') and then what becomes 
cf the Soul’s Immateriality (jmd consequently Immortality) from its Operations 
But for all this, fay's J. L. his Affurance of Faith remains firm on its own Bafis. 
Now you appeal to any Man of Senfe, whether the finding the Uncertainty of his tran 
Principles, which he went upon in Point of Reafon, doth not weaken the Credibility 
of thefe fundamental Articles, when they are coufider d purely as Matters of Faith ? 
For before, there was a natural Credibility in them on the Account of Reafon ; but 
by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that is Infi j and, infiead of being cer- 
tain, be is more doubtful than e-ver. Thele arc your Lordlliip’s own Words j and 
now I appeal to any Man of Senfe, whether they contain any other Argument 
againft my placing of Certainty as 1 do, but this, -viz. A Man millakcs, and 
thinks that this Propofition, No Idea proavs the Extfience of the 1‘hing without it 
felf, Ihcws that in the Way of Ideas one cannot prove a God ; Ergo, this Propo- 
fition, Certainty confifis m the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreemcnt of 
Ideas, weakens the Credibility of this fundamental Article, TJiat there is a God. 
And fo of the Jmmoruiity of the Soul ; tccaulc, I fay, 1 know not but Matter 
may think j your Lordlnip would infer. Ergo, My Definition of Certainty 
weakens the Credibility of the Revelation of the Soul’s Immortality. 

Your Lordfhip is pleas’d here to cal! this Propofition, “ That Knowledg or 
“ Certainty confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrcemctit of 
“ Ideas,” my general Grounds of Certainty ^ as if I had fwne more particular 
Grounds of Certainty. Whereas I have no other Ground or Notion of Certain- 
ty, but this one alone ; all my Notion of Certainty is contain’d in that one parti- 
cular Propofition: Btit perhaps your Lordfhip did it, that you might make the 
Propofition above-quoted, 'viz. “ No Idea proves the Exiftence of the Thing 

without it felf, under the Title you give it of the Way of Ideas, pals for one of 
“"^my particular Grounds of Certainty whereas it is no more any Ground 

of 
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o( Ccl’tainty of mine, or Definition of Knowledg, than other Propofition 

in my Book. 

Another Thing, very remarkable in whaf your I-ordfliiji^ere fays, is. That 
you make the Tailing to attain Knowledg by any Way o^Certainty m fbme 
particular Inftanccs, to be finding the Uncertainty oi^\Q Way itlelf; which 
is all one as to lay, 'That if a Man miflt's by Algelra,^ the certain Knowledg 
of fbme Propofitions in Mathematicks, therefore he finds the Way or Princi- 
ples of Algebra to be uncertain or falfc. 'This is your Lordfhip’s Way of Rca- 
fbning here ; Your Lordlhip quotes out of me, “ 'That 1 lay no Idea proves 

the Exiftence of the Thing without it felf j ” and that I lay, “ That one 
“ cannot be certain that Matter cannot think : ” From whence your Lordfliip 
argues, That he who fays lb, cannot attain to Certainty that there is a God, 
or that the Soul is immortal ^ and thereupon your Lordlhip concludes, lie 
finds the Uncertainty of the Principles be went ttpon^ in Point of Reafon, i. e. that P. 29. 
he finds this Principle, or Ground of Certainty, he went upon in Realbning, ’viz. 

That Certainty, or Knowledg, confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Difagrecment of Ideas, to be uncertain. For if your Lordlhip means here, by 
Prtnaplcs he went upon in Point of Reafon, any thing clfe but that Definition of 
Knowledg, which your I.ordlhip calls my Way, Method, Grounds, &c. of Cer- 
tainty, which I and others, to the endangering Ibme Articles of Faith, go upon ; 

I crave leave to lay, it concerns nothing at all the Argument your I.ordlhip 
is upon, which is to prove, That the placing of Certainty in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Dilagrcement of Ideas may be of dangerous Conlequence 
to any Article of Faitii. 

Your I.ordlhip, in the next place lays, Before we can believe any thing upon V. 29 , p. 
the account of Revelation, we ntufl fuppofe there is a God. M'hat Ulc does your 
i.ordlhip make of this ? Your Lordlhip thus argues But by my Way of Cer- 
tainty, a Man is made uncertain whether there be a God or no : For that to 
me is the Meaning of thole Words, How can his Faith ft and firm at to Divine P. . 29 . 

Revelation, when he is made uncertain by his own Way, whether there be a God or 
no? or they can to me mean nothing to the Queftion in hand. What is the Con- 
clufion from hence ^ This it mull: be, or nothing to the Purpolc j F.rgo, my 
Definition of Knowledg, or, which is the fiune thing, my placing of Certainty 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of Ideas, leaves not the 
Articles of Faith the ftmc Credibility they had before. 

To excule my Dulnels in not being able to comprehend this Conlequence, 
pray, nay Lord, confider, that your Lordlhip lays j Before we can believe any ibid. 
thn 'g upon the account of Revelation, it muft be fuppos'd that there is a God. But 
cannot he, who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement and Dila- 
greement of Ideas, fuppofe there is a God ? 

But your Lordfliip means by fuppofe, that one muft be certain that there is 
a God. l.et it be lb, and let it be your Lordlhip s Privilege in Controverly 
to life one Word for another, tho’ of a diflerent Signification, as, I think, to 
fuppofe and be certain arc ; Cannot one that places Certainty in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Dilagrcement of Ideas, be certain there is a God ? I can 
alfurc you, my Lord, 1 am certain there is a God j and yet, I own, That I 
place Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of Ideas : 

Nay, I dare venture to lay to your Lordlhip, That I have prov’d there is a 
God, and lee no Inconfiftency at all between thefe two Propofitions, That 
Certainty confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of Ideas, 
and that it is certain there is a God. So that this my Notion of Certainty, this 
Definition of Knowledg, for any thing your Lordlhip has laid to the contrary, 
leaves to this fundamental Article the lame Credibility, and the lame Certainty 
it had before. 

Your Lordlhip lays farther, afo fuppofe Divine Revelation, we muft be certain P- 29 . 
th.'Tt there is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the World. Here again, 
my Lord, your Way of writing makes Work for my Ignorance j and before 1 
can either admit, or deny this Propofition, or judge what Force it has to prove 
the Propofition in queftion, I muft diftinguilh it into thefe different Senfes, 
which, I think, your Lordlhip’s Way of Ipeaking may comprehend. For your 
l.ordlhip may mean it thus j STo fuppofe Divine Revelation, we muft be certahl, 

i. e. we 
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t. e. wc muft l»cli'tve, that tkere is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the 
llWld. Or j our^.ordfhip may mean thus, lie nmft be fertow, i. c. we muft 
kiiow, that there i^/bmcfbing above Matter and Motion in the If or Id. In the next 
place, } our l-orcCihip may mean by fomething above Matter and Motion., either 
limply an intelligent Being ; for Knowledg, without determining wliat Being 
it is in, is a Principle above Matter and Motion : Or your Lordfliip may mean 
an immaterial intelligent Being. So that this undetermiifd Way of exprefiing, 
includes, atleaft, four diftindt Propofitions, whereof fome are true, and others 
not lb. For, 

1. My Lord, if your Lordlhip means, That to fuppofe a Divine Revelation, 
a Man muft be certain, i. e. ittuft certainly know, that there is an intelligent 
Being in the World, and that that intelligent Being is immaterial from 
whence that Revelation comes; I deny it. For a Man may fuppofe Reve- 
lation upon the Belief of an intelligent Being from whence it comes, with- 
out being able to make out to himlclf, by a fcientifical Realbning, that there 
is fuch a Being. A Proof whereof, I humbly conceive, are the Antbropomor- 
phites among the Chriftians heretofore, who, ncvcrthclels, rejedted not the 
Revelation of the New Tcftament : And he that will talk with illiterate Peo- 
ple, in this Age,, will, I doubt not, find many who believe the Bible to be 
the V/ord of God, though they imagine God himfelf in the Shape of an old 
Man fitting in Heaven which they could not do, if they knew, t. e. had e-x- 
amin’d and underfVood any Demonftration whereby he is prov’d to be imma- 
terial,, without which they cannot know it. 

2. ^If your Lordfliip means. That tofuppoJfca Divine Revelation, it is nc- 
ccfliiry to know', that there i.s fimply an intelligent Being ; this allb I deny. 
For to fuppofe a Divine Revelation, is not necelTary that a Man fiiould know 
that there is fuch an intelligent Being in the W orld : I lay, know', i. e. from 
'I'hings, that he does know, dcmonllrativcly deduce the Proof of fuch a 
Being : It is enough, for the receiving Divine Revelation, to believe that there 
is fuch a Being, without having by Demonflration attain’d to the Knowledg 
that there is a God. Jivery one that believes right, does not always reafon 
exacSHy, efpccially in abftradb metaphyfjcal Speculations : and if no-body can 
believe the Bible to be of Divine Revelation, but he that clearly comprehends 
the whole Dtdudfion, and lees the Evidence of the Demonftration, wherein 
the Ttxillence of an intelligent Being, on w hole Whll all other Beings depend, 
is Icientifically prov’d ; there are, 1 fear, but few Chriftians among illiterate 
People, to look no farther. He that believes there is a God, tho’ he does 
no more than believe it, and has not attain’d to the Certainty of Knowledg, t. c. 
docs not lee the evident Demonftration of it, has Ground enough to admit 
of Divine Ret elation. The Apoftle tells us, T’hat he that tvill come to God, 
miji believe that he is ; but 1 do not remember the Scripture any where la}'s, 
'J'hat he muft know that he is. 

3. In the next place, if your Lordfliip means, That to fuppofe Divine Re- 
velation, a Man mufi be certain, i. e. explicitcly believe, that there is a per- 
fedlly immaterial Being; I lhall leave it to your Lordfhip’s Confideration, whe- 
ther it may not be Ground enough for the Suppoftiou of Revelation, to bclie\e 
that there is an all-knowing unerring Being, w-ho can neither deceive nor be 
deceiv'd, without a Man’s precifely determining in his Thoughts, w'hether that 
unerring omnifcient Being be immaterial or no. ’Tis paft all Doubt, that 
every one that examines and rcalbns right, may come to a Certainty, that 
God is perfc(ftly immaterial : But it may be a (^eftion, whether every one, 
who believes a Revelation to be from God, may have enter’d into the Dilqui- 
lition of the Immateriality' of his Being: Whether, I lay, every ignorant Daj'- 
labourer, w'ho believes the Bible to I c the Word of God, has, in his Mint!, 
conlider’d Materiality and Immaterialit)’, and docs explicitcly believe God to 
be immaterial, I lhall leave to your l.ord(hip to determine, if you think fit, 
more c^relly than your W'ords do here. 

4. It your Lordfhip means, T'bat to fuppofe a Divine Revelation, a Man 
inuji be certain, i. e. believe, that there is a fuprenie intelligent Beinp^, from whence 
it comes, who can neither deceive nor be deceiv’d ; I grant it to be true. 

* Thele 
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Thefe being the ftveral PropoCtions, either of which ihay be meant in 
your Lordfliip’s lb general, and to me doubtful^ way of c welling your lelf, 
to avoid the Length, which a panicular Anlwer to each pf them would run 
me into, I will venture (and it is a Venture to anlwer to m ambiguous Pro- 
pofition in one Senlc, when the Author has the Liberty of f^ing he meant ir 
in another j a great Convenience of general, loofe, and doubtful Exprellions! 

1 will, I lay, venture) to anfwer to it, in the Scnle I guefs moft fuited to your 
.Lordlhip’s Purpofe ; and lee what your Lordlhip proves by it. I \t'ill therefore 
luppofe your Lordfhip’s Realbning to be this ^ That, 

7 b fuppoje Divine Kevelation^ a Man muji be ccftain^ i. e. believe that there is a 
Principle above Matter and Motion, i. c. an immaterial iiltclligent Being m the 
IVorld. Let it be lb j what does your I x)rd(hip infer? 'therefore upon the Prin~ 
ctple of Certainty by Ideas, he [/. e. he that places Certainty in the Perception P’ - 5 * 
of the Agreement or Dilagreement of Ideas] cannot be certain of [b e. believe] 
this. This Conlequcnce Icems a little ftrange, but your Lordlhip proves it 
thus i Becaufe he does not knota but Matter may think : W'hich Argument, put 
into Form, will ftand thusj 

If one who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dis- 
agreement of Ideas, docs not knoiv but Matter may think then whoever places 
Certainty lb, cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent Being in tiie 
World. 

But there is one who, placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Difagrcemcnt of Ideas, doss not know but Matter may think : 

Erzp, Whoever places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Dilagreement of Ideas, cannot believe that there is an intelligent immaterial 
Being. 

This Argumentation is fo defective in every Part of it, that, for fear I 
Ihould be thought to make an Argument for your l.ordihip In Requital for 
the Anlwer your Lordfliip made for me, I muft defire the Reader to confider, 
your Lordlhip lays, We muJi be certain j He cannot he certain, becaufe he doth P- * 9 - 
flat know : Which, in Ihort, is, /L cannot becaufe he ; and he cannot bc- 
caufe he doth not. This confider'd, will juftify the Syllogilin I have made to 
contain your Lordlhip’s Argument in its full Force. 

I come therefore to the byllogilm it felf, and there firll I deny the Minor, 
which is this ; 

’fhere is one •who, placing Certainty hi the Perception of the Agreement or Difa~ 
greemetit of Ideas, doth not knoiv but Matter may think. 

I begin with this, becaufe this is the Foundation of all your Lordfhip’s Ar- 
gument ; and therefore I defire your Lordlhip would produce any one, who, 
placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of 
Ideas, does not know but Matter may think. 

The Realbn why I prels this, is, becaulc, I liippole, your Ixjrdfliip means 
me here, and would have it thought that I lay, I do not know but that Matter 
may think : But that I do not lay lb ; nor any 'Fhing elfe from whence may 
be inferr’d what your Lordfliip adds in the annex’d Words, if they can be 
infcrr’d from it j And confcqucntly all Kevehtion may be nothing but the EjTebls of P- 29. 
an exalted Fancy, or the Heats of a diforderd Imagination, as Spinola affirm'd : 

On the contrary, I do lay, “ It is impolfible to conceive that Matter, either B. <5. c. 10. 
“ with or without JNIotion, could have originally in and from it felf Pcrcep- b 
tion and Knowledg”. And having in that Chapter eftablifh’d this ^’ruth. 

That there is an eternal, immaterial, knowing Being ; I think no Body but 
your Lordlhip could have imputed to me the doubting, that there was fuch 
a Being, becaufe I lay in another Place, and to another Purpole, “ It is b..i.. cj §-6. 
“ impolfible for us, by the Contemplation of our own Ideas, without Revelation, 
to dilcover, whether Omnipotency has not given to fome^ Syftems of Mat- 
‘‘ ter, fitly difpos’d, a Power to perceive and think, or elfe join’d and fix’d 
“ to Matter, lb dilpos’d, a thinking immaterial Subftance : It being in relpcd 
“ of our Notions not much more remote from our Comprehenfions to con- 
ceive, that God can, if he pleafes, fuperadd to our Idea of Matter a Fa- 
“ culty of Thinking, than that he Ihould luperadd to it another Subftance, 

“ with a Faculty of Thinking.” From my laying thus. That God (whom I 

ha^e 
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have prov'd to behn immaterial Being) by his Omnipotcncy, may, for ought 
wc know, iupcradcL to lome Parts of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it re- 
quires fomc Skill fo\any one to reprefent me as your Lordlhip does here, as 
one ignorant or doi^tful 'fih&t\\s,x}Aiattcr may not think y to that Degree, that I 
am not certain^ orado not believe that there is aVrinayle above Matter and Mo- 
tion in the Worlds and confeqtiently all Kcvckition may Ic nothing but theliffeifsof 
an exalted Fancy ^ or the Heats of a dif order d Imagination^ as Spinola affirm’d. For 
thus I, or Ibme Body elfe (whom I defire your Lordlhip to produce) ftands 
painted in this your I.ordfliip’s Argument from the Suppo/ition of a Divine Keve- 
lalion which your Lordlhip brings here to prove, that the defining of Know- 
kdg, as I do, to confillin the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrccment of 
Ideas^i ueakeus the Credibility of the Articles of the Cbr’Jhan Faith. 

But if your Lordlhip thinks it {o dangerous a Pofition to fay, “ It is not 
“ much h.’rder of us to conceive, that God can, if he plcafes, fuperadd to 
“ Matter a Faculty of 'I’hinking, than that he Ihould fuperadd to it another 
“ Subftance with a Faculty of Thinking;” (which is the utmoft I have laid con- 
cerning the Faculty of 1 hinking in Matter :) I humble conceive it would be 
more to your Purpolc to prove. That the infinite omnipotent Creator of ail 
'I'hings, out of nothing, cannot, if he pleafes, luperadd to fisme Parcels of 
Matter, dilpos’d as he fees fit, a Faculty of Thinking, which the reft of Mat- 
ter has not ; rather than to reprefent me, with that Candour your Lordlliij) 
does, as one, who fo far makes Matter a thinking Thing, as thereby to queftion 
the Being of a Principle above Matter and Motion in the H arid., and conlequcntlv 
to take away all Revelation : W hich how natural and genuine a Rcpreient.ii ion it 
is of my Senfe, cxprcls’d in the PalTigcsof iny Fffdy, which 1 hat-e above let 
down, I humbly fubmit to the Reader’s Judgment and your Lordfhip’s Zeal for 
Truth to determine ; and lhall not ftay to examine whether Man may not lua e 
an exalted Fancy.^ and the Heats of a di [order d Imagination., equally overthrowing 
Dit ine Rct'clation, tho’ the Power of TTiinking be plac’d only in an immaterial 
Subftance. 

I come now to the Sequel of your Major, which is this: 

If any one 'ixho places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement orDif.grecment 
Ideas, does not knoio but Matter may think ; then 'xhocier places Certainty fo., 
cannot believe there t.s an immaterial intelligent P>ciug in the ll urld. 

T’hc Conlcqucnce here is fi’om docs not to cannot., which I cannot but wonder 
to find man Argument of your Lordfhip’s. For he that does not to Day be- 
lieve or know, tint Matter cannot be lb order’d by God’s Omnipotency, as to 
think b'f that fubverts the Belief of an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
World’* may know or bcliecc it To-morrow ; or if he Ihould never know or 
belicc c it, yet others, who define Knowledg as he does, may know or believe it : 
Unltis )our T..ordlhip can prove, that it is impofliblc for any one, who defines 
Kno>vlciig to confift in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrcemcnt of 
la M, to know or believe that Matter cannot think. But this, as I remember, 
your Lordlhip has not anywhere attempted to prove. And yet without this, 
your F.ordlliip’s \'v ay of Realbning is no more than to argue, that one cannot do 
a 'i hing becaufe another docs not do it. And yet upon this ftrangeConlcqucncc 
is built all that your Lordlhip brings here to prove. That my Definition of 
Knowledg vte.ikcns the Credibility of Articles of Path, v. g. 

It weakens the Credibility of this fundamental Article of F.iith, That there 
is a God ! How fo > Becaul'c I w ho have fo defin’d Knowledg, iky in my Fffay, 
IJ 4 r 11 .!) 1 « 'I'lmt the Knowledg of the ILxiftence of any other 'J'hlng [but of God ] we 
can have only by Scnfation : For there being no nccclfary Connexion of real 
J'.Mfrcncc with any Idea a Man hath in his Alcmory, nor ol any other Lxi- 
‘‘ flcnce but that of GOD, with the Exiftcnccof any p.uticular Alan ; nopar- 
ticulav Man can know the Exifcncc of any other Being, but only when, by 
aclual operating upon him, it makes it felf perceiv’d by him : For the having 
the Idea of any ’1 hing in our Mind, no more proves the liMllence of that 
“ T'hing, than the Fidure of a Man evidences his Being in the World, or the 
Villons of a Dream make thcrcb^-a true Hiftory.’’ For lb are the Words of 
my Book, and not as your Lordfliip has been pleas’d to let them down here; 

And 
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and they were well chofen by your Lofdfhip j to (hew, tlj^t the Way of Idea? 
would not do ; i. e. in my Way by Ideas, 1 cSnnot proveithere is a God. 

But fuppofing I had faid in that Place, or any other, fhat which would hin- 
der the Proof of a God, as I have not, might I not lee my Ikfor, and alter or re- 
nounce that Opinion, without changing my Definition oflCnowIedg? Of could 
not another Man, who defin’d Knowledg as I do, avoid thinking, as your 
Lordfhip lays 1 lay, SThat no Idea proves the Exiftence of the ^bing imtbout it fetf ; 
and lb be able, notwithftanding my laying lb, to prove that there is a God > 

Again, your Lordfhip argues that my Definition of Knowledg weakens the 
Credibility of the Articles of Faith, becaule it takes away Revelation ; and 
your Proof of that is, becaule I do not know whether Matter may not think. 

The lame fort of Argumentation your Lordfliip goes on with, in the next 
Page, where you lay j Again, before there can be any fitch thing as Ajfurance of ^ 3*^' 
Faith upon Divine Kevelation, there muft be a Certainty as to Senfc and 'tradition j 
for there can be no Kevelation pretended now, without immediate hifpiration ^ and 
the Bafis of our Faith is a Kevelation contain'd in an ancient Book, whereof the 
Parts were deliver'd at d if ant Times, but convey'd down to us by an uutverfal 
Tradition. But now, what if my Grounds of Certainty can give us no Affurance as 
to thefe Things ? Tour Lordfloip fays you do not mean. That they cannot demon-' 
ftratc Matters of Fail, which it were tnoji unreafonable to expeif, but that thefe 
Grounds of Certainty make all Things uncertain for your Lordfjip thinks you have 
provd, that this li'ay of Mgas cannot give a fatisfaCiory Account, as to the Ex- 
tftence of the planiejl Ohjeiis of the Senfe ; becaule Realbn cannot perceive the 
Connexion between the Objedls and the Ideas : How then can we arrive to any 
^rtainty in perceiving thofe Ubjedis by their Ideas ? 

All the Force of which Argument lies in this, thatl have laid for am liip- 
pos’d to have laid, or to holdj for that 1 et^er laid lb, I do not remember) 

That Keafon cannot perceive the Connexion between the Objebis and the Ideas : 

Ergo, whoever holds that Knowledg confifts in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Difegreement of Ideas, cannot lave any Ajfurance of Faith upon Divine Ke- 
velation. 

My Lord, let that Propofition, viz. That Keafon cannot perceive the Connexion 
between the Ohjcils and the Ideas, be mine as much as your Lordfhip pleafes, and 
let it be as inconfiftent as you pleafe, with the Ajfurance of Faith upon Divine 
Kevelation j how^ will it follow, from thence, that the placing of Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrecment of Ideas, is the Caufe that 
there cannot he any fneb thing as the Ajfurance of Faith upon Divine Kevelation to 
any Body? Tho’ I, who hold Knowledg to confift in tlie Perception of the 
Agreement or Dilagrecment of Ideas, have the Misfortune to run into this 
Error, viz. 'I’hat Keajhn cannot perceive the Connexion between the Objeils and 
the Ideas, which is inconfillent with the Ajfurance of Faith upon Divine Kevela- 
tion j yet it is not neccifkry that all others who with me hold, that Certainty 
confills in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrcemeiit of Ideas, fhould 
alfb hold. That Keafon cannot perceive the Connexion between the Objects and the 
Ideas, or that I iny lelf fhould always hold it : UnJefs your Lordihip will lay, 
that whoever places Certainty, as 1 do, in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Difagrcement of Ideas, muft ncceflarily hold all the Errors that I do, which 
are inconfiftent with, or weaken, the Belief of any Article of Faith, and hold 
them incorrigibly. \\' hich has as much Conlequence, as if 1 fhould argue, that 
becaufe your l .ordfliip, who lives at Worcefer, docs fometime, miftake in quo- 
ting me i therefore, no Body who lives at Worcejier can quote my Words right, 
or your Lordfhip can never mend your wrong (Rotations. For, my Lord, 
the holding Certainty to confift in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagree- 
ment of Ideas, is no more a neceftary Caule of holding thole erroneous Propo- 
fitions, which your Lordfhip imputes to me, as weakening the Credibility of 
the mentsion’d Articles of Faith, than the Place of your Lordfhip’s Dwelling 
is a neceflary Caulc of wrong quoting. 

I lhail not here go about to trouble your Lordfhip, with divining again what 
may be your Lordlhip’s precile Meaning, in leveral of the Propofitions con- 
caia^ in the Paflage above let down ; elpecially that remarkably ambiguous, and 
“'to me obfeure one, vist. There mufi be a Certainty as to Senfe andTraditm. I fear 
VoL. I. QLqq * 
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1 have wafted too Inuch of youi' Lord (hi p’s, and my Reader’s Timcinthatlm- 
ployment aJready i Vnd there \vol>ld be no End, if I Ihould endeavour to ex- 
plain whatever I anuat a lols about the determin’d Scnle of, in any of your 
Lordfhip’s Bxprefij/ns. 

Only I will craw Leave to beg my Reader to obferve. That in this firft Head, 
which wc are upon, your Lordiliip has us’d the Terms Certain and Certainty 
near Twenty Times, but without determining in any of them, whether you 
mean Kno'jtledyr, ox the full ylffitrjttie of I aith, or any Defrrec of Relieving ; tho’ 
it be evident, that in thele Pages your l^ordlhip ulcs Certainty for all thclc 'I hrcc: 
Which ambiguous Ufe of the main Word in that Dilcourfe, cannot bur render 
your Lordfhip’s Senle clear and pcrlpicuons, and your Argument very cogent; 
and no doubt will do fb to any one, who will be but at the Pains to rctluce that 
one W ord to a clear determin’d Senle all thro’ thele few Paragraphs. 

Your Lordlhip lays. Have not nil Mankind^ who have talk'd of Matters of 
f'ciith^ allow'd a Certainty of Faith ^ as well as a Certainty of Knowledyr ^ Anfw. But 
did ever any one of all that Mankind allow it is a tolerable way of Ipeaking, 
that belicvng in general (for which your Lordiliip has us’d it) whi( h contains in 
it the loweft Degree of Faith, Ihould be call’d Co. Id he, who laid, 

/ believe ; Lord^ help my Unbeliefs or any one who hweak in Faith^ or of little 
Faitb^ be properly laid to be cerW/w, or dc diibio ccrtiis, of what he bt lii.\ cs 
but with a weak Degree of Aflent? I fhall not queftion what your Lordfhip’s 
great Learning may authorize ; luit I imagine every one hath not Skill, or will 
not alllime the Idbcrty to Ipcak fb. 

If a Witnefsbefbre a Judg, ask’d upon his Oath whether he were certain of 
fuch a Thing, fhould anlwer. Yes, he was certain-^ and, upon further Demand, 
Ihould give this Account of his Certainty^ that he believ’d it ; would lie not make 
the Court and Auditors believe Ifrangt ly of him? For to fay, that a Man is 
certain, when he barely believes, and that perhaps with no great Alfuranceof 
Faith, is to lay that he is certain, where he owns an Umertinnty. J^or he that 
fays, he barely believes, acknowledges that he alfents to a Propofition as true, 
upon bare Probability. And where any one alTcnts thus to any Propolifon, his 
AlTcnt excludes not a Poflibility that it may be otherwile ; and w here, in any 
one’s Judgment, there is a Polftbility to be otherwile, there one cannot deny, 
but there is Ibme Uncertainty ; and the lels cogent the Probal ilities appear, 
upon which he alTcnts, the greater the Uncertainty. So that all barely proba- 
ble Proofs, which procure Aflent, always containing Ibmc vifible Poflibility that 
it may be otherwile (or clfe it w'ould be Demonlfration) and confeq icntly the 
weaker the Probability appears, the weaker the AlTont, and the more the Un- 
certainty ; it thence follows, that where there is Inch a Mixture of Uncertain- 
ty, there a Man is lb far uncertain : And therefore to lay, 'I hat a Man is cer- 
tain, where he barely believes, or alTcnts but weakly, tho’ he does believe, feems 
to me to lay, that he is certain and uncertain together. But tho’ bare Belief 
always includes Ibme Degrees of Uncertainty, yet it docs not therefore nccefla- 
rily include any Degree of Wavering ; the evidently Itrong Probability may as 
fteddilv determine the Man toallent to the Truth, or make him take the Propo- 
fition for true, and adf accordingly, as Knowlcdg makes him lec or be certain 
that it is true. And he that doth lb, as to I’ruths reveal’d in the Scripture, 
will Ihew his Faith by his Works ; and has, for ought I can fee, all the Faith 
neceftary to a Chriftian, and requir’d to Salvation. 

My Lord, when Iconfider the Length of my Anfwcr here, to thefc few Pages 
of your I^ordlhip’s, T cannot but bemoan my own Dulnefs, and own my Unfit- 
nels to deal with fb learned an Adverfary, as your Lordlhip, in Controverfy : 
For 1 know not how to anlwer but to a Propofition of a determin’d Senle. 
Whilft it is vague and uncertain in a general or equivocal Ule of any of the 
Terms, I cannot tell what to lay to it. I know not bur luch comprehenfive 
Ways of exprefling one’s lelf,may do well enough in Declamation ; but in Rea- 
Ibning there can be no Judgment made, till one can get to fome pofitive de- 
termin’d Senfe of the Speaker. If your Lordlhip had pleas’d to have conde- 
icended fo fer to my low Capacity, as to have deliver’d your Meaning here, 
determin’d to any one of the Senles above let down, or any other thaf' you 
rajiy have in thele Words 1 gather’d them from, it would have lav’d me a great 
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deal of writing, ano your Lordlhip lols of in reading, I Ihould not fay 
this here to your Lordfhip, were it only in tlus one Place that I find this In- 
convenience : It is every where in all you^ Lordfliip’s Reafbnings, that my 
want of Underftanding cades me this Difficulty, and, agaifjft my Will, multi- 
plies the Words of my Anfwer : For notwithftanding all that great deal that I 
have already laid to thefe few Pages of your Lordlhip’s ; yet my Defence is not 
clear, and let in its due Light, unlels 1 Ihew in particular of every one of tholl* 
Propofitions (Ibme whereof I admit as true, others I deny as not lb) that it 
will not prove what is to be prov’d, viz. That my placing of Knowledg in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Difagreemcnt of IdMSy Icflens the Credibility 
of any Article of Faith, which it had before. 

Your Lordlhip having done with the Fundamental Article of Natural Reli- 
gion, you come, in the next place, to thofe of Revelation j to enquire.^ as } our 
LordOiip lays, tbofe who embrace the Articles of Faith., mthclVay of P. jf 

Ideas, can retain their Certainty of thofe Articles, when thefe Ideas are quitted. 

What this Inquiry is, 1 know not very well, becaule 1 neither underhand what 
it is to cml'racc Articles of Faith in the Way of Ideas, nor know what your Lord- 
lhip means by rctainmyt^ their Certainty of thofe Articles, when thefe Ideas are 
quitted. But ’tis no ftrangc thing for my Ihort Sight, not always diftindlly to 
dilcern your Lordfliip’s Meaning; Yet here 1 prelume to know, that this is the 
thing to be prov’d, vtz- I’hat my Definition of Knowledg does not leave to the 
Articles of the Chrtjhan Faith, the fame Credibility they had before. The Arti- 
cles your Lordlhip inftanccs in, arc, 

1. ihc Kefurrethon of the Dead. And here your Lordlhip proceeds juft in 
the fame Method of arguing, as you did in the former ; Your Lordlliip brings 
Icveral Palfigcs concerning Identity out of my Ejfay, which you luppole incon- 
fiftent with the Belief of the Refurreblion of the lame Body ; and this is your 
Argument to prot c, that my defining of Knowledg to confift in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Difagrecment of Ideas, alters the Foundations of this Ar- 
ticle of Faith, and leaves it not the fame Credibility it had before. Now, my 
I.ord, granting all that your I.ordfhip has here quoted out of my Chapter of P. 
Identity and Diverfity, to be as falfe as your Lordlhip pleales, and as inconliftent 

as your Lordlliip would have it, with the Article of the Refurredlion from the 
Dead ; nay, granting all the reft of my whole F.ffay to be falle ; how will it 
follow from thence, that the placing Certainty in tlie Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Dilagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of this Article of Faith, 
that the Dead fiall rife ? Let it be, that 1 , who place Certainty in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Dilagreement of Ideas, am guilty of Errors, that 
weaken the Credibility of this Article of Faith ; others, who place Certainty in 
the lame Perception, may not run into thole Errors, and lb not have their Be- 
lief of this Article at all lhaken. 

Your Lordlhip therefore, by all the long Dilcourle you have made here 
againft my Notion of Perfonal Identity, to prove that it weakens the Credibility of 
the Kefiirreliwn of the Dead, ftiould you have prov’d it ever lb clearly, has not, 

1 humbly conceive, laid therein any one Word towards the proving. That my 
Definition of Knowledg weakens the Credibility of this Article of Faith. For, 
this, my I.ord, is the Propofition to be prov’d, as your Lordlhip cannot but 
remember, if you plcafe to recolledl what is faid in your 21ft and following 
Pages, and what, in the 95th Page of my fecond Letter, quoted by your Lord- 
lhip, it was defign’d as an Anfwer to. And fo I proceed to the next Articles 
of Faith your Lordlliip inftances in. Your Lordlhip lays, 

2. ^be next Articles of Faith which my Notion 0/ Ideas is inconfifient with, art P. 44- 
no lefs than thofe of the ^Trinity, and the Incarnation of our Saviour. Where I muft 
humbly crave leave to oblerve to your Lordlhip, that in this lecond Head here, 

your Lordlhip has chang’d the Queftion from my Notion of Certainty, to my No- 
tion of Ideas. For the Queftion, as I have often had occafion to obferve to 
your Lordlhip, is, whether my Notion of Certainty, i. e. my placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrecment of Ideas, alters the 
Foundation, and leflens the Credibility of any Article of Faith? This being the 
QutiCion between your Lordlhip and me, ought, I humbly conceive, inoft elpe- 
cialJy to have l:'een kept dole to in this Article of the ^trinity i becaule ’tw^ 

Vol. I 
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th« Account cff my Nbtioji of Certaitity, as prejtJdicial to the Dodtrluc of 
the Tcioify, that my Book was^yft bf ougJ« into this iWfpute. Bot your I.ord- 
ftiip off rs niothfng, that 1 can fino^, to prove that my Definition of Knowledg or 
Certainty does Any/ntiy leflfen the CredibiRty of cither of the Articks here men- 
tion’d, imlefs your infifting Upon foftic fuppos’d Errors of mine about Nature 
and Ptrfofi, muft be taken for Proofs of this Propofition, That my Definition 
of CeftaiHt) kflfens the Credibility of the Articles of the trinity ^ and our Savimrs 
Incdrnatiott. And then the Anlhrer I have already given to the fame W'^ay of 
Argumcfttaftion uftd by your Lordlhip, concerning the Articles of a God, JRe- 
•velation, arid the hefurretlion, I think I may lufflee. 

Having, as I beg leave to think, fhewn that your Lordfhip has not in the 
leaft prov’d this Propofition, That the placing of Certainty in the Perception of 
Agreement or DifagreCment of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of any one Ar- 
ticle of Faith, which was your former Accufation againft this (.as your Lordfhip 
is pleas’d to call it) neis) Method of Certainty, of fo dangerous Confequeuce to that 
Article of Faith ithieh your Lordfhip has endeavour'd to defend j and all that your 
terrible Reprefentation of it, being, as I humbly conceive, come to juft nothing ; 
I come now to vindicate my Book from your new Accufation in your laft Let- 
ter, and to fhew, that yon no more prove the PafTages you alledg out of my F^ffiiy 
to have any Inconfiftency with the Articles of the Chriftian Faith you oppole 
them to, than you have prov’d by them. That my Definition of Knowledg 
weakens the Credibility of any of thofe Articles. 

I. The Article of the Chriji tan Faith your I.ordfhip begins with, is that oftl>e 
Keftirreilioli of the Dead-, and concerning that, you ihy, 'TheRcaJon of believing 
the Kefurre£lion of the fame Body, upon my Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. Anf. 
Give me kaVe, my Lord, to fay, that the Reafoii of believing any Article of the 
Chriftian Faith (liich as your Lordlhip is here fpcaking of) to me and upon my 
Grounds, is its being a part of Divine Revelation. Upon this Ground I believ’d 
if, before I either writ that Chapter of Identity and Dtverfity, and before I ever 
thought of thofe Propofitions which your Lordfhip quotes out of that Chapter, 
and upon the fiime Ground I believe it ftiJl ; and not front my Idea of Identity. 
This Saying of your l.ordfhip’s therefore, being a Propofition neither felf-cvident, 
nor allow’d by me to be true, remains to be prov’d. So that your Foundation 
failing, all your large Superftrutfturc built thereon, comes to nothing. 

But, my Lord,l>efore wc go any farther,! crave leave humbly to reprefcnt to 
your Lordlhip, 'Fhat I thought you undertook to make out that my Notion of Ideas 
was inconfifient tvith the Articles of the Chriftian Faith. But that which your Lordlhip 
inftances in here, is not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriftian Faith. Tlie 
Rcfurrebiioti of the Dead, 1 acknowledg to be an Article of the Chriftian Faith : 
’Bucthnt the Refurrollion of the fame Body,\w your Lordfhip’sSenfc of the fame Bo- 
dy, is an Article of the Chriftian Faith, is what, I confefs, I do not yet know. 

In the New Teftament (wherein, I think, are contain’d all the Articles of the 
Chriftian Faithi) I find our Saviour and the Apoftles to preach theRefurreSfion of 
the Dead, and the RefurreBion from the Dead, in many places : But I do not re- 
member any place, where the Refurredion of the faime Body is fb much as men- 
tion’d. Nay, w'hich is very remaricable in the Cafe, I do not remember, in any 
place of the New Teftaftient (where the general Refiirrcdtion at the laft Day is 
fpoken of) any fuch ExprelBon as the RefurreSlion of the Body, much lefs of the 
lame Body. And it may feem to be not without fame fpecial Reafon, that where 
St. VhvA'sDifcotirfe was particularly concertiing the Body,and fo led him to name iti 
yet when be fpeaks of theKefurreBion, he fays, you, and not your Bodies, i Cor. vi. 14 , 

I fty, the general RemYedtion at the laft Day j becaufe where the Refur- 
tedtion rf fbftie particular Petlbns, prefently upon our Saviour’s Reflirredfion, 
is mentiem’d, tl»eW<!n*dsafe, ^be Graves were open'd, and many Bodies of Saints, 
which /left, arofe and came out of the Graves after bisRefurreSlton, and went into 
the holy City, and appea/d to inany. Of which peculiar Way of fpeaking of this 
Reftirteftionjlhe Paflkge it fetf gives a Realbn in thefe Words, Appear'd to many j 
i. e. Thofe who flept appealed, fb as to be known to be rifen. But this could 
fiefc be knowh, unlefs they brought with them the Evidence, that they were 
thdfe who had been dead, whereof there were thefe two Proofij their Orwos 
dptn’d, And theh Bodies not only gone otit of them, but appear’d to be 

the 
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the fame to thofe who fwd known them formemy alive, and knew them to be 
dead and buried Vor if they had been thwfc|who had been dead fb long, that 
all who knew them once alive were now goip, thofe to whom they appear’d 
might have known them to be Men, but cooJd not have known they were rifen 
from the Dead, becaulc they never knew the}' had been dead. All that by their 
appearing they could have known, was, that they were lb many living Stranger 
of whole Rclurrcdion th^ knew nothing. ’Twas necelfary therefore, that they 
Ihould come in fiich Bodies, as might, in Make and Size, ^c. appear to be the 
fame they bad Wore, that they might be known to thofe of their Acquaintance 
whom tliey appear’d to. And it is probable they were fuch as were newly 
dead, whole Bodies were not yet diflblvd and diffipated ; and therefore ’tis par* 
ticularly faid here (differently from what is faid of the general Refurreftion ) 
that their Bodies arofe ; bccaufc they were the lame, that were then lying in 
their Graves, the Moment before they role. 

But your Lordfhip endeavour- to prove it mull: be the fame Body : And let us 
grant, that your Lordfhip, nay, and others too, think you have prov’d it mufi 
be the lame Body ■, will you therefore lay, that he holds what is inconfiftenc 
with an Article of Faith, who having never leen this your Lordfoip’s Interpre- 
tation of the Scripture, nor your Realbns for the fame Body, in your Senlc of 
fame Body ; or, if he has leen them, yet not underftanding them, or not per- 
ceiving the Force of them, believes w'hat the Scripture propolcs to him, ’viz. 

O'hat at the laft Day the Dead ftuiU be rais'd, without determining whether it 
fhall be with the very fame Bodies or no ? 

I know your Lordfhip pretends not toereft your particular Interpretations of 
Scripture, into Articles of Faith ; and if you do not, he that believes tbe Dead 
Jbail be raifed, believes that Article of Faith which the Scripture propoles j and 
cannot be accus’d of holding any thing inconfijient with it, if it Ihould happen, 
tltat what he holds is tuconfijlent with another Propofition, •viz. ‘that tbe Dead 
Jhall be raifed wth tbe fame Bodies, in your I,ordfhip's Senle ; which I do not 
find propos’d in Holy Writ as an Article of Faith. 

But your Lorddiip argues, it mufi be tbe fame Body ; which as you explain 34» 3/* 
fame Body, is net tbe fame tudividtial Particles of Matter, vchicb 'jacre united at tbe 
Point of Death ; nor the fame Particles of Matter, that the Sinner had at tbe 'fime 
of tie Comvnffion of his Sins'. But that it mufi be the fame material Subftance^ 
which was vitally united to the Soul here, i. e. as I underftand it, the lame indi- 
vidual Particles of Matter, which were, Ibme time or other during his Life here, 
vitally united to his Soul. 

Yonr firft Argument, to prove that it mtfi he tbe fame Body in this Senfe of P. 47. 
the fame Body, is taken from thele Words of our Saviour: All that are in fFe Joh. 5.18,19, 
Graves ftjall }jear his Voice, and Jhall come forth. From whence your Lordfliip 
argues, I’har thele Mfords, All that are in the Graves, relate to no other Sub- 
ftance than what was united to the Soul in I.ife j becaule a different Subfiance 
cannot be faid to be in the Graves, and to come out of them. Which Words of your 
l.ordl>Tip’s, if they prove any thing, prove that the Soul too is lodg’d in the 
Gr.ive, and rais’d out of it at the laft Day. For your Lordfhip lays, Can a diffe- 
rent Sitbjlance be faid to be in their Graves, and come out of them ? So that ac- 
cording to this Interpretation of thefo Words of our Saviour, no other Suhfiance 
being rais’d, but what hears hisVoice ; and no other Suhfiance hearing his Voice, 
but what, Icing call’d, comes out of dat Gxtivtioaad no other Sithjiance cacam^ out 
of the Grave, but what was in the Grave ; any one muft conclude, that 
Soul, unlrfs it be in the Grave, will make no Part of the Perfon that is rais’d, 
mlefs, as your I.ordfhip argues againft me, you can make it out that a Suhfiance p. 
which never was in the Grave may come out of it, or, that the Soul is no Suhfiance. 

But letting afidc the Suhfimtee of the Soul j another thin| that will make any 
one doulat, whether this your Interpretation of our Saviour’s Words be neceiia- 
rily to be receiv’d as their trnc Senlc, is. That it will not be venr ealily re- 
concil’d to your Sa}'mg, you do not mean by the lame Body, tbe fame indivi- ?. 44,; 
dual Particles which were united at the Point of Death. And yet by this Interpre- 
tation of our SavTcrar’-s Wtjrds, you can mean no other Particles, hot luCh as were 
at the Point of Death ; becaufc yon mean no other Sabfiance, but what 
fw»ej out of the Grave, and *10 Stthfiemce, no Particles come oirt, you lay, b^F 
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what were in the Grave : Ai\d I think your Lordfhip will not fay, thit the 
Particles that were feparate frol5^-*hc Body by Perfpiration^ before the Point of 
Death, were laid up in the Graye. 

But your Lordlhip, I find, has dn Anlwer to this ; viz. rhat by mnpariny^ thh 
•with other Places^ you find that the IVords [of our Saviour above quoted] arc to be 
jwdcrftood of the Subfiance of the Body^ to -which the Soul -was united ; and not to (1 
fuppole your Lordlhip writ of') tbofe individual Particles.^ i. c. thofe individual 
Particles that arc in the Grave at the Refurreftion ; For fo they muft be read, 
to make your Lordfhip’s Senfc entire, and to the Purpofc of your Anfwcr here. 
And then, methinks, this laft Senfe of our Saviour’s W'^ords, given by your Lord- 
fhip, wholly overturns the Senfe which you have given of them above j where, 
from thofe Words, youprefsthe Belief of the Rcfurredlion of the lame Body, 
by this ftrong Argument, That a Subfiance could not, upon hearing the Voice 
of Chrift, coitic out of the Grave, -which was never in the Grave ; There (as far as 
I can underhand your Words) your Lordfli ip argues, that our Saviour’s Words 
muft be underftood of the Particles in the Grave, unlefs, as your Lordfhip fays, 
one can make it out that a Subfiance -which never -was in the Grave, may come out of 
it. And here your Lordfhip exprefly lays. That our Saviour’s ll 'mvis are to be 
mderfiood of the Subfiance oj that Body, to -which the Soul -was [at any Time] tmt- 
ted, and not to thofe individual Particles that are in the Grave. Which, put toge- 
ther, leems to me to fiy. That our Saviour’s Words are to be underftood of iholc 
Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thole Particles only which are 
in the Grave ; but of others alio which have at any Time been vitally united to 
the Soul, but never were in the Grave. 

The next Text your Lordlhip brings, to make the Kefurrctlion of the fame Body, 
• o. ill your Senlc, an Article of Faith, are thcle Words of St. Paul: For -we mufi all 
appear before the “Judyinent-Seat of Cbrifi,that every one may receive thel’hmgs done 
in his Body, accordiny^ to that he hath done, -whether it be pood or bad. I'o which 
your l.ordfhip fubjoins this Queftion ; Can thefe IVords be nnderfiood of any other 
material Subftance, but that Body in -which thefe 1'hiny^s -were done? Anf A Man 
may fulpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoftle to be, that a Sinner 
lliall fuffer for his Sins in the very fame Body wherein he committed them; bc- 
caafe St. Paul does not lay he lhall have the very fame Body when he fuffers, that 
he had when he fum’d. The Apoftle lays indeed, done in his Body. The Body 
he had, and did things in, at Five or Fifteen, was no doubt 1 1 IS Body, as much 
as that which he did things in at Fifty was II 1 S Body, tho’ his Body were not 
the very fame Body at thole different Ages : And lb will the Body, which he 
ftiali have after the Refurredion, be his Body, tho’ it be not the t^ery fame wi th 
that which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He that at Threelcore is broke 
on the Wheel, for a Murder he committed at Twenty, is punifh’d for what he 
did in bis Body ; tho’ the Body he has, i. e. hts Body at 'Fhreelcore, be not the 
lame, /. e. made up of the fame individual Particles of Matter, that that Body 
was, which he had Forty Years before. When your Lordfhip has relblv’d with 
your lelf, what that lame immutable He is, which, at the laft Judgment lhall 
receive the Things done in bis Body-, your Lordfhip will eafily fee, that the 
Body he had, when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child playing in Coats, 
when a Man marrying a Wife, and when bed-rid dying of a Conlumption, and, 
at laft, which he lhall have after his Refurredion ; are each of them bis Body, 
tho’ neither of them be the fame Body, the one with the ocher. 

But farther to your Lordfhip’s Queftion, Can thefe IVords be underftood of any 
other material Subftance, but that B^y in -which thefe 1‘hings -were done? I anfwcr, 
thcll* Words of St. Paul may be underftood of another material Subftance, than that 
Body in -which tbefe'Tbings-were done ; becaule your Lordfhip teaches me and gives 
me a ftrong Realbnlb to underftand them.Your Lordfhip lays,'I’haty«« do not fay 
the jame Particletof Matter, -which the Sinner bad at the very 'Time of the Commijfion 
of his Sins, fioall be rais'd at the laft Day. And your Lordfhip gives this Realbn for 
it : For then a long Sinner muft have a vaft Body, confide ring the continual f pending 
of Particles by Perfpiration. Now, my Lord, if the Apoftle’s Words, asyour Lord- 
lhip would argue, cannot be underftood of any other material Subftance, but that 
Body in -which thefe ^hms^s were done ^ and no Body, upon the Removal or CwftBge 
of lome of the Particles that at any time make it up, is the fame material Sub- 
* ftance. 
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fiance, or the fame Body : It will, I think^thaice follow, that either tlic 
Sinner muft have all the ftme individual Fm^cles vitally united to his Soul 
when he is rais’d, that he had vitally united his Soul when he fnned; Or 
elle St. Paul's Words here cannot be underftood to mean the Jams Body ju 
which the things were dune. For if there were other Particles of .Matter in the 
Body, wherein the Thing was done, than in that winch is rais’d, tliat which 
is rais’d cannot be the fame Body in which they were done : Llnlcf^ that alone, 
which has juft all the fame individual Particles W'hcn any Adtion is done, being 
the fame Body wherein it w'as done, that alio, which has not the lame indivi- 
dual Particles wherein that Adlion was done, can be the lame Body w'hercin 
it was done ; which is in cffecl: to make the lame Body lomctimes to be the 
lame, and fometimes not the fimc. 

Your Lordfliip thinks it lufHces to make the fame Body, to have not all, 
but no other Particles of Matter, but Inch as were l()mc time or other vitally 
united to the Soul before : But liich a Body, made up of Part of the Pat ticks 
Ibme time or other vitally united to the Soul, is no more the lame Body 
wherein the Adlions were done in the diftant Parts of the long Snwers Life, 
than that is the fime Body in which a Ouarrer, or Flalf, or three Qiiartcrs, 
of the lame Particles, that made it up, arc wanting. For Example j A 
Sinner has adlcd here in his Body an hundred Years ^ he is rais’d at the 
lafi Dayi but with what Body? The liimc, fiys your Lordfliip, that he 
adted m ; bccaule St. Paid lays, he mull receive the ‘Bhtvg'i done in his Body. 

AY hat therefore mull his Body at the Rclurredfion conlid of^ Muft it con- 
fift of all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united to his Soul ? 

For they, in Succeflion, have all of them made up his Body wherein he did 
thej'e T'bing';. No, fat s your l.ordfliip, 'I'hat w'ould make his Body too vaft ; P- 
it fufficcs to make the lame Body in whicli the Things were done, that it 
confills of fome of the Particles, and no other but fuch as were Ibmc time, 
during his Life, vitally united to his Soul. But, according to this Account, 
his Body at the Rclurrcdfion being, as \ our Lordfhip feems to limit it, near 
the lame Size it was in Ionic Part of his J..ifc ; it will be no more the J'ume 
Body in which the Things were done in the diftant Parts of his Idfe, than that 
is the fame Body, in which Half, or three Quarters, or more of the individual 
Matter, that then made it up, is now wanting. For Example ; Let his Body, 
at fifty Years old, conflft of a Million of Parts ; five Hundred 'I houland at 
leaft of thole Parts will be different from thole wliich made up his Body at ten 
Years, and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical Particles that made 
up his Body at fifty, or any other Sealbn of his Life; or to gather them pro- 
milcunufly out of thole which at different times have fucceflively been vitally 
united to his Soul ; thw will no more make the lame Body, which was his, 
wherein fome of his Adtions were done, than that is the lame Body, which 
has but half the lame Particles ; And yet all your Lordflvp’s Argument here tor 
the lame Body, is, becaule St. lays it muft be his Body, m which tbefe 
Things were ehne ■, which it could not be, if any other dithftancc were join'd to 
it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up the Body, w'hich were not 
vitally united to the Soul, when the Adlion was done. 

Again, your I.ordlhlp lays. That you do not mean the fame indivielual Par- p. 54. 
tides [Ihall make up the Body at the Rclurrection] which were united at the 
Point of Death ; for there muft he a great Alteration in them in a lingering Dtf- 
eafe, as, if a fat Man falls into a Con/iimption. Bccaule ’tis likely your l^ord- 
Ihip thinks thele Particles of a decrepit, w'alled, withered Body would be too 
few, or unfit to make luch a plump, ftrong, vigorous, wcll-fiz’d Body, as it 
has pleas’d your Lordlhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men at the 
Refurredlion ; and therefore fome fmall Portion of the Particles formerly uni- 
ted vitally to that Man’s Soul, fliall be re-afilim’d to make up his Body to 
the Bulk your Lordlhip judges convenient : But the greateft Part ot them 
ftiall be left out, to avoid the making his Body more vaji than your Lord- 
fiiip thinks will be fit, as appears by thele your Lordlhip’s Words imme- 
diately following, viz. That you do not fay the fame Particles the Sinner P- 
b00ymthe very Time of Qommiffwn of his Sitis, for then a long Sinner vinji have 
^vaji Body. • • 

But 
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But then pray, my Lord, muft an Embryo do, who, dyin{; within ai 
few Hours after his Body was yjt^y united to his Soul, has no Particles of 
Matter, which were formerly Vitally united to it, to make up his Body of 
that Size and Proportion which your l-ordlhip feems to require in Bodies at 
the Refurre<^ion > or muft we believe lie ftiall remain content with that Imal! 
Pittance of Matter, and that yet impcrfcdl Body, to Eternity ; becaufl* it is 
an Article of Faith to believe the KefurreHion of the I'cry fame Body .<* i. e.- 
made up of only luch Particles as have been vitally united to the Soul 
For if it be fo, as your Lordlliip lays, ^lat Life is the Refult of the Unton of 
P. 4 ; Soul and Body^ it will follow, That the Body of an Embryo, djing in the 
Womb, may be very little, not the choufindtli Part of any ordinary Man. 
For fince, from the firft Conception and Beginning of Iwmation, it has Life, 
and Life is the Kefult of the Union of the Soul 'tsitth the Body ; an Etubryo, that 
lhall die either by the untimely Death of the Alother, or by any other Acci- 
dent, prcfently after it has Life, muft, according to your Lordlhip’s Doc- 
trine, remain a Man not an Inch long, to Eternity ; becaule there are not 
Particles of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, to make him bigger j and 
no other can be made ule of to that Purpole : Tho’ what greater Congruity 
the Soul hath with any Particles of Matter, which were once vitally united 
to it, but are now lb no longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter, which 
it was never united to , would be hard to determine, if that Ihould be 
demanded. 

By thele, and not a few other the like Conlequences, one may fee what 
Service they do to Religion, and the Chriftian Dodtrine, who railc Qiicftions, 
and make Articles of Faith about the RcfurreHion of the fatiw Body, where the 
Scripture fays nothing of the fame Body j or if it docs, it is with no imall 
I Cor XV. Reprimand to thofe who make fiich an Enquiry. But jome Man ‘mil fay^ 
J5> jj^ju are the Dead rais'd up .<* and with svhat Body do they come ? Stbou Fool.^ 

that which thou foweft is not quicken'd except it die. And that which thou fowefty 
thou foweft not that Body that fljall be, but hare Gram ; it may chance of IV be at 
or of fame other Gram : But God grveth it a Body it hath pleafed him. Words, 
I fhould think, fufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or againft 
the fame Body being rais’d at the laft Day. It fufficcs, that alf the Dead jball 
he rais'd, and every one appear and anfwcr for the Things done in tliis Life, 
and receive according to the Things he liath done in his &)dy, whether good 
or bad. He tliat believes this, and has Ciid nothing inconliftent herewith, 1 
prefume, may, and muft, be acquitted from being guilty of any thing mcmi- 
fiftent with the Article of the ReftirreHion of tl e Dead. 

But your I.ordfhip, to prove the Refurreltion of the fame Body to be an Ar- 
P ?S. tick of Faith, farther asks. How could it be fud, if any other Sub fiance be join d 
to the Soul at the Refurrethon, as its Body, that they were the ^bni^s done m or 
by the Body ? Anfw. Juft as it may be fiid of a Man at an Hundred Years old, 
that hath then another Subftance join’d to his Soul, than he had at Twenty, 
that the Murder, or Drunkennefs, he was guilty of at Twenty, were 'Fhtngs 
done in the Body : How by the Body comes in here, I do not lee. 

Your Lordfhip adds, And St. Paul’j Difpute, about the Manner of raiftnyr^ the 
Body, might foon have ended, if there were no Keceffity of the fame Body, ylnfw. 
When I underftand what Argument there is in thele M'^ords to prove the 
Refurrcdlion of the lame Body, without the Mixture of one new Atom of 
Matter, I lhall know what to fey to it. In the mean time this I underftand, 
'rhat St. Raul would have put as Ihort an End to all Difputes about this 
Matter, if he had feid. That there was a Necejfity of the fame Body, or that it 
fhould be the fame Body. 

: Cor. XV 16 I’he next Text of Scripture you bring for the lame Body, is, If there be 
no Refiirreciimt of the Dead, then is not Chrift raifed. From which your Lordfhip 
P. ^S. argues ; it feems then, other Bodies are to be rais'd as bis was. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly rais’d as Chrift was j for clle his Rclurrcdlion would be of 
no ule to Mankind : But I do not lee how it follows, that they Ihould be rais'd 
with the fame Body, as Chrift was rais’d with the lame Body, as your I.ordfliip 
infers in thele Words annex’d j And can there be any doubt, whether b'lfeS'Af 
was the fame material Subftance which was united to his Soul before .<* 1 anlwer, 
t none 
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none at all; nor that it had juft the fame uadiftinguifh’d lineaments. and 
Marks, yea, and the lame V/ounds, that it J?«^at the I'imc of his Death. If, 
tlu refore, your Lordlhip will argue, from oth^ Bodies Leing rais'd as his vias^ 
'1 liat they muft keep Proportion with his in Saviencfs ; then wc muft believe, 
that every Man fhall be rais’d with the fame Lineaments, and other Notes of 
Dillinition, he had at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet open, 
if he had any, beeaule our Saviour was lb rais’d ; which leems, to me, Irarts 
reconcileable with what your Lordlhip lays of a fat Man falling into a Coif 
fuinption, and dying. 

But whether it will confift or no with your Lordlhip’s Meaning in that Place, 
this to me feems a Confequence that will need to be better prov’d, viz. Thar 
our Bodies muft be rais’d the lame juft as our Saviour’s was ; bccaulc St. Paul 
lays. If there he no Kcfimehhon of the Dead, then is not Cbriji rifen. For it 
may be a good Confequence, Chrift is rilen, and therefore there lliall be a 
Refurrebtion of the Dead ; and yet this may not be a good Conlcquence, 
Chrift was rais’d with the lame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Men 
lhail be rais’d with the fame Body they had at their Death, contrary to what 
your Lordlhip lays concerning a fat Man dying of a Confun/ption. But the 
Calc I think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thole to be rais’d at the 
laft Day. 

1 . ilis Body fazv not Corruption., and, therefore, to give him another Body, 
new moulded, mix’d with other Particles, which were not contain’d in it as 
it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to deftroy 
his Body, to frame him a new one without any need. But why with the 
remaining Particles of a Man’s Body long llnce diflblv’d and moulder’d into 
Duft and Atoms (whereof polRbly a great Part may have undergone variety 
of Changes, and enter’d into other Concretions even in the Bodies of other 
Men) other new Particles of Matter mix’d with them, may not lerve to 
make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of new and different Particles of 
Matter with the old, did in the Compals of his Life make his Body ; I think 
1 think no Reafon can be given. 

’I'his may lerve to fliew, w hy, tho’ the Materials of our Saviour’s Body, 
were not chang’d at his Refurredfion ; yet it does not follow, but that the 
Body of a Man, dead and rotten in his Grave, or burnt, may, at the laft 
Day, have fevcral new Particles in it, and that without any Inconvenience : 
Since whatever Matter is vitally united to his Soul, is his Body, as much as 
is that, w Inch was united to it when he was born, or in any other part of his 
I.>ife. 

2 . In the next place, the Size, Shape, Figure and I.ineaments of our Sa- 
viour’s Body, even to his W'ounds, into which doubting 'fhomas put his Fin- 
gers and his Hand, were to be kept in the rais’d Body of our Saviour, the 
lame they were at his Death, to be a Convitftion to his Dilciples, to whom he 
Ihcw’d himfclf, and who were to be Witnelfes of his Relurredfion, that 
their Mailer, the very lame Man, was crucified, dead and buried, and rais’d 
a'^ain ; and, therefore, he was handled by them, and ate before them after 
he was rifen, to give them, in all Points, full Satisfa<ftion that it was really he, 
the lame, and not another, nor a Spetftre or Apparition of him : Tho’ I do 
not think your I^ordfliip will thence argue, that beeaule others are to be rais'd 
as he was, therefore it is neccllary to believe, that becaufe he ate after his 
Refurredtion, others, at the laft Day, lhall cat and drink after they are rais’d 
from the Dead ; which feems to me as good an Argument, as becaufe his 
undiflblv’d Body was rais’d out of the Grave, juft as it there lay entire, 
without the Mixture of any new Particles, therefore the corrupted^ and con- 
fum’d Bodies of the Dead, at the Refurredion, lliall be new fram’d only out 
of thole Icatter’d Particles, which were once vitally united to their Souls, 
without the Icaft Mixture of any one fingle Atom of new Matter. But at 
the laft Day, when all Men are rais’d, there will be no need to be allur’d 
of any one particular Man’s Relurredion. ’Tis enough that every one lhall 
appear before the Judgment-leat of Chrift, to receive according to what 

done in his former Life ; but in what Ibrt of Body he lhall ap- 
pear, or of w'hat Particles made up, the Scripture having laid nothing.^ 
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but that it fliall be a fpiritual Body rais’d in Incorrupt ton, it. is not for me to 

determine. 

Your Lordfhip asks, iVierc tb\y [who iaw our Saviour after his RefurrectionJ 
Witnejfes only of fome material Subfiance then united to bis Soul ? In anlwcr, I 
beg your Lordfliip to confidcr, whether you fuppofe our Saviour was to be 
known to be the iame Man (to the Witnefles that v/ere to fee him, and teftify 
his Refurredbon) by his Soul, that could neither be feen, nor known to be the 
lame ; or by his Body, that could be feen, and by the difccrnible Struthire 
and Marks of it, be known to be the fame ? When your Lordlhip has rclbh ’d 
that, all that you lay in that Page will anlwer itlelf But becaulc one Man 
cannot know another to be the lame, but by the outward vifjl)le Lineaments, 
and lenfible Marks he has been wont to be known and diftinguilh’d by ; will 
your Lordlhip therefore argue. That the great Judge, at the lail Day, who 
gives to each Man, whom he railes, his new Body, fhall not be able to know 
who is who, unlels he give to every one of them a Body, juft of the fame 
Figure, Size, and Features, and made up of the very Came individual Parti- 
cles he had in his former Life Whether fuch a way of arguing for the Rc- 
furreHion of the fame Body to be an Article of Faith, contributes much to the 
ftrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the Refurredtion of the Dead, 

I lliall leave to the Judgment of others. 

Farther, for the proving the RefurreSlion of the fame Body to he an Article of 
Faith, your Lordlhip fays ; But the Apofile infifis upon the Relurre61:ion of 
Chrift, not merely as an Argument of the Pofiibility of ours, but of the Certainty 
, of it ; becaitfe he rofe, as the Firft-fruits ; Chrift the Firft-fruits, afterwards 
they that are Chrift’s at his coming. Anfia. No doubt the Refurreliion of Cbrifi 
is a Proof of the Certainty of our Refurrefiion. But is it therefore a Proof of 
the Relurredfion of the fume Body, confifting of the fime individual Particles 
which concurr’d to the making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of 
any one other Particle of Matter ? I confcls I lee no fuch Conlequcnce. 

But your Lordlhip goes on : St. Paul was aware of the Objethons in Mens 
Minds, about the Refurre&ion of the fame Body j and it is of great Conl'eqtteme 
as to this Article, to fhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But Ibme Men will 
lay. How are the Dead rais’d up, and with what Body do they come ? Firfi, be 
fijews, ^bat the feminal Parts of Plants are wonderfully improv’d by the ordinary 
Providence of God, in the Marnier of their Vegetation. Arifw. I do not perfcdtly 
underftand what it is for the feminal Parts of Plants tu be wonderfully improv’d 
by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation ; or elle 
perhaps I Ihould better lee how this here teirds to the Proof of the Re furred ion 
of the fame Body, in your Lordihip’s Senfe. 

It continues, low bare Grain of Wheat, or of fome other Grain, but 
God giveth it a Body, as it hath plealed him, and to every Seed his own Body. 
Here, lays your Lordlhip, h an Identity of the material Subfiance fuppos’d. It 
may be lo : But to me a Diverfity of the material Subfiance, i. e. of the com- 
ponent Particles, is here fuppos’d, or in diredf W’ords laid. For the Words of 
St. Paul, taken all together, run thus j I’bat which thou fowefi, thou fowefi not 
that Body which Jhall be, but bare Grain : and lb on, as your l^ordfliip has let 
down the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the natural 
Argument leems to me to Hand thus : If the Body that is put in the Earth in 
lowing, is not that Body which Jhall be, then the Body that is put in the Grave, 
is not that, i. e. the fame Body that Jhall be. 

But your Lordlhip proves it to be the fame Body, by thele three Greek Words 
of the Text, -rf Idiov adiiJia, which your Lordlhip interprets thus, T'hat proper 
Body which belongs to it. Anfzv. Indeed by thole Greek W'ords, -d, i'cisv 
whether our Tranflators have rightly render’d them bis own Body, or your Lord- 
lhip more rightly, that proper Body which belongs to it, I formerly underftood 
no more but this j That in the Produdtion of W’heat and other Grain from 
Seed, God continu’d every Species diftind •, fo that from Grains of Wheat 
iown. Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear, and Grains of Wheat were produc’d, and 
not thole of Barley, and lb of the reft j which I took to be the Meaning of 
to every Seed bis own Body. No, lays your Lordlhip, thele Words''Tfffe»je, 
JThat CO every Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain of Wheat produc’d in 
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it, is given the proper Body that belongs to it ^ -which is theiitme Body with ti;c 
Grain tliat was fow-n. Anf. This, I conteiii, 1 do not underftand j becaidc 1 
do not undcrftand how one individual Gram can be the fame with Twent) , 
Fifty, or an Flundrcd individual Grains, for llich Ibmetimcs is the Increafe. 

But your Lordfhip proves it. For, lays your Lordfhip, Every Seed having that 
Body m Uttlc, •■ji'hich is afterwards fo much inlargd^ and m Grain the Seed is cor- 
rupted before its Germination j hut it hath its proper organical Parts^ which make it 
the fame Body with that which it grows up to. For althd Gram he not divided into 
Lobes as other Seeds are., yet it hath been found, by the mojl accurate Obfervattons, 
that upon feparatiigthe Membranes ,thcfe feminal Parts are difeernd in them, which 
ajtcrwards grow up to that Body which we call Corn. In -wdiich Words 1 crave 
leave to oblerve, that your Lordfhip fuppolls, that a Body may be enlarged by 
the Addition of a Hundred or a Thouland times as much in Bulk as its own Mat- 
ter, and yet continue the Body ; w'hich, I confds, I cannot undti-iland. 

But, in the next place, if that could be lb, and that the Plant in its full 
Growth at Harveft, increaled by a Thouland or a Million of times as much 
new Matter added to it as it had, when it lay in little conceal’d in the Grain 
that was lown, was the very lame Body ; yet I do not think that your Lord- 
Ihip will fiy, that every minute, infcnfible and inconccival ]y linall Grain of 
the Hundred Grains, contain’d in that little organiz’d leminal Plant, is every 
one of them the very fame with that Grain which contains that whole little 
leminal Plant, and all thole invifiVde Grains in it : For then it will follow. That 
one Grain is the lame with an hundred, and an hundred diftindl Grains the 
lame with one ; which T lhall be able to allent to, wlien I can conceive that all 
the Wheat in the W orld is but one Grain. 


For 1 beleech you, my Lord, confider what it is St. Paul here Ipcaks of ; It is 
plain he Ipcaks of that which is fown and dies-, i. e. the Grain, that the Husband- 
man takes out of his Barn to fow in his I'icld. And of this Grain, St. Paul 
lays, tliat it is not that Body that f sail be. 'J'hc/c two, viz. ’I hat which is fown, 
and that Body thatfiall be, are all the Bodies ti .at St, Paul here ijjeaks of, to repre- 
preient the Agreement or Difference of Mens Bodies after the Rdurred;ion, with 
thole they had before they died. Now I crave lca\'e to ask your I>ordfhip, 
which of thelc two is that little invifible leminal Plant, w'hicli ycur Lordfhip 
here {{leaks of? Does your Lordfhip mean by it the Grain that is fown? But 
that is not what St. Paul Ipcaks of ; he could not mean this emlryonatcd little 
Plant, for he could not denote it by thefe Words, ^hat which thou fowcjl, for 
that he fays muft die; but this little embryonated Plant, contain’d in the Seed 
that is Ibwn, dies not : Or does your Lordfliip mean by it, the Body that Jhall 
be ? But neither by thelc Words, Idhe Body that fjall be, can St. Paul be I'up- 
pos’d to denote this inlcnfible little embryonated Plant ; for that is already in 
being, contain’d in the Seed that is Ibwn, and therefore could not be Ipoke of 
under the Name of the Body that fjall be. And therclbrc, 1 confels, I cannot 
lee of what ule it is to your Lordfhip to introduce here this third Body, which 
St. Paul mentions not •, and to make that tiie lame or not the lame with any 
otfu r, when thofe which St. Paul fpcaks of, arc, as I humbly conceive, thcle 
two vifiblc fenfihle Bodies, the Grain Ibwn, and the Corn grown up to Ear j 
with neither of which this infcnfible embryonated Plant can be the lame Body, 
unlels an infeiifible Body can be the lame Body with a lenfible Body, and a 
little Body can be the fame Body with one ten thouland, or an hundred thou- 
land times as big as it lelf. So that yet, 1 confels, I fee not the Refurreition 
oj the jliiiic Body prov’d, from thefe Words of St. Paul, to be an Article of 
Faith. 


Your Lordlh'p goes on j St. Paul indeed faith. That w'e low not that Body 
that fhall bej but be fpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfcdlion of it. Here my 
Underftandmg fails me again : For I cannot underftand St. Paul to lay. That 
the fame identical lenfible Grain of Wheat, which was Ibwn at Seed-time, is 
the very lame with every Grain of Wheat in the Ear at Flarveft, tliat Iprang 
from it : Yet lb I muft undcrftand it, to make it prove that the lame lenfible 
Body, that is laid in the Grave, lhall be the very fame with that which fhall 
at the Refurredlion. For 1 do not know of any feminal Body in little, 
Contain’d in the dead Carcale of any Man or Woman j which, as your Lordfhip 
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fays, in Seeds having its proper^^ganical Parts, fhall afterwards he cntar^d^ 
and, at the Refurredion, grow into the fame Man. For I never thought of 
any Seed or Seminal Parts^ either of Plata or Animal, fo wonderfully improv'd 
Vy the Providence of God, whereby the lame Plant or Animal Ihould beget it 
feJf i nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence defign’d to produce the 
fame Individual, but for the producing of future and diftindb Individuals, for 
the Continuation of the fame Species. 

Your Lordfliip’s next'Words sire, yind altho' there be fuch a Difference from the 
Gram it felf, when it comes up to be perfeCi Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade and Ear, 
that It may be faid, to outward yippearance, not to be the fame Body ; yet, with re- 
gard o the Seminal and Organical Parts, it is as much the fame, as a Man grown 
up is the fame with the Embryo in the IVomb. Anf It does not appear, by any 
thing I can find in the Text, That St. Paul here compar’d the Body produc’d, 
with the Seminal and Organical Parts contain’d in the Grain it Iprang from, but 
with the whole Icnfible Grain that was Ibwn. Microlcopes had not then dif- 
cover’d the little Embryo Plant in the Seed j and luppofmg it Ihould have been 
reveal’d to St. Paul (tho’, in the Scripture, we find little Revelation of Natural 
Philolophy) yet an Argument taken from a Thing perfedfly unknown to the 
Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner of ufe to them, nor fcrve 
at all either to inftrucl or convince them. But granting that thole St. Paul 
writ to, knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhooke ; yet your Lordlhip thereby proves 
not the raifing of the fame Body : Your Lordlhip lays it is as much the fame [ I 
crave leave to add 'Body'\ as a Man grown up is the fanic (^Same what, 1 beleech 
your Lordfliip with the Embryo in the IVomh. For that the Body of the Fm- 
bryo in the Womb, and Body of the Man grown up, is the fame Body, I think 
no one will lay ; unlefs he can perluade himlclf that a Body, that is not the 
hundredth part of another, is the lame with that other ; which, I think, no one 
will do, till having renounc’d this dangerous IVay by Ideas of Thinking and 
Rcalbning, he has learnt to lay that a Part and the Whole are the fame. 

Your Lordlhip goes on : And altbo' many Arguments may be us'd to prove, that 
a Man is not the fame, becaufe Life, which depends upon the Courfe of the Blood, 
and the Manner of Refpiration and Nutrition is fo different in both States ; yet that 
Man would be thought ridiculous, that foould ferioufly affirm that it was not the 
lame Man, And your Lordlhip fays, I grant that the Variation of great Parcels 
of Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity and that the Organization of the Parts, 
in one coherent Body, partaking of one common Life, makes the I Entity of a Plant. 
Anfw. My I,ord, 1 think the Queftion is not about the fame Man, but the fame 
Body : For tho’ I do fay (Ibmewhat differently from what yov.r Lordfhip lets 
down as my Words here) “ That that which has fuch an Organization, as is 
“ fit to receive and diftribute Nourilhment, lb as to continue and frame the 
“ Wood, Bark, and Leaves, &c. of a Plant, in which confifts the vegetable 
“ Life i continues to be the lame Plant, as long as it partakes of the lame Life, 
“ tho’ that Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to 
“ the living Plant : ” Yet I do not remember that I any where lay, that a 
Plant, which was once no bigger than an Oaten-Straw, and afterwards grows to 
be above a Fathom about, is the fame Body, tho’ it be ftill the fame Plant. 

The well-known Tree in Epl>mg-Por^, call’d the Kims-Oak, which, from 
not weighing an Ounce at firft, grew to have many Tuns of Timber in it, 
Vi'as all along the fame Oak, the very fame Plant ; but no-body, I think, will 
fay, it was the fame Body when it weigh’d a Tun, as it wp when it weigh’d but 
an Ounce j unlels he has a Mind to fignalize himfelf by faying, That that is the 
fame Body, which has a thouland Particles of different Matter in it, for one 
Particle that is the lame j which is no better than to fay. That a thouland dif- 
ferent Particles are but one and the lame Particle, and one and the lame Parti- 
cle is a thouland different Particles j a thouland times a greater Ablurdity, 
than to fay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the fame with the Half. Which 
•will be improv’d ten thouland times yet farther, if a Man lhall lay (as your 
Lordlhip feems to me to argue here) That that great Oak is the ■very lame Body 
with the Acorn it iprang from, becaule there was in that Acorn an Oak, i n lit- 
^e, which was afterwards (as your Lordlhip exprefles it) lb much enlaig^t-> 
to nu^ke that mighty Tree: For this Embryo, if I may lb call it, or Oak in 
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little, being not the Hundredth, or perhaps the Thoulandth Part of the Acorn, 
and the Acorn being not thcTlioufindth Partpf the grown Oak; ’twill be very 
extraordinary to prove the A-corn and the grown Oak to be the fame Body, by 
a Way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an Hundred 
Thouland, or a Million, is the fame in the one Body that it was in the other. 

From which W ay of Realbning, it will follow, that a Nurfe and her Sucking- 
Child have the lame Body ; and be paft doubt, that a Mother and her Infant 
have the lame Body. But this is a Way of Certainty found out to eftablilh the Ar- 
ticles of Faith, and to overturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lordfhip 
lays I have ftarted, 'which is apt to leat'c Mens Minds more dnuhtfiil than before. 

And now 1 defire your Lordfhip to confider, of what Ulc it is to you, in the 
prelent Cale, to quote out of my Jiffay thelc Words, “ That partaking of one 
‘ common Life, makes the Identity of a Plant ” fince the Queftion is not 
about the Identity of a Plant, but about the Identity of a Body j it being a very 
different thing to be the fame Plant, and to be the fame Body : For that which 
makes the lame Plant, does not make the lame Body ; the one being the par- 
taking in the lame continu’d vegetable Life, the other the confifting of the 
lame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore your Lordfhip’s Inference 
from my Words above-quoted, in thelc which you fubjoin, feems to me a 
very ftrange one, 'vtz. So that in ‘things capable of any fort of Life, the Identity 4*- 
is confiftent -with a continued SucceJJion of Parts ; and fo the Wheat grown up ts 
the {ame Body with the Grain that was fown: For, I believe, if my Words, 
from which you infer, ydnd fo the Wheat grown up is the lame Body with the 
Grain tint was fown, were put into a Syllogilin, this would hardly be brought 
to be the Conclufion. 

But your Lordfliip goes on with Confequence upon Confequenee, tho’ I 
have not Eyes acute enough every where to fee the Connexion, till you bring 
it to the Relurre<5bion of the fame Body. The Connexion of your Lordlhip’s 
Words is as followeth : And thus the Alteration of the Parts of the Body, at the 4‘<i 
KefurreWton, is confifent with its Identity, if its Organization and Life be the 
fame ; and this is a real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Confeiouf- 
nefs : From whence it follows, that to make the lame Body, no more is requir'd, 
hut reftoring Life to the organiz'd Parts of it. If the Queftion were about raifing 
the fame Plant, I do not lay but there might be Ibme Appearance for making 
fuch Inference from my Words as this ; Whence it follows, that to make the fame 
Plant, no more ts requir'd, but to reftore Life to the organiz'd Parts of it. But 
this Dedudfion, wherein from thofe Words of mine, that Ipeak only of the 
Identity of a Plant, your Lordfliip infers there is no more requir’d to make the 
fame Body, than to make the fame Plant j being too lubtle for me, I leave to 
my Reader to find out. 

Your Lordfhip goes on and lays, ^hat I grant likewife, “ That the Identity 
“ of the lame Man confifts in a Participation of the lame continu’d Life, by 
“ conftantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeflion, vitally united to the 
“ lame organiz’d Body.” Anfw. I Ipeak in thefe Words of the Identity of the 
fame Man ; and your Lordfliip thence roundly concludes. So that there is no 
Difficulty of the Samenefs of the Body. But your Ixirdlhip knows, that I do not 
take thefe two Sounds, Man and Body to ftand for the lame thing j nor the 
Identity of the Man to be the lame with the Identity of the Body. 

But let us read out your Lordlhip’s Words : So that there is no Difficulty as f. 42 . 
to the Samenefs of the Body, if Life were continu'd and if by Divine Power Life 
he rsftofd to that material Subjlance, which was before united by a Re-unton of the 
Soul to it, there is no Reafon to deny the Identity of the Body : Not from the Con- 
feioufnefs of the Soul, but from that Life, which is the Refult of the Union of the 
Soul and Body. 

If I underftand your Lordfliip right, you in thefe Words, from the Palfeges 
above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from thofe Words of mine it will 
follow, that it is or may be the fame Body that is rais’d at the Relurredfion.. 

If lb, my Lord, your Lordfhip has then prov’d, that my Book is not incon- 
fiftentj,with, but conformable to this Article of the RefurreHion of the fame 
which your Lordfliip contends for, and will have to be an Article of 
Faith : For tno’ I do by no means deny the fame Bodies lhall be rais’d £?t 
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the laft Day, yet I fee nothing your Lordfliip has faid to prove it to be an Ar- 
ticle of Faith. 

Bur your Lordfliip goes on wirti your Proofs, and fays ; But St. Paul /?/// fup- 


Jll ^ -j - , 

it is fown a natural Body, it is rais’d a fpiritual Body. Can fuch a material 
Subjlmice ‘■jL'bich was never united to the Body, be [aid to be Ibwn in Corruption, 
and Wcakncls, and Diflionour ? lutber therefore he ninfi [peak of the fathe Body, 
or his Meaning cannot be comprehended. I anlwcr. Can fuel a material Siilfance 
which was neVer laid in the Grave, be faid to be fo^vu, 6 ic > For your Lordfliip 


fays, 7 bu do not fay the fame individual Particles which were untied at the Pant 
cf Death, fall be raised at the laft Day 3 and no other Particles arc laid in tlie 
Crave, but fuch as are united at the Point of Death ; cither therefore your Lord- 
pip muft fpeak of another Body different from that which was/oav;, which fliall 
be rais’d ; or elfc your Meaning, I think, cannot be comprehended. 

But whatever be your Mtaning,your Lordfliip proves it to be St.PauBs Mean- 
ing, That the fame Body fliall be rais'd width was /own, in theic following 
M' ords 3 For what does all this relate to a confcioiis Principle ? Anfw. '1 he Scrip- 
ture being exprefs, that the func Perfons fliould be rais’d and appear before the 
Judgment-Seat ofChrift, that every one may receive according to what he had 
done in his Body 3 it was very well fuittd to common Apprthcnfions (.which re- 
fin’d not about Particles that bad been vitally united to the Soul) to Ipcak of tlift 


Body w hich each one was to have after the RciurrccTion, as he would I c apt tb 
Ipeak of it himfclf For it being his Body both before and after the Refur- 
redti on, every one ordinarily fpealcs of his Body as the lame, tho’ in a rtridtand 
philolbphical Senfe, as your I^ordlhip fpcaks, it be not the very lame. 1 hus it 
is no Impropriety of Speech to fry, 'fhis Body of mine, whicli was formerly 
firong and plump, is now w'eak and walled 3 tho’ in fuch a Senle as you are 
Ipcaking here, it be not the fame Body. Revelation declares nothing any 
wlicre concerning the fame Body, in your Lordfliip’s Senle of the fame Body, 
which appears not to have been then thought of. 'Ihc Apoltlc direftly pro- 
poles nothing for or againft the fame Body, as nccclkiry to be believ’d: That 
which he is plain and dired in, is his oppoling and condemning fuch curious 
Quellions about the Body, which could lerve only to perplex, not to confirm 
what was material and necelfary for them to believe, viz. A Day of Judg- 
ment and Retribution to Men in a future State 3 and, therefore, ’tis no Wonder 
that, mentioning their Bodies, he Ibould ufc a Way of Ijic iking liuttd to vulgar 
JNot’ons, Tom which it would be hard pofitivcly to conclude any thing for the 
determining of this Queflion (.cfpccially againft Lxprclflons in the fame Dil- 
courle that plainly incline to the other Side) in a Matter which, as it appears, 
the Apoftle thought not neccHary to determine, and the Spirit of Cod thought 
not fit to gratify any one’s Curiofity in. 

But your I. or dill ip lays, I be yfpojile fpcaks plainly of that Body which was 
once (jitickend, and afterwards falls to Corruption, and is to be ref or a with more 
noble Qualities. I wilh yonr Lordfliip had quoted the \V erds of St. Pan!, 
wherein he fpcaks plainly of that numerical Body that was once qiiUken’d 3 they 
w’ould prefently decide this Queftion. But your Lordfliip proves it by thele 
following Words of St. Paul i For this Corruption muft put on J/un-ruplwm, and 
this Mortal muft put on Immortality 3 to which your Lordfliip ;.dJ,s., 'i'hat you 
do net fee how he could more exprcfly affirm the Identity of this corrupt ihle Body 
with that ajter the Kefurretiion. How cxprelly it is affirm’d by the Apofdc, 
fliall be confider’d by and by. In the mean time, it is paft doubt that your 
Lordfliip beft knows what you do or do not fee : But this I will be bolcl to 
fay, that if St. Paul had any where in this Chapter (where there are 16 many 
Occafions for it,, if it had been neceflary to have been bcl ev’d) but i; ;d in 
cxprels Words, that the fame Bodies fliould bc^ rais’d 3 every one f ile who 
thiuks of it, will fee he had more exprefly affirm'd the Dent it y of th; Boui.s 
which Men now have, with thole they lhall have after the Refiirredtiojj^ 

The Remainder of your Lordfliip’s Period, is 3 And that without a>i\ 
tlte friueiple of Self-confeioufnefs. Anfw. Thele 'VVords, I doubt not, liave iome 

Meaning, 
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‘Meaning, but, I muftown, I know not what j either towards the Proof of the 
Kejurretlion of the fame Body^ or to ihew that any thing I have faid concerning 
Sclf-confcioiifiiefs is inconfiftent : For I do nOt remember that I have any where 
laid. That the Identity of Body confifted in Self-confcioiifnefs. 

From your preceding Words, your Lordfhip concludes thus : And fo if the F 
Scripture he the foie Foundation of our Faitb^ this is an Article of it. My l^ord, 
to make the Contlufion iinqueltionable, I humbly conceive, the Words mull: 
run thus : And fb if the Scripture^ and your Lordfhip’s Interpretation of it, he 
the foie Foundation of our Faith ; the Refurredtion of the lame Body is an Article 
of It. For, with Submifiion, your Lordfliip has neither produc’d exprcls 
Words of Scripture for it, nor lb prov’d that to be the Meaning of any of thole 
Words of Scripture which you have produc’d for it, that a Man who reads, 
and fincerely endeavours, to underhand the Scripture, cannot but find himfelf 
oblig’d to believe, as exprelsJy, that the fame Bodies of the Dead, in your 
Lordlhip’s Senie, lhall be rais’d, as that the Dead JJjall be raised. And 1 crave 
leave to give your Lordfhip this one Realbn for it ; 

He who reads with Attention this Difcourle of St. Paul, w'herc he dilcourles i Cor. x\. 
of the Rd'urrcdlion, will Icc that he plainly diftinguifhes between the Decidthut 
lhall be rais’d, and the Bodies of the Dead. For it is •nc'.vTtT, oi.^ are the no- Vcv. ly, 

minative Cales to iyb^qvrcu, Ctao-nci'hoaovrouL, iy'gOracv'icM, all along, and not od>ij.a- 
T.X, iSod/ts ; which one may, with Realbn, think would fomev;here or other have ^ 
been exprels’d, if all this had been laid, to propole it as an Article of Faith, that 
the very lame Bodies lliould be railed. The lame Manner of fpcaking the Spirit 
of God oblerves all through the New Teftament, where it is laid, raile * the * Mat. xxh. 
Dead, quicken, or make alive, the Dead, the Refurredf ion of the Dead. Nay, thde j 

very Words of our f Saviour, urg’d by your Lordlhip for the Relurredfion of the jj,},,, y. 21 . 
fame Body, run thus; IlaV/sr 61 cy tok nxvrj/xtioir axta-ohlou r (puivni- dure, ohttc- Afts xxvi. 
f^'acvTCM 01 rd dyaid'd, 7 roii)crav'l«r ttr dvd'saaiv 61 di rd (puuKa R<’ni. ly. 17. 

I.U dvdraciv Would a wcll-meaning Searcher of the Scriptures be apt to ^ ' fy, 

think, that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to teach and propole ,6. 
it as an Article of Faith ncccflary to be believ’d by every one, that the very fjoh. v- 23 , 
fame Bodies of the Dead Ihould be rais’d j would not, I lay, any one be apt to ^ 5 ^* 
think, that if our Saviour meant lb, the Words Ihould rather have been, yrdhia. 
rd a-w/jaTa d ov rch /xvo/ixfiotf, i.e. all the Bodies thati?}'^ in the Craves, rather than 
all tvho are in the Graves ; which mnft denote Ferfons,and not prccilely Bodies? 

Another Evidence, that S. Paul makes a Diftindion between the Dead and the 
Bodies of the Dead, fo that the Dead cannot be taken in this, i Cor. xv. to (land 
precifdy for the Bodies of the Dead, are thele Words of the Apoftle ; But fomc Vcr. f. 

Men will fay, JJow are the Dead raifed, and wtlb what Hoi^es do they come? 

Which Words Dead and ^hey, if liippos’d to ftand precilely for the Bodies of the 
Dead, the Queftion will run thus : How are the dead Bodies raijed, and with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? which leems to have no v‘ery agreeable Scnlc. 

This, therefore, being lb, that the Spirit of God keeps lb exprelsly to this 
Phrafe or Form of Ipeaking in the New Teftament, of Kaifmg, ^lickening, 

Ktfin^, Re furred ton, &c. of the Dead, where the Relurredion at the Jaft Day 
is ipoken of; arnl that the Body is not mention’d, but in Anfwcr to this Queftion, 

IVtth what Bodies jhall thofc Dead who are rais’d come ? fo that by the Dead can- 
not precilely be meant the dead Bodies : 1 do not Ice but a gooo Chriftian, who 
reads the Scripture with an Intention to believe all that is there reveal’d to him 
concerning the Relnrredion, may acquit himfelf of his Duty therein, without 
entring into the Inquiry whether the Dead lhall hav‘e the very fame Bodies or no j 
which Ibrt of Inquiry the Apoftle, by the Appellation he bellows here on him 
that makes it, leems not much to encourage. Nor, if he lhall think him- 
lelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies of the Dead, 
rais’d at the laft Day, will he, by the Remainder of St. Paul's Anlwer, find 
the Determination of the Apoftle to be much in favour of the very fame Body ; 
unlefs the being told, that the Body Ibwn is not that Body that jhall be ; that the 
Body rais’d is as different from that which was laid down, as the Flejh of Man 
is frpjjn th^. Flejh of Beajls, Fijbet, and Birds, or as the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
^laifferent one from aiiother ; or as different as a corruptible, weak, natural, 
mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, Ipijrituai, immortal Body j 

and 
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and laftly, as evident as a Body that is Flep and Bloody is from a Body that is 
not Flem and Blood j {orFlep and Blood cajmot ^{ays St. Paul, in this very place, 

1 Cor. XV. fo. inherit the Kingdom of God :' UnleCs,'! lay, all this, which is contain’d in St. Paul’s 
Words, can be fuppos’d to be the Way to deliver this as an Article of Faith, 
which is requir’d to be believ’d by every one, •viz. That the Dead Jhould Ic 
rais'd with the •very fame Bodies that they had before in this Life ; which Article, 
propos’d in thele or the like plain and exprels Words, could have left no room 
tor Doubt inthemeaneft Capacities, nor for Conteft in the moll pervcrle Alinds. 
P 4+- Your Lordlhip adds, in the next Words; ylnd fo it hath been a Pa ays unde-, -food 
by the ChriftianChurcb, viz. Fhat the Kefttrrebiion of the fame Body, in yourLord- 
fhip’s Senle of fame Body, is an ylrticle of Faith. Anfw. What the Cbrijlian 
Church has always miderftoodfis beyond my Knowledg. But for thole who, coming 
fbort of your Lordfhip’s great I.earning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith 
from the Underftanding of all the whole Chrifl ian Church, ever fince the Preach- 
ing of the Gofpcl (who make the fir greater part of Chriftians, 1 think I may 
lay. Nine Hundred Ninety and Nine of a Thouland) but are forc’d to have re- 
courfe to the Scripture to find them there; I do not lee, that they will callly 
find there, this propos’d as an Article of Faith, That there IhaJl be a Rcfar- 
retiton of the fame Body ; but that there lhall be a Kefurrehhon of the Dead, with- 
^ out explicitly determining, that they fliall be rais’d with Bodies made up whol- 
ly of the fame Particles which were once vitally united to their Souls, in their 
former l.ife ; without the Mixture of any one other Particle of Mattel : which 
is that which your Lordlhip means by the fame Body. 

But fuppofing your Lordlhip to have demonftrated this to be an Article of 
Faith, tho’ I crave leave to own, that I do not fee that all that your Lordfliip 
has laid here makes it lb much as probable ; what is all this to me ? Yes, lays 
P. 44. your Lordlhip, in the following Words, My Idea of ptrfonal Identity is tucon^ 
fiflent with it, for it makes the fame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to 
be neceffary to the Dotirmc of the Kefurretfion. But any material Siilfance united 
to the fame Principle of Confeioufnefs, makes the fame Body. 

This is an Argument of your l.ordlhip’s, which I am oblig’d to anlwcr to. 
But is it not fit I Ihould firft underftand it, before I anfvver it? Now, here Ido 
not well know, what it is to make a thing not to be neceffary to the Dotirine of the 
Kcfurrctiion. But to help my Iclf out the bell I can with a Guels, 1 will con- 
jetlure (which, in dilputing with learned Alcn, is not very lafe) your Lord- 
Ihip’s Meaning is, I'hat niy Idea of perfonal Identity makes it not neceffary, that, 
for the raifing the lame Perlbn, the Body fhould be the lame. 

Your Lordiihip’s next Word is But ; to which 1 am ready to reply. But what ? 
What docs my Idea of perlbnal Identity do? for fbmething of that Kind the 
advcrlative Particle But Ihould, in the ordinary Conftrudlion of our Language, 
introduce, to make the Propolition clear and intelligible ; But here is no fuch 
thing ; But is one of your I.ordfliip’s privileg’d Particles, which I mull not 
meddle with, for fear )'our Lordlhip complain of me again, as fo fevere a Cri- 
tick, that for the leaft Ambiguity in any Particle, fill up Pages in my Anfwer, to 
make my Book look conjider able for the Bulk of //.But fince this Propolition herc,Afy 
Idea of perfonal Identity makes the fame Body, which was here united to the Soul, not 
neceffary to the DoSirine of the KefttrreBion BUT any material Subfiance being 
united to the fame Principle of Confeioufnefs, makes the fame Body, is brought to 
prove my Idea of perfonal Identity incenfifent with the Article oftheRefurredlion: 
1 muft make it out, in Ibme dircdl Senfe or other, that I may fee whether it be 
both true and conclufive. I therefore venture to read it thus. My Idea of per- 
fonal Identity makes the fame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be ne- 
ceffary at the Refurredlion ; but allows, That any material Suhfance being united 
to the fame Principle of Confeioufnefs, makes the fame Body: Ergo, My Idea of per^* 
fonal Identity is inconfifent with the Article of the KefurrchHon of the fame Body. 

If this be your Lordlhip’s Senfo in this Pallage, as I here have guefs’d it to 
be ; or elfe I, know not what it is ; I anlw'er, 

1. That my Idea of perfonal Identity docs not allow that any material Stilfance 
being united to the fame Principle of Confeioufnefs, makes the fame Body. I lay no 
fuch thing in my Book, nor any thing from whence it may be infcrr’d ; ancTfWthi; 
Dbrdfliip would nave done me a Favour, to have fet down tlie Words where liay 

fo. 
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fo, or thofc for which you infer lb, and Ihew’d how it follows from any thing 
1 have laid. 

a. Granting that it were a Conlequcnre from w/y Idea of perfmal Identity^ that 
my nkUerial Sid- fiance bctii^ united to the fame Principle of Confeioufuefs^ makes the 
fame Body ; this would not prove that my Idea of perfinnl Identity waf monfifiem 
with this Propofition, 7 " bat the fame Body fhali he railed ; but,, on the contrary, 
affirms it ; Ihice il 1 affirm, as I do. That the fiimc Pcrlbns fliall be rais’d, and 
it be a Conlcqueiice of my Idea of perlbnal Identity, tliat any material Suhftancc 
being united to thej’ume Principle oj Confeioufnefs^ makes the fame Body, it fol- 
lows, that if the fame Perfon be rais’d, the lame Body muft be : And lo 1 have 
herein not only laid nothing inconfillent with the Kclurredion of the lame 
Body, but have laid more for it than your I.ordlhip. For there can be nothing 
plainer, than that, in the Scripture, it is reveal’d, that the lame Pcrlbns llrall be 
rais’d, and appear bef ire the judgmcnt-Scat of Ciirift, to anl'wcr for what they 
have done in their Bodies. If therefore •whatever Matter be join’d to the lame 
Principle of CoiifnouliKl,s, makes the fame Body ; it is Demonllration, That if 
the fame Ferlbns arc rais’d, they have the lame Bodies. 

How then your I .ordfliip makes this an Inconfiftency with the Refurredion, 
is beyond my Conception. Yes, la) s your I.ordfliip, It is inconfifient with it, P- 
for it makes the jame Br,dy sdneh was here united to the Soul, not to be neceffary. 

3. 1 Anlwer, therefore, T'hirdly, That this is the firft time I ever learnt, that 
not neceffary was the fame with inconffient. 1 lay, that a Body made up of the 
lame numerical Parrs of Matter, is not necciTary to the making of the lame 
VtiTon j from whence it will, indeed, follow, that to the Relurredf ion of the 
lame Pcrlbn, the fame numerical Particles of Matter are not requir’d. \\ hat 
docs your I-ordfliip infer from hence? to wit, tliis j Therefore, he who thinks 
that the fame Particles of Matter arc not neceflary to the making of the lame 
Perfon, cannot believe that the lame Pcrlbns fliall be rais’d with Bodies made of 
the very fame Particles of Matter, if God lliould reveal that it fliall be lb, miz. 

That the fame Perlbns Ihail be rais’d with the lame Bodies they had before : 

Which is all one as to lay, That he who thought the blowing of Rams-Horns 
was not neceflary in its fclf to the falling down of the Walls of Jericho, could 
not believe that tlicy fliould fall upon the blowing of Rams-Horns, when God 
had declar’d it Ihould be lb. 

Your Lordftiip faj-s, My Idea of perfmal Identity is inconffient with the Article of 
the Refurretli'.ii • the Realbn you ground it on, is tiiis, bccaufe it makes not the 
lame Body ncccff'nry to the making the fame Perfon. Let us grant your Lord- 
Ihip’s Conllquence to be good, what will follow from it ? No leis than this, 

That your Lordihip’s Notion Cf >r I dare not fay your Lordfliip has any fo dan- 
gerous Things as IdcaP) of perlbnal Identity, is inconfiftent with the Article of 
the Kefurrebiion. T he Demonllration of it is thus ; your Lordfhip fays, It is not P. 34, 5p. 
neceflTary that the Body, to be rais’d at the laft Day, Ihould confift of the fame 
Particles rf Matter, which were united at the Point of Death j for there muft be a 
great Alteration in them m a .UngringDifeafe ^ as if a fat Man falls into aConfump- 
tinn : Tou do not fay the fame Particles which the Sinner had at the very ’Time ofCom- 
mtjfion oj his Sins ; for then a long Sinner muft have a vafi Body, confidcring the con- 
tinual fpeuding of Particles hy Perfpiratwn. And again, here your Lotdfliip fays, 

Tou allow the Notion of perjhnal Identity to belong to the fame Man under feveral P. 44* 
Changes of Matter. I-rom which Words it is evident, That your Lordinip fup- 
pofes a Peribn, in this V\'orld, may be continu’d and prelcrv’d the fame, in a 
Body not confilting of the lame individual Particles of Matter ; and hence it 
demonftrativciy follows, Tliat let your Lordihip’s A'or/ow of perfmal Identity be 
what it will, it makes the fame Body not to be neceffary to the fame Perfon-, and 
therefore it is, by your Lordfliip’s Rule, inconfiftent with the Article of the Kefur-^ 
rehlion. When your Lordfliip lhall think fit to clear your own Notion of perjhnal 
Identity from this Inconfiftency with the Article of the Refurredion, I do not 
doubt bur my Idea of pcrfonal Identity will be thereby clear’d too. ’Till then, 
all Inconfiftency with that Article which your Lordfliip has here charg’d on 
mine^ will unavoidably fall upon your Lordfliip’s too. 

^ ffnt, for the clearing of both, give me Leave to fay, my Lord, That wlwt- 
Ibever is not neceffary, does thereby become inconfiftent. It is not neceffary to ttie 
VoL. I. S f f lame 
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fame Perfci:., that his Body fhould always confifl: of tlie fiiric numerical Parti- 
cles 4 this is Demonftration, bccaufc the Particles ofthclhuh' s of the lame Per- 
(bus, in this Life, change every Moment, and you*- I ovdO, c.uinnt deny it , 
and yet this makes it not inennfifteut with God’s prelcr^ inr. ii' he tliinks fir, 
to the fimc Perfoas, Bodies coniifting of the fame mm Particles always 
from the Refurredion to Eternity. And lb likewiiV, ch,/ ! ! n any thing that 
flippofes it not mceffary^ that the fame numerical P.irticle:, 'vlich were vitally 
united to the Soul in this Life, fhould be re-united to u at the Rtfnrrediou, 
and conftitutc the Body it fhall then have ; yet it is not ivc'.rj cut with this. 
That God may, if he pleales, give to every one a Body, confiding only of Inch 
Particles as were bcfoi'c vitally united to his Soul. And rlius, 1 think, 1 h.u c 
clear’d my Book from all that Inconfijfciicy winch ) our J .ordfliip tliargcs on 
it, and would pevfuade the World it has with the Article of the Rehirrcllr^u 
of the Dead. 

Only before I leave it, 1 will fit down the Remainder of what your Imrd- 
fhip lays upon this Head, tliattho’ I lee not the Coherence nor Tendency of 
it, nor tlic Force ol any Argument in it againlt me ^ yet nothing may be 
omitted that your Lordfhip has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on 
tliis new Point, nor any one have Realbn to fulped, that I have pals’d by any 
Word of your l.ovtUhip’s (on this now firft introduc'’d Subjed^ wherein he 
might find, your Lordlliip had prov’d what you had promis’d in your '1 itle- 
page. Your remaining W'ords are thefc : ^ he Diffiitc is not hotv far pcrfnal 
identity in it felf may lonffi in the 'very fame material Siibfta.ncc ; for tee alhnv 
the Notion of pcrfonal Identity to L'clonir la the fame Man^ under fever al Chancres of 
Alattcr i hut ‘tehether it doth not depend upon a intal Union hetivcen the Soul and 
Body, and the Life vjhicb is confcqiicnt upon it ; And therefore., in the Rejurretii- 
mi., the fame material Siihjlancc niujl he re-united, or clfe it cannot 1 e call'd a Re- 
furrcUion, hut a Renovation ; i. e. tt nmy he a nctv Life, hut not a raifnnr the 
Body from the Dead. 1 confcls, 1 do not fee how w'hat is here uflicr’d in by the 
Words and therefore, is a Conlequencc from the preceding Words ; but, as to 
the Propriety of the Name, I think it will not be much qucftion’d, that if the 
lame Man rile who was dead, it may very propcrl)' be call’d the Refurretiion of 
the Dead ; which is the Language eyf the Scripture. 

I muft not part wuth this "Article of the Refurreblion, without returning my 
’I'hanks to your Lordfliip for making me rake Notice of a Fault in my h'ff'ay. 
Wlicn I writ that Bcx>k, I tcxik it for granted, as 1 doubt not but many 
others have done, that the Scripture had mention’d, in cxprels Terms, tJ c Re- 
fiirrehlion of the Body : But upon tlie Oceaiion your J.ordihip has gixen me, in 
your lall Letter, to look a little more narrow'ly into w hat Revelation has de- 
clar’d concerning the Rcfmredton, and finding no luch cxprels Words in the 
Scripture, as thtxt the Body Jljall rife or he rais'd., or xXk Rcfurrehiion of the Body 
!■ 1 lliall, in the next Jidirion of it, change thefe Words of my Book, ‘The dead 
Bodies of Men f jail rife, into thclc of the Scripture, I'be Dead f jail rife. Not 
that I queftion, that the Dead fhall be rais’d with Bodies : But in Matters of 
Revelation, I think it not only fafeft, but our Duty, as far as any one delivers it 
for Revelation, to keep clofe to the Words of the Scripture ; unlefs he will 
all’ume to himlelf the Authority of one inspir’d, or make himfelf w iier than 
the holy Spirit himfelf ; If I had fpokc of the RcflirrccSbon in precifely Scrip- 
lure 'Perms, I had avoided giving your I.ordfliip the Occafion of making here 
I'uch a verbal Refledion on my W'ords j lUhai ! net if there he an Idea of Iden- 
tity as to the Body ? 

1 come now to your Lordfhip’s fccond Head of Accufation ; Your I^ordfhip 
fays, 

2 . ^be next Articles of Faith, 'jjhich my Notion of Ideas is inconfifent evith, 
are no Icfs tb.m tbofe of the 1’rniity and the Incarnation of our Saviour. But all 
the Proof of Inconfiftency your I^ordfhip here brings, being drawm from my 
Notions of Nature and Perfon, whereof fo much has been faid already, the 
fw'clling my Anlwcr into too great a ’Volume, will excufc me from letting down 
at large all that you have laid hereupon, lo particularly, as 1 have doneejn the 
preceding Article of the Kefurrehlion, which is whollv new. 

* ' Your 
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Your Lordfhip’s Way of proving, That w/y Ideas nf Nature andPerfon cannot 45'. 4''- 
confift with the K Articles of the 'I'rinity and Incarnation, is, as far as I can 
iinderftand it, this. That, I lay, we have no fimple Ideas, but by Senlation 
and Reflcdtion ; But^ fays your Lonljbip^ sve cannot have any fimple Ideas of Na- P- 45 • 
furc and Perfon-, by Senfatton and Kefleilion j lirgo, IPe can come to no Certainty 
about the DifitnfUon of Nature and Perfion in my If ay of Ideas. Anfia. If your 
Lordfhip had concluded from thence, that therefore in my 'Way of Ideas, we 
can have no Ideas at all of Nature and Perfon^ it would have had Ibme Appear- 
ance of a Confcqiicnce ; but, as it is, it feems to me fuch an Argument as this : 

No fimple Colours in Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Way of Painting, come into his exadt 
and lively Pidures but by his Pencil j but no fimple Colours of a Ship and a 
Man conic into his Pidurcs by his Pencil ; AVgo, INe can come to no Cer- 
tainty about the DtjUnCiion of a Ship and a Man, in Sir Godfrey Knellefs Way 
of Painting. 

Your Lordfhip fiys. It is not pofiible for us to have any fimple Ideas of Na- P- 45^ 
turc and Perfoii by Senfatton and Rtfictiion, and I fiy lb too ; as impofliblc as it 
is to have a true Pidurc of a Rainbow in one fimple Colour, which confills in 
the Arrangement of many Colours. The Ideas, fignify’d by the Sounds Nature 
and Perfen, are each of them complex Ideas ; and therefore it is as impoffible 
to have a fimple Idea of cither of them, as to have a Multitude in one, or a 
Compofition in a Simple. But if your Lordfliip means, that by Senfation and 
Refledion wc cannot have the fimple Ideas, of which the complex ones of 
Nature and Perfm are compounded ; that I mufi: crave leave to dififent from, 
till your I. ordlhip can produce a Definition (in intelligible Words) either of 
Nature or Perf n, in which all that is contained cannot ultimately be relblv’d 
into fimple Ideas of Senlation and Refledion. 

Your T.ordfliip’s Definition of Perfoiiy is, float it is a compleat intelligent Sub- 'Vind. />. 261 . 
(lanccy ivith a peculiar Manner of Subfiftence. And my Definition of PerfoUy which 
your 1 .ordfliip quotes out of my Efieiyy is, “ That Perlbn ftands for a thinking ?• r9- 

intelligent Being, that has Rcalbn and Refledion, and can confider it leli 
“ as it lelf, the lame thinking Thing in different Times and Places.” When 
vour Lordfliip lliall fhew any this my Idea (which I denote by 

the Sound Perfm') to the Incarnation of our Saviour^ with which your Lord- 
fiup's Notion of Perfon may not be equally charg’d ; 1 fliall give your Lordfhip 
an Aiilwcr to it This I lay in Anfwer to thclc VV'ords, •mhicb ts repugnant to P. 4 S. 
the Article of the Incarnation of our Saviour : For the preceding Rcafoning, to 
wiiich they refer, 1 muft own I do not underftand. 

The Word Perfon naturally fignifics nothing that you allow ; your Lordfhip, 
in ) our Definition of it, makes it ftand for a general abjiratf Idea. Perfon then, 
in your Lordfliip, is liable to rhefimc Default which you lay on it in me, viz. 

Tliat it is no more than a Notion in the Mind. The fame will be fo of the Word P- f-- 
Nature, whenever your l.ordfhip plcafcs to define it ; without which you can 
have no Notion of it. And then the Confequence, which } Ou there draw from . , 

their being no more than a Notion of the Mind, sxill hold as much in relped of your ‘ ' 

I.ordfliip’s Notion of Nature and Perfon as of mine, viz. fhat one Nature and 
three Perfms can be no more. This I crave leave to fay in Anfwer to all that 
vour I. ordfliip has been plcafcd to urge from Page 46 , to thele Words of your 
Lordfliip’s, p. 52 . 

General 'I'erms (as Nature and Perfon, are in their ordinary ufe in our Lan- 
guage) are the Signs of general Ideas, and general Ideas exift only in the 

Mind ; but particular 'I'hings (which arc the I'oundations of thele general 

Ideas, if they are abftraded as they Ihould be) do, or may exift conformable 
to thole general Ideas, and lb fall under thole general Names j as he that 
writes this Paper is a Perfon to him, /. e. may be denominated a Perfon by 

him to w hofe abftradl Idea of Perjon he bears a Conformity ■, juft as what I 

here write, is to him a Book or a Letter, to whole abltradt Idea of a Book or 
a Letter it agrees. This is what I have faid concerning this Matter all along, 
and what, 1 humbly conceive, will ferve for an Anfwer to thofe Words of 
yoju- T,ordfliip, where you lay, 7ou affirm that thofe ■who make Nature and Per- P. /a. 
)^nto be only alfirntl and comples Ideas, can neither defend nor reafonably beir, 

lieve the Doblriue of the frinity-, and to all that you fav, p 52 58 . Only 

Vol. I. S f f ?, ■ ' give 
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give me leave to wifli, that what your Lordfliip, out of a Miftake of what I 
% coiKc-niing the Ideas of Nature and Perfun, has urg’d, as you pretend, 
* • againfV them, do not furnilh your Advcrfarics in that Dilute, with Inch Ar- 
guments againft you as your Lordfliip will not cafily anfwcr. 

*’• Your Lordfliip lets down thefe Words of mine, “ Perlon in it lelf fignifies 

‘‘ nothing ; but as foon as the common Ule of any I-anguagc has appropri- 
“ ated it to any Idea, then that is the true Idea of a Peribn, ” which VV'^ords 
your Lordfliip interprets thus ; i. c. Men may call a Perfon ichat they plcafe^ for 
there is nnthintt^ hut common Ufc required to it : 'fbey may call a Ilorfc^ or a ^rce^ 
or a Stnne^ a Perfon^ if they think jit. Anj'-ai. Men, before common Ule had ap- 
propriated this Name to that complex Idea which they now fignify by the 
Sound Perfon, might have denoted it by the Sound Stone, and "vice ’vcrfi : But 
can your Lordfliip thence argue, as you do here, Men are at the fame Idbcrry 
in a Country where thofe Words are already in common Lie > There he that 
will liieak properly, and lb as to be underftood, mud appropriate each Sound 
us’d in that I.anguage to an Idea in his Mind (which to himlelf is defining 
the Word) which is in Ibme Degree conformable to the Idea that others apply 
it to. 


?. 
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S9- Your Lordfliip, in the next Paragraph, lets down my Definition of the Word 

Perfon, viz. “ That Peribn ftands for a thinking intelligent Being that hath 
“■ Rcalbn and Refledkion, and can confider it lelf as it Iclf, the fame thinking 
“ Being in different Times and Places ; ” and then asks many Qiieftions upon 
■ p.z6\. it. I fliall fet down your Lordfliip’s Definition of Perfon, whii h is this ■, yl 
Perfon is a complcat mtelli^ent Suljiance, '■jcitb a peculiar Manner of Sulfijlcnce, 
and then crave leave to ask your Lordfliip the lame Qiicftions concerning it, 
PJ- which your T.ordfliip licre asks me concerning mine ; Iloza comes Perfon to ftand j'or 

this, and nothing eljc ? From ‘■sbence comes complcat Subftance, or peculiar Man- 
ner of Subfiftcnce to make up the Idea of a Perfon? n'betbcr it he true orjalfe, 
/ am not no'm to enquire ; but hoev it comes into thi r Idea of a Perfon ? Has common 
Ufc of our Lan^naitc appropriated it to this Senfe ? If not, this Jccins to he a mere 
arbitrary Idea ; and may as zve/l he deny’d as affirm'd. And sohat a fine pajs 
arc tc'c Come to, in your Lordfliip’s Way, if a mere arbitrary Idea mufl he taken 
into ike only true Alcthod of Certainty ? But if this le the true Idea of a Per- 

fon, ihcn there can he no Union of two Natures in one Perfon. For if a complcat 
intelligent Subllancc be the Idea of a Perfon, and the Divine and Human Na- 
tures be complcat intelligent Suhflances ■, then the Dolfrine of the L h/on of two 
Nitures and one Perfon is quite Jiink, for here mujl be two Perfon s in this I Fay of 
vour Lordfliip’.s. Again, if this be the Idea of a Perfon, then where there are 
three Perfons, there muft be three dijiinti complcat intelligent Sublkanccs ^ and Jn 
there cannot be three Perfons in the fame individual F.ffcnce. And thus l oth tbcjc 
DnUmies of the 'Trinity, and Incarnation, are, paft recovery, gone, if this Way, of 
your Lord (hip’s, hold. Thele, my Lord, are your l.ordlhip’s very Words; what 
I'orcc there is in them, I w ill not enquire ; but I mull belcech your Lordfliip 
to take them as Objedlions I make againft your Notion of Perfon, to ftiew the 
Danger of it, and the Inconfiftency it has with the Dodlrine of the 'Trinity and 
Incarnation of our Saviour-, and when your Lordfliip has remov’d the Ob- 
icdlions that are in them, againft your own Definition of Perfon, mine allb, 
by the very fame Anfwcrs, will be clear’d. 

Your Lordlhip’s Argument, in the following M^’ords, to Page 65 . feems to 
me (as far as I can colledl) to lie thus : Your Lordfliip tells me, that 1 fay, 
“ 'That in Propofitions, whole Certainty is built on clear and perfedl Ideas, 
“ and evident Dedudlions of Realbn, there no Propofition can be receiv’d for 


“ Divine Revelation which contradidls them. ” This Propofition, not Icrving 
your Lordfliip’s Turn lb well, for the Conclufion you delign’d to draw from 
1 ‘ ('*’ it, your I-ordfhip is pleas’d to enlarge it : For you a.sk, But fuppofe I have Ideas 
fuffic sent for Certainty, what is to be done then? From which Words, and your 
following Difeourfe, if I can underftand it, it feems to me, that your I-ordt 
fliip luppofes itrealbnable for me to hold, That w'here-ever we arc any how 
certain of any Propofition-s, whether their Certainty be built on clear and 
perfedl Ideas or no, there no Propofition can he receiv’d for Divine RevWa» 
P. 64. tio*, which contradidls them. And thence yoar I.ordfliip concludes. That 


bccaiile 
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bccauic I fliy we may make fomc Propofitions, of whole Truth vve may be cer- 
tain, concerning 'j hings whciccT we have not Jdciis in all their Parts perledlly i. 
clear and dlftiivT ; thcrclhrc ;yy Kot/on of Certivnty ly Ideas, nuift oTcrtbrow the 
Crcd;liLty cf a Mdttcr of I 'j tb m all fuch Propofitions^ •ouhicb arc offer d to hehe- 
I'Cvd on the Account oj Divine Revelation : A Conclufion which 1 am lb unfor- 
tunate as not to find how it follows from your Lordlhip’s Premiles, becaulc X 
cmm)t any Way bring them into jModc and lagurc with fuch a Conclufiom 
But this being no lhangc thing to me in my want of Skill in your Lordfhip’s 
Way of writing, 1, in the mean time, crave leave to ask, Whether there be any 
Propofitions your Lordfliip can be certain of, that are not divinely reveal’d? 

And here I will prcltjmc tliat your Lordlhip is iK)t lb fceptical, but that you can 
allow Certainty attainable in many 'I'hings,by your natural Faculties. Give me 
leave then to a‘,k your J^ordlliip, Whechtr, wlicre there be Propofitions, of 
wlioil- 'J'rutli you have certain Knowlcdg, you can receive any Propolition for 
Divine Re\ el-ition, which contradicts that Certainty? Whether tluit Certainty 
be built upon the Agreement of IJ.cjs, llich as we have, or on whatever elic 
your LordHiip builds it? If you cannot, as I preliimc your Lordfliip will fay 
yani cannot, I make bold to return you your l.ordihip’s (^ueftions here to me, 
in your own Words : Let its noiv fnppoje that yon arc to jiul^ of a Propofition deli- P 4 . 
ver'd as a Ma.ticr of Faith., tcljcrc you have a Certainty ly Rcafou from your 
Grounds., fuch as they are : Can you, my Lord, afj'ent to this as a Alatter of Faith., 
t; / eii you are already ctrtani of the contrary by your Way ? Ihrjo is this poffible ? 

Can you loltovc that to Is true, ivhich you arc certain is not true ^ Stippofe it he, 
that there are ts'o Natures in one Perfon, the ffhiefiion is, ll'hetbcr yon can affent to 
this as a Alattir of I'aith t’ If yon fliould fay, w'here there are only Probalilities on 
the other Side, ! y^r a at that you then allow Revelation is to prevail. But when you 
l.'iy you Ikuc Certainty by Ideas, or without Ideas to the contrary, I do not fee 
I'ovJ it is ph fjil le for you to affent to a Alatter of faith as true, when you arc cer- 
tain, frern your Method, that it is not true. For how can you believe ayainji Cer- 
tainty — hecaufe the Alind is aHiuilly determin'd by Certainty. And fo your 
Tordfliip’s Notion of Certainty by Ideas, or without Ideas, be it what it will, miift 
overt brow the Cndibility of a Alatter of Faith in all fuch Propofitions, which are 
offer’d to he I eliiv’d on the Account of Divtnc Revelation. 'I'his Argumentation 
and Conclufion is good againft your I.ordfiiip, if it be good againft me; For 
Certainty is Ccrtaini) , and he that is certain is certain, and cannot alTcnt to 
that true, which he is certain is not true, whether he fuppoles Certainty to 
confifl in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrcemcnt of Ideas, llich as 
a Man has, or in any thing elic. For whether thoi'e who ha^ c attain’d Cer- 
tainty, not by tJ'c H ay (f Ideas, can believe aya mil Certainty, any more than 
rhol'e who have attain’d Certainty by Ideas, wcfliall then fee, when your Lord- 
fiiip (liall bf'plcis’d to llicw the U'orld your W'ay to Certainty without /tfcw. 

Indeed if what your Lordlhip infinuates in the beginning of tliis Palfage 
which wc arc now upon, be true, your I>ordfliip is lafer (in y our Way without 
Ideas, i. c. without immediate Objects of the Mind in 'I'hinking, if there be 
any fuch Way ') as to tlie underfiauding Divine Revelation right, than thole who 
make nlc of l.ioaw. Cut yet you are Itill as far as they from affent my to that as 
true, which yen are (■■^rian is not true. Your Lordfliip’s W'ords are; So yreat a p. <Jo, 
Different is tl cre I Gween jeri.uny Ideas and then judyiny of Revelation by 
them, and the bchcvtnx of Rcvcl.aimi on its proper Grounds, and the interpret my the 
Senfc of it by the due 'Mcafarcs of Reafon. If it be the Privilege of thole alone 
who renonnee Ideas, i. c. the immedi.atc ObjecSs of the Mind in Thinking, to 
believe Revel ition on its proper Grounds, and the interpretiny the Sen fe op it, by the 
due Aleafurcs of Reafon 5 I lliall not think it ftrange, that any one who under- 
takes to interpret the Sonfe cf Revelation, Ihould renounce Ideas, i. e. That he 
who would think right of the Me.aning of any Text ot Scripture, lliould re- 
nounce and by by all immediate Objedis of the Mind in Thinking. 

But perhaps y our I.ordihip dots not here extend this Difference of believing 
Revelation on its proper Grounds, tcnA not on its proper Grounds, to all thole who 
are not^ and all thole who are for ide.ts. But your I.ordlhip makes this Compa- 
rjpfl here, only between your Lordlhip and me, who, you think, am guilty 
* porminy Ideas frjt, and then judymy of Revelation by them. Anfw. If lb, then 

this 
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this lays the Blame not on my Dodlrine of but on my particular i 11 Ufc 

of them. That then which your Lordfliip would infinuate of me here, as a 
dangerous Way to miftaking the Senle of the Scripture, is. That 1 J or m Ideas 
firft, and then judg of Revelation hytbem-, i. e. in plain EnghJJj^ That I get to 
my lelf, the beft 1 can, the Signification of the Words, wherein thcRevclation is 
delivered, and fo endeavour to underftand the Senfeofthe Revelation deliver’d 
in them. And pray, my Lord, does your Lordfliip do otherwile ? Docs the 
believing of Revelation upon its proper Grounds^ and the due Meafures of Reafon^ 
teach you to judg of Revelation, before you underftand the Words it is deliver’d 
in; i. e, before you have formed the Ideas in your Mind, as well as yon can, 
which thofe Words ftand for? If the due Meafures of Rea fan teach your I.ord- 
fhip this, 1 beg the Favour of your Lordfliip to tell me thole due Mcaj'ures (f 
Reafon,thsit I may leave thofe undue Meafures of Reafon, which I have hitherto 
followed in the interpreting the Senle of the Scripture, whole Scnlt-, it Items, 
I ftiould have interpreted firft, and underftood the Signification of the \V ords 
afterwards. 

My Lord, I read the Revelation of the Holy Scripture with a full AlTurancc, 
that all it delivers is true : And tho’ this be a SuLmiffion to the Writings of 
thole infpir d Authors, which I neither have, nor can have for thole of any 
other Men ; yet I ule (and know not how to help it, till your l>ordfliip fliew 
me abetter Method in thofe due Meafures of Rea f on, which you mention) the 
fame Way to interpret to my lelf the Senj'e of that Book, that 1 do of any 
tJtlier. F'irft, I endeavour to underftand the W'ords and Phrales of the I.an- 
guage I read it in, i. e. to form Ideas they ftand for. if your J.ordflilp means 
any thing clle by forming Ideas firjt, I confels I underftand it not. And if 
there be any Word or Expreflion, which, in that Author, or in that Place of 
that Author, Iccms to have a peculiar Meaning, i. e. to ftand for an Idea, which 
is different from that, which the common Ule of that Language has made it a 
Sign of, that Idea alio I endeavour to form in niy Mind, by comparing this Au- 
thor with himlelf, and oblcrving the Defign of his Dilcourlc, that fo, as far as 
I can, by a fuicere Endeavour, I may have the fimc Ideas, in every Place, when 
I read the Words, which the Author had when he writ them. But here, my 
I.ord, I take care not to take thofe for Words of Divine Revelation, which are 
not the Words of infpired Writers : Nor think my lelf concern'd with that 
Submiflion to receive the Expreftions of fallible Men, and to labour to find out 
their Meaning, or, as your Lordfliip phrafes it, interpret their Senfe, as if they 
were the Expreflions of the Spirit of God, by the Mouths or Pens of Men in- 
fpir’d and guided by that infallible Spirit. 'Phis, my Lord, is the Method 1 
life in interpreting the Senfe of the Revelation of the Scriptures; if your Lord- 
ftiip knows that 1 do otherwile, I defire you to convince me of it ; And if your 
Lordfliip docs otherwife, I defirc you to Ihew me wherein your Method differs 
from mine, that I may reform upon lb good a Pattern ; For as for what you ac- 
cule me of, in the following Words, it is that which either has no Fault in it, or 
if it has, your Lordfliip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as I. Your Words are, 

!’• 6c. I may pretend what Ipleafe, ’That I hold the yijfurance of Faith, and the Cer- 

tainty by Ideas, to go upon very different Grounds ; but when a Propuftion if offer'd 
me out of Scripture to be believ’d, and I doubt about the Senfe of it, is not rc- 
courje to be made to my Ideas ? Give me leave, my I.ord, with all Submiflion, 
to return your Lordfliip the lame Words. Your Lordfliip may pretend what you 
pleafs, that you bold the yiffurance of Faith, and the Certainty of Knowledg to ftand 
upon different Grounds (for 1 prefumc your Lordfliip will not fay, that believing 
and knowing ftand upon the lame Grounds, for that would, I think, be to lay'. 
That Probability and Demonftration are the fame Thing) but when aPropofitiht 
is offer’d you out of Scripture to be believ’d, and yon doubt about tie Senfe of it, 
is not recourfe to be made to your Motions f What, my I ,ord, is the Difference here 
between your Lordfliip’s and my Way in the Cafe? I muft have recourfe to my 
Ideas, and your Lordfliip muft have recourfe to your Notions. For, I think, you 
cannot believe a Propofition contrary to your ow-n Notions, for then you would 
have the lame, and different Notions, at the lame time. So that all the Differ 
retire between your Lordfliip and me, is, that we do both the fame I'hiiig ; on- 
ly yoiiir I.ordfliip Ihcws a great Diflike to my ufing the Term Idea. 


But 
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But the Inftance your I-ordfliip here £»ivcs, is beyond my ComprchcnfiuU. 

You A Propofil/nii is r,jfcrd irte out of Scripture to he hehrv mid I doidt J 

/ihr.tit lie Satife of it. yls in llw prefent s^cbether there cun Je three Perfous 

in one Nnttfre^ ortveo Natures and one Perjon. My Lord, my Bible is £uilty 
again ; for I do not remember that I ever read in it either of thefe Propofitions, 
h\ tliefe precife Words, 9^/jere arc tJree Per/ons in one or, T^bere are t^jeo 

Natures and one Perfon. When your Lordfliip fliall ilicw me a Bible wherein 
they arc lo fet down, 1 fliall then think them a good Inftaiice of Propoftions 
offer d me out of Sc riptnre ; till then, whoever (hall lay that they are Propofitions 
in the Scripture, when there are no fuch Words, lo put together, to be found 
in Holy Writ, Iccms to me ro make a new Scripture in Words and Propofitions, 
tiiat tlie Holy Ghoft dicitared not. I do not here qiicftion their 'Pruth, nor deny 
that tlicy may be drawn from the Scripture: But I deny that thelc ^'ery Propofi- 
oiis are, in exprefs Words, in my Bible. P'or that Ls the only 'I'hing 1 deny here ; 
if your J.ordfliip can fl^ew them me in your’s, 1 beg you to do it. 

In tl’.c mean time, taking them to be as true as if they were the very W ords 
of Divine Revelation ; the Qiicflion then is. How muft we interpret the Senfe tf 
thiinf ]'or (iippofing tlicm to be Divine Revelation, ro ask, ns your J.ordfliip 
here docs, \el'aj Refdi'tion F, or any one, can coutc to about their Poilibilit)', 

(c'cnis to me to itnolvc a Contradidfion in it. Pt^r whoever admits a Propoiition 
to be ol Divine Revelation, llippoles it not only to be pofliblc, but true. Your 
Lordlhip\ Qiic‘llion then can mean only this, What Senfe can I, upon myPrinci-^ 
ples^ come to, of cither of thcle Propofitions, hut in the ll ay of Ideas d And I 
<ra\ c leave to ask v'our J.ordihip, what Scnic of them ran your Lordfliip, upon 
your Pr maples^ entne to^ hut tn the ll ay of Notions^ Which, in plain En^ltfj^ 
amounisto no more ilian this ; That your Lordfhip miifh underffand them ac- 
cording ro the Senlc you have of tholb 7’crms they arc made up of, and I ac- 
cording to the Scnlc I have of thole I'crm.s. Nor can it be otherw'ile, unlcls 
your 1 .ordfhip can take a 'Perm, in any Propofition, to have one Senle, and yet 
underhand it in another: And thus we lee, that in Men have differently 

underftood and interpreted the Scnlc of thele Propofitions ; wdiethcr they us’d 
the Hay of Ideas or noi^ i.c. whctlier they call’d what any Word hood for AV;- 
or Senf\ or Meantnyr^ or Idea. 

I think my lelf oblig’d to return your I.ordfliip my 'Phanks, for the News 
von write me here, oi one who has found fecrct H dy how the fame RoJy may / c i' 6. . 

??/ (if ant Places at once. It making no part, that 1 can lee, of the Reasoning 
sour Lordlhip was then upon, 1 can take it only for a Piece of News . And 
tlic Fauour was the greater, that your Lordfliip was pleas'd to hop your hli, 
in themidh of lb Icrious an Arguincnt as the ylrticles of the ^friuity and Ima.a- 
vaiioji^ to tell It me. And, methinks, ’ris pity" that that Author had not us'd 
lome of the Words of my Book, which might tiavelerv'd to have ty’d him and 
me together. For his Secret about a Bodyg in two Places at once, which he 
does keep up ; and, my Secret about Certainty^ whnb your hordjhip thinks had 
been better kept up too^ being all your Words ; bring me into his Company^ but 
very untow ardly. If your Lordfliip would be pleas’d to (hew, that my Secret 
about Certainty (as you think fit to call it) is faUb or erroneous, the World 
would lee a good Kcalon why you fhould think it better kept up ; till then, per- 
haps, they may be apt to fulpedt, that the Fault is not lb much in my publilhM 
Secret about Certainty", as Ibmewhcre elib. But fmec ymur Lordfliip tuinks it 
bad been better kept up^ 1 promife, that as loon as you fliall do me the I'avour to 
make publick a better Notion (f Certainty than mine, I will, by a publick Re- 
trabfion, call in mine : Which, I hope, your Lordfliip wall do, for, I dare fay, 
no Body w"ill think \t good or friendly Adn.nce^ to your Lordfliip, if you have 
fuch a SiCrct^ that you fhould keep it up. 

' Your Lordfliip, with fbmc Emphafis, bids me obferve my own ironls, that I r 
here positively fny., “ l hat the Mind not being certain of the Truth of that it 
“ doth not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that I place Certainty only 
in evident Kiivwledg, or in clear and dijlinil Ideas ; and yet my great Cotuplanii of 
your Lordjhip was, 'That you charged this upon me j and now your Lordjlsip ti 
_ dff my own Herds- Anfiv. My cnvti I fords, in that Place, are, ^be Mmd is iiyt 
certain of what it doth not evidently know i but in them, or that Paflage, as let 
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down hy your Lordfliip, tlierc is not the leaft mention of dear ami Jj/ujid Ideas 
and, therefore, 1 foould wonder to hear your Lordfhip fo luleinnly call th^^m «/» 
cm WmiSf when they arc but what your Lordlhip would have to I c a tlonle- 
quence of my Words ; were it not, as I humbly conceive, a Way nor un fre- 
quent with your Lordfhip to fpedk of that, which you think a Confcquence from 
any thing laid, as if it were the very thing laid. It refts, therefore, upon your 
Lordfhip to prove, that evident Kncwledg can be only where the Ideas con- 
cerning which it is, are pcrfedtly clear and diftindt. I am certain, that I have 
evident Knowledg, that the Subfiance of my Body and Soul exifts, tho’ I am as 
certain that I have but a very oblcure and confus’d Idea of any Subfiance at all : 
So that my Cofnplaint of your I^ordfhip, upon that Account, remains very well 
founded, notwithftandiftg any thing you allcdg here. 

Your Lordfhip,/«??w/Hg uptbcFcrce of what you have faid,addi,, 7 'hat you have 
pleaded, (i.) f hat my Method of Certainty floakes the Belief of Revelation in y^c- 
neral. (2.) ^hat it fJoake^ the Belief of particular Propofitions or Articles of Faith, 
which depend upon the Senfe of Words contain'd in Scripture. 

That your Lordfhip has pleaded, 1 grant ; but with Submiflion, 1 deny that 
you have prov’d, 

(r.) That my Definition of Knowledg, which is that which your Lordfhip 
calls my Method of Certainty, fijakes the Belief of Revelation 111 iieni ral. For all 
that your Lordfhip offers for Proof of it, is only the allcdging ioinc other Pafhi- 
ges out of my Book, quite different from that my Definition of Knowledg, 
which, you endeavour to fhew, do fhakc the Belief of Revelation in gentrai ; 
But, indeed, have not, nor, I humbly conceive, cannot fliew that tliey do any 
ways fijake the Belief of Revelation in general. But, if they did, it docs not at 
all follow from thence, that my Definition of Knowledge /. e. -i :y MciLod of 
Certainty, at all fiaakes the Belief of Revelation in ycticr.''!, winch was what )oiir 
Lordfhip undertook to prove. 

(2.) As to the JJjaktny^ the Belief of paiticular Propofitio/n or /k:nU.\ of F,’hl\ 
which depend, as you here fay, upon the Senfe of Jl or, Is ; I think 1 ha\c fiiffiii- 
ently clear’d my Iclf from that Charge, as will yet be more evident horn wiiat 
your I.,ord(hip here farther argues. 

Your Lordfhip fays, my placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Difagreement of Ideas, fijakes the Foundations of the Articles of 1 aith [above- 
mention’d] which depend upon the Senfe of Words cont, lin'd tn the Scripture : And 
the Reafon your Lordfhip gives for it, is this, Becaufo / do not fay we arc to 
believe all that we find there exprefs’d: My I.ord, upon reading thef'e W ords, 1 
confulted the Errata, to fee whether the Printer had injur’d you ; For I could 
not eafily believe that your Lordfhip fliould reafon after a Fafliion, that would 
juftify luch a Conclufion as this, viz. Your l.ordfhip, in your l.etter to me, 
does not fay that we are to believe all that we find exprefs'd in Scripture ; 
therefore your Notion of Certainty fhakes the Belief of this Article of Faith, 
that Jeflis Chrift defoended into Hell. 'Fhis, I think, will foarce hold for a good 
Confcquence, till the any Truth, be the denying of it ; And then if 

my not faying, in my Book, not we are to believe all there exprefs'd, be to deny, 
Sfbat we arho believe all that we find there exprefs'd, I fear many of your I.ord- 
fhip’s Books will be found to fijake the Belief of fcvcral or all tlie Articles of our 
Faith. But fuppofing this Confcquence to be good, viz. Ido not fay, therefore 
I deny, and thereby I fijakc the Belief of fame Articles of Faith ■, how does this 
prove'. That my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Difagreement of Ideas, fhakes any Article of Faith? unlels my faying, thatCcr- 
tainty confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas, in 
the 301ft Page of my EfTay, be a Proof, that / do not fay, in any other Part of 
that Book, that we are to believe all that we find exprefs’d tn Scripture. 

But perhaps the remaining Words of the Period will help us out in your 
Lordftiip’s Argument, which all together ftands thus ; Becaufe I do not fay we are 
to believe all that we find there exprefs'd-, but [Ido lay] wye we have any clear 
and dtftind Ideas, which limit the Senfe another 14 ay than the Words feem to carry 
it ; we are to judg that to be the true Senfe. My Lord, I do not remember wlierc 
i fay, what in the latter Part of this Period your Lordfhip makes me fay ^ and. 
your Lordftip would have done me a Favour to have quoted the Place. In- 
deed 
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deed I do fay, in the Chapter your Lordihip feems to be upon, “■ That no 

Psoppjjfion can be receiv’d for Divine Revelation, or obtain tlie Afient due ' 

“ to aft^uch, if it be contradidory to our clear intuitive Knowledg.” Thir 
is what I there lay, and all that 1 there lay j which, in effed, is this. That no 
Propofition can be receiv’d for Divine Revclatioii, which is contradidory to a 
lelf-evidcnt Propofition; and if that Le it which your Lordihip makes me lay 
here in the foregoing Words, 1 agree to it, and v/ould be glad to know whe- 
ther your Lordihip differs in Opinion from me in it. But this not aiifwcring 
your Purpole, your Lordfliip would, in the following Words of this Paragraph, P. 6;. 
change Iclf-evidcnt Propofition into a Propofition we hare attain d Certainty of, 
tho’ by impcrfetl Ideas: In which Senfe the Propofition your Lordfliip argues 
for as mine, will Band thus. That no Propofition can be receiv’d for Dmne 
Keiclation, or obtain the AlTcnt due to all liich, if it be contradidory to any 
Propofition, of whole 'I'ruth we arc by any way certain. And then I defire 
your Lordihip to name the two contradidory Propofitions, the one of ]):vtne 
Revelation^ I do not affeut to ; the other, that / haw attain d to a Certainty of 
hy my iniperfdt Ideas, which makes me rejed, or not alfent to that of Divine 
Revelation. The very fetting down of thefe two contradidory Propofitions, 
will be Demonllration againll me, and if your Lordfliip cannot (as 1 humbly 
conceit'c you cannot) name any two Inch Propofition.^, ’tis an Evidence, that 
all this Duft, that is rais’d, is only a great deal of Talk about what your I.ord- 
Ihip cannot prove : I'or that your I .ordthip has not yet prov’d any I’uch Thing, 

I am humbly of Opinion I have already Ihewn. 

Your Lordfliip’s Dilcoiirle of l)rs Cartes^ in the following Pages, is, I think, P. CC-Cy. 
as far as I am concern’d in it, to fhew, that Certainty cannot be had by Ideas-, 
bccaulc DesCa-rtes, ufing the Term Idea, mils’d of it. Anjkv. The QuelHon be- 
tween y'our Lordihip and me, not being about Dcf Caries's,, but my Notion of 
Certainty, )'our Lordfliip will put an end to my Notion of Certainty by Ideas, 
whenever your f .ordlhip lhall prove, That Certainty cannot be attain’d any way 
by the immediate Objeds of the Mind in Thinking, /. e. by Ideas ; or that Cer- 
tainty does not confift in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrcement of 
Ideas-, or laftly, when your l.ordfhip lhall Ihcw us what elfe Certainty docs 
confift in. When your Lordfliip fhall do cither of thele three, I promile your 
J .ordfliip to renounce my Notion, or // 'ay, or Method, or Grounds (or whatever 
elfe your Lordihip has been pleas’d to call it) of Certainty by Ideas. 

The ne\t Paragraph is to fhew the Inclination your Lordfliip has to favour p. 6o, 7^. 
me in the Words it may be. 1 fhall be always forry to have miftaken any one’s, 
cfpcrially your I.ordfliip’s Inclination to favour me : But fince the Prefs has 
publilh’d this to the World, the World muft now be judg of your Lordihip ’s 
Inclination to favour me. 

The three or four following Pages are to fhew^. That your Lordlhip’s Excep- F. 70-74. 
tion againft Ideas, was not againft the 'I’erm Ideas, and that I miftook you in it. 

Anjisi. My Lord, 1 muft own that there arc very few Pages of your Letters, 
when 1 come to examine what is the prccife Meaning of ytiur Words, either as 
making diftind Propofitions, or a continu’d Dil’courlc, wherein I do not think 
my feif in Danger to be miftaken ; but whether, in the prefent Cafe, one much 
more learned than 1 , would not have underftood your Lordihip as 1 did, muft 
be left to thole svho will be at the Pains to confidcr your Words, and my Reply 
to them. Your I.ovdfliip laying, As I have (iated my Notion Ideas, it maybe Anfw. 1. 
of dangerous Confcqtwnce, feem’d to me to lay no more, but that my Book in />. 1;?. 
general might be of dangerous Confcquence. This fuming too general an Accufa- 
tion, 1 endeavour’d to find what it was more particularly in it, which your 
Lordihip ihougJ.'l might be of dangerous Confequence. And the firft thing I thought 
lyou excepted ’againft, was' the tlfe of the Term Idea : But your Lordihip tdls P 72. 
me here, 1 was miftaken, it was not the Term Idea you excepted againft, Im 
the Hay of Certainty hy Ideas, 'fo excufe my Miftake, I have this to fay for my 
fclf, that reading, in your firft Letter, thefe cxprcls Words ; IVhcn ne-jo Terms arc Anf. 1 p z: 
made ufe of hy HI Men to promote dcepticifm and Infidelity, and to overthro'v the 
Myfieries if uur Faith, tve have then Reafon to enquire into them, and to examine 
the Foundation and Tcirdency of them it could not be very ftrange, if I un^jer- 
ftood them to refer to Terms-, but, it feems, 1 was miftaken, and fliouldha\'c nn- 
VoL. I. T t f derftood 
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derftood by ‘tbem^ my 11 ay of Certainty hy Ideas ^ and fliould have read your I.oni - 
fhip’s \Coidi. thus ; 11 'hen ne--ji'l'erms are made ufe of hy ill Mcn^ to lyromctcAcp;}- 
ujm and Infidelity^ and to (rvertkrr.w the Myfieriesoj I'aitl ., «r hare then 'Kvafh;.' s .t 
inquire into 1 hem, i. e. Mr. L’s Definition of Knowledg, ( for that i.s my Way 
of Certainty by Ideas J and then to eSchninv the Foundation and ’tendency of 'I'hcxny 
i. c. this Propofition, -vies, 1 hat Know led", or Certainty, confiib in tlic Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Dilagrecment of Ideas. 1‘hcni., in ) oi;r I.ordfhip s 
Woid.s, a,s 1 thought (for 1 llarcc ever fure what your I-ordfliip mcau.s by 
7'hcui) necefiarily referring to wliat til Men made itfc oj for the pronmuiyr ofScep- 
ticifn and Infidelity, I thought it had referr’d to ‘Tenns. Why fi)? lays your 
l-ordfliip; ihiir J^uarrel, you lay, •■jeas not :ettb tJ'c fierm Ideas. But that wiiich 
you infilled upon,Kas the H ay oj Certainty hy Ide.is, and the new STcrm.', as empinfid 
to that Pnrpoje-, and, therefore, ’tis that which your 1 -ordlhipmuft be underJtood 
to mean, by what ill Men make uje of, t<c. Now 1 appeal to my Reader, wlic- 
thcr 1 may not be excus'd, if 1 took Hicni rathir to refer to I'errns, a Word in 
the plural Number preceding intlie lame Period, than to Way of Certainty hy 
Ideas, which is of tiic lingular Number, and neither preceding, no nor lb miu h 
as exprefs’d in the lame Sentence? And if, by my Ignorance in theUlc of the 
Pronoun ST/zCW, ’tis my Misfortune to be often at a Jols in the underifanding of 
your Lordfhlp’s Writing, 1 hope I fhall be excus’d. 

Another Excule for my underftanding that one ol the Things in my Book, 
which your Lordfliip thoiiyjjt niipht he of danoeroiis Ccnfeqi!cnce,w 2 is the ’Perm Idea, 
Aiii'w I p be found in ihcle \\ ordsofyour I .oidfhip: kVv'A web all thispyreat Xoi(e 

<jz,' y',. ^ about Ideas and Ccrtainty,true and rial Certainty hy Ideas : if, after all,i} conics only 

to this, ^hat our Ideas only prefentto us jiicbH'hings from whence we brmp ylrpi;- 
■iiients topro’ve the ‘Truth oj T hinps? Hut the World hath been firanpely amused with 
Ideas oj late ■, and we have hem told, that firanpe Things might be done by the 
help of Ideas, and yet thefe Ideas at lafi come to be common Notions of ‘things, whnb 
we miiji make uj'e of in our Rcajoning. 1 fhall offer one Paffage more for my 
An'w. I. lixciife, out of the lame Page. I hacl laid in my Chapter, about the Exiilcnce 
/ 9 ; of Clod, I thought it molt proper to cxprels my lelf in the molt iil'ual and 

familiar M'^ay, by common \V'ords and Expredions : Ihitr Lordfhtp wtjhcs 1 had 
done fo quite thro' my Book ■, for then I had never tpivcn that Occafwn to the Ene- 
mies of our Faith, to take up rny new M ay of Ideas, as an cffedlual Battery 
they imagind ) agniujl the Alyllcrics of the Chriflian Paith. But / might 
have enjoy'd the Satisj'atlnm oj my Ideas long enough, bej'ore your LordJJjip had 
taken notice of them, nnlcj's you had found them employ'd in doing Mijchicf. 'Phus 
this Pallage Hands in your Eordfliip’s former J>etter, tho’ here your Eordfhip 
I>. yz, 7 ;. gives us but a part of it ; and that part your l.ordfliip breaks off into two, 
and gives us inverted, and in other \\'ord.s. Perhaps thofe who oblerve this, 
and better uncicrltand the Arts of Controverfy than I do, may find fome Skill 
r. 71 . in it. But your Lordfliip breaks off the former Paflage at thele M^ords, Strami^e 
Things rnifht be done by the help of Ideas ; and then adding thele new ones, /. c. 
as to Matter of Ctrl ainty, leave out thole w’hich contain your Willi, 'J hat I had 
exprefs'd my felf, in the mofi iifual M 'ay, by common iVords and Exprefiions quite 
thro' my Book, as 1 had done in my Chapter of the Exiftence of a God ; For then, 
Aui’, i.f. 9 ;. lays your I .ordlhip’s, I had not given that Occafwn to the Enemies of our Ea tb to 

take up my new Way of Ideas, as an effebtual Battery, 6 cc. M'hich Wifli of )'our 

Lordfhip’s is. That I had all along left out the Term Idea, as is plain from my 
Lott. I . p. Words which you refer to in your W ifh, as they Hand in my firft Letter, viz. 

“ 1 thought it molt proper to exprels my fell in the moft ullial and familiar 

“ Way by common Words, and known Ways of ExprelHon and therefore, 

as I think, I havelcarce uled the Word Idea in that w'hole Chapter.” Now 
I muft again appeal to my Reader, whether your Lorddiip having lb plainly 
wifli’d that 1 had uftd common IVords and Expreffions in Oppolition to the 'Perm 
Idea, 1 am not excufable if I took you to mean that Term ? tho’ your Lordfhip 
leaves out the Wifh, and inftead of it puts in, /. e. as to Matter of Certainty, 
M^ords which were not in your former Letter ; tho’ it be for miftaking you in 
ray AnPwer to that Letter, that you here blame me. I muff own, my Lord, 
my Dulncls will be very apt to miftake you in Exprelfions seeming lb plain as 
th«Se, till I can prefume my felf quick-fighted enough to underftand Mens 
■ MeanitiET 
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Mt anin^ in their Writings not by their lixprcflions j which I confeis I ani not, 
an Art I find my felt' too old now to learn. 

A'liflake is not all ; your Ix>rdlhip accufes me allb of Unfairneis P 7t 

Difingenuity in underilanding thde Words of yours, ST/jc I{ arid Lrs been ftrange- 
^ amus'd vsith Llcas^ and yet tbefe Ideas at Lift come to be only conimon Notions of 
ttlmigs, as if in them your Lordlhip own’d Ideas to he only Common Notions of 
tthings. To this, my l.(jrd, I mull humbly crave leave to aufwer. That there 
was no Unfatriicfs or Diftngenuity in my frying your Lordlhip own’d Ideas for 
fuch, becaule 1 underftood you to Ipeak, in that Place, in your own Senle; and 
thereby to Ihew that the new Term Idea, need not be introduc’d, when it fignify’d 
only the common Notion of iTb/nj^s, i. c.lignif)'’d no more than Notion doth, which 
is a more ulual Woi d. 'J his I took to be your Meaning in that Place ; and whe- 
ther 1 or any one might not lb underltand it, without deferving to be told. That 
this is a Way of tnrninyr I'bings upon your Lordjhtpsjcbich yon did not expeti from V 7 ;. 
niey or fuch a Iblcmn Appeal as this, Jud^ no'vo bow fair and inycnuov.s ibis An- 
feer IS i I leave to any one, who will but do me the Favour to call his Eye on 
the Tallage above quoted, as it Hands in your Lordfhip’s own Words in your 
firll Letter. For T humbly beg leave to lay. That J cannot but wonder to find, Anfw. t. 
that when your I.ordfhip is charging me with want of Fairnels and Ingenuity, 
you Ihould leave out, in the quoting of your own W'ords, thofc w hich lerv’d 
moll to julbfy the fecnlc I had taken them in, and put others in the Head of ’em. 

In your firll Letter they Hand thus : Jiut the World hath been firangely amus'd Anf- 1 - 1- 
With Ideas of latc^ and ice ha'ce been tohl^ that ftranze T hntgs mifht be done by tie 
Help of Ideas ; and yet tbefe Ideas, at laft, come to be only commcii Notions of 
fljingi, which ICC muft make uj'e of in our Reafoning ; and lb on, to the Jind of 
what is a*, ove let down : All w'hich 1 quoted, to lecurc my IcJf from being lii- 
fpeblcd to turn tthnurs upai your LordJLtp, in a ilenle which your Words (that Lett. r. 
the Reader had before him) would not Ixar ; And, in yoc.r lecond L.erter, in 
the Place now under Conlidcration, they Hand thus ; lint the World bath been 
ftrangely amus'd with Ideas of Lite, and we ba-ve been told, that frame ‘Things may 
be done with Ideas, i. c. as to Matter of Certainty ; and there your Lordfliip ends. 

Will your Lordfliip give me leave now to ule jour own W'ords, fudg now how 
fair and ingenuous this is! W'ords which I fliould not ule, but that 1 find them 
uled by your I .ordthip in this verj' I^aifage, and upon this very Occafion. 

I grant my lelf a mortal Man very liable to Millakcs, clpccially in your 
WTitings ; but th.at, in my MiHakcs, I am guilty of any Unfairnejs or Difinge- 
vuity, your Lordlhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if i think it will pals 
for want of Fairnefs and Ingenuity in any one, without clear Evidence, to accule 
me. To avoid any fuch Sufpicion, in mj' firH Letter, I let down every W'ord 
contain’d in thole Pages of your !l^ok which I was concern’d in ; and in my 
fecond, I let down inoH of the Paflagcs of j'our I.ordlhip’s firH Anlwcr that I 
reply ’d to. But becaufe the doing it all along in this, would, I find, too much 
increale the Bulk of my Book ; 1 earncHly beg every one, who will think this 
mv Reply worth his Pcrufal, to lay your Lordlhip’s Letter before Jiim, tliat 
he may lee whether in tltele Pages 1 dinbl my Anfwcr to, without letting them 
down at large, there be anj' thing material unanlwcr’d, or unfairly or dtfutge- 
mioufly rcprelcnted. 

Your Lordlhip, in the next W^ords, gives a Realbn why I oughtto have under- P. 75 . 
Hood yourWi OTds,&s a Confiquence of my Affertion,md not as your men Senf e,viz. 

Becaule you all along dtftmgutftj the Way of Reafon, by deducing one thing from ano^ 
tier, from my Way "of Certainty in the Agreement or Dilagreement of iJetis. A^'w. 

I know your Lordlhip does all along talk of R eafori,txx\A my 1 1 ay by Ideas , as diHindl 
or oppoiire: But this is the thing I have and do complain of. That your I.ord- 
Ihip does Ipcak of them as dillind, without Ihewing wherein they are diffe- 
rent, fince the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrccment of Ideas, which is 
my Way of Certainty, is alfo the W^'ay ofRealcai. For the Paxeption ofthc Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of Ideas, is cither by an immediate Comparifon of two 
/rfci?.f,as inlcif-cvidentPropolitions; which Way of Knowledg of Truth, is the 
Way of Realbn ; or by the Intervention of intermediate Ideas, i, e. by the De- 
dub lion of one thing from another, which is alfo the U 'ay of R eafon, as I have fhewn ; Let . i . 
where I aofwer to your Ipcaking of Certainty plac'd m good and found Reafon, and 
Vol. I. T 1 1 » net 
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not in Ideas. In which Place, as in feveral others, your Lordfliip oppofcs Ideas 
and Reafon^ which your Lordfhip calls here difiin^uiJJjing them. But to co^'^I^t.uc 
No fpeak frequently of two Things as different, or of two U'ays as'«‘^'*porite, 
without ever (hewing any Difference or Oppofition in them, after it has been 
prefs’d for, is a Way of Ingenuity which your Lordfhip will pardon to my Ig- 
norance, if I have not formerly been acquainted with ; and therefore, when you 
(hall have (hewn, that Reafoning about Ideas or by Ideas., is not the (ame Way 
of Reafoning, as that about or by Notions or Concepions, and that what I mean 
by Ideas is not the fame that your Lord(hip means by 'Notions ; you wall have 
fome Rrafon to blame me for miftaking you in the Palfagcs above quoted. 

For if your Lord(hip, in thofe Words, does not except againll the Term 
Ideas but allows it to have the lame Signification with Notions, or Conceptions, 
or Jpprehenjions ; then your Lordlhip’s Words will run thus : But at need 
all this vreat Noife about Notions, or Conceptions, or u Ipprehenfions ? and the 
World has been Jlrangely amus’d with Notions, or Conceptions, or ylpprehenfwns oj 
late i which, whether it be that which yomr Lordlhip will own to be your 

Meaning, 1 muff leave to your Conhderation. 

Your I.ordfhip proceeds to examine v/y new Method oJ Certainty, as you are 

pleas’d to call it. , ,, , , a 

To my asking whether there he any other or older Method of Certainty f your 
Lordlhip anfwers, €hat is not tbs Point ■, but whether mine he any at all ; which 
your Lordpip denies. Anfw. I grant, to him that barely denies it to be any at 
all it is not the Point, w'hether there be any older j but to him that calls it a 
new Method, 1 humblv conceive it will not be thought wholly befides the Point, 
to (liew an older ; at leaft, that it ought to have prevented thefe following 
W^ords ofvour I.ordlhip’s, vtZ. That your Lordpip did nenter pretend to inform 
the ll'orldp new Methods-, which being in Anlwer to my Defire, that you 
would be plealed to (hew me an older, or another Method, plainly imply. 
That your Lordlhip fuppoles, that whoever will inform the World of another 
Method of Certainty than mine, can do it only by informing them of a new one. 
But fmee this is the Anfwer your Lordfhip plealcs to make to my Requeft, 


I crave leave to confider it a little. 

Your Lordfliip having pronounc’d concerning my Definition of Knowlcdg, 
which you call my Method of Certainty, That it might he of dangerous Confequence 
Lett. i.p.Sy, to an Article of the Chrijlian Faith ; 1 dcfir’d you to Ihew in what Certainty 

'43. lies : and defir’d it of your Lordfliip by thefe prefling Coniiderations, I'hat it 

would fccure that Article of Faith againft any dangerous Onfequence from ray 
Way, and be a great Service to Truth in general. 1 o which your Lordfliip 
P -j. replies here. That you did never pretend to mjorm the World oj New Methods ; 

' ' and therefore, are not hound to go any farther than what you find fault with, which 

was my new Method. ^ 

Anfw. My Lord, I did not defire any new Method of you ; 1 obferv d your 
Lordfliip, in more Places than one, refledfed on me for writing out of my own 
Thoughts ; and therefore I could not expedf from your Lordlhip what you lb 
much condemn in another. Befides, one of the Faults } ou found with my 
Method, was. That it was New : And therefore if your Lordfliip will look 
Lcrr. 2 ft.88 again into that Palfage, where 1 defire you to fet the World right in a thing 
of that great Cnnfequence, as it is to know wherein Certainty confilts ; you will 
not find, that 1 mention any thing of a new Method of Certainty ; my Words 
were another, whether old or new, was indifferent. In 'fruth, all th.at 1 re- 
quelled, was only fuch a Method of Certainty, as your Lordfliip approv’d of, 
and was Iccure in ; and therefore 1 do not fee how your not pretending to inform 
the World in any new Method, can be any way alledg’d as a Reafon, for re- 
fufing lb uleful and lb charitable a Thing. 

p -f. Your I^ordlhip farther adds. That you are not bound to go any farther, than 

what you found fault with. Anfw. I fuppole your Lordfliip means. That you are 
not bound by the Law of Difputation nor arc you, as I humbly conceive, by this 
Law forbid ; or if you were, the Law of the Schools could not difpenfe with 
the eternal Divine Law of Charity. The Law of difputing, whence had it its 
lb mighty a Sandlion? It is at belt but the Law of Wrangling, if it Ihut out the 
great Ends of Informatioii and Inftrudtion j and ferves only to flatter a little 
guilty Vanity, in a Victory over an Adverfary lefs skilful in tliis Art of Fencing. 

Who 
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who can believe, that upon fo flight an Account your Lordfliip fliould negleA 
your^eCgn of writing againfl: me ? The great Motives of your Concern for 
the Cbriftian Faith, and of that Duty which you profcft has ma^.. 
you do what you have done, will be believ’d to work more uniformly in ycjtfr 
I^^rdihip, than to let a Father of the Church, and a Teacher in Ifrael, not telJ 
one who asks him, which is the right and fafe Way, if he knows it. No, no, 
my Lord, a Charad:er fo much to the Prejudice of your Charity, no-body will 
receive of your Lordihipj no, not from your fclf; Whartwer your Lordfhip 
may lay, the World will believe. That you would have given a Method 
of Certainty, if you had had one ; when thereby you would ha\'e lecur’d Men 
trom the Danger of running into Errors m Articles of Faith, and effeiluall)- ha^'e 
recall’d them from my IVay of Certainty, which leads, as j'our I.ordfliip fays, to 
Scepticifm and Infidelity. For to turn Men from a Way they arc in, tlie bare 
telling them it is dangerous, puts but a IhortStop to their goi>ig on in it : There 
is nothing effedual to let them a-going right, but to fliew them which is the 
lafe and lure Way •, a piece of Humanity, which, when ask’d, no-body, as far as 
he knows, refules another ; and this I have carneftly ask’d of your l.ordfliip. 

Your Lordfliip reprefents to me the Unfatisfaflorinefs and Inconjijlency of my W'^a}’ Y ~ ; 

of Certainty, by telling me. That it feems ftilla firanstc thing to you, that t fliould 
talk, fo much of anew Method of Certainty by Ideas-, and yet allow, as I do, fuch a 
want of Ideas, fo much Imperfe^ ion in them, and fuch a want of Connexion between 
our Ideas, and the things tlemfelves. Anfw. This Objedion being lb vifibly 
againft the Extent of our Knowledg, and not the Certainty of it by Ideas, would 
need no other Anlwer but this, that it prov’d nothing to the Point ; which was 
to flicw, that my IVay by Ideas, was no IVay to Certainty at all not totrueCer- 

which is a Term your Lord (hi pules here, which I fliall be able to conceive P- 
what you mean by, when you fliall be pleas’d to tell me 'fthsix f life Certainty is 

But becaule what you lay here, is in fliort what you ground your Ch irge of 
Scepticifm on, in your former I,etter, I lhall here, according to my Promile, 
confider what your Lordfliip lays there, and hope you will allow this to be no 
unfit Place. 

Your Charge of Scepticifm, in your former Letter, is as followeth. Aabv'. i. p. 

Your Lordfhip’s firil Argument confifts in thele Propolitions, viz. — ‘»‘- 

1. That I fay, p. 125. That Knowledg is the Perception of the Agreement 
or Dilagreement of Ideas. 

2. That I go about to prove. That there are very many more Beings, of 
which we have no Ideas, than thole of which we have ■, from whence your 
Lordfliip draws this Conclufion, ’That we arc excluded from attaining any Ktiow- 
ledt^, as to the far greatefl Part of the Umverfe which 1 agree to. But, with 
Submilfion, this is not the Propofition to be prov’d, but this, viz. That my IVay 
by Ideas, or my IVay of Certainty by Ideas, for to that your Lordfliip reduces it ; 
i. e. my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of Ideas leads to Scepticifm. 

Farther, from my fliying, that the intellednal World is greater and more 
beautiful certainly than the material, your Lordfliip argues. That if Certainty Anfvv. t. 
may be had by generalKeafons without particular Ideas in one, it may allb m other F- 
Cafes. Anfw. It may, no doubt: But this is nothing againft any thing I have 
laid; for I have neither faid, nor fuppofc. That Certainty by general Keafons, or 
any Rcafons, can be had without Ideas ; no more than I fay, or fuppolc, that 
we can reafon without Thinking, or think without immediate Objects of our 
Minds in Thinking, i. e. think without Ideas. But your Lordfliip asks, IVhence 
comes this Certainty (for I fay certainly) where there be no ^ particular Ideas, i 
Knowledg confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of Ideas? 

I anlwer. We have Ideas as far as we are certain ; and bevond that, we have 
Neither Certainty, no nor Probability. Every Thing which we either know or 
believe, is fome Propofition : Now no Propofition can be fram’d as the Objedt 
of our Knowledg or Aflent, wherein two Ideas are not join’d to, or leparated 
from one another. As for Example, when I affirm that fometbmg exijis in the 
U'orld, whereof I have no Idea, Exiftence is affirm’d of Something, Ibme Being : 

And 1 have as clear an Idea of Exiftence and Something, the two Things join’d 
in that Propofition, as I have of them in this Propofition, Something exifts in we 

IVorld, 
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JVorW^ '■jjhcrcdf I have an Idea. When therefore I affirm, that the intclledlual 
World is greater and more beautiful than the material ; whether I fhoi^-V»ow 
“’•thg Truth of this Propofition, either by Divine Revelation, or flioulh?djRrt it as 
bi’liy, B. 4. liighly probable (which is all I do in that Chapter, out of which this Infiance 
is brought") it means no more but this, viz. That there are more, and more 
beautiful Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, than there are of whidj we have 
Ideas ; of which Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, we can, for want oi Ideas, 
have no farther Knowledg, but that fuch Beings do exift. 
rifay, B. 4. If your Lordlhip fhall now ask. me, how 1 know there arc fuch Beings^ I an- 
fw er, that in that Chapter of the Extent of our Knoiselcd^, I do not lay I know, 
but I endeavour to Ihew, that it is moft highly probable : But yet a iVTan is ca- 
pable of knowing it to be true, becaule he is capable of having it reveal’d to 
him by God, that this Propofition is true, viz. l hat in the Works of God 
there arc more, and more beautiful Beings, whereof we have no Idea's, tlian 
there are whereof w^e have Ideas. If God, inilead of (hewing the very 'I'hings 
to St. Paul, had only reveal’d to him, that this Propofition was true, V!Z. '1 hat 
there were Things in Heaven, 'ivbicb neither Eye had feen, nor Ear had heard, 
nor had cuter d into the Heart of Man to concc'vc j would he not have known die 
Truth of that Propofition of whole Terms he had Ideas, vix. of llcnigs, where- 
of he had no other Ideas, but barely as Ibmething, and of E:-.iJlence ■, tho’ in 
the want of other Ideas of them, he could attain no other Know'ledg of them, 
but barely that they exifted ? So that in what I have there faid, there is no 
Contradidlion, nor Shadow of aContradidbion, to my plating Knowledg in the 
Perception of th? Agreement or Dilagrcement of Ideas. 

But if I Ihould any where miftake, and lay any thing Inconfiflent with that 
Way of Certainty of mine ; how, I bcleerh your I-orddiip could j'ou conclude 
from thence, that the placing Knowledg in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Dilagrcement of Ideas, tends to Sccptictfm 'fhat which is the Propofition here 
to be prov’d, would remain flill improv’d: For 1 might lay '1 hings inconlillcnt 
Avith this Propofition, That Kno-xledy:^ confifts m the Perception oj the Connexion, 
and .'l^rccment or Difa^rceiuent, and Kcpn^nancy of our Ideas j and yet that l^ro- 
pofition be true, and very far from tending to Scepticifm, unlels your LorUfinp will 
argue that every Propofition that is inconfiftent with what a. Man any where lays, 
tendi to Sccpticifn-, and then I Ihould be tempted to infer, that many Propofitions 
in the Letters your Lordlhip has honour’d mo with, will tend to Sccptic/jni. 

\i'.r ■. 1. Your Lordlhip’s ll'cond Argument is from my flying, “ We have no Ideas of 

/>. 1:6, 127. the mechanical Affedbions of the minute Particles of Bodies, which hinders o ;r 

“ certain Knowledg of imivcrfal Truths concerning natural Bodies: ’ from 
whence your I..ord!liip concludes, rhat fnce -jee can attain to no Science, as to 
Bodies or Spirits, our Kuoiiicdg vmft he confin'd to a very narrow Compass. 1 grant 
it i but 1 crave leave to mind your Lordlliip again, that this is not the Propofi- 
tion to l;c prov’d : A little Knowledg is Hill Knowledg, and not Scepticifni. But 
Jet me have affirm’d our Knowledg to be comparatively very little j how, 1 bc- 
Iccch your Lordlhip, docs that any way prove, that this Propofition, “ Know- 
“ Icdg confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagrcement of our 
“■ Ideas," any ways tends to Sccpticifim? AAhich was the Propofition to be prov’d. 
Ainu'. I. But the Inference yoiir Lordlliip lliuts up this Head with, in thtfe Words: So 

?■ '-/• that all Certainty is given up in the Way of Knowledg, as to the v'fi’le and invi- 

fihle World, or at leafi the greateft part if ihenii llicwing, in the firft Part of it, 
what your Lordlhip Ihould have inferr’d, and was willing to infer, docs at lalb 
by thelc \Vords in the Clole, Or atjcajl the greateft part of Them, I guels, 
come julb to nothing: 1 fiy, I guels ^ for what Tl ein, by Grammatical Con- 
llriidion, is to be referr’d to, feems not clear to me. 

Aii'V. !, Your third Argument being juft of the fame Kind with the former, onlv to 
f ' fiicw, 'rhat 1 reduce our Knowledg to a very narrow Compals, in relpcdb of the 

whole Extent of Beings is already anfwertd. 

•'•‘'a . I In the fourth place your Lordlhip lets down Ibmc Words of mine concerning 
i' ‘ Rcjfouing and Bemonftratim j and then concludes. But if there I e no IVay of com-. 

{iigSo Dcumftration hat this, / doubt wc .muji be content without it. Which being 
n/thing but a Declaration of your Hotdd, is, I grant, a very fliort Way of 

proving 
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proving any Propofition, and 1 fliall leave to your LordHiip the Satisfa 6 ^u)!i 
jn fucli a Proof, fince, I think, it will fc.ircc convince others. 

In tht-^fli; Place, your Lordfhip argues, ’l hat bccaule I la)’, that the Idea A’.' ■ > 
the Mind proves not the Pixiftenre of that 'l iung whereof it is an Idea, there- f- ■ " 
foi« 'we cannot know the adiial Pxiftence of any Thing by our Senfes; becaule 
wc know nothing, but by the perceiv’d Agreement of luns. But if you had 
been pleas’d to have coniider’d my Anlwcr there to the Scept/rk^, whole Caulc 
you here feern, with no Itnall Vigour, to manage ; \ ou would, 1 humbly coii- 
tcivc, have found that you miftakc one 'J'hing for another, ''oiz. The Idea that 
has, by a former Senfation, been lodg’d in the Mind, for adlually receiving any 
Idea, i. c. atiual Senfation ; w hich, I think, I need not go about to prove, art- 
two dihinct 'J’hings, after what you have here qmjtcd out of my Book. Now 
the two Ideas, that in this Cale are perceiv’d to agree, and do therebv produce 
Knowicdg, are t!ie Idea of allitnl Senfation (which is an AcVioi; w’ucrcof 1 have 
a clear and diilincl Idea^ and the Idea ol atiiial IdMjlcucc of linncthing without 
me that caules that Senlation. And what other Certainty your l..orilihip has, 
by your Senlt's, of the exifting of any thing without you, but the perceiv'd 
Connexion of thole two Llcas, 1 w'ould gladly know. When sou have Jeftroy d 
this Certainty, whiih I conceive is the utmoft, as to this Matter, which our 
infinitely W’ile and Bountiful Maker has made us capable of in this State; your 
Lordihip will have well aifillcd the in carrying their Arguments againlt 

Certainty by Scnlc, beyond what they could have expected. 

I cannot but fear, my Lord, that w'hat you have laid here in favour of Scep- 
ticifa, againlf Certainty by Scnle (for it is not at all againft me, til! you Ihevv 
we can have no Idea of atlual Senfation) without the proper Antidote annex’d, 
in lliewing whereui that Certainty confifts (if the Account I give be not true) 
after vou Inve lb llrcnu.mlly endeavour’d to deftroy what I have laid for it ; 
will, by vour Authority, have laid no finall Foundation of Scepticifm •, which 
they will not fail to lay hold of, with Advantage to their Caulc, who have any 
DMpofition that Way. For 1 dcfirc any one to read this your fiftli Argument, 
and tlicn juclg which of us two is a Promoter ol Sccpucifin ; I, who have en- 
deavour’d, and, as 1 think, prov’d Certainty by our Senfes ; or your Lordihip, 
who has (in your Tlioughts at kail) dellroy’d thefe Proofs, without giving us , 
any other to iupply their place. All your other Arguments amount to no more 
but this ; That 1 have given Inftances to flievs, that the lixtent of our Know- 
ledg, in Comparilbn of the whole Extent of Jictn^, is very little and narrow : 

Avhieh, when your Lordjbip ‘xyit your Vindication of the Dolfrine of the Trinity, Vind. p 24 ,; 
were "Very fair and ingenuous Orafeffions of the Short nefs of Unman Under (lauding, 

•■ji'itb rcfpetl to the Nature and Manner of fiicb Tubings, stihieb wc are niojl certain 

of the Being of, by con(iant and Hiidoid’ted Experience : Tho’ fince you hive 

ihcw’d your Dillike of them in more Places than one, particularly p. 33 . and Auf. 1 p 3 ? 

again, more at Lu'ge, p. 43 . and at laft you have thought fit to reprefent them Ib.p 43--lf 

as Arguments for Scepticifm. And thus I have acquitted my fclf, I hope to 

your Lordfiiip’s Satisfadlion, of my Promile to anl'wer your Acculations of a 

Tendency to Sccptieif,i. 

But to return to your fecond Letter, where 1 left off; In the following Pages p. 76 - 7 S. 
you have another Argument to prove niy JVay of Cnt amt y to he none, hut to lead 
to Scepticifm , which, after a ferions perufalof it, feems to me to amount to no 
more but this, That Dcs Oirtes and 1 go both in the- IVay of Ideas, znd wc differ; 

Eigo, the placing of Cerialnty in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrcc- 
ment of Ideas, is no Way of Certainty, but leads to Scepticifm : which is a Con- 
fcquence I cannot admit, and 1 think is no better than this ; Your Lordihip 
and 1 dificr, and )'ct we both go in the Hay of Ideas ; Ergo, the placing of 
Knowledg in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrecmcnt of Ideas, is no 
iH'ay of Certainty at all, hat leach to Scepticifm. 

Your T.ordfhip w ill pt rhnps think I fay more than I can juftify, when I fay 
your I.ordlliip goes in the Way of Ideas , for you will tell me, you do not place 
Certaanty in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrccment of Ideas. Unfii. 

No moire does Dcs Cartes ; and therefore, in that Refped, he and 1 went no 
more in the fame Hay of Ideas, than your Lordihip and 1 do. From whence |c 
follows. That how much Ibevcr he and I may differ in other Points, our Dif- 
ference is no more .an Argument againft this Propofition, That Knowledg or 

Certainty 
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Certainfy confifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagrtciricnt ofliksis, 
than >our Lordfliip’s and my Difference in any other Point, is 

the Truth of that my Definition of Knowledg, or that it tends tou^pticifnh 
But you will lay, That Dcs Cartes built his Syftem of Philolbphy upon 
Ideas ; and lb I lay does your I^ordfhip too, and every one die as much as he, 
that has any Syftem of that or any other Part of Knowledg. For Ideas arc 
nothing but the immediate Objeds of our Minds in Thinking ■, and your 
Lordlhip, I conclude, in building your Ss ftem of any Part of Knowledg, 
thinks on Ibmething ; and, therefore, you can no more btuld, or hat'e any 
SyJIeni of Knowledg without Ideas, thaii ) ou can think without lome imme- 
diate Objects of Thinking. Indeed, you do not lb often ule the Word 
as Des Cartes or 1 have done j but ufing the '1 hings fignify’d by that ’JTrm as 
much as either of us funleis you ran tliiiik without an immediate Objed of 
thinking) your s uKo is tbe /I ay Ideas., as much as his or mine. Your con- 
demning the. Way of Ideas., in thole general Terms, which one meets with i'o 
often in your Writings on this Occafion, amounts, at laff, to no more but an 
Exception againff a poor Sound of three Syllables, tho’your Lordfliip thinks 
fit not to own that you have any Exception to it. 

If, befidesthis, thelc ten or twelve Pages have any other Argument in them, 
which I have not Iccn, I humbly defire you would be plealed to put it into a 
Syllogilm, to convince my Reader that I have filently pals’d by an Argument 
of Importance, and then I promile an Anfwer to it : And the lame Requefl: 
and Promile I make to your Lordfhip, in reference to all other Paflages in your 
i.etter, wherein you think there is any' thing of Moment unanfwer u. 

I. S7 Your Lordfhip comes to anlwer what was in my former Letter, to fliew', 

that what you had laid concerning Nature and Perlbn, was to me, and Icveral 
others, whom 1 had talk’d with about it, hard to be underftood. To this 
r, S7— u'j" Purpole the fixteen next Pages are chiefly employ’d, to Ihev/ Anflolle 
and others have faid about Cjujic and Nalura., a Greek and a Latin Word; 
neither of which is the EnglijI} Word Nature., nor can concern it at all, till it 
be prov’d that Nature in Eiupltfj has, in the Propriety' of our Tongue, pre- 
P. 9 i, «,(>. cilely' the lame Signification that had among the Greeks., ancf Naiura 

among the Romans. For would it not be pretty harfh to an EngliJ/j liar, to 
lay with Ariflotlc^ I’hat Nature is a corporeal Siihf.ance, or a corporeal Subjlance 
is Nature ? to inftance but in this one, among thole many various Senles 
which your Lordfhip proves he u.s’d the Term - in : or with Anaximander., 
!’■ I'hat Nature js Matter., or Matter Nature ? or with Sextus F.mpericus., That 

I- ‘/S- Nature is a Principle of Life, or a Principle of Life is Nature So that tho’ 

the Pbilofnphers of old of all Kinds did underftand the Senle of the Terms fAn 
and Natura, in the Languages of their Countries, yet it does not follow, what 
P. 95. you would here conclude from thence, that they underftood the proper Signifi- 
cation of the Term Nature in EnghJJj : Nor has an F.nghJJj Man any more 
need to confiilt thole Grecians in their Ufi* of the Sound 'poo-ic, to know what 
Nature fignifies in EngliJJj ; than thole Grecians had need to confult our W'ri- 
tings, or bring inftanecs of the Ule of the W'ord Nature in EngliJlj Authors, 
to juftify their ufing of the Term in any Senfe they had us’d it in Greek. 
f 'A,, 10. The like may be laid of what is brought out of the Greek Cbrijlian W'riters; 

for, 1 think, an Engltfj Man could Icarcc be juftify’d in laying in Englip., 
That the Attgels were Natures^ bccaufe 'Eheodoret and St. Bafil call them tpoo-fic. 
1’. iC2. thefcy J thinkj there might be added other Senfes, ‘seberein the ll'ord may 
be found made ufe of by the Greeks, which are not taken notice of by your Lord- 
fjip : As particularly Ariftotle, if I mijiake not., ufes it for a Plaftick Power, or 
a kind of Anima Mundi, prefiding over the material World, and producing the 
Order and Regularity of Motions, Formations and Generations in it. \ 

Indeed your Lordfhip brings a Proof from an Authority that is proper in 
the Cafe, and would go a great way in it ; lor it is of an Eiiglip Man, who, 
writing of Nature, gives an Account of the Signification of the W'^ord A'ature 
in Englip. But the Milchief is, that among Eight Significations of the 
Woi"*! Nature, which he gives, that is not to be found, which you quote 
hnn for, and had need of. For he fays not that Nature in Enghp is us’d 
for Suhftance, which is the Senle your Lordlhip has us’d it in, and would 
juftify by the Authority of that ingenious and honourable Perfon : And to make 

it 
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out, you tell us, Mr. Boyle fayx the Word EJfence is of great yJffinity to Na~ 
ttire.^f not of an adequate Import ; to which your Lordihip adds. But the real 
Euht'c^jffl thing is a Suhjlance. So that, in fine, the Authority of this excel;*, 

Jent Peribn and Philolbphcr amounts to thus much, that he lays that Natffre 
ai^ EJfcnce are two 'I'erms that have a };reat Affinity ^ and you lay, that Nature 
and SitL%mce arc two Terms that have a great Affinity. Ih)r the learned Mr. Boyle 
lays no liich thing, nor can it appear, that he ever thought lb, till it can be 
Ihcwn, that he has laid that Effence and Siihfiance have the lame Signification. 

I humbly conceive, it would have been a ftrange Way in any-body but your 
l.ordffiip, to have (luotcd an Author for faying that Nature and Suhfiauce 
had the lame Signification, when one of thofe Terms, njiz. Stihflancc., he docs 
not, upon that Occafion, lb much as name. But your Lordffiip has this Pri- 
vilege, it I'ecms, to Ipcak of your Inferences as if they were other Mens 
Word,'*, whereof, I think, I have given Icveral Inllances ; 1 am liirc I have 
given one, where you Icem to Ipcak of clear and dijiinfl Ideas as my Words, P 
when they arc only your Words, there inferr’d from my Words evident 
Kuo'xlcdg : And other the like Inftances might be produc’d, were there 
any need. 

Had your I. ordffiip produc’d Mr. /Ifly/e’s Teftimony, That Nature., in our 
T ongue, had the liune Signification with Suhftancc, I Ihonld prelently have 
lubmitced to fo great an Authority, and taken it for proper Enghpj, and a 
clear \\ ay of expreffing one's Iclf, to ufe Nature and Subftance promifeuoufly 
one for another. But liiu c, I think, there is no Inlfancc of any one w ho ever 
did lb, and therefore it mull be a new, and conlequently no very clear Way 
of Ipeaking ; give me lca\'e, my I.ord, to wonder, why, in all this Diljaute, 
about the Term Nature, upon the clear and right underftanding whereof, you 
lay lb much Strefs, you hav^c not been pleas’d to define it ; which would put 
an hind to all Dilputes about the Meaning of it, and leave no DoubtfuJnefs, 
no Obli'urity, in jour iile of it, nor any room for any Dilpute what you mean 
by it. '1 his would have fav’d many Pages of Paper, tho’ perhaps it would 
have made u.s lole your learned Account of what the Ancients have laid con- 
cerning and the fcveral Acceptations they us’d it in. 

All the other Authors, C,rcek and Latin, your Lordffiip has quoted, may, 
for ought I know, have us’d the Terms ^u:is and Ncitura, properly in their 
] .nngunges ; and have dilcours’d very clearly and intelligibly about what thofi; 

'I'crirs in their Countries fignify’d. But how that proves there were no Dif- 
fit ulties, in the Senle or Conftrudion, in that Dilcourlc of yours, concerning 
Nature, which 1, and thofe 1 confuked upon it, did not underftand ; is hard 
to fee. Your I.ordfliip’s Diicourfe was oblcurc, and too difficult then for me, 
and lb I mufl: own it is ftill. W hether my Friend be any better inlightcn’d 
by what you have laid to him here, out of lb many ancient Authors, 1 
am too remote from him at the writing of this, to know, and lb ffiall not trouble 
your Lordfliip with any Convcrlation, which perhaps, when we meet again, 

W'c may ha\'c upon it. 

'1 he next Pallagc of your Vindication, which was complain’d of to be very 
hard to be undcrltood, was this, where you lay, Edhat you grant that by Sen- Vmd. />. zy ^ 
fation and Kcfletlion wc come to knosv the Powers and Properties of 'Ebings •, but 
our Rcafnn is fat is fyd that there miift be jmetbnig beyond thefe, becaujc it is 
impofjible they Jhould fnbfift by tbcmfclvcs. So that the Nature of Things pnpcrly be- 
longs to our Keafon, and not to mere Ideas. To rectify the Miftakc that had been 
made in my firft Letter, p. 157 . iu taking Keafon here to mean the Faculty 
of Realbn, you tell me, I night cafily have feen, that by Keafon your Lordjhip Anfw. i. 
underfiond Principles of Keafon allow'd by Mankind. To which it was reply’d, I*' 

That then this Palfage of your’s mult be read thus, viz. That your LordJJjip Lcr.i.f.izf, 
grants that by Senfation, and Kefleflion, we come to know the Properties of things ; * 
but our Keafon, i. e. the Principles of Realbn allow’d by Mankind, arefattsfy d 
that there viujt be fnmething beyond thefe ; becaufe it is impofjible theyfhould fubjijl 
by ihemfclvcs. So that the Nature of Things properly belongs to our Keafon, i. c. 
to the Principles of Realbn allow^’d by Mankind, and not to mere Ideas , 

“ which made it fcem more unintelligible than it was before.” I 
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To the Complaint was made of the Unintclligiblenefs of this Paflage in ihi> 
laft Senli given by your Lordfliip, you anfwer nothing. So that we [/. ^ 

.^’riends whom 1 confulted, and I J are ftill excufable, if not 
wAat is fignify’d by thefe Expreflions j ^he Principles of Rea fan allotv d by 
Mankind are fatisfy’d, and the Nature of 'fbinyy properly belony[s to the Principles 
of Reafon allcrjud by Mankind, wc (cc not tlie Connexion of the Propofitions 
here ty’d together by the Words fo that, which was the Thing complain’d of 
I.ett. 2 . in thelc Words, wz. “■ That the Inference here, both for its Connexion and 
“ Expreflion, leem’d hard to be underftood j” and more to the fame Purpofe, 
which your Lordlhip takes no Notice of. 

Indeed your Lordlhip repeats thefe Words of mine, “ That in both Scnies 
“ of the Word Reafon, either taken for a Faculty, or for the Principles of Reafon 
“ allow’d by Mankind, Reafon and Ideas may confift together : ” and then fiib- 
P. I Of. joins. That this leads your Lordjhip to the Examination of that which may be of 

fame Life, viz. STo pew the Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certainty by Reafon. Which how it any way juftifics your oppoling 
Ideas and Reafon, as you here, and elfewhere, often do j or fhews, that Ideas are 
inconfiftent with the Principles of Reafon allow’d by Mankind ; I leave to the R ca- 
dcr to judg. Your I.ordihip, for the clearing of what you had faid in your Vin- 
dication, &c. from Obfeurity and Unintelligiblenefs, which were complain’d of 
in it, is to prove, that Ideas are inconfiftent with the Principles of Reafon al- 
low’d by Mankind ; and, in Anfwer to this, you fay, you will pew the Diffe- 
rence of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reajon. 

My Lord, as I remember, the Lxpreffion in queftion was nor, ‘That the Na- 
ture of Things properly belongs to our Reafon, and not to rny Method of Certainty by 
Ideas; but tliis. That the Nature of Things belongs to our Reafon., and not to 
mere Ideas. So that the Thing you were licre to lliew', was, I’hat Reafon, i. e. 
the Principles of Reafon allow’d by Mankind, and Ideas, and not the Principles of 
Reafon, and my Method of Certainty by Ideas, cannot confijl together : J 'or the 
Principles of Reafon allow'd by Alankind, and Ideas, may confift together ; iho’, 
perhaps, my Method of Certainty by Ideas, fliould prove inconfiftent with thofc 
Principles. So that if all that you fay, from this to the t 53 d Page, /. e. Forty- 
eight Pages, were as clear Demonftration, as 1 humbly conceive it is the con- 
trary ; yet it does nothing to clear the Paflage in Hand, but leaves that Part of 
your Difcourlc, concerning Nature, lying ftill under the Objedfion was made 
againft it, as much as if you had not laid one Word. 

^ But fi ncc I am not unwilling that my Method of Certainty fhould be exa- 
min’d, and I ftiOLild be glad fif there be any Faults in it) to learn the Defed-s 
of that my Definition ol Knowledg, from lb great a Malter as your Lordlhip ; 
1 will confider what you here lay, to JJjew the Difference of my ‘Method of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reafon. 
p. lof . Your Lordfliip la)'s. That the 11 dy of Certainty by Reafon lies in two Things : 

1 . The Certainty of Principles. 

2 . The Certainty of Deduttions. 

1 grant, that a Part of that which is call’d Certainty of Reafon, lies in the 
Certainty of Principles ; which Principles, I prefume, your Lordlhip and I are 
agreed, arc fevcral Propofitions. 

If then thefe Principles arc Propofitions, to Ihew the Difference between 
your Lordihip’s IVay of Certainty by Reafon, and my iVay of Certainty by Ideas ; I 
think it is vilible, that you ought to fhew wherein the Certainty of thole Pro- 
pofitions confifts in your IVay by Reafon, different from that w'hcrcin I make it 
confift in my IVay by Ideas. As for Example: Your Lordfliip and I are agreed, 
that this Propolition, IV batfeever is, is ; is a Principle of Reafon, or a Maxim. 
Now my IVay of Certainty by Ideas, is, that the of this Propofition con- 

fifts in this, that there is a perceivable Connexion or Agreement between th6^ 
Idea of Being and the Idea of Beings, or between the Idea of Exifience and the 
Idea o( Exijience, as is exprels in that Propofition. But now, in your IVay of 
Reafon, pray, wherein does the Certainty of this Propofition confift ? If it be 
in. any thing different from that perceivable Agreement of the Ideas, affirm’d 
ofone another in it, I beleech your Lordlhip to tell it me ; if not, I beg leave 
to conclude, that your IVay of ' Certainty by Reafon, and my IVay of Cert. linty by 
Ideas, in this Caie, are juft the lame. 
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But inftead of faying any thing, to fhew wherein the Certainty of Principles 

iciiXerci:yr, in the Way of Reafon, from the Certainty of Principles in the Way 
of Ideiiv^ upon my I'riend s fliewing, that you had no Ground to fay as you 
that./ bad no Idea of Reafon, as it hands for Principles of Reafon i your I.ord- 
hflp takes occafion (as, what will not, in a skilful Hand, ferve to introduce any 
thing one has a mind to ?) to tell me, ICbat Ideas / ba-vc of them i>?tij} appear from 
n/y Book, and you do there find a Chapter oj felf-cvidcU Propofit ions' and Mi'xiius, 
u' Inch yon cannot but think extraordinnry for the Dcfign of it, sahtch is thus fipnind 
ill the Concliifion, viz. ‘That it sscas tofijcssi, “ That theie Maxims, as they arc 
“■ of little ule, where we have clear and diftindf Ideas, lb they are of dangerous 
“■ ule, where our Ideas are not clear and diftin^i” And is not this a fair IFay 
to convince your Lordjhip, that vty Way of Ideas is very confiftent ‘with the Cer- 
tainty oj Rcafn, when the Way of Reafon hath been akvays fnppos’d to proceed upon 
general Principles, and I aff'ert them to be ufelefs and dangerous ? 

In which Words I crave leave to oblcrvc, 

I. That the Pronoun fihem here, leems to have reference to fclf-evidcnt Pro- 
pofitions, to Maxims, and to Principles, as I'crms us’d by your Lordlhip and 
me i tho’ it be certain, that you and I ule them in a far different Senle : For, 
if I miftake not, you ufe them all three promifcuoully one for another where- 
as ’tis plain, that in that Chapter, out of which you bring your Quotations 
here, I diftinguifli felf-evidcnt Propofitions from thole, which I there mention 
under the Name of Maxims, which arc principally theie two, Ji 'hatjoerer is, is j 
and It IS impofiible jur the Jame thing to be, and not to be. Farther, it is plain, 
out of the lame Place, that by Maxims I there mean general Propofitions, 
which are lb univcrfally rcceiv^ed under the Name of Maxims or Axioms, that 
they arc look’d upon as innate ■, the two chief whereof, principally there meant, 
are thofe above-mention ’d : But what the Propofitions are which you compre- 
hend under ilfrvnwc, or Principles of Reafon, cannot be determin’d, fince your 
Lordlhip neither defines nor enumerates them •, and fo ’tis impolliblc precilcly, 
to know what you mean by them here ; And that which makes me more at a 
lofs, is, '1 hat in this Argument, you let dowm for Principles or Maxims, Pro- 
pofitions that are not lb much as lelf-evident, viz. this, 'That the effential Pro- 
perties of a Man, are to reafon and difcourfe, &,c. 

I crave leave to oblerve, that you tell me, that in my Book you find a 
Chapter of felf-evidcnt Propofitions and Mi'Xims, whereas I find no fuch Chapter 
in my Book ; I have in it indeed a Chapter o( Maxims, but never an one in- 
titled, Of filf-evident Propofitions and Maxims- 'J his, ’tis pofliblc, yourLord- 
lliip will call a nice Criticijin j but yet it is fuch an one as is very neceflary in 
the Calc : I'or in that Chapter I, as is before obferv’d, exprefsly diftinguifli /e//- 
evident Propofitions from the receiv'd Maxims cr Axioms, which I there Ipeak 
of ; Whereas it feems to me to be your Dcfign (in joining them in a d'itle of a 
Chapter, contrary to what I had done) to have it thought that 1 treated of 
them as one and the fame thing j and lb all that I fiid there, of the Ulelels- 
ncls of Ibme few' general Propofitions, under the 'I’itle of receiv'd Maxims, 
might be apply’d to all felf-evidcnt Propofitions •, the quite contrary whereof w'as 
the Defign of that Chapter. For that which I endeavour to Ihew there, is. 
That all our Knowledg is not built on thofe few receiv’d general Propofitions, 
which are ordinarily call’d Muxwis or Axioms ; but that there are a great many 
Truths may be known without them ; But that there is any Knowledg, with- 
out felf-cvident Propofitions, 1 am lb far from denying, that I am accus d by 
your I.,ordlhip for requiring in Demonftration, more luch than you think are 
neceflary. This feems, I fay, to be your Defign j and I wilh your Lordlhip, 
by intitling my Chapter, as I my fell did, and not as it would beft ferve your 
Turn, had not made it neceflary for me to make this nice Criticifm, I'his is 
Certain, that without thus confounding Maxims and fclf-evident Propofitions, 
what you here fay would not fo much, as in Appearance, concern me : For,i 

3. I crave leave to obferve. That all the Argument your Lordlhip ufes here 
againft me to prove, that my Way of Certainty by Ideas, is inconfiftcnt with 
the Way of Certainty by Rwafon, -xbicb lies in the Certainty of Principles, is the j 
That the Way of Reafon hath been always fuppos'd to proceed upon general Primi- 
ples, and I ajfert them to he ufelefs and dangerous. Be pleas’d," my Lord, to 
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define or enumerate your general Principles, and then we fhall fee whether / 
<lffcrt them to be ufelejs and dangerous, and whether they, who Jiippos'd^al^fhty^ 
ofTleafon was to proceed upon general Principles, differ’d from me j anoiF they 
did differ, whether their’s was more the Way of Realbn than mine : Bv;t to 
talk thus oC general Principles, which hanie always been [uppos'd thclVay of Rc^’- 
foH, w'ithout telling fo much as which, or what they are, is not fo much as by 
Authority to fhew, that my Way of Certainty by Ideas, is inconfifteut with the 
ll'ay of Certainty by Rea foH i much lefs is it in Reality to prove it. Bccaufe 
admitting. 1 had laid any thing contrary to what, as joii fay, has been alxays 
fnpposd, its being fnppos’d, proves it not to be true ; becaufe wc know that 
Icveral Things have been for many Ages generally fiippos'd, which, at lall, 
upon Examination, have been found not to be true. 

What hath been always ftippos’d, is fit only for your Lordfhip’s great Reading 
to declare ; but fuch Arguments, I confels, are wholly loll upon me, who have 
not Time, or Occafion, to examine what has always been Juppos'd j tlpccially 
in thofe Qiieftions which concern Truths, that are to be known from the 
JJature of Things : Becaufe, 1 think, they cannot be eftablifh’d by Majority 
of Votes, not eafy to be colleded ; nor if they were collcded, tan convey Cer- 
tainty till it can be fuppos’d, that the greater Fart of Mankind are always in the 
Right. In Matters of Fad, I own, we muft govern our lelves by the Telti- 
monies of others but in Matters of Speculation, to fitppofe on, as others have 
fiippos’d before us, is fuppos’d by many to be only a VVay to learned Ignorance, 
which enables to talk much, and know but little. '1 he Truths, which the 
Penetration and Labours of others before us hat e difoover’d and made out, I 
own, we are infinitely indebted to them for ; and lome of them are of that Con- 
f equence, that we cannot acknowledg too much the Advantages we receive from 
thofe great Mailers in Knowledg ; But where they only ftippos'd, they left it to 
us to learch, and advance farther. And in thofe Thing.s, I think, it becomes 
our Induftry to imploy it felf, for the Improvement of the Knowledg, and 
adding to the Stock of Difcovcrics left us by our inquifitive and thinking Pre- 
deccflbrs. 

4. One thing more I crave leave to obferve, viz. That to thefe M'^ords, 
“ Thefe Maxims, as they are of little Ufe where wc have clear and diflind 
“ Ideas ,(6 they are of dangerous life where om Ideas are not clear and diftind, " 
P. ic6. quoted out of my Effay ; you fubjoin. And is not this a fair IVay to convince your 
LordJInp, that my Way of Ideas is very confiftent with the Certainty of Reafon ^ 
Anfw. My Lord, my Effay, and thole Words in it, were writ many Years be- 
fore I dreamt that you, or any Body clfc, would ever queflion the Confiflcncy 
of my 11 ay of Certainty by Ideas, with the H ay of Certainty ly Reafon ■, and lo 
could not be intended to convince your Lordfhip in this Point : And fince you 
firft laid, that thefe two W'ays arc inconfiftent, I never brought thofe Words to 
convince you, ‘I'hat my Way is confiftent with the Certainty of Reafon ; and there- 
fore why you ask, whether that be a fair Way to convince you, which was never 
made ufe of as any H ay to convince you of any fuch Thing, is hard to imagine. 

But your Lordfhip goes on in the following Words, with the like kind of Ar- 
J*- •^ 7 - gument, where you tell me that I fay, “ That my firfl Defign is to prove, that 
C. 7^ V 4 ^ Confideration of thofe general Maxims adds nothing to the Evidence or 
“ Certainty of Knowledg ; which, fays your Lordfhip, overthrows all that 
■which hath been accounted Science and Demonf ration, and niufi lay the Foundation 
of Scepticifm j becaufe our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon fame general Prin- 
ciple of Reafon. Sfo make this plain, you fay, you will put a Cafe grounded upon 
my Words-, which are, ‘that 1 have difoourfed with very rational Men, who 
have adually deny’d that they are Men. thefe Words J. S. miderftands as jpoken 
of themfelves, and charges them with very^ ill Confeqticuces ; but you think they arg^ 
capable of another Meaning : However, fays your I.ordlhip, let us put the Cafef 
tlat Men didin earnefi queflion, whether they were Men or not ; and then you do 
not fee, if I fet afide general Maxims, how I can convince them that they are Men. 
Fotithe Way your Lordfhip looks on as moji apt to prevail upon fuch extraordinary 
fc^tical Men, is by general Maxims and Principles of Reafon. 

*Anfw. I can neither in that Paragraph nor Chapter find that I fay, that my 
firfl Defign is to prove, that thefe general Maxims [r. c. thole which your Lord- 
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fhip calJs general Principles of Reafbn) add nothhit[_ to tie Evidence and Certainty 
of Xiifirded?; in general : For fo theie Words mull be underftood, to make good 
the Conlcquence which your Lordlhip charges on them, viz. Tbut they over- 
thrtm^l^ that has been accounted Science and Dcntonjlration^ and lay the Foundation 
of'^ccptk.'jiii. 

What my De/iprn^ in that Place, is, is evident from theie Words in the fore- 
going Paragraph i “ Let us confider whether this Sclt-evidence be peculiar only EfTky, B. 4 . 
“ to thofc Propofitions, which arc receiv’d for Maxims, and have the Dignity 7- H- 

“ of Axioms alloNved : And here it is plain, that fcveral other 'I'ruths, not al- 

low’d to be Axioms, partake equally with them in this Sclf-cvidence. ” 

W hich Ihews that my Defign there, was to evince that there were Truths that 
arc not call’d Maxims, tliat are as lell-cvidcnt as thofc receiv’d Maxims. Pur- 
fuant to this I lay, “ 'J'hat the Confidcratioii of theie Axioms [/. e, 5- 4- 

whatlocvcr is, is ■, and it is impoflible for the lame thing to be, and not to bc 3 
“ can add nothing to the Evidence and Certainty of its [ i. e. the Mind’s] 

Rnow ledg; ” f i. c. ol the Truth of more particular Propofitions concerning 
Identity.] Theie are my M Ords in that Place, and that the Senle of them is 
according to the Tamitation annexed to them between thole Crotchets, I refer 
my Reader to that fourth Scdlion ^ wliere he will find that all that I lay amounts 
to no more but what is exprcls d in thefc Words, in the dole of it : “ I appeal 

to every one’s own Mind, whether this Propofition, A Circle ts a Circle, be 
“ not as lelf-cvidcnt a Propofition, as that conlilling of more general Terms, 

“ ll batfne-ver is, is : And again, whether this Propofition, Blue is not Red, be 
“ not a Propofition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as loon as it undcr- 
‘‘ Hands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, It is impojjiblc for the fame 
“ r/v;/g to he, and not to le and lb of all the like.” And now I a,sk your Lord- 
lhip, whether you do affirm of this. That it overthrows all that which hath been 
counted Science and Demoiijiration, and muji lay the Foundation of Step! tet fin ? If 
you do, I lhall defire you to prove it ; if you do nor, I mull dcfire you to 
confider how fairly my Senfc has been reprclented. 

But fuppofing you had reprefented my Senle riglit, and that the little or dan- 
gerous IJlc, which I tlierc limit to certain Maxims, had been meant of all Princi- 
ples of Rejfon til pcncral, in your Senle; what had this been, my Lord, to the 
(^ueftion under debate? Your I.ordlhip undertakes to Ihew, That your Way of 
Certainty by Rcafon is different from my Way of Certainty by Ideas. To do 
th's, you lay in the preceding Page, 'that Certainty by Rcafon lies, i. In Certainty P- lor* 
of Principles ; 2 . In Certainty of DediiUtons. The firll of theie you are upon 
liere; and if in order to what you had undertaken, your Lordlhip had Ihewn, 

'fhat in your Way by Rcalbn, thofc Principles were certain ; but in my Way 
by Ideas, we could not attain to any Certainty concerning them ; this indeed 
liad been to lliew a Difference between my Way of Certainty, which you call the 
ll'ay by IJe.is, and your’s, which you call the lEay by Reafon, in this Part of Cer- 
tainty, that lies in the Certainty of Principles. I have laid in the M^’ords quoted 
by your Lordlhip, 'I’hat the Confideration of thole two Maxims, IVhat is, is ; 
and It IS impoffilde for the fame T'hiiiy^ to be, and not to be ; are not of ule to add 
any thing to the Evidence or Certainty of our Knowledg of the Truth of Iden- 
tical Predications ; but I never laid thole Maxims w’crc in the Icaft uncertain : I 
may, p.;rhnp.‘;, think otlierwife of their Ulc than your I .ordfhip does, but 1 think 
no otherwilc of their 'I'ruth and Certainty than you do ; they are left in their 
full Force and Certainty for your nle, il you can make any better ulc of them, 
than what 1 think can be made. So that in rdpebl of the allowed Certainty of 
thole Principles, my Way diffiers not at all from your Lordfhip’s. 

Pray, my Lord, look over that Chapter again, and lee whether I bring their 
Truth and Certainty any more into oueftion, than you your felf do ; and ’tis 
about their Certainty, and not Ule, that the Quell ion here is betwieen your 
Lordlhip and me : VV e both agree, That they are both undoubtedly certain ; III 
then that you bring in the following Pages about their Ulc, is nothing to jfce 
prefent Queftion about the Certainty of Principles, which your Lordlhip is uin 
in this Place ; And you will prove, Th.it youf Way of Certainty by Reafon, is af- 
ferent frpm tnyli 'ay of Certainty by Ideas, when you can Ihew, That you are certain 
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of the Truth of thofe, or any other Maxims^ any otherwife than by the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Dilagreement of Ideas as exprels’d in them. • 

But your Lordihip, palling by that wholly, endeavours to prove, that my 
laying. That the Confideration of thole two genCTal Maxims can add ^vething 
to the Evidence and Certainty of Knowledg in Identical Predications, ilor tiTat 
is all that I there lay) overthrows all that has heen accounted Science auH Denion- 
Jiratiou, and mufi lay the Foundation of Scepticifin j and ’tis by a very remarkable 
Proof, viz. Becaufe our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon fame general Prin- 
ciples ofKeafon ; which is the very Thing I there not only deny, but have dif- 
prov’d ; and, therefore, Ihould not, 1 humbly conceive, have been relied on as 
a Proof of any thing elle, till my Arguments againft it had been anfwcr d. 

P- 107. But inftead of that, your Lordlhip fays, you will put a Cale that lliall make 
it plain, which is the Bufinels of the fix following Pages, w'liich arc Ipent in 
this Cale. 

The Calc is founded upon a Suppofition, which you leem willing to have 
thought that you borrow’d either from J. S. or from me ; whereas truly that 
Suppofition is neither that Gentleman’s nor mine, but purely your Tordlhip’s 
own. For however grolly Mr. J. S. has miflaken (which he has fince acknow- 
. c. 7. lodg’d in Print) the obvious Senie of thofe Words of my Effay^ on whic h you lay 
you ground your Cafe ; yet 1 mull; do him right herein, that he himlelf Itippos’d 
not that any Man, in his Wits, ever, h/ carnejfqueftiond whether hchnnfelf were 
a Man or no : I'ho’, by a Alillakc, (which I cannot but wonder at, in one lb 
much exercis’d in Controverly as Air. f. S.^ he charg’d me witli laying it. 

P. IC7. Your Lordlhip indeed iky h , 3'hat you think niy If ords there may haie another 
Mcaiitns;. Would you thereby infinuate. That you think it polfiblethey Ihould 
have that Aleaning which f. S. once gave them ? If you do not, my Lord, 
Air. y. S. and his under jiandwg^ them fo^ is in vain brought in here to counte- 
nance your making luch a Suppofition. If you do think thofe V\ ords of my 
Effay capable offiich a Aleaning ns'J. S. gave them, there will appear a ftrange 
Harmon\' between your Lordfliip’s and Air. T. b’s Underftanding, when he mi- 
llakes w liat is laid in my Book ; whether it will continue, now Mr. J. S. takes me 
right, I know not ; But let us come to the Cafe as you put it. Your Words are, 

P. 107. Let us put the Cafe, ‘fhat Men did tn earnejl queftion whether they were Men or 
not. Your I.ordlhip lays, 7 o« do not then fee, if I fet afide general Maxims, how 
1 can convince them that they are Men. Anjw. And do you, my Lord, lee that 
with Maxims you can convince them of that or an\ thing elfc ? 1 confels, 
whatever you Ihould do, 1 Ihould think it fcarce worth while to rcafon w'ith 
them about any thing. I believe you are the firll that e\ cr fuppos’d a Alan lb 
much befide himlelf, as to quellion whether he were a Alan or no, and yet lb 
rational, as to be thought capable of being convinc’d of that or any thing by 
Dilcourle of Rcalbn. '1 hi.s, methinks, is little different from fuppoling a Man 
in and out of his Wits at the lame time. 

But let us fuppofo your Lordlhip lb lucky with your Maxims, that you do 
convince a Man (that doubts of it) that he is a Alan j what Proof, I befeech 
you, my J.ord, is that of this Propofition, "ithat our true Grounds of Certainty 
depend upon fame general Principles of Keafon ? 

On the contrary, fuppolc it Ihould happen, as is the more likely, that your 
fetting upon him with your Maxims, cannot convince him are wc not, by this 
your Cafe, to take this for a Proof, That general Principles of Keafon are not 
'the Grounds of Certainty For ’tis upon the Succels, or not Succels of your En- 
deavours to convince fuch a Man with Maxims, that your Lordlhip puts the 
Proof of this Propofition, ^hat our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon general 
Principles of Keafon j the Iffue whereof muff remain in fulpenle, till you have 
found fuch a Man to bring it to Trial i and fo the Proof is far enough off, un-^ 
left you think the Cafe lb plain, that every one lees fuch a Man will be pre- ' 
lelitly convinc’d by your Maxims, tho’ I Ihould think it probable that moft 
Pebple may think he will not. 

P .’ 107. Four I^ordlhip adds. For the lEay you look on as nioji apt to prevail upon fuch ex- 

traordinary fcepttcal Men, is, by general Maxims and Principles of Keafon. Anlw. 
Tnis, inde^, isaReafon why your Lordlhip Ihould ufe Maxims,v;hcn you have, 
to do with fuch extraordinary fcepttcal Men j becaule you look on it as the likeliefi 
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JJ'ity to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is your lookhif;^ on it as the left IVuy to 
prevail on fitch extraordinary Jceptical Mcu^ any Proof, Tliat our true Grounds 
of Certainty depend upon fonie y^encral Principles of Keafni? for ’twas to make 
this plain^ that this Cafe was put. 

my Lord, give me lea^'C to ask, what have we here to do with 
tli'e Wha\« of convincing others of what they do not know or alfent to? Your 
Lordl1vp*and I are not, as I think, difputing of the Methods of perfuading 
others of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet alfent to ; but our Debate 
here, is about the Ground of Certainty in what they do know and alfent to. 

However, you go on to fet down leveral Maxims., wliich you look on as '^7. iu3i 
moft apt to pre\'ail upon your extraordinary Jceptical Man.; to convince him, 
that lie exiifs, and that he is a Man. The Maxims are, 

^bat nothing can have no Operation. f 

S’hat all different forts of Being arc diftinguiftjed by ejjential Properties. 

3" hat the ejffcntial Properties of a Man, are Keafon, Difeourje, &.c. 

3’hat thefe Properties cannot fubfift by tlemfelves, •without a real Subflance. 

I will not queftion whether a Man cannot know that he exifts, or be certain 
(for ’tis of Knowledg and Certainty the Queftion here is) that he is a Man, 
without the Help of thefe Maxims. I will only eras e leave to ask. How you 
know that thefe arc Maxims ? I'or methinks this, 'fhat the cffential Properties 
of a Man arc ReaJ'on, DiJ’courfc, &.c. an imperfed Propofition, with and Jo forth 
at the lind of it, is a pretty fort of Maxim. 1 hat therefore which 1 defire to 
be informed here, is. How y'our Lordlhip knows theic, or any other Propoli- 
tions to be Maxims.^ and how Propofitions, that are Maxims, arc to be diftin- 
guifli’d from Propofitions that arc not Maxims ? And the Realon w'hy I infill' 
upon it is this : llecaule this, and this only', would ftiew, whether wJiat I have 
laid in my Chapter about Maxims, overthrows all that has been accounted Science 
and Demonjiration, and lays tl c Foundation of Scepticifa. But I fear my Re- 
queft. That you w'ould be pleas’d to tell me what you mean by 2\[axims, that 1 
may know' wliat Propofitions, according to your Lordlhip, arc, and what arc not 
Maxims, will not eafily be granted me i becaule it w'ould prelcntly put an End 
to all that you impute to me as laid in that Chapter againft Maxims, in a Senle 
that 1 ulc not the VN'ord there. 

Your Lordlhip makes me, out of my Book, anfsver to tlie Ule you make of * ’5 
the four above-mention’d Propofitions, which you call Maxiras,iVi if 1 were dc- 
Glar’d of an Opinion, That M.ixims could not be of any Die in arguing with 
others; Wliich, methinks, you lliould not have done, if you had confidcr’d 
my Chapter of Maxims, which you lo often quote. For I tlicre fiy, “ Maxims ^ -1 

“• are uicfultollop the Mouths of Wranglers to flicw. That wrong Opini- “ 

ons lead to Abfurditics, &c.’' 

Your Lordlhip, nevcrthclefs, goes on to prove, That the Help of theje 

Principles, er Maxims, I cannot prove, to any that doubt it, that they are Men, in my 
I fay of Ideas, ylnfw. I beleech you, my Lord, to give me leave to mind you 
again, that the Queftion is not w'hat I can prove ; but whether, in my Way by 
Ideas, I cannot, without the Help of thefe Priuciplcs,kno\\ that I am a Alan ^ and 
be certain of the 'fruth of that, and fevei-al other Propofitions : 1 lay, of Icvc- 
ral other Propofitions; for 1 do not think you, in your lldy of Certainty by 
Reafon, pretend to be certain of all Truths ; or to be able to prove (to thole 
who doubt) all Propofitions, or lb much as be able to convince every one of the 
Truth of every Propofition, that you your felf are certain of I'here be many 
Propofitions in Mr. Newtons excellent Book, which there arc Thoulands of Peo- 
ple, and thole a little more rational than fuch as lliould deny ihcmfclvcs to be 
Men, whom Mr. Newton himlelf would not be able, with or without die Ule of 
Maxims uled in Mathematicks, to convince of the 'Huth of ; And yet this 
^ould be no Argument againft: his Method of Certaint)’, whereby he came to 
K-nowledg that they are true. What therefore, you can conclude, as to my IVaj^ 
of Certainty, from a Suppofition of my riot being able, in my Way by Ideas, 
convince thole who doubt of it, that they arc^ Men, I do not lee. But yoiJ 
I^ordlhip is rcfolved to prove that I cannot, fo you go on. \ 

Your Lordlhip fays,Th:iit I ftippofe that we nmft have a clear and diftincftidel 
tfthclt we are certain of ; and this you prove out of ray Chapter of Maxims, where 

I lay, 
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1 fay, “ That every one knows the Ideas that he has, and that diftindly and 
“ jinconfufcdly one from another.” ylnpw. 1 fufpedted all along, that you mifr 
took what I meant by confus’d Ideas, If your Lordfhip pleafes to turn* to my 
IvfTiiy, B. 2 . Chapter nfdijiinfi and confused Ideas^ you will t^ere find, that an Idea„ which 
il. zcj. §. 4, j^, diftinguiflf d in the Mirtd from all others, m^ yet be confus’d : 

■ fufion being made by a carelefs Application of diftindl Names to peas that 

are not fufficiently difrinft. "W- hich having explain’d at large, in that Chapter, 
I fhall not need here again to repeat. Only permit me to let down an In* 
ftance : He that has the Idea of the Liquor that, circulating thro’ the Heart 
of a Sheep, keeps that Animal alive, and he that has the Idea of the IJquor 
that circulates thro’ the Heart of a Lobftcr, has two different Ideas j as diftinft 
as an Idea of an aqueous, pellucid, cold Liquor, is from the Idea of a red, 
opakc, hot Liquor : But yet thole two may be confounded, by giving the Name 
Blood to this vital circulating I^iquor of a Lobftcr. 

'I his being confider’d, will ftiew how what 1 have laid there may confift 
with my faying, T'hat to Certainty, Ideas arc not requir’d, that are in all their 
Parts perfcdlly clear and diftindl : IBccaule Certainty being Ipoken there of the 
Knowlcdg of the Truth of any Propofition ; and Propofitions being made in 
W ords, it may be true. That notwithftanding all the Ideas w'c have in our 
Minds, are, as far as we have them there, clear and diftindt, yet thole which 
we would luppofc the Terms in the Propofition to Hand for, may not be clear 
and diftinct : Bither, 

I. By making the Term ftand for an uncertain Idea, which w'^e have nor 
vet precilely determined in our Minds, whereby it comes to ftand Ibmetimes 
for one Idea, Ibmetimes lor another. Which tho’, when we refledl on them, 
tliey are diftinbt in our Minds, yet by this ule of a Name undetermin’d in its 
Signification, come to be confoundc'd. Or, 

z. By liippofing the Name to ftand for fomething more than really is in 
the Idea in our Minds, which we make it a Sign of ; ai. let us fuppole, That 
a Man, many Years fince, when he was young, ate a Fruit, whole Shape, Si;:e, 
Confiftency, and Colour, he has a perfebt Remembrance of ^ but the particular 
'I'aftc he has forgot, and only remembers, that it very much delighted him : 
This complex Idea, as far as it is in his Mind, ’tis evident, is there j and, as far 
as he perceives it, when he refleifts on it, is, in all its Parts, clear and diftindl : 
but when he calls it a Pine-Apple, and will fuppole, that Name ftands for 
the fame pvecilc complex Idea, for which another Man, (who newly ate of 
that Fruit, and has the Idea of the Tafte of it allb frclh in his Mind) ufes 
it, or for which he himlclf uled it, when he had the Tafte frefh in his Me- 
mory i ’tis plain his complex Idea in that part, which confifts in the Tafte, 
is very obl'cure. 

i’. t lo. 'fo apply this to what your Lordftiip here makes me fuppole, I anlwcr, 

1 . I do not fuppole, 1 hat to Certainty it is requifitc, that an Idea Ihould 
be, in all its Farts, clear and diftineft. I can be certain, that a Pine-Apple is 
not an Artichoak, tho’ my Idea, which 1 fuppole that Name to ftand for, be 
in me oblcure and confus’d, in regard of its Tafte. 

a. 1 do not deny, but, on the contrary, I affirm. That I can have a clear 
and diftindt Idea of a Man ft. e. the Idea I give the Name Man to, may be 
ilcar and diftindl) tho’ it Ihould be true, that Men arc not yet agreed on the 
determin’d Idea, that the Name Man Ihall ftand for. W'hatever Confufion 
there may be in the Idea, to which that Name is indeterminately apply’d ^ I 
do allow and affirm. That every one, if he pleafes, may have a clear and 
diftinft Idea of a Man to himlclf, i. c. which he makes the Word Man ftand 
for ; which, if he makes known to others in his Difeourfe with them about 
Man, all verbal Dilputc will cealc, and he cannot be miftaken when he ufos 
the Term Man, and if this were but done with moft of the glittering Tern..~ 
Frandifti’d in Dilputes, it would often be foen how little Ibmc Men have to 
^y, who, with equivocal Words and Exprellions, make no Imall Noife in 
(iontrovcrly. 

> j. / Your l,ordfhip concludes this Part by laying. Thus you have JJsewcd how in- 
pn/Jjlcnt my IVay of Ideas is with true Certainty, and of what Ufe and NeceJJity 
thefc general Principles of Keafon are. Anfw. By the Law.s of Dilputatlon, 

which 
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which in another Place you expreis I'uch a Regard to, one is bound not to 
change the Terms of the Queftion. This I crave leave humbly to offer to 
) our I-ord(hip, bccaule, as far as I have look’d into Controvcrly, 1 do not 
rem^mier to have met with any one lb apt, {hall I fay ? to firget or change 
tilt Qiiltion as your I^ordflrip. This, my l.ord, 1 fhould not Venture to 
lay, bu\ upon very good Grounds, which 1 {hall be ready to give you an 
Acc/)unt of, whenever you ffiall demand it of me. One Example of it we have 
here : You lay, Tou have Jljew’d bow mconfifient my Way of Ideas is with true P- "4- 
Certainty, and ofwbat Ufe and Ncccjfity tbefe general Principles ofKeafonare: 

My Lord, if you pleafe to look back to the 105th Page, you will fee what you 
there promis’d, was, to JIjcw tbs Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, 
and the Method of Certainty by Rcafon : And particularly in the Pages between 
that and this, the Certainty of Principles, which you lay is one of thofe two 
things, wber&m the Way of Certainty by Rcafon lies. Inftcad of that, your 
I.ordlhip concludes here, that you have Ihcw’d two Things ; 

1. How inconfipcnt my It ay of Ideas is with true Certainty. Whereas it Ihould 
be to ftsew the Inconfiflency or Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and 
the Method of Certainty by Rcafon ; which are two very diiferent Propofitions . 

And before you undertake to Ihcw, 1'hat my Method of Certainty is inconfiftent 
with true Certainty, it will be neceffary for you to define, and tell us wherein 
true Certainty con fijis, which your L.ord{hip hitherto has ffiewn no great For- 
wardnels to do. 

2. Another thing which you lay you have done, is, That you have fhewn of 
what Ufc and Neccffity thcle general Principles of Reafon dre. Anfw. Whether 
by thefe general Principles you mean thole Propofitions which you let down, 
p. 108. and call there Maxims, or any other Propofitions which you have not 
any where fet down, I cannot tell. But whatlbever they are that you mean 
here by thefe, 1 know not how the Ullfulncfs of thefe your general Principles, 
be they w'hat they will, came to be a Qucllion bctw-ccn your Lordlhip and me 
here. If you have a Mind to Hiew any Miftakes of mine in my Chapter of 
Maxims, which, you lay, you think extraordinary for the Dcfign of it, I lhall 
not be unwilling to be redtify’d ; but that the Ulefiilnels of Principles is not 
what is here under debate between us, I, with Submiflion, affirm. That 
which your Lordlhip is here to prove, is. That the Certainty of Principles, 
which is the Way of Certainty by Reafiin, is different from my Way of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas. LIpon the whole, 1 crave leave to lay, in your W'^ords, That 
thus I have, 1 humbly conceive, made it appear, that you have not fjew'd 
any Difference, much lefs any Incoujifiency of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and 
the Method of Certainty by Rcafon, in that firft Part, which you affign oj Cer- 
tainty by Rcafon, viz. Certainty of Principles. 

I come now to the lecond Part, wiiich you affign of Certainty by Rcafon, viz. P toy 
Certainty of Dediiflions. 1 only crave leave firft to let down thele Words in 
the latter End of your Dilcourlc, which we have been confidering, where 
your Lordlhip lays, 7hu begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made me 
‘fay, “ 'I'hat I had dilcours^ with very rational Men who deny’d themfelves to 

be Men.” Anfw. I do not know what may be done by thole who have 
Inch a Command over the Pronouns ^hey and Them, as to put they themfelves 
for they. I lhall therefore defire my Reader to turn to that PalTagc of mv 
Book, and lee whether he too can be lb lucky as your Lordlhip, and can with 
you begin to think, that by thefe Words, “ Who have adlually deny’d, that EfTay, B. 4. 
“ they, i. e. Infants and Changelings, are Men,” I meant, who atiually deny'd C-7- f «7- 
that they themfelves were Men. 

Your I.ordlhip, to prove my Method of Certainty by Ideas to be different 
fnom, and inconfiftent with your fccond Part of the Certainty by Reafon, which, 

^ou fay, lies in the Certainty of Dedtiblions, begins thus: That you come nowm p. 1/4. 
the Certainty of Reafon, in making DedutTions ; and here you ffall briefly lay dotsh 
the Grounds of Certainty, which the antient Philofophers went upon, and then co ft- 
pare my of Way Ideas with them. To which give me leave, my Lord, to repl^; 

(i.) 'That, 1 humbly conceive, it Ihould have been Grounds of Certainty [ m 
making Deduftions] which the ancient Philofophers went upon j or elfe they will 
be nothing to the Propofition, which vour Lordlhip has undertaken here to 
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prove. Now of the Certainty in making Deduikions, 1 fee none of the An- 
tients produc’d by your Lordfhip, who lay any thing to (hew, wherein it 
P. u6. confifts, but Anffotle-j who, as you fay, in his Method of inferring one thmg 
from another^ •xent upon this common Principle of Renfon, that xhat ^hiup^44^ne 
ill a 7 ’hird^ agree among tbemfelves. And it lb falls out, I'hat lb flir asne 
towards the Ihewing wherein the Certainty of Dedut-tions confifts, hjp and I 

B. 4. c. I. agree, as is evident by what I lay in my Eflay. And if Anflotle had gone any 
i 2. & C. 17. farther to Ihew, how we are certain, that thole two Things agree with a Third, 

he would have plac’d that Certainty in the Perception of that Agreement, as 
I have done, and then he and 1 Ihould have perfeiftly agreed. I prefume to 
lay, iC Ariflotle had gone farther in this Matter, he would have plac’d our 
Knowledg or Certainty of the Agreement of any two Things in the Perception 
of their Agreement : And let not any one from hence think, I attribute too 
much to my felf in laying. That that acute and judicious Philolbphcr, if he 
had gone farther in that Matter, would have done as I have done. I’or if he 
omitted it, 1 imagine it was not that he did not lee it, but that it was lb 
obvious and evident, that it appear’d luperfluous to name it. Tor who can 
doubt that the Knowledg, or being certain, that any two Things agree, con- 
fifts in the Perception of their Agreement ? What file can it poftibly (onfifl; 
in ? It is lb obvious, that it would be a little extraordinary to think, that he 
that went fo far, could mils it. And I ftiould wonder, if any one Ihould 
allow the Certainty of Dedutlion to confift in the Agreement of two Things in 
a Third, and yet Ihould deny that the Knowledg or Certainty of that Agree- 
ment confifted in the Perception of it. 

(2.) In the next place, nn' Eord, luppofing my .Method of Certainty, in 
making Deductions, were difrcrent from thole of the Antients j this, at heft, 
IvfTiiy, B. 4. would be only, that which I call Arn^umcutim ad Vereciindiam-, which proves 

C. 17. §. 19. not on which Side Realbn is, tho’ I, in Modefty, Ihould anfwer nothing to 

their Authorities. 

(3.) The Antients, as it Icems by your Lordlhip, not agreeing one among 
another about the Grounds of Certainty what can their Authorities lignify 
in the Cale ? or, how will it appear, that I differ from Realbn, in differing 
from any of them, more than that they differ from Rcafon, in differing one 
from another ? And therefore, after all the different Authorities produc’d by 
you out of your great mealure of Reading, the Matter will, at laft, reduce it 
felf to this Point, That your Lordfhip Ihould tell us wherein the Certainty of 
Rcafon^ in making Dcdu 6 iions, confifts ■, and then Ihcw^ wherein my Method of 
making Deduthons^ differs from it j which, whether you have done or no, we 
lhall iec in what follows. 

Your I^ordlhip doles your very Learned, and, to other Purpoles, very Ule- 
ful. Account of the Opinions of the Ancients, concerning Certainty, with 
V. I2C. thelc Words j I’hat thus you have, in as fe~jj IVords as you could, laid together 
thofe old Methods of Certainty, 'xhich have obtain'd greatef Reputation tn the 
ll'orld. M’hereupon I mull crave leave to mind you again. That the Propoll- 
tion you arc here upon, and have undertaken to prove in this Place, is con- 
cerning the Certainty of Dedieblions, and not concerning Certainty in general, 
I fay not this, that I am willing to decline the Examination of my Method of 
Certainty in general, any way, or in any place : But I lay it to obferve, that 
in Difeourfes of this Nature, the Laws of Dilputation have wifely order’d the 
Propofition under debate, to be kept to, and that in the fame Terms, to avoid 
Wandring, Obfeurity, and Confufion, 

1 therefore proceed now to confider what Ule your Lordlhip makes of the 
Antients, againft my IVay of Certainty in general i fmee you think fit to make 
no ufc of them, as to the Certainty of Rea fan in making Dcdublicns : Tho’ 
iy is under this your lecond Branch of Certainty by Redfon, that you brit' 4 ' 
ii icm in. 

p. 120. VYour firll Objedlion here, is that old one again. That my Way of Certainty 
liy Ideas is nem. Anfw. Your calling of it New, does not prove it to be ditfe- 
U id mnt from that of Keafnn : But your Lordlhip proves it to be New ; 

I. Bccaufe here [i, c. in my Way] we have no general Principles. Anfw. I do, 
as your I.brdlhip knows, own the Truth and Certainty of the receiv’d gene- 
ral 
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ral Maxims • and I contend for the Uiefulnefs and Neceflity of ieJf-cvidcnt 
Propofitions in all Certainty, whether of Inftitution or Demonftration. VV hat 
therefore thole general Principles are, which you hat'e not in iny M^ay of Cer- 
t;wnty by Ideas, which your Lordlhip has, in your VVay of Certainty by 
Realon, I bclecch you to fell, and thereby to make good this Aflertion 
me. 

2 . \^yur Lordfliip lays, <Tbdit here [i.e. in my "W ay ] see ha-ir no Antecedents !’■ u 
ami Confejitents, no fyllny^iftical Methods of Demonjiratiuti. yin fa. If )Our l.ord- 

fliip here means, 'Jhat there be ik) ylntccedents and Cunfeqiients in my Bookg 
or that I Ipcak not, or allow not of Syllo^ifm as a Form of Argumentatiuii, 
that has its Ulc, I humbly conceive the contrary is plain. But iV by lure 'oae 
have no ylntccedents and ConfeqncntSy no fylloyijiical Methods of l)cntonilration.y 
) ou mean, 'J'hat I do not piace Certainty, in leaving ylntccedents and Confcqncnts., 
or in making of Syllotrjfnis^ I grant I do not ; I have faid S) llogilins inflcad of 
your Words, fyHogifiical Methods of Denwnjiration ; which examin’d, amount 
here to no more than Syllogifms : For fyllngijltcal Methods arc nothing but Mode 
and Figure., i. e. Syllogifns ; and the Rules of Syllogifnis are the fame, whether 
the Syllogifnis be tiled in Demonftration or in Probability. But ’twas conve- 
nient for you to fty, Syllogtflical Methods of Denwnflration., if you would have 
it thought, that Certainty is plac’d in it : For to have nam’d bare Syllogifn, 
without annexing Dcmuiijiration to it, would have Ipoil’d all, fince every one, 
who knows what Syllogilin is, knows it may as well be us’d in topical or falla- 
cious Arguments, as in 'Dcnmnf ration. 

Your Lordlhip charges me then, ’Fhat in viy IFay hy Ideas., I do not place 
Certainty, in having Antecedents and Cunfeqiients : And pray, my I.ord, do 
you in your Way hy Rcafon do Ib^ If you do, this is certain. That every 
Body has, or may have Certainty in every thing he dilcourles about : l or every 
one, in any Dilcourlc he makes, has, or may, if he pleal’cs, have ylntecedcnts 
and Conjeqiichts. 

Again, j our Lordlhip charges me. That I do not place Certainty in Sylloijfm 
I crave leave to ask again. And does your I^ordlhip? And is this the Diftt- 
rcnce between your VVay of Certainty by Realon, and my VVay of Certainty 
by Ideas? Why cllc is it objedlcd to me, 'I'hat 1 do not, if your Lordlhip 
docs not, place Certainty m Syllogifin ? And if you do, 1 know nothing lb 
rcquifite, as that you fliould advilc all People, Women and all, to betake 
thcml'clves immediately to the Cnivcrlitics, and to the learning of Logiek ; to 
put themfelvcs out of the dangerous State of Scepticifu : For there young 
l.ads, by being taught Syllogifm, arrive at Certainty j wheycas, without Mode 
and Figure, the World is in perfect Ignorance and Uncertainty, and is lure 
of nothing. 'J' he Merchant cannot be certain that his Account is right call up, 
nor the Lady, that her Coach is not a Whcel-barrow'j nor her Dairy'-maid, 
that one and one Pound of Butter are two Pounds of Butter, and two and 
two four ; and all for want of Mode and Figure : Nay, according to this Rule, 
whoever liv’d before Ariflotle, or him, whoever it was, that firlt introduc’d 
Syllo^ifni, could not be certain of any thing j no, not that there was a God, 
which will be the prelent State of the far greateft part of Mankind (to pals by 
whole Nations of the Laft, as China and Indojian, &c.) e\ cn in the Chriftian 
World, who, to this Day, have not the Syllogijiical Methoeis of Dcnionjiraticn., 
and fo cannot be certain of any thing. 

3 . Your I,ordlhip farther fays, That in my Way of Certainty hy Ideas, 've have 
no Criterion. Anfw. To perceive the Agreemenc or Difagrecment of two Ideas, 
and not to perceive the Agreement or Dilagrecment of two Ideas, is, I think, 
a Criterion to diftinguilh what a Man is certain of, from what he is not certain 
of Flas your Lordlhip any other or better Criterion to diftinguilh Certainty 
from Uncertainty ? If you liave, I repeat again my carneft Requeft, '1 hat you 
would be pleas’d to do that Right to y'our II ay of Certainty hy Reajon, as not to 
conceal it. If your Lordlhip has not, why is the want of a Criterion, whciij 1 
have lb plain a one, objedted to my Way of Certainty, and my Way (b ofLii 
accus’d of a Tendency to Scepticifm and Infidelity, when you your leff have not 
a better ? And I think I may take the Libaty to fay, if your’s be not yie 
lame, you have not one lb good. 
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Perhaps your Lordfliip will ccnfure me here, and think it is more than be- 
comes me, to prels you fo hard concerning your own Way ; and to ask, whe- 
ther your Way of Certainty lies in having Antecedents and ConfequentSy aM" 
Sylhgifm ; and whether it has any other or better Cnterion^ than what 1 have 
given : Your Lordlhip will poffibly think it enough, that you have laid^^n 
the Grounds of Certainty which the ancient Grecians went upon. My 
you think lb, I rauft be latisfy’d with it j tho’ perhaps, others will aiink it 
ftrange, that in a Dilpute about a Method of Certainty ^ which, for its luppos’d 
coming Ihort of Certainty, you charge with a Tendency to Scepticifm and Infi- 
delity., you Ihould produce only the different Opinions of other Men, concern- 
ing Certainty, to make good this Charge, without declaring any of thole, 
different Opinions or Grounds of Certainty to be true or falle : And Ibmc 
may be apt to fufpedt that you your lelf arc not yet relblv’d wherein to 
place it. 

But, my I,,ord, I know too well what your Diftance above me requires of 
me, to lay any fuch thing to your Lordfliip. Your own Opinions are to 
your lelf, and your not dilcovering them, muft pals for a fufficient Reafon 
lor your not dilcovering them : And if you think fit to over-lay a poor in- 
flmt modern Notion with the great and weighty Names of 'Pythagoras., Plato., 
Arifiotle, Plutarch, and the like ; and Heaps of Qiiotations out of the Anti- 
ents ; who is not prclently to think it dead, and that there is an End of it ^ 
Efpecially, when it will have too much Envy for any one to open his Mouth 
in Defence of a Notion, which is declar’d, by your Lordlhip, to be different 
from what thole great Men laid, whole Words are to be taken without any 
more ado, and who are not to be thought ignorant or miftaken in any thing. 
Tho’ I crave leave to lay, 7 hat however infallible Oracles they were, to take 
Things barely upon their, or any Man’s Authority, is barely to believe, but 
not to know or be certain. 

'Phus your Lordlhip has lufficiently prov’d my IVay of Certainty by Ideas to 
be inconfiftent with the Way of Certainty by Reafon, by proving it new ; which 
you prove only by laying, That it is fo wholly new, that here we have no gene- 
ral Principles ■, no Criterion j no Antecedents and Confequents ; no fyllogiftical Me- 
thods of Demonflration : Atid yet we are told of a letter II ay oj Certainty to be 
attain’d merely by the Help of Ideas j add, if your I^ordlhip pleafts, fignify’d 
by Words : Which put into Propofitions, Come wet: general Principles, 

Pome are or may be ^tecedents, and Ibmc Confequents, and lome put together 
in Mode and Figure, fyllogiftical Methods of Demonftration. For, pray my Lord, 
may not Words, that ftand for Ideas, be put into Propofitions as well as any 
other ? And may not thole Propofitions, wherein the Terms ftand for Ideas, 
be as well put into Antecedents and Confequents, or Syllvgifnis, and make Maxims 
as well as any other Propofitions, whole Terms ftand not for Ideas, if your 
I^ordlhip can find any fuch ? And if thus Ideas can be brought into Maxims, 
Antecedents, and Confequents, and fyllogiftical Methods of Demonftration, what 
Inconfifteney has the Way of Certainty by Ideas, with thole Ways of Certainty 
by Reafon, if, at laft, your Lordlhip will lay. That Certainty confifts in Pro- 
pofitions put together as Antecedents and Confequents, and in Mode and Figure ? 
For as for Principles or Maxims, we lhall know whether your Principles or 
Maxims are a Way to Certainty, when you lhall pleale to tell us what it is 
that, to your Lordlhip, makes a Maxim or Principle, and diftinguilhes it from 
other Propofitions j and whether it be any thing but an immediate Perception 
of the Agreement or Dilagreemcnt of the Ideas, as exprels’d in tliat Pro- 
pofition. To conclude, by all that your Lordlhip has alledg’d out of the 
Ancients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, prov’d that my Way of Cer- 
tainty is new, or that they had any Way of Certainty diftcrent from mine j 
much led have you prov’d that my Way of Certainty by Ideas is incon- 
ftftpit with the Way of Certainty by Reafon, which was the Propofition to bd- 
prhv’d. 

Vonr Lordlhip having thought it enough againft my Way of Certainty by 
Idejs, thus to prove its Newnefs, you betake your felf prefently to your old To- 
P lio. piclc of obfeure and confus’d Ideas; and ask, But bow comes there to be fuch a 
liny of Certainty by Ideas, and yet the Ideas themfelves are fo uncertain and obfeure .<* 

Anfw. 
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No Idea, as it is in the Mind, is uncertain ; tho’ to tho/e who ufc Names 
mncertainly, it may be uncertain what Idea that Name ftands for. And, as to 
obfeare and confus’d Ideas, no Idea is fo obfcure ip all its Parts, or fo con- 
founded with all other Ideas, but that one, who, in a Propofition, joins it with 
another in that Part which is .clear and djuind:, may perceive its Agreement or 
D,^^fJfcment, as exprefs’d in that Propofition : Tho’ when Names are us'd for 
Ideas, vhich arc, in Ibme part oblcure or confounded with other Ideas, there 
can be Ao Propofitions made which can produce Certainty concerning that, 
wherein the Idea is oblcure and confus’d. And therefore, to your Lordlhip’s 
Qiieftion, How is it pojjible for us to have a clear Perception of the Agreenient of t «2j;> 
Ideas, if the Ideas tLcmfelvcs be not clear and diftinti ? I anfwer, Very well ; be- 
caule an obfeure or confus'd Idea, /. e. that is not pcrfcdly clear and diftind iJ» 
all its Parts, may be compar’d with another in that Part of it which is clear 
and diftind ; which will, I humbly conceive, remove all thofe Difficulties, In- 
confilfencics, and Contradidions, which your Lordfliip feems to be troubled 
with from my Words quoted in thofe two Pages. p. u,, ,2j. 

Your Lordfhip having, as it feems, quite forgot that you were to ffiew 
wherein the Certainty of DeduSlions in the Il'ay of Ideas, w-is inconfiftent with 
the Certainty of Dedudions in thelVay of Keafon, brings here a newC/)<?ri;<? up- P' 'zz- 
on my If ay of Certainty, viz. St hat I ba^e no Criterion to difltngitifj jnlfe and doubt- 
ful \Aczs, from true and certain. Your Lordfhip fays, the went upon p. 12;. 

Ideas, or lieprcfentations of things to their Minds and pray, my I nrd, docs not 
your Lordfliip do fb too^ Or has Mr. J. S. fb won upon your Lordfi'ip, by his 
foltd Philo fophy againfl the Fancies of the lleids, that yon begin to think bun in the 
right in thistooi where he fays, 1 ’hat Notions are the Malenals of our Knowlcdg ; Solid Philo- 
and that a Notion is the very thing it felf exifting in the fitderjiandiig d fir fince I 
make no doubt but that, in alfyour Lordffiip’s Knowkdg, yo i will allow, that “ 
you have fbme immediate Objeds of your Ihouglits, wliich .>r'' the Materials 
of that Knowledg, about which it is cmpKiy’d, thofe imirediare Objeds, if 
they are not, as Mr. J. S. fays, the very Sthings them, elves, muft be Ideas. Not 
thinking your Lordfhip therefore ) et fb perfed a Convert of Mr. J. S'$ that 
you are pcrl'uaded, th.it as often as you think of your Cathedral Church, or of 
Des Cartes $ Vortices, that the very Cathedral Church at Iforccficr, or tlie Mo- 
tion of thofe Vortices, it felf cxifts in your Underflanding ; when one of them 
never exifted but in that one Place at Iforcefter, and the other never exifted any 
where in reriirn natura ; 1 conclude your Lordfliip has immediate Objeds of 
your Mind, which are not the very f Lungs themfclves exifting in your Underjiand- 
ing ; which if, with the Acadcmicks, you will pleafe to call Kcprefentations, as 
I Vuppofe you will, rather than, with me. Ideas, it will make no Difference. 

'I'his being fo, I muft then make the fame Objedion againft your I fay of Cer- 
tainty by Keafon, that your Lordfhip does againft my M ay of Certainty by Ideas 
( for upon the Comparifbn of thcle two we now arc) and then I return your 
Words here again, viz. That you have no Criterion to dftingtujb fal e and doubt- P* >2^* 
ful Keprefcntations from true and certain j bow then can any Man be fecure, that he 
ts not impos'd upon in your LordJJjip's I fay of Kcprefentations ? 

Your Lordfhip fays, 1 tell you of a U^ay of Certainty by Ideas, and never offer ?. 124, 125. 
any fucb Method for examining them, as the Academic ks requir'd for their Proba- 
btiity. Anfw. I was not, I confefs, fo well acquainted with what the Acade- 
tnteks went upon for the Criterion of a greater Probability, as yom Lordfhip isj 
or if I had, I writing, as your Lordfhip knows, out of my own Thoughts, could. 
not well tranfcribe out of them. But that you Ihould tell me, I ne\^t orer any 
Criterion to diftinguifh falfe from true Ideas, I cannot but wonder ; and there- 
fore crave leave to beg your Lordfhip to look again into B. 2. c. 32. 01 my 
Effdy, and there, I perfuade my felf, you will find a Criterion, whereby true 

and falfe Ideas may be diftinguifhed. 1 . . * « , 

. Your Lordfhip brings, for Inftance, the Idea of Solidity ; but what it is an In- P- « 2f- 

ftance of, I confefs, I do not fee; Tour Lord/hip charges on my Hay of Certaitty, P. 122. 
that Jhaw no (yiterion to difiinguijh falfe and doubtful Ideas from true euid cerUm^ 
which is follow’d by an Account you give, how the Acadcmicks examind their ?■ 123, ,24, 
Ideas or Keprefetne^ions^ before they allow d them to prevail on them to givli an 
Ajfent^ as to a greater Probability. And then you tell me, that I never 
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fucb Method for examining tbem^ as the Academicks requir’d for their ProOahilityl 
To which your Lordfhip fubjoins thefe Words ; As for Inftance, my Jirft IdeaA 
•which J zoufon^ of Solidity. Would not one nowexpcA, that this Ihould be^«« 
Inftance to make good your Lordlhip’s Charge, that 1 had no Criterion to di- 
ftinguifh, whether my Idea of Solidity were falfe and doubtful, or true and 

certain ? . S: 

To ftiew that I have no fuch Criterion, your Lordftiip asks me two (^{eftions ; 

Ilf- the firft is, How my Idea of Solidity comes to be clear and difimii ? I will liippolc, 
for once, that 1 know not how it comes to be clear and difimii : How will this 
prove, that 1 have no Criterion to know whether it be true or falfe ? For the 
Queftion here is not about knowing how an Idea coines to be clear and diflinSl ; 
but how I lhall know whether it be true or falfe. But your Lordlhip’s follow- 
ing Words feem to aim at a firthcr Objedlion ; your Words all together arc, 
How tbii Idea. [t. e. my Idea of Solidity, which confifts in Repletion of iijpace, 
with an Exclulion of all other folid Subftances] comes to be clear and (L'Jiinbl to 
me., when others, who go in the fame Way a/ I deas, haoie quite ancthcr Idea a/ it? 
My Lord, 1 defire your Ixirdlhip to name who thofe Others are, who j^o /;/ the 
fame Way o/ Ideas ivitb me, who ha've quite another Idea of this my Idea than I 
havcj for to this Idea 1 could be fure that It, in any other Writer but your 
I.ordihip, muft here refer: But, my Lord, it is one of your privileg’d Par- 
ticles, and 1 have nothing to lay to it. But let it be lb, that others have quite 
another Idea of it than I j how does that prove, that 1 have no Criterion to di- 
ll inguiUi whether viy Idea of Solidity be true or no ? 

F- 'If Your I,ordftiip farther adds. That thole others think that they have as plain and 

difinihl an Idea, that Extenfion and Body are the fame : And then your I.ord- 
ihip asks. Now what Criterion is there to come to a Certainty in i\i\s Matter ? Anfw. 
In what Matter, 1 beleech your Lordftiip? If it be whether my of Solidity 
be a true Idea, which is the Matter here in queftion, in this Matter I have given 
B. I. c. 52 . a Criterion to know in my Ejfay: If it be to decide the Queftion, w'hethcr the 
W ord Body more properly Hands for the Ample Idea of Space, or for the Com- 
plex Idea of Space and Solidity together, that is not the Queftion here ; nor 
can there be any other Criterion to decide it by, but the Propriety of our Lan- 
guage. 

P 1 25. B ut your Lordlhip adds. Ideas can have no Way of Certainty in themfelvcs, if 
it be pojfiblefor even Phihfophical and Rational Men to fall into fitch contrary Ideas 
about the fame ‘thing j and both Sides think their Ideas to be clear and dtfttutt. If 
this were lb, I do not lee how this would any way prove, that I had no Crite- 
rion whereby it might be dilcerned, whether my Idea of Solidity were true or 
no ; which was to be prov’d. 

But at laft, this which your Lordlhip calls contrary Ideas about the fame fhing, 
is nothing but a Difterence about a Name. For 1 think no-body will lay, 'I hat 
the Idea of Extenfion, and the Idea of Solidity are the fame Ideas : All the Dif- 
ference then betw'ccn thofe Pbilofopbical and Rational Men, which your I.ordfliip 
mentions here, is no more but this, whether the fimplc Idea of pure .Extenfion 
ihall be call’d Body, or whether the complex Ideas of Extenfion and Solidity, 
join’d together, lhall be gall’d Body ; which will be no more than a bare verbal 
Dilputc to any one, who does not take Sounds for Things, and make the W'ord 
Body fomething more than a Sign of what the Speaker would fignify by it. But 
what the Speaker makes the T erm Body ftand for, cannot be precilely known, 
rill he has determin’d it in his own Mind, and made it known to another j and 
then there can between them be no longer a Dilpute about the Signification of 
the Word : v. g. If one of thole Pbilofopbical Rational Men tells your Lordftiip, 
that he makes the Term Body to Hand precifely for the Ample Idea of pure Ex- 
tenfion, your Lordftiip or he can be in no Doubt or Uncertainty concerning 
this Thing ; but whenever heulcs the Word Body, your Lordlhip muft fuppofe, 
in his Mind, the Ample Idea of Extenfion, as the thing he means by Body. If, 
on the other Side, another of thofe Pbilofopbical Rjational Men lhall tell your 
Lo^lhip, that he makes the Term Body to ftand precifely for a complex Idea 
the fimple Idwas of Extenfion and Solidity join’d together j your 
Loralhip or he can be in no Doubt or Uncertainty concerning this Tiling : But 

when- 
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^vhenever he ufes the Word Body, your Lordfliip muft think on, and allow 
tn&ldea belonging to it, to be that complex one. 

As your Lordfhip can allow this diflerent Ule of the I'erm Body in thele dif- 
ferent. Men, without changing any Idea, or any thing in your own Mind, but 
tl^^ Application of the fame Term to different Ideas, which changes neither the 
‘Trtitb nor Certainty of any of your Lordlhip’s Ideas, from what it was before ; 

So thofe' two Phtlofopbtcal Kattonal Men may, in Diicourle one with another, 
agree to ufe that 'I’erm Body, for either of thole two Ideas, which they pleafe, 
without at all making their Ideas, on either Side, falfe or uncertain. But if they 
will conteft which of thele Ideas the Sound Body ought to Hand for, ’tis vifible 
their Difference is not about any Reality of Things, but the Propriety of Speech i 
and their Dilputc and Doubt is only about the Signification of a Word. 

Your I.ordlliip s fecond Qiieftion is, IVhether by this Idea of Solidity, we may P 
come to know what n ts ? Anfw. I muft ask you here again, what you mean by It ? 

If your I-ordlhip by It, means Solidity, then yourQueftion runs thus: Whe- 
ther by this [/. e. my] Idea of Solidity, we may come to know what Solidity is^ 

Anfw. Without doubt, if your Lordlhip means by the Term Solidity, what I 
mean by the Term Solidity ; for then I have told you what it is, in the Chapter B. 2- C. if? 
above-cited by your Lordlhip ; If you mean any thing ellc by the Term Soli- 
dity, when your I.ordfhip will pleale to tell me what you mean by it, I will tell 
your I.ordfhip what Solidity is. This, I humbly conceive, you will find your 
Iclf oLliged to do, if what I have laid of Solidity does not latisfy you what it 
is. For you will not think it realbnablc I Ihould tell your I.ord(hip what a 
thing is, when exprels’d by you in a Term, which I do not know what your 
Lordfliip means by, nor what you make it ftand for. 

But your Lordlhip asks, ll 'herein it couftjls ? if you mean wherein the Idea of P- 
it conlifts, that 1 have already told your Lordlhip, in the Chapter of ray B If ay 
above-mention ’d. If your l.ordlhip means what is the real internal Conftitu- 
tion, that phyfitally makes in Things j Iflanlwerldo not know, that 

will no more make my Idea of Solidity not to be true or certain (if your Lord- 
fiiip tliinks Certainty may be attributed to fingle Ideas') than the not knowing 
the phyfical Conftitution, whereby the Parts of Bodies are lb fram’d as to 
cohere, makes my Idea of Cohcfion not true or certain. 

To my faying, in my Ellay, “ That if any one ask me what this Solidity is, B. 2. c. 4. 
“ 1 lend him to his Senfesto inform him j” your Lordlhip replies, Tou thought 
the Defign of my Book would ha<ve fent him to his Ideas for Certainty And are we, P» i sp- 
lays your Lordlhip, fent back again from our Ideas to our Senfes? Anfw. I can- 
not help it, if your Lordlhip miftakes the Defign of my Book : For what con- 
cerns i. e, the Knowledg of the Truth of Propofitions, my Book 

lends every one to his Ideas ; but for the getting of fimple Ideas of Senlation, 
my Book lends him only to his Senfes. But your Lordlhip M&sCcrtainty here, 
in a Senfe I never us’d it, nor do underftand it in j for what the Certainty of any 
fimple Idea is, I confels I do not know, and lhall be glad you would tell me 
what you mean by it. 

However, in this Senfe, you ask me, and that as if your Queftion carry ’d a ^ 
Demonftration of my contradiding my felf ; And are we fent back again, from 
our Ideas to our Senfes ? Anfw. My Lord, every one is fent to his Senfes to get 
the fimple Ideas of Senlation, becaufe they are; no other Way to be got. 

Your Lordlhip prelfeson with this farther Queftion, IVbat do tbefe Ideas fig- Ihid. 
nify then? i. e. if a Man be fent to his Senfes for the Idea of Solidity. I an- 
fwer, to Ihcw him the Certainty of Propofitions, wherein the Agreement or 
Difagreement of Ideas is perceiv’d •, which is the Certainty I Ipeak of, and no 
other: But what the Certainty is which your I.ordlhip Ipcaks of in this and the 
foltowing Page, I confels I do not underftand. For, P* 

Your Lordlhip adds, that I fay farther, “ That if this be not a lufficient Ex- P n/- 
“ plication of Solidity, I promife to tell any one what it is, when he tells*me 
“ what Thinking is i or explains to me, what Extenfion and Motion are.” Are 
we not now in the true Way to Certainty, when fueb^ings as tbefe are given over, 
of which we have the cleareft Evidence by Senfation and KefleSiion ? For here I 
make it as unpojfible to come to certain, clear and diftinSl Notions of thefe ^hipgs, 
as to difeourfe into a blind Man the Ideas of Light and Colours. Is not this a 

rare 
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tare IVay rf Certainty? Aiifw. W hat ‘Jhin^s^ my I.ovd, I bcfccch you, are tLofet 
uhirh you here tell me are given over, of which ae luive the cleareji EvictdiK'e 
by Scnfation or KefletHon ? ’Tis likely you will tell me, they ^ve Extenfwu And 
Motion. But, my Lord, 1 crave the Liberty to fay, than when you hay.e con- 
fider’d again, you will be fatisfied, there are no 1'bings given over in the Cale,'lv;t 
only the Names Extenfion and Motion ■, and concerning them toojnothin^ is givi it 
over, but a Power of defining them. \\'hen you will be pleafcd to lay by a little 
the Warmth of thofe Queftionsof 'I'riumph, which I meet with in this PalTage, 
and tell me what things your Lordlhip makes thefe Names Extenfion and Motion 
to ftand for ■, you perhaps will not find, that / vuike it iinpojjihle for thole, who 
liave their Senfes, to get the fimple Ideas, fignify’d by thefe Names, very clear 
and diftinft by their Senfes : Tho’ I do fay, that thefe, as well as all other 
Names of fimple Ideas, cannot be defin’d ■, nor any fimple Ideas be brought into 
our Minds by Words, any more than the Ideas of Light and Colours can be 
dilcours’d into a blind Man j which is all 1 do fay in thofe Words of mine, 
which your I.ordfhip quotes, as fuch wherein I have given over fbings, whereof 
wc have the clearefi Elvtdencc. And fb from my being of Opinion^ That the 
Names of fimple Ideas cannot be defin’d, nor thofe Ideas got by any Words 
whatlbever, which is all that I there fay j your Lordfhip very pathetically cx- 
preffes your felf, as if in my Way all were gone. Certainty were loft ; and if my 
Method Ihould be allow’d, there is an End of all Knowledg ia the World. 

P. 127. The Reafbn your Lordfhip gives againft my M'ay of Certainty, is, That I 
here make it as impoffihle to come to certain, clear, and diftinti Notions of tbefc 
things, [ i. e. Extenfion and Motion j as to difcoiirfc into a Hind Man the Idea of 
Light and Colours. Anfw. What clear and diftinfi Notions or Ideas are, I do 
underftand : but w'hat your Lorddiip means by certain Notions, fpeaking here, 
as you do, of fimple Ideas, I muft own 1 do not underftand. That for the attain- 
ing thofe fimple Ideas, I fend Men to their Senfes, I fhall think I am in the right, 
till I hear, from your Lordfhip, better Arguments to convince me of my Miilake, 
P. 1 27 than thefe : Are we not now in the true Way to Certainty ? Is not this a rare II 'ay if 
Certainty ? And if your l^ordfhip has a better Way to get clear and diftintt 
fimple Ideas, than by the Senfes, you will oblige me, and, I think, the World 
too, by a Difeovery of it. Till then, I fhall continue in the lame Mind 1 was of, 
Efl'ay, B. 2. when I writ that Pafifage, viz. That Words can do nothing towards it, and that 
c. 4. r, 6. for the Reafbn which I there promifed, and is to be found, Effay, B. 3. C. 

P. 127. S. 7. idc. And therefore to your Lordfhip’s faying, 'it hat thus you have jljcwd, 
that I have no Security againft falfc and uncertain Ideas, no Criterion to jndg them 
by ; I think I may fecurcly reply. That, with Submiffion, thus Jhcwing it, is no 
fhewing it at all ; nor ever will fhew, that I have no fuch Criterion, even wlicn 
P. 123. we fhall add your l.ordfliip’s///r/^fr Inference, Kow here again our Ideas deceive 
us. Which fuppofuig it a good Inference, from thefe Words of mine, “ That 
“ moft of |Our fimple Ideas arc not the Likcncf.s of Things without us ; ” yet it 
feems to me, to come in here a little out of Seafbn ; becaule the Propofition 
to be prov’d, is, as 1 humbly conceive, not tliat our Ideas deceive ns, but that 
I have not a Criterion to diftinguijh true from falfe Ideas. 

If it be brought to prove that I have no Criterion, I have this to fay. That 
I neither well underftand what it is for our Ideas to deceive us in the Way of 
Certainty ; nor, in the beft Senfe that I can give it, do 1 fee how it proves that 
I have no Criterion j nor, laftly, how it follows from my faying that moft of 
our fimple Ideas are not Refemblances. 

P. 123. Your Lordfhip feems, by the following Words, to mean, That in this Way 
by Wcis.v, which are confefs’d not to be Refemblances, Men are hinder’d and can- 
not go far in the Knowledg of what they defire to know of the Nature of thofe Ob- 
jchls, of which we have the Ideas in our Minds. If this fhould be fo, what is this, 
1 bffeech your I.ordfhip, to your fhewing that I have no Criterion ? But that 
this is a Fault in the Way by Ideas, I fhall be convinc’d, when your Lordfhip 
fhall be pleas’d to fhew me, how, \nyour Way of Certainty by Keafon,ViiccAn know 
more of the Nature of 7‘bings without us ; or of that which caufes thefe Ideas or Per- 
ceptions in tis. But, 1 humbly conceive, ’tis no Objedlion to the Way of Ideas, if 
anyone will deceive bmfelf,and expeft Certainty by in Things where Cer- 
tainty is not to be had ; becaufe he is told how Knowledg or Certainty is got 

by 
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)W Ideas, as far as Men attain to it. And fmce your Lordfhip is here comparing 
(he Ways of Certainty hy Ideas and by Rcafon, as two different and inconfiftent 
Ways, 1 humbly crave leave to add. That when you can (hew me any one Pro- 
pofition, which you have attain’d to a Certainty of, in jyoar Hay of Certainty by 
Keafon, which I cannot attaii>to a Certainty of in my H ay of Certainty by Ideas 
I'will acknowledg my Ejfay to be guilty of whatever your Lordfhip pleafcs. 

Your Lordfhip concludes, So that thefe Ideas are realty 7iothing but Names, if 
they be not Rcprefeutations. Jufw. This does not yttjhew, that I have no Crite- 
rion to diflingtitJIj true from falfe Ideas-, the Thing that your Lordfhip is thus 
fho’-join^. Por 1 may have a Criterion to diftinguifh true from falle Ideas, tho’ 
that Criterion concern not Names at all. I'or your Lordfhip, in this Propo- 
fition, allowing none to be Ideas, but what are Kepnfcutations ; the other, 
which you fay are nothing but Names, are not concern’d in the Criterion, that 
is to diftinguifh true from falfe Ideas ; becaufe it relates to nothing but Ideas, 
and the diftinguifhing of them one fi'om another unlefs true and falfe Ideas 
can be any thing but Ideas, i. c. Ideas, and not Ideas, at the lame time. 

But farther, 1 crave leave to anfwer. That your Lordfhip’s Propofition, ‘viz. 

^hat thefe Ideas are really nothing but Names, if they be not the Keprefentations^of 
T'hngs, leems to me no Confequence from my Words, to which it is fubjoin’d, 
tho’ introduc’d w'ith fo that : for, methinks, it carries fomething like a Contra- 
didion in it. I fay, “ Moft of our fimple Ideas of Senfation, are not the Like- 
“ nefs of fomething without us Your Lordfhip infers, If fo, thefe Ideas are 
really nothin'!, but Names which, as it feems to me, is as much as to ftiy, SThefe 
Ideas, that are Ideas, arc not Ideas, but Names only. Methinks they might be 
allow’d to be Ideas, and that is all they pretend to be, tho’ they do not relem* 
blc that which produce.s them. I cannot help thinking a Son Ibnaething really 
more than a bare Name, tho’ he has not the Luck to refemble his I'ather, who 
begot him : And the Black and Blue which I fee, 1 cannot conclude but to be 
ibmething befides the Words Black and Blue (where-ever jour I.ordfhip (hall 
place that Something, either in my Perception only, or in my Skin) tho’ it re- 
fcmble not at all the Stone, that with a Knock produc’d it. 

Should your i.ordfliip put your two Hands, w hereof one is hot and the other 
cold, into lukcw'arm Water, it would be hard to think, that the Idea of Heat 
produc’d in you by one of j our Hands, and the Idea of Cold by the other, were 
the Likcnefles and very Refcmblances of fomething in the fame Water, fmce 
the fame Water could not be capable of having at the fame Time fuch real Con- 
trarieties. Wherefore fmce, as ’tis evident, they cannot be Reprefentations of 
any thing in thcW'ater, it follows by your Lordfhip’s Dodrine here, that if 
vou fhould declare what you feel, 'viz. That you feel Heat and Cold in that 
Water, 'viz. Heat by one Hand, and Cold by the other, you mean nothing 
by Heat and Odd : Heat and Cold in the Cafe are nothing but Names ; and your 
Lordfliip, in truth, feels nothing but thefe two Names. 

Your Lordfhip, in the next place, proceeds to examine my IVay of Demonjlra- p. 1 29 
turn. Whether you do this to Jljew that I have no Criterion, whereby to diliin- 
guifli true from flilfe Ideas ^ or to (hew, that my Hay 4 Certainty by Ideas is m- 
'confijlcnt ivith the Certainty of DediUlions by Rcafon, (for thele were the Things 
vou feem’d to me to have undertaken to Jhe'jo, and therefore to be upon in this 
Place) does not appear ; but this appears by the Words wherewith you intro- 
duce this Examen, that it is to avoid doing me IVrong. 

Your Lordfhip, as if you had been fenfible that your former Difcourle had led 
you towards doing me Wrong, breaks it off of a fudden, and begins this new 
one of Demonftration, by telling me, you will do me no IVrong. Can it be 
thought now, that you forget this Promile, before you get half through your 
Examen ? Or, is a mifeiting my Words, and miffeprefenting my Senfe, no 
Wrong > Your Lordfhip, in this very Examen, lets down a long Quotation 
out of my Ejfay, and in the Clolc you tell mci ^hefe are my own IVords whkh P 'lb 
your Lordjhip has fet down at large, that I may not eomplain that you mifreprefeut 
my Senfe. This one would think Guaranty enough in a Ids Man than your 
I,ordfhip : And yet, my Lord, I muft crave leave to complain, that not only 
my Senfe, but my very Words, are in that Quotation mifreprefented. 

VoL. I. Yyy 
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I'd fhcw that my Complaint is not groundlels, give me Leave, my Lord, tA 
let down my Words, as I read them in that Place of my Book which 'your 
Lordflrip quotes for them, and as I find them here in your fecond Letter. 


“ If we add all the felf-evident Propofitions may 
“ be made about all our diftindl Ideas, Principles will 
“ be almoft infinite, at leaft innumerable, which Men 
arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages and 
“ a great many of thefc innate Principles they never 
“ come to know all their Lives. But whether they 
“ come in view of the Mind earlier or later, this is 
“ true of them, that they are all known by their 
“ native Evidence, are wholly independent, receive 
“ no I.ight, nor are capable of any Proof, one from 
“ another, 


T^lat it is true of our 
particular diftiiuS *1- 
deas, that they are all 
knomi hy tleir 
Evidence , are ‘n-lolly 
independent, receive no 
Li^ht, nor arc capalic 
of any Proof, one from 
another, &c. 


By their {landing thus together, the Reader will, without any Pains, fee whe- 
ther thole your Lordfhip has let down in your I^etter are viy own Herds ; and whe- 
ther in that Place, which Ipeaks only of fclf-cvident Propofitions or Principles, I 
have any thing in Words or in Senle like this, T^hat our particular diftindl Ideas 
are known hy their native Evidence, &Lc. Tho’ your Lordlhip doles the Quo- 
tation with that folemn Declaration above-mentioned. That they are my own 
ti ords, which you have fet down at large, that I may not coiuplatn you inifrepre- 
fent my Senfe. And yet nothing can more mif'reprclcnt my Senfe than they do, 
applying all that to particular Ideas, w'hich I Ipeak there only of felf-evident 
Propofitions or Principles and that fo plainly, that 1 think I may venture any 
one’s millaking it in my own Words : And upon this Mifreprelentation of my 
vSenlc, your Lordfhip raifes a Dilcourlc, and manages a Dilpute for, I think, a 
dozen Pages following, againll my placing Demonjiration on felf-evident Ideas ; 
tho’ felf-evident Ideas arc Things wholly unknown to me, and are no where in 
my Book, nor were ever in my Thoughts. 

But let us come to your Exceptions againft my way of Demonf ration, which 
your Lordflhp is plealed to call Demonjiration without Principles, yfnfw. If you 
mean by Principles, felf-evident Propofitions, then you know my Demonllration 
is not without Principles, in that Senfe of the I'crm Principles : For your I.ord- 
Ihip, in the next Page, blames my Way, becaufe I luppole every intermediate 
Idea in Demonllration to have a felf-evident Connexion with the other Idea ; for 
two futh Ideas as have a felf-evident Conned ion, join’d together in a Propofition, 
make a felf-evident Propofition. If your Lordfliip means by Principles, thole 
w hich in the Place there quoted by your Lordlhip I mean, viz. li'hatever is, is ; 
and it is inipojftble for the fame thing to be, and not to be • and fuch other ge- 
neral Propofitions, as are receiv’d under the Name of Maxims ; I grant, that 
I do lay, that they are not ablblutely requifitc in every Demonjiration ; and I 
think I hat'e Ihewn, that there be Demonllrations which may be made without 
them : tho’ I do not, that I remember, lay, that they arc excluded, and can- 
not be made ulc of in Demonllration. 

Your I.ordlhip’s firll Argument againll m\' Way of Demonllration, is, T’hat 
it nitifi fuppofe Self-Evidence mtifi be in the Ideas of my Mind ; and that every in- 
termediate Idea, which I. take to demonfirate any thing by, mufi have a felf-evident 
Conned ton with the others. Anfw. Taking Self-Evidence in the Ideas of the Mind, 
to mean in the perceiv’d Agreement or Difagrcement of Ideas in the Mind ■, I 
gmi\t, I do not only fuppofe, but lay fo. 

To prove it not to be lb \n Demonjiration, your Lordfhip fays. That it is fuch 
a U'ay of Demonjiration, as the old Philofophers never thought of. Anfw. No body, 
1 think, will quellion, that your Lordlhip is very well read in the old Philofb- 
phers: But he that will anfwer for what the old Philoj'ophcrs ever did, or did not 
think of, mull not only underlland their extant Writings better than any Man 
ever did, but mull hat^Ways to know their Thoughts, that other Men have 
not : For all of them thought more than they writ ; Ibme of them writ not at all, 
and others writ a great deal more than ever came to us. But if it Ihould happen 
tfiat any of them placed the Proof of any Propofition in the Agreement of two 

thing.s 
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•chiiigs/in a third, as I think. Ibmc of them did ; then it will, I humbly conceits, 

'nppwr, that they did think of my Way of Demonftration ; unlefs your I-ord- 
fhi^ can drew, that they could fee that two things agreed in a third, without 
perceiving their Agreement with that third ; and if they did in every Syllogilin 
of a Demonftration perceivc'that Agreement, then there ;va3 a felf-evidentCon- 
nixton i which is that which your Lordfliip lays they never teons^bt of. 

But lppp>ofing tL cy ne-ver thought of tt, muft w'C put out our liy es, and not lee 
whatever they over-look’d? Arc all the Diicoverics made by (uilileo, my Lord 
Mr. Aoy/e, and Mr. AVreto?;, Sec. to be rejedted as falfe, becauie they 
teach us what tb c old Philofupl ers ne ver thought of ? M iftake me not, my Lord, in 
thinking that 1 have the Vanity here to rank my felf, on this Occafion, with 
tilde great Dilcoverers of 'fruth and Advancers of Knowledge. On the con- 
trary, 1 contend, that my Way of Certainty, my Way of .Demonftration, which 
yourLordfhip lb often condemns for its Newnels, is not A'ety, but is the very 
lame that has always been uled, both by Ancients and Moderns. 1 am only 
confidering here your Lordlhip’s Argument, of ncrer having been thought of by 
the old Pbilofopbers ; which is an Argument that will make nothing for or againft 
the Truth of any Propofition advanc’d by a modern Writer, tilj your J^ordfliip 
has prov’d, that thofe old Philofophcrs (let the happy Age of old Philofbphers 
determine where your I.ordftiip pleales) did dilcover all Truth, or that they 
had the Ible Privilege to fcarch after it j and bclidcs them, no Body was to 
ftudy Nature, no Body was to think or realon for himfelf, but every one was 
to be barely a reading Philolbpher, with an implicit Faith. 

Your Objeftion in the next Words, That then every Damtjlration carries its P- i 
cjen Light •'siith tt, Ihews that your H ay by Reafon, is what I do not underftand. 

For this I thought heretofore was the Property of Demonftration.^ and not a 

Proof that it w'as nor a Demonftration, that it carry d its own Light with it: But 

yet tho’in every Demonftration there is a fclf evident Connexion of the Ideas, 

by which it is made • yet that it docs not follow from thence, as yourLordfhip 

here objedts, that then every Demonftration would be as clear and unqueftiona- 

bic as that two and two make four, your Lordftiip may fee in the lame Chapter, tHay, b. 4. 

and the Realon of it. c. 2 5.4. y,6. 

You leein in the following Words to allow, that there is luch a Connexion 
of the intermediate Ideas in Mathematical Demonjlrations, but fay, Ton jhould be P, i;o. 
glad to fee any Demonjiratton (jiot about Ftg;r.-e<: and Numbers') of this kind. And 
il that be a good Argument againft it, 1 crave leave to ufe it too on my Side ; 
and to lay. That I would be glad to fee any Dcmonjlration fnot about Dgures and 
Numbers) not of this kind, t. e. wherein there is not a fclf-evident Connexion 
of all the intermediate Ideas. If you have any Inch, I earneftly l^eg your Lord- 
Ihip to favour me with it ; for I crave laberty to lay, that the Rcafon, and 
I'orm, and Way of Lvidence xnDemonjiraiion, where-ever there is Demonjiration, 
is always the lame. 

But you lay, it HIS is a quite different Cafe from mine: 1 fuppole youribiJ, 
I.ord(hip means by THIS, Mathematical Demonftration, the Thing mention’d 
in the preceding Period j and then your Scnle will run thus : Mathematical De~ 
monjtraiions, wherein Certainty is to be had by the Intuition of the Iclf-cvident 
Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas, ire different from that Demonftration 
which 1 am there treating of If you mean not lb, 1 muft own, I know not 
what you mean by laying, tH IS is a quite different Cafe from mine. And if 
your Lordlhip docs mean lb, I do not lee how it can be fo as you fay : Your 
Words taken all together run thus ; My principal Ground is from Matbematicall\i\L 
Demonftrations, and viy Examples are brought from them. But this is quite a 
different Cafe from mine ; i.e. \ am fpcaking in that Chapter of my Effay con- 
cerning Demonftration in general, and the Certainty we have by it. I'he Ex- 
amples I ule, are brought from Matbematicks, and yet you lay, Mathematical 
Demonftrations are quite a different Cafe from mine. If I here mifunderftand yOur 
I^ordlhip’s tins, I muft beg your Pardon for it ; it is one of your privileg’d 
Particles, and I am not Mafter of it. Milfeprefent your Senfc, I cannot j for 
your very Words are let down, and let the Reader judg. 

But your Lordlhip ^ives a Realon for what you had faid in thefe Words 
fubjoin’d, where you lay, 1 g/ant that thofe Ideas, on which Mathematical De-\h\3.. 

VoL. I. Yyya monft rations 
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ifonfiratious proceed^ are wholly in the Mind, and do not relate to the Exijlt^ice of 
^hinz,s ; I'tit our Debate goes upon a Certainty of Knowledg of things as realty cx- 
ifiim. In which Words'there are thefc Things remarkable : 

I*]’ That your Lordfhip’s Exception here, is againft what I have laid con- 
cerning Demonftrarion in my Eflay, and not againft any thing I have laid in 
either of my Letters to your Lordmip. If therefore your Lordlhip and 1 ha^ 
fince, in our Letters, had any Debate about the Certainty of the Kncr^Icd^ (f 
things as really exiftmg j that which was writ before that Debate, could have 
no relation to it, nor be limited by it. If therefore your Lordlhip makes any 
Exception (as you do) to my Way of Demonftration, as propos’d in my El- 
fay, you muft, as I humbly conceive, take it as deliver’d there, comprehend- 
ing Mathematical Demonftrations ; which cannot be excluded, bccaufe your 
I.,ordlhip lays, Our Debate now goes upon a Certainty of the Knowledg of things 
as really cxyh«j 5 ,luppofing Mathematical Demonflrations didnot afford a Certainty 
of Knowledg of ‘Things as really cxifiing. 

2 . But in the next Place, Mathematical Demonjirations do afford a Certainty 
of the Knowledg of I’hings as really exifting, as much as any other Demon- 
ftrations whatfbever ; and therefore they afford your I.ordfhip no Ground up- 
on that Account to Icparate them, as you do here, from Demonftrations in 
other Subjects. 

Your Lordfhip indeed thinks 1 have given you fufficient Grounds to charge 
me with the contrary: For )'ou lay, I grant that tbofe Ideas, on which Matbc- 
niattcal Dch/onjlratinns proceed, are wholly in the Mind (this indeed I grant) 
and do not relate to the Kxtjience of Things ; but thelc latter \\ ords 1 do not 
remember that I any where lay j and I wilh you had quoted the Place where 
I grant any Inch 'filing : 1 am fure it is not in that Place, where it is likclicft 
fo‘ be found ; I mean, where I examine, whether the Knowledg we have of 
Mathematical Truths, be the Knowledg of Things as really cxifcn.g : 'i here I 
fiy (and I think I have prov’d) that it is, tho’ it confifts in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Difagrecmcnt of Ideas that are only in the Mind ; bccaule it 
takes in all thole 'filings, really exifting, which anlwcr thole Ideas. Upon 
which Ground it was, that I there affirm’d moral Knowledg allb capable of Cer- 
tainty. And pray, my Lord, what other M'ay can your I^ordlliip proceed, 
in any Demonftration you would make, about any other thing but Tigurcs and 
Kiihd/crs, but the fame that you do in Demonjirations about Figures and Num-^ 
hers? If you would demonftratc any thing concerning Man or Murder, muft 
iiot you firft fettle in your Mind the Idea or Notion you have of that Animal or 
that Action, and then ffiew what you would demonftratc neceflarily to lie- 
loiig to that Idea in your Mind, and to Things exifting only as they corrclpond 
with and anftver that Idea in your Mind > Flow clle you can make any general 
Propofition, that fhall contain the Knowledg of 'I'hings as really exifting, I 
that am ignorant Ihould be glad to learn, when your Lordfliip lhall do me tlie 
laa\'our to ffiew me any liich. 

In the mean time, there is no Rcalbn why you lliould except IjcmonJlratti n c 
about Figures and A'// wi'fr.t from Demonftrations about other Subjeds, upon the 
Account tliat I grant, that tbofe Ideas, on which Mathematical Demonjirations 
proceed, arc wholly in the Mind, when I lay the lame of all other Demonftrj- 
rions. For the Ideas that other Demonftrations proceed on, are wliolly in 
the Mind ; and no Demonftration whatfoever concerns 'filings as really ex- 
ifting, any farther than as they correlpond with and anlwcr thole Ideas in 
tJ’c Mind, which the Demonjiration proceeds on. 'fhis Diiliiidtion therefore 
here of )our Lordfliip’s, between Mathematical and other Demonjirations, 
having no F'oundaiion, your Inference founded on it, fills with it ■, viz. So 
that alrld wc fjould grant all that J fay about the Jutmtion of Ideas tn Matte- 
m.itical Demoiifirattons, yet it Comes net at all to my Bttfmefs, tmlefs 1 can proxe 
that wehaxe as clear and djimtl Ideas if Beings, as we have oj Numbers and 
J'.gnres. 'fho’ how Beings here and Numbers and Figures come to be oppos’d 
agaiiifl one another, 1 fliall not l>c able to conceive, till I am better initrud- 
cd than hitherto 1 am, that Numbers and Figures are no Beings and that 
thp Mathematicians and Philolbphers, old ones and all, have, in all the Pains 
taken about them, employ’d their 'fhoughts about nothing. And 1 would 
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be gla4 to know what thole ^hin^s are, which your Lordlhip lays our Debate 
goes here as really exifthig^ that are Beings more tlian Numbers and Figures. 

Your Lordlhip s next Exception againft my way of Demonftration, is, I’hat p i;j. 
ill it I anunconfijleut ivith my felf. For Proof of it, you la)', I defign to prove 
Dsnmjirations without generitl Principles ; and yet every one knows that general 
Principles are J'uppos’d tn Matheinaticks. Anf. Every one may know that gene- 
ral Principles are fuppos’d in Mathematicks, without knowing, or ever being 
able to know, that 1, who fay alfo that Mathematicians tlo often make ule of 
them, am inconfiftcnt with my felf ^ tho’ 1 alfo lay, That a Demonftration 
about Numbers and Figures may be made without them. 

'J o prove me inconfiftent with my felf, you add i And that Perfon would le ? i;i, 
thought ridiculous^ who fiould go about to prove^ ^hat general Principles are of little^ 
or of dam crons Life m Mathematical Demonfir ations. Anf A Man may make 
other ridiculous Faults in writing, befides Inconfiftcncy, and there arc Inftances 
enough of it ; JJut, by good luck, I am in this place clear of what loould he thought 
ridiculous., \vhich yet is no Proof of Inconliftency : For 1 never went about to 
prove., I'bat general Principles are of little or dangerous Ufe in Malhcmattcal Dc~ 
moiijlrations. 

To prove me inconfiftent with my felf, your I^ordlhip ufes one Argument 
more, and that is. That / confefs that the way of Demonjtration tn Morality., is 
from Principles., as tbvfc of Mathematicks, by neceffary Confcquences. Anjw. With 
Submiflion, my Lord, I do not fay in the Place quoted by your Lordlhip, 

Si'hat the ITay of Demoiiliratinn tnMor.tlity from Principles, as thofe of the Ma- B. 4. C. ;■ 
thematicks, by neceffary Confequcnces : But this is that which I fay, “ That I §• 

“ doubt not but in Morality, from Principles as incontefiable as thole of the 
“ Mathematicks, by neceffary Confequenccs, the Mcafures of Right and 

Wrong might be made out.” VV^hich Words, 1 humbly conceive, have no 
Inconfiftcncy with my Saying, there may be Dcraonftrations without the Help 
of Maxims ■, whatever Inconlillency the Words which you here let down for 
mine, may have wnth it. 

My Lord, 'J'he Words you bring out of my Book arc lb often different from 
thole I read in the Places which you reter to, that 1 am Ibmecimes ready to 
think, you have got liime ftrange Copy of it, whereof 1 know nothing, fincc 
it lb leldom agrees with mine. Pardon me, ray Lord, if with fomc Care I 
examine the Ohjeftion of lucunfijicmy with my felf; that if 1 find an)', 1 may 
rctradt. the one Part or the other of it. Human Frailty, I grant, and Variety 
of Thoughts in long Difeourfes, may make a Man iinw ittingly advance Incon- 
liftcncies. 'I his may coniift with ingenuity, and dcierve to be excu..’d : But 
for any one to perfill in it, when it is ihtw'd him, is to give himiclf the L) c , 
which cannot but Hick cloler to him in the Scnlc of all rational Men, than if 
he receiv’d it from another. 

I (swn, 1 have laid, in my Elfiy, I'hat there be Demonftrations, which 
maybe made without thofe general Maxims, that I there treated of But I 
cannot raollcdt, that 1 ever laid, that thole general Maxims could not be 
made ule of in Demonftration : for tliey are no more Ihut out of ray Wa)’ of 
Demonftration, than any other Itlf-cvidcnt Propofitions. And therefore there 
is no Ineonliftciicy in thole two Propolitions, which arc mine, viz. Some De- 
monf rations may be imide witl’out the Help (f thofe gemra I Maxims ; and Mor,iUty, 

I doubt not, may be demonfirated from Principles ; whatever Inconfiftcncy maybe 
in thefe two following Propolitions, which are your Lordfliip’s, fand not mine, 

V’Z. ^he Hay of Dcnionflratiou in Morality ts from Principles, tind general Maxims p. 
are not the H'ay to proceed on tn Denionji ration, as toother Parts of Kuowlcdg. For 
to admit fclf-evidcnt Prcpofitioni, wliich is what I mean by Principle.^, in the 
Place of my Ellay, which your J .ordlliip quotes for the firft of my inconfiftent B 4. c j. 
Propofitions, and to lay (as I do in the other Place quoted by your Lordfliip) iS 

“■ That thole magnified Maxims arc not the Principles and 1 oundations of 'all “I' ' 7- 

“ our other Knowledg hjus no Manner of Ineonliftciuy. For tlio’ I think 
them not necetfajry to every Demonlb atioii, lb neither do 1 exclude them, any 
more than other lelf-cvidcii»ie Propofitions out of any Dcmoiillraiion, wherein 
any one Ihould make Ufe of them. 
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The next Objcdion againft my Way of Dcmonftration, fl*om my plachr^ 
Demonftration on the Self-evidence of Ideas ^ having been already anfwerd, 
need to fay nothing in Defence of it i or in Anfwer to any thing rais’d againft 
it, in your twelve or thirteen following Pages upon that Topick. But that your 
J.ordfhip may not think I do not pay a due Refpedt to all that you fay, I 
fhall not wholly pals thofc Pages overiir Silence. • 

I. Your Lordlhip lays, That 1 confefs that fame of the moft obvious Ideas are 
far from being felf-evident. jinfiv. Suppofing 1 did lay lo, how, I belecch 
your Lordlhip, does it prove, That it is impofjible to come to a Deimrnjlratioit 
about real Beings, in this Way of Intuition by Ideas ? Which is the Propolition 
you promile to make appear and you bring this as the firft Reafon to make it 
appear. For Ihould / a thouland Times over, That Jvme of the mojt 

obvious Ideas are far from being felf-evidcnt andlhould I, which I do not, make 
felf-evident Ideas necclTary to Demonftration j how will it thence follow, ’'1 hat 
it is impofjible to conic to a Dcmonjlration, kJlc. fince, tho’ 1 Ihould confejs fome of 
the ntrfi obvious Ideas not to be felf-evident, yet my Confeflion being but ofjhme, 
it will not follow from my ConfelGon, but that there may be allb Ibme jclj- 
evident : and lb Hill it might be poflible to come to a Demonftration by Intui- 
tion, becaufc Jhme, in my Ulc of the Word, never lignifics all. 

Tn the next Place, give me Leave to ask. Where it is that I confols. That 
fme Ideas are not felf-evident ? Nay, where it is, that I once mention any 
luch Thing as a felf-evident Idea ? For felf-evident is an Epithet, that I do not 
remember "l ever gave to any Idea, or thought belong’d at all to hlcas. In all 
the Places you have produe d out of my Eflay', conctming Matter, Motion, 
Time, Duration and Light ; which are thole Ideas your Lordfliip is pleas’d to 
inftance in, to prove, that I have confefsd it of fonie j 1 crave l.eavc humbly 
to offer it to your Lordfliip, that there is not any liich Conleffton. However, 
y^ou goon to prove it. The Propolition then to be prov’d, is. That I confejs 
that thefe are far front being fclf-evidcnt Ideas. ’I’is necclTary to fet it down, 
and carry it in our Minds j for the Propolition to be prov’d, is, 1 find, a very 
llippery Tiling, and apt to Hide out of the Way. 

Your Lordfhip’s Proof is, I'hat, according to me, si'C can have no Intuition 
of tl ej'c Things '■jchich arc Jo obvious to us, and conj'eqi.ently ice can have no J’elf- 
cvidcnt Ideas of them. 1 he Force of which Proof, I confels, I do not under- 
ftand. I Te have no Intuition of the obvious Thing Matter, and the ob vious Thing 
Motion ; Ergo, we have no Iclf-evidcnt Ideas of them. Granting that they 
are obvious Things, and that, obvious as they are, wc have, as you cxprels it, 
no Intuition of them ; it will not follow from thence, that w'c have no Intuition 
of the Ideas \'Jt lignify by the Names Matter and Motion, and lb have no j'elf- 
evtdent Ideas of them. For whoever has in'liis Mind an Idea which he makes 
the Name Matter or Motion Hand for, has no doubt that Idia there, and Ices, 
or has, in your Phralc, an Intuition of it there j and lb has a J'elf-evident Idea 
of it, if Intuition, according to your Lordlhip, makes a Jelf-cvident Idea ffor 
of felf-evident Ideas, as I have before remark’d, 1 have fiid nothing, nor made 
any luch Diliindtion as J'elf-cvideiit and not felf-cvidcnt Ideas') and if Intuition 
of an Idea does not make a J'elf-evident Idea, the Want of it is in vain brought 
hfre to pfoi'C the Idea of Matter at Motion not felf-evident . 

Hut your Lordlhip proceeds to Inftances, and your firft Inftance is in Matter , 
and here, for fear of miftaking, let us remember what the Propolition to be 
prov’d, is. Viz. That, according to me, isce have no Intuition, as you call it, 
of the Idea of Matter. Your Lordlhip begins and tells me, that I give this- 
Acrount of the Idea of Matter, That it confijis in a folid Subfiance, every ivhere 
the func. Whereupon you tell me. You would be glad to come to a certain Know- 
b-dg of ihcfc twoThings Fifft, The Manner of the Cohefiun of the Parts of Matter, 
andtbe Demonfiration of the Divifibility of it in the Way of Ideas. Anfw. It hap- 
pen’d juft as 1 fear’d, the Propofition to be prov’d is llipt already quite out of 
Sight ; You own that 1 lay Matter is a folid Subftance, every where the lame. 
'I jii.s Idc.i, which is the Idea I fignify by the Word Matter, 1 have in my Mind, 
and have an Intuition of it there ; How then does this prove. That, according to 
m^ there can be no Intuitton of the Idea of Matter ! Leaving therefore this Pro- 
poution, which was to be prov’d, y^ou bring Places out my Book to Ihew', 

That 
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That we do not know wherein the Union and Coheiloa of the Parts of Matter 
confift ; and that the Divifibility of Matter involves us in Difficulties : neither 
of /which either is, or proves, that, according to me, wc cannot have an In- 
tuition of the Idea of Matter ; which was the Propofition to be prov’d, and 
feems quite forgotten during. the three following Pages, wholly employ’d upon 
• thys Inftance of Matter. You ask indeed. Whether / can twa{mc^ that we hari; 
Jilt Hit ton. tutu the Idea of Matter But thole Words feem to me to lignify 
quite another thing, than having an Intuition into the Idea oj Matur^ as appears 
by your Explication of them m thefe Words fubjoin’d , or that it is fo£ihle 
to come to ir Demonjlration about it, by the Help of any lutervenini Idejc 
whereby it feems to me plain, that by Intuition into //, your Lordlhip means 
Demonft ration about it, i. e. Ibme Know ledg concerning Matter, and not a bare 
View or Intuition of the Idea you have of it. And that your Lordlhip Ipeaks 
of Knowledg concerning fome AffedUon of Matter, in this and the following 
Quellion, and not of the bare Intuition of the Idea of Matter, is firther evi- 
dent from the Introdudtion of your two Queftions, wherein you lay, ^here are 
two ^hin^t concerning Matter, that you would be glad to come to a certain Know- 
ledg of So that all that tan follow, or, in your Senle of them, does folloiy, from 
my Words quoted by you, is, that I own, that the Cohefion of its Parts 
is an Affodion of Matter that is hard to be explained ; but from them it can 
neither be inferr’d, nor docs your Lordlhip attempt to infer, that any one 
cannot view or haw an Intuition of the Idea he has in his own Mind, which 
he fignifies to others by the Word Matter : and that you did not make any 
llith Inference from them, is farther plain, by your asking, in the Plate 
above quoted, not only whether / can mugme, that it n pofjiblc to come to a 
Demonjlration about it but your J^ordlhip alfo adds, by the Help of intervening 
Ide.u. 1 or I do not think you demand a Demonjlration by the Help of inter- 
vening Ideas, to make you lb fee, i. e have an Intuition of, your own Idea of 
Matter. It would misbecome me to underftand your Lordlhip in lb ftraoge a 
Senfe : for then you might have juft Occafion to ask me again, whether I could 
think you a 31 m of Jo little Senje. I therefore liippole, as your Words im- 
port, that you demand a. Demonjlration by the Help oJ intervening Ideas, to Ihew 
you, how the Parts of that Thing, wdiicli you reprclent to your felf by that 
Idea, to which you give the Name 3fatter, cohere together ^ which is nothing 
to tlie Qiieftion of the Intfiition of the Idea: tho’, to cover the Change of 
the Queftion as dexteroufly as might be. Intuition of the Idea, is chang’d into 
Intuition into tl e Idea ; as if there were no Difference between looking upon 9 
Hatch, and looking into z. Hatch, i. e. between the Idei that, taken from an 
obvious View, I fignify by the Name H'atcb, and ha\ e in my Mind when 
1 iifc the Word Hatch ; and the being able to relblve any Queftion that may 
be propos’d to me, concerning the inward Make and Contrivance of a W^atch. 
'The Idea which, taken from the outward vifible Parts, I give the Name 
H atch to, I perceive, or haw an Intuition of, in my Mind equally, whether 
or no I know any thing more of a Watch than w hat is reprelbnted m that 
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Upon this Change of the Qiicftion, all that follows to the Bottom of the 
next Page, being to Ihew, that from what I fay, it follows, that there be ma- !’• 1 5 -' 
ny Difficulties concerning Matter, which I cannot relblve ; many Qiieftions 
concerning it, which 1 think cannot be dcmonftraiively decided ; and, not to 
Ihew, that any one cannot perceive, or have an Intuition, as you call it, of his 
own Idea of Matter, I think I need not trouble your Lordlhip with an Anfwer 
to it. 

In this one Inftance of 3iattcr, you have been plcafcd to ask me two hard 
Queftions. To Ihorten your Trouble concerning this BufineE of Intuition of 
Ideas, will you, my Lord, give me Leave to ask yon this one cafy Queftion 
concerning all your four Inftances, Matter., Motion, Dur.’tion, and Light, vi,z, 
what you mean by thelc four Words ? 'J'hat your Lordlhip may not fofpeJit 
it to be either captious or impertinent, I will tell you the Ule I lhall make 
of it : If your Lordlhip tell me what you mean by thefe Names, I lhall pre- 
I'ently reply, That there then are the Ideas that you have of them in youi 
Mind ; and ’tis plain you fee or have an latiiitm of them, as they are in yopr 
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Mind, or, as I fhould have exprefi’d it, perceive them as they are there, ;be- 
caufe you can tell them to another. And fo it is with every one, who can tell 
what ne means by thofe Words j and therefore, to all fuen (amongft which I 
^ave leave to be one) there can be no doubt of the Intuition of thofe Ideas. 
But if your Lordfliip will not tell me what you mean by thefe Terms, I fear 
you will be thought to ufe very hard mealure in difputing, by demanding fo 
be latisfy’d concerning Queftions put in Terms which you your felf ca'.inot tell 
the Meaning of 

This confider’d, will perhaps lerve to Ihew, that all that you fay in the fol- 
lowing Paragraphs, to N. 2. p- 1^1. contains nothing againft Jntuttion of Ideas.^ 
which is what you are upon, tho’ it be no Notion of mine ^ much left does it 
contain any thing againft my Way of DemojtJi ration hy Ideas., which is the Point 
under Proof For, 

1. What your l.ordfhip has laid about the Idea of Matter, hath been confi- 
der’d already. 

2. From Motion, which is your Iccond Inftance, your Argument ftands thus j 
That becaufe 1 fay the Definitions I meet with of Motion arc infignificant, there- 
fore the Idea fails us. This feems to me a ftrange Confequcncc, and all one 
as to lay, Tliat a deaf and dumb Man, becaufe he could not underftand the 
Words ufed in the Definitions that arc given of Motion, therefore he could not 
have the Idea of Motion, or the Idea of Motion fail'd him. And yet this Con- 
fequence, as foreign as it is to that Antecedent, is forc’d from it to no purpofc : 
The Propofition to be interr’d being this, that then 'wc can have no hitintmi of 
the Idea of Motion. 

3. Js to rime, tho’ the Intuition of the Idea of Time be not my way of fpeak- 
ing, yet what your Tordfhip here infers from my Words, granting it to be a 
right Inference, with Submiflion, proves nothing againft the Intuition of that 
Idea. The Propofition to be prov’d, is, That -we can have no Intuition of the 
Idea of Time j and the Propofition which from my Words you infer, is. That 
w have not the Knowledg of the Idea of rime by Intuition, but by rational Deduc- 
tion. What can be more remote than thefe twoPropofitions? The one of them 
fignifyiiig (if it fignifies any thing) the View the Mind has of it ; the other, 
as I guefs, the Original and Rile of it. For what it is to have the Kncrjcledg of 
an Idea, not by Intuition, but byDcdublion of Reafon, 1 confeft I do not weirun- 
derftand ; only I am fure, in Terms, it is not the iKme with having the Intuition 
of an Idea : But if changing of Terms were not fbme Mens Privilege, perhaps 
lo much Controverfy would not be written. The Meaning of either of thefe 
Propofitions I concern not my felf about, for neither of them is mine : I only 
here (hew, that you do not prove the Propofition that you your felf fram’d, and 
undertook to prove. 

Since, my Lord, you are fo favourable to me, as to feem willing to corred 
whatever you can find any way amils in my EJfiy ^ therefore 1 fhall endeavour 
jto fatisfy you concerning the Rile of our Idea of Duration, from the Succeffwn of 
Ideas in our Minds. Againft this, tho’ it be nothing to the Matter in hand, 
you ohjeeft, that firne People reckon Succeffwn of r 'me right by Knots, and Notches, 
and Figures, without ever thinking of Ideas. y 4 nfw.‘ 'Tis certain, that Men, 
who wanted better Ways, might, by Knots or Notches, keep Accounts of the 
Numbers of certain ftated Lengths of Time, as well as of the Numbers of Men 
in their Country, or of any other Numbers j and that too without ever confi- 
dering the immediate Objeds of their I’houghts under the Name of Ideas : but 
that they Ihould count Time, without ever thinking of fometliing, is very hard 
to me to conceive ; and the Things they thought on, or were prclent in their 
Minds when they thought, are what I call Ideas : Thus much in anfwer to what 
your Lordftiip lays. But to any one that (hall put the Objedion ftronger, 
and fay, Many have had the Idea of Time, who never refleded on the conffont 
Train of Ideas, fucceeding one another in their Minds, whilft waking ; I grant 
it : but add, that want of Refledion makes not any thing ceale to be : if it 
did, many Mens Adions would liave no Caule, nor Rife, nor Manner ; becaufe 
many Men^never refled fo far on their own Adions, as to confider what they 
are bottom’d on, or how they are perform’d. A Man may meafure Duration 
by Motion, of which he has no other Idea, but of a conftant Succellion of 
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Ide^jf in train j and yet never refled on that Succeflion of Ideas in his Mind. 
A Man may guefs at the Length of his Stay t>y himfelf in tiie Dark ^ j^iere is no 
SucJceffion to meafure by, but that of his.^wn Thoughts ; and without fbme 
Succcfiion, I think there is no Meafure of Duration. But tho’ in this Calc he^ 


mcafurcs the Length of thfe puration by the Train of his Ideas^ yet lie may 
never retied on that, but conclude he does it he knows not how. 

You add, But befides fuch arbitrary Meaftires of 1‘tUiC^ what need any recourfe 
to Ideas ^ ^wben the Returns of Day s^ and Months^ and Tear f, by the Planetary Mo- 
tions^ are fu eafy and fo uni-verfal? Such liere, as I fuppol'e, refers to the Knotty 
and Notches y and Figures before-mention’d : If it does not, I know not what it 
refers to ■, and if it docs, it makes thofe Knots and Notches Meafures of Time, 


wliich 1 humbly conceive they were not, but only arbitraiy Ways of recording 
(as all other Ways of recording are) certain Numbers of known Lengths of 
'fime : For tho’ any one lets down by arbitrary Marks, as Notches on a Stick, 
or Strokes of Chalk on a 'frenchard, or Figures on Paper, the Number of 
Yards of Clotli, or Pints of Milk that are deliver’d to a Cullomer ; yet 1 fup- 
pole no Body tliinks, that the Cloth or Milk were meafur’d by thole Notchesy 
Strokes of Chalk, or Figures, which therefore are by no means the arbitrary 
Meafures ol thole 'I'hings. But what this is againft, I confefs I do not lee; 
This, I am fare, it is not againft any thing I have laid. For, as 1 remember 
I have laid (tho’ not the planetary Motions , ) ct) that the Motions of the Sun and 
the Moon are the belt Mcaliircs of Time. But if you mean, that the Idea of 
Duration is rather taken from the planetary Motions, than from the Succeflion 


of Ideas in our Minds, I crave leave to doubt of that ; bctaule Motion no 
other way difeovers itlelf to us, but by a Succeflion of Ideas. 


Your next Argument againft my thinking the Idea of I'ime to be deriv’d 
from the Train of Ideas fucceeding one another in our Minds, i.s, That your 
Lordfliip thinks the contrary. This, I muft own, is an Argument by way of 
Authority, and I humbly fubmit to it ; tho’ I think fuch Arguments produce 
no Certainty, either in my way of Certainty by Ideas, or in your sscay of Certainty 


by Rcafon. 

4 . As to your fourth inftance, you having fet down my Exceptions to the 
Peripatetick and Cartefian Definitions of Light, you fubjoin this Queftion : 
And is this a fclf-c vident Idea of Light ? 1 beg leave to anlwer in the lame Way 
by a Queftion, And who ever laid or thought that it was, or meant that it Ihould 
be ^ Flc muft have a ftrange Notion of felf-evident Ideas, let them be what they 
will (for 1 know them not) who can think, that the Ihewing others Defini- 
tions of Light to be unintelligible, is a felf-evident Idea of Light. But farther, 
my Lord, "what, I befeech you, has a felf-evident Idea of Lit^ht to do here d I 
thought in this your Inftance of Light, you were making good what you under- 
took to prove from niyfelf, that we ean have no Intuition of Light. But becaufe 
that, perhaps, would have founded pretty oddly, you thought fit (which I with 
all Submiflion crave leave fometimes to take Notice of) to change the Queftion ; 
but the Misfortune is, that put as it is, not concerning our Intuition, but the 
Self-evidence of the Idea of Light, the one is no better prov’d than the other : 
And yet your Lordlhip concludes this your firft Head according to your ufual 
Form i Thus we have feen what Account the Author of the Ellay himfelf has given 
of thefe felf-evident Ideas, which are the Ground-work of Demonjiration. With 
Submiflion, my I.ord, he muft have good Eyes, who has feen an Account I have 
given in my Effay of felf-evident Ideas, when neither in all that your Lordlhip 
has quoted out of it, no nor in my whole Effay, felf-evident Ideas are fo much 
as once mention’d. And where the Account I have given of a Thing, which I 
never thought upon, is to be feen, I cannot imagine. What your Lordlhip 
farther tells me concerning them, viz. That felf-evident Ideas are the Ground- 
work of Demonftration, I alfo aflure you is perfed News to me, which I never 
met with any where but in your Lordlhip : Tho’ if 1 had made them the Ground- 
work of Demonftration, as you lay, I think they might remain fo, notwithftarfd- 
ing any thing your Lordlhip has produc’d to the contrary. 

We are now come to your focond Head, where I expeded to have found this 
Confequence made good, That there may he contraditiory Opinions about Ideas, 
which I account moft clear and diftinit j Lrgo» it is impofjibk to come to a Denmftra- 
Voi. I. 'L z z, tion 
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tioit a^oUf teal Beings in thewy of httnhion of Idcp.s. For this you told me 
your fecotd Reafon to prove this (^opofition. This ConfequCTce your I. 4 i d- 
fhip, it ifeems, looks upon as €0 cleat, «hat it needs np Proof ; I can find n^ie 
here where you t^e it up again. To prove fomething, you lay, Suppofe du 
Idea happen to he thought by feme to be cleat and di^inti^ and others JJjotild ttuik 
the contrary to be fo : in o^dience to your Lordlhip, / do fuppofc it. Bur, wh^i 
it is fuppos’d, will that make good the above-mention’dConlequence? Jou your 
felf, my Lord, do not fo much as pretend it 9 but in this Queftion {ubjoin’d, 
\What hopes of Demoiftration by char and diJltnSi Ideas then infer a quite dif- 
ferent Propofition. For, It is impofjihle to com to a Bemonfiratiou about real 
Beings in the •way of Intuition of Ideas j and, ^here is no hopes of Demonjlratton 
by cmr and diftin^ Ideas j appear to me two very different Propofitions. 

There appears lomething to me yet more incomprehenfible in your way of 
managing this Argument here. Your Realbn is, as we have lecn, in thefe 
Words, ^here may be contruAidboty Opinmts about fume Ideas, that I account mofi 
clear and dijlinhi : And your Inltance of it is in thde Words, Supj ofe an Idea hap- 
pen to be thought by fame to he clear and diftinii, and others Jhoutd think the con- 
trary to be fo. Anfw. So they may, without bavhig any contradidtory Opinions 
about any Idea, that I account moft clear and difiinli. A Man may think his Idea 
of Heat to be clear and diftindt, and another may think hxsidca of Cold (which 
I take to be the contrary Idea to that of Heat) ro be clear and diftindl, and be 
both in the right, without the leaft Appearance of any contraddiory Opinions. 
All therefore that your Lordlhip fays, in the remaining Part of this Paragraph, 
having nothing in it of contraditlory Opinions about Ideas that I think mofi clear, 
lerves not at all to make good your lecond Realbn. The Truth is, all that you 
fay here concerning Des Cartes’s Idea of Space, and another Man’s Idea of Space, 
amounts to no more but this 9 That different Men may fignify different Ideas by 
the lame Name, and will never fix on me what your Lordlhip would perfuadc 
the World I lay, that both Parts of a Contraddlion may be true. Tho’ I do lay, 
that in fuch a loole Ufeof the Terms Body and Vacuum, it may be demonftrated 
both that there is, and is not a Vacuum : Which Is a Contradidiion in Words, 
and is apt to impole, as if it were fo in Senle, on thole who millake Words for 
Things 9 who are a kind of Realbncn, whereof 1 perceive there is a greater 
Number than I thought there had been. All that I iiave faid in that Place 
quoted by your Lordlliip, is nothing but to Ihew the Danger of relying upon 
Maxims, without a careful Guard upon the Ule of Words, without which they 
willlerve to make Demonftrations on both Sides. That this is lb, I dare ap- 
peal to any Reader, Ihould your Lordlhip prels me again, as you do here, 
with all the Force of thcle Words, Say you fo ? IVhat Demonfirations on both 
Sides ? And in the way of Ideas too ? This is extraordinary indeed ! 

That all the Oppofition between Des Cartes and thefe others, is only about the 
naming of 1 think may be made appear fk>m theleWords of your Lordlhip 
in the next Paragraph 9 In the Ideas of Space and Body, the ^ueft ton fuppos’d,is, 
whether they be the fame or no ? That this is a Queftion only about Names, and 
not about Ideas themfelves, is evident from hence, that no body can doubt 
whether the lingle Idea of pure Diftance, and the two Ideas of Diftance and 
Solidity, are one and the lame Idea, or different Ideas, myraorc than he can doubt 
whether one and two are different. The (^ellion then in theCafe, is not whe- 
ther A’X’te»y?<j»confidcr'd feparately by itfelF, or Extenfion and Solidity together, 
be the lame Idea or no j but whether thefimple Idea oi Extenfion alone lhall be 
call’d Body, or the complex Idea of Solidity md Extenfion tx)gether lhall be call’d 
Body. For that thefe Ideas themfelves are different, I think I need not go 
about to prove to any one, who ever thought of Emptimfsox Fulmfs : for whe- 
ther in Fad the Bottle in a Man’s Hand be empw or no, or can by him be emp- 
ty’d or no 9 this, I think, is plain. That his ofFulnels, and h\s Idea of 
Emptinels, are not the lame. This the very Dilpute concerning a Vacuum fup- 
pofes 9 for if Mens Idea of pure Space were not different from their Idea o£So- 
ijdtty and Space together, they could never lb far leparate- them in their 
Thoughts, as to make a (^eftion, wlwther th^ did always exifr together, any 
more than they could quwion^ whether the lame Thing exifted'with icfelf 
Motion cannorlwfepawieddftExafhwtce from Space i and yetno body evertook 
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eLitJdea of Space and ilic Idea of Motion to b'* die fimc. Schdity c an- 

iiof/exift without Space j but will any one from tiicnce fay, the Idea of ScliUtiy 
and the Idea of Space arc one and the fame ? 

Your Lordfhip’s third Realbn, to prove that it is tnipaffthle to come to a De- P. 
monftration ahuiit real Bewyy in this Way of Intuition of Idca^, is, ’ithat grvitiny;^ tlae 
IdSeas to be trv.e^ there is no Self-cvtdence of the Connexion of tbcnt^ ‘ichich is ne- 
cejfary to^i^ake a Demonf ration. This, I mull own, is to me as incomprehenli- 
ble a Conlcquence as the former j as alfb is that which jour J.ordfliip lays to P m; 

make it out, which 1 fhall fet down in your own Words, that its Force may be 
left entire to tlic Reader : But granting the Ideai to he true, yet stl'cn their Con- 
nexion IS not felf-evident, then an intermediate Idea nniji compkat the Demonf ra- 
tion. But how doth it appear, that this middle Idea is fclf-evidently connetied with 
them? For’tisfiid, if that intermediate Idea be not known by Intuition, that 
muft need a Proof ; and fo there can be no Demonf ration ■, which your LordjLip is 
very apt to believe in this Way of Ideas ^ imlefs thefe Ideas get more Light by be- 
ing put between two others. Whatever there be in thele Words to prove the Pro- 
pofition in quell ion, 1 leave the Reader to find out ; but that he may not be Kd 
into a Miflakc, that there is any thing in my W'ords that may be ierviceable to 
it, I mull crat e leave to acquaint him, 'I liat tliclc Words fit down bv your 
I.ordfliip, as out of my EJfay^nrc not to be found in that Place, nor any where n. . 1 . C. z. 

in my Book, or any thing to this Purpolc, Ehat the intermediate Idea is to be h h- 
known by Inttiilion ; but this. That there muft be an intuitive Knowledg or 
Perception of xhe ylgreemcnt ox Difa<ireement oftlic intermediate Idea w ith tliole, 
whole Agreement or Difagrecment, by its Intervention, it demonftrates. 

Leaving therefore all that )'our JLordfliip brings out of Gaffendus, the Carte- 
fans, Moriims, and Bernier, in their Argument from Motion, for or againlfc a 
Vacuum, as not being at all concern’d in it ; I fliall only crave leave to obferve, 
that you leem to make tile here of the lame W ay of Argumentation, which 1 
think I may call your main, if not only one, it occurs lb often, viz. That 
when I have laid any thing to Ihcw’ wherein Certainty or Demonf rat ion, &c. 
confills, you think it I'ufficiently overthrown, if you can produce any Inllance 
out of m)' Book, of any thing advanc’d by me, which comes lliort of Certainty 
or Demonftration : W hcreas, my I.ord, I humbly conceive, it is no Proof 
againft my Notion of Certainty, or my W’ay of Demonf ration, that 1 cannot 
attain to them in all Calcs. I only tell wherein they confift, w here-cver they arc ; 
but if I mils of either of them, either by realbn of the Nature of the Siibjt tft, 
or by Inadvertency in my Way of Proo^ that is no Objebtion to the'^Pruth of 
my Notions of them : For I never undertook that my Way of Certainty or Dc- 
monftration, if it ought to be call’d tny Il'ay, fiiould make me or any one Om'* 
nilcicnt or Infdliblc" 

That w'hich makes it ncceftary for me here again to take Notice of this your 
Way ofRcalbning, is the Queftion wherewith you wind up the Account you 
have given of the Dilputc of the Parties above-nam’d about a Vacuum ; ylnd 
is it poffble to imagine, that there fjould be a fclf-evidcnt Connexion in the Cafe ^ 

Anfw. It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which Side, in that 
Difpute, fuch a felf-evidcnt Connexion is, or is not polfible : But this I take the 
liberty to lay. T hat whcrc-ever it is not, there is no Demonftration, whether it 
be the Cartefans or the Gaffendifls, that fail’d in this Point. And 1 humbly^ 
conceive, that to conclude from any one’s failing in this, or any other Calc , of 
a lelf-evident Connexion in each Step of his Proof, that therefore it is not 
neceflliry in Demonftration, is a Conclufion without Grounds, and a W'^ay of 
arguing that proves nothing. 

In the next Paragraph you come to wind up the Argument, which you have P i+r 
been lb long upon, viz. to make good what you undertook ^ i. c. Eojhewthe P. i:>)- 
Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Rca- 
fon ■, in Anlwcr to my laying, 1 can find no Oppofition between them : whi<h 
Oppofition, according to the Account you give of it, after Forty Pages fpent 
in it, amounts at laft to this j 

(i.) That I affirm. That general Principles and Maxims of Rcafon are of little Py. 
or no ufe j and your Lordlhip faysyThey are of very great ufe, and the only proper 
Foundation of Certainty. To which I crave leave to fay, That if by Principles 
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and your I.ordfhip means all lelt-evidtnt Pronofitions, our sva)spre 

even in Kirt the fame ; for as )Ou know, tny J.ord, 1 make my fcH-cl|i- 
dent Propofitions necelTary to Certainty, and found all Cerrainty o:dy in tliQn, 
If bv Principles and Maxims you mean a (clcdt Number of fclf-cv;dcnt Tropd- 
fitions, dilbnguifli’d from the reft by the Name Mtixims., which is the Sciiic in 
which 1 ufe the Term Maxims in my EJfay ; then to bring it to a ,')cciror?, 
u hich of us two, in this Point, is in the right, it will be ncce/hry for yoi'r I .ord- 
Ihip to give a I^ift of thole Maxims ; and then to (hew. That a Man can be cer- 
tain of no Truth without the Help of thole Maxims. For to affirm Maxims to 
be the tmly Foundation oj Certainty.^ and yet not to tell which arc thole Maxims.^ 
or how they may be known ; is, 1 humbly conceive, fo far from laying any 
liirc Grounds ot Certainty, that it leaves even the very Foundations of it un- 
certain. When your Lordfliip has thus Icttlcd the Grounds o{ ymir s.zay of 
Certainty hy Keafou^ one may be able to examine, whether it be truly the way 
of Rcaibn, and how far my -juay of Certainty by Ideas differs from it. 

p. i.'6. I'hc fccond Difference that you affign, between my zvay of Certainty by Ai'c.r.r, 
and your’s by Rcafoii^ is, 'I'hat I Jay., that Demoiijiratinn is by ivay of latuition 
of Ideas, and that Rcajon is only the Faculty employ’d in difco’vcrtny^ and compar- 
ing Ideas leitb ihcniJeH'Cs, or 'oiith others intervening • anil that this is the only 
way oj Certainty. W'herea.s jour Lordffiip ajjlrms, and, as you laj-, have 
prov'd, Ehat there can be no Demoiijlratton by Intuition of Ideas } but that all the 
Certainty we can attain to, is j'rom general Principles of Rcajon, and ncccffary 
Dednthons made from them. Anl'w. 1 have faid, that Demonftration confids 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagt cement of the intermediate Idea, 
with thole w'hole Agreement or Difagrccment it is to Ihew in each Step of the 
Demonftration : And if you will lay tliis is different from the way ofDeraon- 
ftration by Rcaibn, it will then be to the Point abovc-mencion’d, which you 
have been fo long upon. If this be your Cleaning Iicre, it foems pretty llrange- 
fr cxprcls’d, and remains to be prov’tl i but if any thing cllc be your Mean- 
ing, that Meaning not being the Propofition to be prov’d, it matters not whe- 
ther you have prov’d it or no. 

Ibid. Your I .ordffiip firthcr laj s here. That all the Certainty W'C can attain to, is 

from general Principles of Rcaf/n, and nccefjary DeduHions made j'rom them. '1 his, 
j ou fay, you have prov'd. W hat has been prov’d, is to be Iccn in what has been 
already ennfider’d : But if your Prt>of, That all the Certainty we can attain to, ts 
from general Principles of Rcajon, and neccjfary Dcdntiions made from them, were 
as clear and cogent, as it feems to me the contrary j this will not reach to the 
I’oint in Debate, till jour Dordfhip has prov’d, that this is oppofite to my wav’- 
of Certainty by Ideas. ’1 is ftrangc faud perhaps to Ibmc may be Matter of 
ThoughO that in an Argument wherein you lay lb much Strels on Maxims, ge- 
neral Principles of ReaJ'on, and neccjfary Dedubi ions from them, j’ou ffiould never 
once tells us, what, in your Account, a Maxim or general Principle ofReafoMs, 
nor the Marks it is to be know n by j nor offer to fiiew what a neceffary Dedutii- 
on i.s, nor how' it is to be made, or may be known. For I have leen Men 
pleall- themlch cs with Dediidiions upon Dcdultions, and Ipin Confequenccs, it 
matter’d not whether out of their own, or other ]\lens I'houghts, which when 
look’d into, were vilibly nothing but mere Ropes of Sand. 

!’■ 1 14 - ’Tis true, j'our Lordlhip liiys, you now come to Certainty of Reafon by Deduliions. 

But when all that truly learned Dilcourle which follows, is read over and over 
again, 1 would be glad to be told, what it is j’our Lordlhip calls a neccjfary De- 
duefiou i and by what Criterion you diftinguilh it from luch Deduikions, as 
come 111 or t of Cerrainty, or even of Truth itlclf 1 confels I have read over 
thofc Pages more than once, and can find no liich Criterion laid down in them 
by your Lordlhip, tho’ a Criterion be there much talk’d of But whether it be my 
want of Capacity for your way of w-riting, that makes me not find any Light 
gi’ in by your Lordlhip into this Alatter ; or whether, in Truth, you have not 
Ihew’d wherein what you call a ueceJJ'ary Dedudiion confifts, and how it may be 
known from what is not lo, the Reader mult judg. T his I crave Leave to lay. 
That when you have (hewn what general Principles of Rea jin and necejfary De- 
dnSlions arc, the World will then lee, and not rill then, whether tliis your way 
oC^ertainty by Reafon, from general Principles and nccefjary LediUlicns made from 

tbeniy 
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be oppofite to, or io much as difK-tcnt from, my Way of Cci/ainty by 
Jde/fs ; which was the I'hing to be fhcwn. 

•n the Paragraph under Confideration,’you blame me, that in my Chapter' P j :r 
c6nceri«jng RcaJbHj I have treated it only as a Faculty^ and not in the other .Scw/cv 
which 1 there give of that W^>rd. This lixeeptibn to my Book, is, 1 iiippole, 
only from your Lordfliip’s general Care of letting nothing pals in my EJfiy, 
which ytu think needs an Amendment. T'or any particular Rcalbn, that 
bring.s it in here, or ties it on to tliis Part of your JDilcourle, 1 conlcls I do not 
Ice. However, to this I anfwer, 

1. The UnderRanding, as a I'aculty, being the Snbje6l of my Effliy., it carry ’d 
me to treat dirertly of Realbn no otherwile than as a Fariiln . But yet Keafon 
as Handing for true and cle.tr Principles, and alio as Handing for clear and fair 
Deductions from thole Principles, I have not wholly omitted ^ as is manifclt 
from what I have laid of iclf-evident Propofitions, intuitive Knowledg, and Dc- 
monltrarion, in otlier Partsof myii/Av- So that your Queftion, IVbymaCbap- P. 14^, 
ler oj lira foil air ibe t-juu utber Scufes of the iVord vcylctted? blaming me ftr no 
other f ault that I am really guilty of, but wantot Order, and not putting every 
thing in its proper Place docs not appear to be ol fo mighty Weight, but 
th.u I (liouki h;t\'c rhough.t it might have been left to the little Nihblers in 
Controverfv, without being in.tde ufe of by lo great a Man as your Ixirdfhip. 

But the putting Things out of tlicir proper Pkice^ being tint which your I.ord- 
Ihip thinks fit to except againH in my Writings, it lb falls out, that to this too 
I can plead IMot guilt) . For in that a'cry Chapter of Rcalon, F have not 
oimrtcd to treat of Principles and Dcdniltons ; and what I have (iiid there, 1 b ;,4, 14, 
prci’umc, IS enough to let others fee, that I have not ncgleCfed to declare my^ jf, lu, 17,11 
poor Scale alioiit iclf-evident Propofitions, and the Cogency and Evidence of 
<iemonfli'ativc or probable Deductions of Realbn : Tho’ what I have laid 
there, not being back’d with Authorities, nor warranted by the Names of an- 
cient Philofiiphcrs, was not worth your Lordfiaip’s taking notice of 

I have, I confefs, been lb unwary to write out of my own Thoughts, w hich 
your Lordihip ha.s, tnorc than once, with Ibmelbrt of Reprimand taken norice 
of 1 ow n it, your Tordlliip is much in the Right ; the lafer Way is, never to 
declare one’s own Scnle in any material Point. If 1 had fill’d my Book with 
Quotations and Collections of other Mens Opinions, it had fliewn much more 
I, earning, and had much more Security in it ; and 1 my fclf had been lafe 
from the Attacks of the Men of Arms, in the Commonwealth of Letters: But 
in writing my Book, 1 had no Thoughts of War, my Eye was fix’d only on 
Truth, and that wltli lb fmcere and unbiafs’d an Endeavour, tliat I thought I 
fhould not have iucurr’d mucli Blame, even where I had mifs’d it. This 1 per- 
ceive, too late, was the wrong Way : I fhould have kept my felf ftill lafe 
upon the Relerve. Had I learnt this Wifdom of Tbrafo in Terence, and re- 
folv’d with my lelf, Ihc epro ero poft prhicipicr ■, perhap.s I might ha\'c dclcrv’d 
the Commendation was given him. Line ejl faperc ut bos inflruxit ipfus f,hi cavil 
loco. But I deferv’d to be Ibundly corrected, for not having profited by Read- 
ing, fo much as this comes to. 

But to return to your Accufation here, which all together Hands thus : JVhy P. 14?-. 
in a Chapter of Rea ion arc the other two Senfes neylefled? IVe might have cxpeTed 
here full Satisfatiion as to the Principles of Rectfon, as dtftinfl from the Facility, 
hut the Author of the Effay wholly avoids it. What I guels thefe \\ ords acvuic 
me to have avoided, I think I have (hewn already that 1 did not avoid. 

Before you conclude, you lay, you mufi ohferve that I prove, T‘bat Demonflra- p. 1^6, 
tion muft be by Intuition, in an extraordinary Manner, front the Senfe of the IVonl. 

He that will be at the Pains to read that Paragraph which you quote for it, will ^ 

lee that I do not prove that it ir/itji be by Intuition, becaulb it is call’d Demonflra~ c. 2. p 
tion:, but that it is call’d Demonftration, becaule it is by Intuition. And as to the 
Propriety of it, what your Lordihip lays in the following Words, It would dc P. 147. 
tnoft proper for ocular Demonftration, or by the Finger, will not hinder it from 
being proper allb in mental Demonftration, as long as the Perception of the 
Mind is properly exprefs’d by Seeing. 

Againft my oblerving, that the Notation of the Word imported fhewing or 
making to fee, your Lordihip farther {xys, Demonftration amoni fome Pbilofopber’s, p. ij-z. 

Jignif/d 
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fignify i\inty the Conclufion of an Argxittitnt^"ji:hereby zve are brought from pmi- 
thing zve Ml perccn'c, to [ometbing vec did not ; which tfeems to me to agree ^tb. 
what I fay in theCale, viz. That by the Agreement of /dear which we 'do 
perceive, we are brought to perceive the Agreement of Ideas which before 
did not perceive. To which, no doubt, will be anlwer’d, as in a like Gale, Not 
by zvay of Intuition.^ but by a Dedudtion of Keajon ^ i. e. we perceive* not in« a 
way that affords us Intuition or a Sight, but by Deductions of Reafbrt,') wherein 
we fee nothing. Whereas, my l.ord, I humbly conceive, that the force of a 
Deduction of Rcafon confills in this, 1 hat in each Step of it we fee what a 
Connexion it has, i. e. have an Intuition of the certain Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of the Ideas^ as in Demonftration ; or an Intuition or Perception, that 
they have a probable, or not Ib much as a probable Connexion, as in other 
DccIu6lions of Reafbn. 

You farther overthrow the Neceffity of intuitive Knowledg, in every Step 
of a Demonftration, by the Authority of Artftotle, who fays, things that are 
felf-evident.^ cannot be demonjirated. And fb I fay too in fcveral Places of my 
Effay. W'hen your Lordfhip can fhew any Inconfiftency between thefe two Pro- 
positions, Ttz. ^hat intuitive Kmzi'ledg is neceffdry in each Step op a Demonjira- 
tion.y and Things that arc felf-evident cannot be demonjirated then 1 (hall own 
you have overthrown the Necefiity of Intuition in every Step of a Demonftra- 
tion by Reafbn, as well as by Arijiotle's Authority. 

In the RemaindCT of this Paragraph, I meet w'ith nothing but your Lordfhip 
finding fault with forne, who, /;/ this Age.^ have made ufe esf Mathematical De- 
monftrations in Natural Philofbphy. ‘ Your Ixjrdfhip’s two Reafbns againft 
this way of advancing Knowledg upon the fure Grounds of Mathematical De- 
monftration, are thefe •, 

(i.) That Des Cartes., a Mathematical Man^ has been guilty ofMiJiakes in hi.s 
Syliciii. Anf-w. When Mathematical Men will build Syftems upon Fancy, and 
not upon Demonftration, they are as liable to Miftakes as others. And that 
l)es Cartes was not led into his Miftakes by Mathematical Demonftrations, but 
for want of them, I think, has been demonftrated by * fome of thofe Matlie- 
niaticiaiis whofeem to be meant here. 

C 2 .) Your f ccond Argument againft accommodating Matbcmaticks to the Nature 
cfnuterial T’hmgs., is, T^hat Mathematicians cannot be certain of the Manner and De- 
grees of Force given to Bodies, Jo far dijiant as the fix'd Stars ; nor of the Laws of 
Motion in other Syjiems. A very good Argument why they fhould not proceed 
demonftratively in this our Syftcm upon I.aws of Motion, obferv’d to be efta- 
blifh’d here : A Reafbn that may perfuade us to put out our Eyes, for fear they 
fhould miflead us in what we do fee, becaufe there be Things out of our Sight. 

’I'is great pity Anftotle had not underftood Mathematlcks as well as Mr. New '- 
ton, and made ufe of it in Natural Philofbphy with as good Succefs ; His Ex- 
ample had then authoriz’d the accommodating oj it to material tbiigs : But ’tis not 
to be ventur’d, by a Man of this Age, to go out of the Method which Arifiotle 
has preferib’d, and wliich your Lordfhip, out of him, has fet down in the fol- 
lowing Pages, as that which fhould be kept to ; for it is a dangerous Pre- 
fiimption to go out of a Track chalk’d out by that fuppos’d Dieftator in the 
Commonwealth of Letters, tho’ it led him to the Eternity of the World. 1 
f.iv not tliis, that I do not think him a very great Man j he made himfelf fo by 
not keeping precifcly to beaten Tracks i which fervile Subjedion of the Mrnd 
if we may take my Lord Bacons Word for it, kept the little Knowledg the 
World had, from growing greater, for more than a few Ages. I’hat the break- 
ing loofe from it in this Age is a Fault, is not direcftly faid ; but there is enough 
faid, to fhew there is no great Approbation of fuch a Liberty. Mathematicks 
in grofs, ’tis plain, are a Grievance in Natural Philofbphy : and with Reafbn • 
for Mathematical Proofs, like Diamonds, are hard as well as clear and will be 
touch’d with nothing but ftrict Reafoning. Mathematical Proofi are out of the 
Reach of topical Arguments, and are not to be attack’d by the equivocal Ufe of 
Words or Declamation, that make fo great a Part of other Dilcourfes ; nay, 
even of Controverfies. How well you have prov’d my way by Ideas guilty of 
any ^ cj^den^ to Scepticifm, the Reader will fee j but this I will crave Leave to 
fay, 1 hat the fedudmg Matliematical Reafoning from Philofbphy, and inftcad 

thereof 
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thereof reduciag it to j^rifiotelian Rules and Sayings, will not be be 

nmch in Favour of Knowledgagainft Scepticilhii 

TTour LorcWhip indeed/fays, Teu- did not by any means take offfromtke liatedable p. 1 4^: 
Endeofwurs of thofe^ who have gone about to reduce Naturai Specuiatmt^to Ma^hr- 
mattcal ^rtainty. W hat can we undcrftand by this, but your Lord^rip’s great 
Cf^plainnce and Moderation ? who, notwithftanding y'ou Ipend four Pages ro 
fliew thajc\hc Endeavours of Mathematical' Men^ to aceojrmodate the Frirtcifles of 
that Science to the Nature of material ^hmgs, has been the Occajion cf great Mi- 
yakes in the Phihfopby of this Jgc j and that therefore Ariftotle's Method is to 
be follow’d ; Yet you^ make this Compliment to the Mathematicians, That you 
leave them to their Liberty to go on, if they pleafe, in their laudable Endea-^ 

•vours to reduce Natural Speculations to Mathematical Certainty. 

And thus wc are come to the End of your Lordlhip’s clearing this Paflage ; 

'^hat you grant that by Senfatton and Rjtjieilion we come to know the Powers and Pro‘ 
jierties of 'Things \ but our Keajon [i. e. the Principles ofRcaJon agreed on by Man^ 
kind} is fatisfyd, that there muft be fomething beyond thefe ; becaufe it is impojftble 
they Jljould fubfift by tbemfelves So that the Nature of Things properly belong^s to 
Reafon [i. c. the Principles of Reafon agreed on by Mankind^ and not to mere Ideas. 

W'hich if any one be lb lucky as to underhand by thele yonr Lordlhip’s fifty 
Pages Ipent upon it, better than my Friend did, when he confels’d himlelf gra- 
vel’d by it, as it Hands here recited, he ought to enjoy the Advantage ot his 
happy Genius, whilft I mifs that Satisfaftion by the Dulnefs of mine ; which 
hinders me allb from leeing how the Oppofition of the way of Certainty by Ideas, 
and the way of Certainty by Reafon, comes in, in the Explication of this Paf- 
lage ; or, at leah, if it does belong to it, yet I mull own, what is a greater Mil- 
fortune, that 1 do not lee what the Oppofition or Diftrence is, which your 
Lordlhip has lb much talk’d of between the way of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certainty by Reafon. For my Excule, I think others will be as much 
in the Dark as 1, fince you no where tell wherein you yourlelf, my Lord, place 
Certainty. So that to talk of a Difference between Certainty by Ideas, and Cer- 
tainty that is not by Ideas, without declaring in what chat other Certainty con- 
iifts, is like to have no better Succels, than might be expetted from one who 
would compare two Things together, the one whereof is not known. 

You now return to your Dilcourle of Nature and Perfon, and tell me, That, P. i f4. 
to what you laid about general Nature in dijlinfi Individuals, I objedk thele 
three Things : 

(i.) “ That I cannot put together one and the lame and diftin<9: : ” This I 
own' to be my Objection ; And confequently there is no Foundation for the Di- 
fimbiion of Nature and Perfon. This, with Submiflion, I deny to be any Ob- 
■ jeilion of mine, either in the Place quotcil by your Lordlhip, or any where 
clfe. There may be Foundation enough for Diftinction, as there is of thele 
two, and yet they may be treated of in a Way lb obfeure, lb confus’d, or, 
perhaps, fo lublime, that an ordinary Capacity may not from thence get, as 
your Lordlhip cxprcllcs it, clear and diftnibi Apfrehenfions of them. This was 
that which my Friend and I complain’d of in that Place, want of Clcarnels in 
yotir Lordlhip’s Dilcourle, not of want of Diftindlion in the Things them- 
ielves. 

C2.) “ That what your Lordlhip laid about common Nature, and particular 
“ Subfiance in Individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and my Friends.” 

To which, my Lord, you may add if you pleafe, that it is frill lb to me. 

(3.) That I faid, “ That to fpeak truly and precilely of this Matter, as ilh 
“ reality it is, there is no fuch Thing as one and the fame common Nature in yir- 
“ veral Individuals j for all that in Truth is in them, is particular, and nothing 
“ but particular, Anfw. This was laid, to friew howf unapt thefo Ex- 

preflions. The fame common Nature in feveral Individuals ; and feveral Indivi- 
duals beir^ in the fame common Nature ; were to give true and clear Notions of 
Nature. To this your Lordlhip anfwers. That other, and thole very rational p. if 6. 
Men, have Ipoken lb ; To which I Ihall lay no more, but that it is an Argu- 
ment, with which any thing may be defended, and all the jargon of the 
Schools be juftify’d j but, 1 prefume, not ftrong enough to bring it back again, 
let Men ever fo ratimal niake ufo of it. 


Your 
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p. 146. Your Lordfliip- adds. But ncrj}^ it feenis^ nutbin^ is intelligible but what juiits 
with the new Wiiy of Ideas. My Lord, the new way ofXIdeas., and the old way of 
Ipcaking intelligibly^ was always, and ever will be, the lame. And if I may 
take the Liberty to declare my Senle of it, herein it confifis ; (1.) That a Man 
ule no Words, but luch as he makes the Signs of Certain determin’d Objects of 
his Mind in thinking, wnich he can make known to another. (2.) Next, that 
he ufe the fame Word fteddily for the Sign of the lame immediate /C'bjeCl of 
his Mind in thinking. (3.) That he join thole Words together in Propofitions, 
according to the Grammatical Rules of that Language lie fpeaks in. (4.) That 
he unite thole Sentences in a coherent Difcourle. Thus, and thus only, I 
humbly conceive, any one may prelerve himfelf from the Confines and Sidpi- 
cion of Jargon, whether he pleal'es to call thole immediate Objects of his Mind, 
which his Words do or Ihould Hand for. Ideas or no. 

V. 1^6 You again accule the way of Ideas, to make a common Nature no more than a 
luiumon Name. 'I'hat, my Lord, is not my way by Ideas. Wlien your Lordfliip 
Ihews me where I have laid lb, I promile your Lordlhip to fir ike it out : And 
the like I promile when you Ihew me where I prefume that we arc not to judg of 
Ibid- Tbnifrs by the general Principles oj Rcafon, which you call my fmidament.il Mtjiake. 

P. 157- ^hefe Principles ofReafon, you lay*, viiijl he the Standard to Atanknid. If 
they are of liich conlequence, w'ould it not have been convenient w'c fliould 
have been inftruCted Ibmething more particularly about them, than by barely 
being told their Name ; tliat we might be able to know w hat are, and what are 
not Principles of Reafon ? 

But be they what they will, becaule they mull: be the Standard to Mankind, 
Hid. your I.ordlhip Jljall in t\\is Dilate proceed upon the following Pri/tCiplc\, 

tv make it appear that the Diffircucc between Nature and Per/on n not imaginary 
and fiditious, hut groimckd upon the real Nature vf Things. With Submi/lion, 
my Lord, you need not be at the Pains to draw' up your great Artillery of lb 
many Mastnis, where you meet with no Oppofition. The '1 hing in Debate, 
whether in this Debate or no, I know nor, but what led into this Debate, w'as 
about thcle Expreflions ; One common Isattire in fevcral Individuals, and fevcral 
Individuals \n one common Nature : And the Queftion, I thought, was, whe- 
ther a general or common Nature could be in Particulars, i. e. exill in Indivi- 
duals > But lince your Lordlhip turns your Artillery againlV thole w ho deny 
that there isaiw Foundation of Dtfiinbiion letwecn Nature and Perfon, 1 am out 
of Gun-lhot ; for 1 am none of thofc who ever faid or thought there was no 
Vomidatton of Diftmttion between Nature and Perfon. 
r. 1 fS Tlie Maxims you lay down in the following Paragraph, arc to make me un- 

derhand how one and the fame and difttnli may conjijl : I confels 1 do not foe 
how your Lordlhip’s Words there at all make it out. '.I’his, indeed, I do un- 
derftand, that foveral particular Beings may have a Conformity in them to one 
general abftradt Idea, which may, if you pleale, be call’d their general or cora- 
moH Nature : But how that Idea or general Nature can be the fame and dijiinli, 
is llill paft my Comprehenfion. 

T o my laying. That your Lordlhip had not told me what Nature is, I am 
P I yp told, 'I nat if I bad a mind to underftand you, I could not but fee, that by hatiire 
you meant the SubjeH of ejfential Properties. A Lady asking a learned Phyfician 
what the Spleen was, receiv’d this Anlwer, I'hat it was the Receptacle of the 
melancholy Humour. She had a mind to underftand what the Spleen was, but 
by this Definition of it found herfolf not much enlighten’d 5 and therefore 
went on to ask, what the melancholy Humour was : and by the DoClor’s An- 
fwer found that the Spleen and the melancholy Humour had a Relation one to 
another j btJt what the Spleen was, Ihe knew not one Jot better than fhe did be- 
fore he told her any thing about it. My 1-ord, relative Definitions of 'I'erms 
that are not relative, ufually do no more than lead us into a Circuit to the fame 
Place from whence we fot our, and there leave us in the lame Ignorance we 
were in at firft. So I fear it would fall out with me here, if J, willing as I am to 
underjland what your Lordlhip means by Nature, Ihould go on to ask what you 
mean by ejfential Properties. 

P — 161. The three or four next Pages, I hope, your I.erdfliip does not think contain 
1 etf • 2- smy ferious Anfwcr to what my lYiend faid concerning Peter, 'fames, and John ; 

' ■'and 
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and as for the Pleal^Hxy of your Coum^ywan^ I ftnaWi not pretend to ipedflJe 
with that, fince your Lordftiip, who knows bptter than any hjs Way of 
thoppinr of Lo^tck^ was €ain to give it offi, begaiiik it was growing tpo rough. 

What Work iuch a dangerous Chopper of 'Lc^c}^ would, ijoahe, with an Argu~ 
ment that fuppos’d the Name.s Peter ^ ‘James^ and 'John^ to ftand for Aten, and 
then without Scruple affirm’d, That the Nature of ^^au was in then^, if he 
were let Icofe upon it, who can tell ? TipccLally if he might have the Li- 
berty ftrcjiuoufly to ufe the Phralic for hts l.tfe, and to obfort'c wliat a Turn 
the chiming of Words, without determin’d Ifhns aancj^’d to them, to the Un- 
dqrfiaiidtiie^-^ ’'jehen they are ^oiie deep into a Mtins li^ad^ audpai^ there for Things, 

To (hew that the common or general Nature of Man could not be in Peter or 
f: antes y I alledg’d. That whatever exifted (as whatever was in Peter or fames 
did) was particular ^ and that it confounded my Uodcrftandiiig, to make a Ge- 
neral a Particular. In Anfwcr, your Lordfiiip tells me. That to make me under- P. 154. 
Hand this, )ou had told me in your Anfwcr to my hvl^ Letter, ^hat we are to 
vonfider Be a\ God had order d thcui uf. th^m feofOKal Sorts and Ranksy &e. 

And thereupon y ou ask me, Ifljy it was uot aujw^r d m the proper Place for it ? 

Anlw. 1 own I am nut always lb fortunate, as to foy Things in that, which P 165-. 
your Loidlhip tliinks the proper Place , but having been rebuked for Repetiti- 
ons, I thought )Qur Lordrtiip could not be ignorant, that 1 had confiderd Me- 
/npr\ as God had order'd them m their jeveral Sorts and RavkSy &c. fince you 
rould not but have read tliefi; \Vntds of mine : I would »>ot here be thought EWay, B ; 
“ tq forget, muih Icls to deny, That Nature, in the Produi^ion of Things,makes ' 

“ fcvcral of them alike. I'here is nothing more obvious, elpccially iu the 
Races of Animals, and all I'hings propagated by Seed, 6^r.” And I have cx- 
prels’d my Senle in this Point fo fully here, and in other Places, particularly 
B. 3. C. 6. that I dare leave it to my Reader, without any farther Explication- 

Your Lordfhip farther asks, Is not that a real NaturCy which ts the Stihjeli of P-i6f. 
real Properties ? Nnd ts not the Nature really in tbofe who hanjo the effential Pro- 
perties ? 1 anfwcr to both thofe Queftions, Yes; fuch as is xhcKeaUty of theSub- 
je(St, foch is the Reality of its Properties: The abftraft general /dcu is really in 
the Mind of him that has it, and the Properties that it has are really and infopa- 
rably annex’d to it ; let this Reality be whatever your Lordfiiip pleales : But this 
will never prove, that this general Nature exifts in Peter or fames. ThofoPriJ- 
pertiesj with Submiffion, do not, as your Ijordlhip fuppofos, exift in Peter and 
fames : 1 liole Qualities indeed may exift in them, which your Lordfiiip calls 
Properties ; but they are not Properties in cither o£ them, but are Properties 
only of that Ipecific abftraft Nature, which Peter and famesy for their fiippos’d 
Conformity to it, are rank’d under. For Example, Rationalityy as much a Pro- 
perty as it is of a Maiiy is no Property of Peter. He was rational a good Part of 
his Life, could write and ready and was a jharp Fellow at a Bargain , but about 
'I'Jiirty, a Knock Ibdter’d him, that for th^ Twenty Years" paft he has heett 
able to do none of thefe I'hiiifrs ; There is, to this Day, not fo much Appearance 
of Reaifon in him, as in his Horfo or Monkey, and yet he is Peter ftill. 

Your Lordfiiip asks. Is not that a real Nature, that isthe Sii'?)eti of real Proper- E. i6f 
ties? And is not that Nature really m tbofe who have the fame effential Properties ? 

Give me leave, I bofeech you, to ai»k. Are not thole diftindt real Natures, tliat 
are the Subjeds of diftind eflential Properties > For Example, the Nature of 
an Animal is theSubjefi of effential Properties of an Animal, with the Exclufioii 
of thofe of a Man or a Horle ; for elle the Nature of an Animal, and the Nature 
of a Man, and the Nature of a Horle would be the lame : And fo, where-ever 
the Subjed of the efiTential Properties of an Animal is, there alfo would be the 
Subjedofehe eflential Properties of a Man, and of a Horle ; and lb, in effed, 
whatever is an Animal, would be a Man ; the real Nature of an Animal, and 
the real Nature of a Man, being the Ikne. To avoid this, there is no other Way 
(if this Reality your X-ordlhip builds lb much on, be any thing beyond the Rea- 
lity of two abftrad diftind Ideas in the Mind) but that there be one real Nature 
of an Animal, the Subjeti of the effential Properties of an Animal ; and another 
real Nature of a Man, the Subjebi of the effential Properties of a Man : both which 
real Natures muft be in Peter, to make him a Man. So that every individual 
Man or Beaftjmuft, according to this Account,have tw'o i-eal Natttres in him, to 
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make him what he is nay, if this be two will not lerve the Turn. Bucepha- 
lus muft have the real Natures oiEns or Betng, and tl}e real Nature oi Body ^SLwd 
the real Nature of Fmen f , and the real Nature of Amnxal^ and the real Nature of 
a Uorje, t e. Five diftinft real Natures tn hm^ to make him Bucephalus : For 
thelc are all really diftmft common Natures, whereof one is not the Sulked of 
precifcly the fame effenttal Properties as the other. This, tho’ very haid to my 
Underftanding, muft be really fb, if every diftind, common, or gtnej^l Nature, 
be a real Being, that really cxifts any where but in the Undtrftanding : Common 
Nature, taken tn my voay of Ideas, your LordJljtp truly fays, 'will not make me un- 
derhand fuch acommonNature as you fpeakof, "which juhfifls m /ex Individuals, 
lecaufe I can baxe no Ideas of real Suhjlances, but fteb as are parttcul » , all otha s 
are only ahjlralt Ideas, and made only by the A(l of the Mind But uhat jour 
Lordftiip ftirthtr promifes there, 1 find, to my Sonow, dots not hold, viz. 
That in your Lordftiip’s Way (as far as you have diftover’d it) whith jou tall 
the Way of Rea/on, I may come to a letter unde rftandtng of this Matter ^ 

Your Lordftnp, in the next Paragraph, declares your fcif » eally aJJjam'd to be put 
to explain thefe things, that which you had faid being fo very phin and ealj : 
And jet I am not foam'd to own, that jor my Life 1 cannot underftand them, 
as they arc now farther explain’d Your l.ordfhip thinks it prov’d, 'J hat e\ erv 
common Natm f is a real Being : Let it be lo, tliat it is the Subjedt of » eal Pi opt 1- 
ties, and that thereby it is demonftrated to be a real Being; this makes it haidtr 
for me to conceive, that this common Nature of a Man, which is a real Being, 
and but one, Ihould yet be really tn Peter, tn Jamts, and tn John Wad Ampin- 
trim been able to conceive this, he had not been fo much puzzled, 01 thought 
6< fill to talk idly, when he told him, Domt esro Jam inqnam aptid tc adjtim Sojta 
tdim For the tommon Name of Man, is a real Being, as jour Lordflnp lajs, 
and iofia is no more : And he that can conceive any one and tie fame 1 cal Betm" 
to le in diveis Places at once, cai have no Difficulty to conceive it of another 
re tl Being And io Sofia may at the lame time be at home, and \\ ith his Mafter 
abtoad . And Amphitruo might have been ajbam’d to demand the Lxplieation of 
lo plain a Matter , or at leaft, if he had ftuck a little at here and there too, 
ought lie not to have been fitisfy’d, as foon as Sofia had told him, / am another 
di(UnH I here, ft om the fame I that I am there > Which, no doubt, Sofia could 
iiave made out I.ct your Lordfliip’s Countryman cl op Lo^tek with him, and try 
whethei he cannot. Countryman. But how is it poffible, Sofia, that thou the real 
Jame, as thou fay’ft, ftiould’ft be at home and here too> Sofia Very eafily, be- 
eaule T am really the fame, and yet dtjitnli Countrym How can this be? Sofia. 
Bj a Trick that I have Countrym Canft thou teach me the Trick ? Yes ; 
tis but for thee to get a p irtuular Subfiftence proper to thy real Itlf at home, and 
anothci particular Subfijtcnce proper to thy fame real lelf abroad, and the Bufinefi 
is done thou wilt then eafily be the fame real Thing, and diftmfl fi om thy folf , 
and thou may’ft be in as many Places together, as thou canft get pat ttcular Sub- 
(iftenccs, and be ftill the lame one real Being Countrym But what is that parti- 
iular Stibfifience^ Sofia. Hold je, hold ye. Friend, that’s the Secret ' I thought 
once It was partteular Fxtfienee, but that I find is an ineffectual Drug, and will 
not do. Everj one fees it will not make the fame real Being dtfitnil from itfelf, 
nor bring it into two different Places at once, and therefore it is laid afide, and 
Subfifience is taken to do the Feat Countrym F-xiftencc, my Boy’s Schoolmaftcr, 
made me underftand, the other Day, w hen my Grey Mare foled For he told 
me that a Horfe, that never was before, began then to exift, and when the 
poor Foie died, he told me the fame Horfe ceafed to exift Sofia But did Ije 
tell thee what became of the real common Nature of an Hoifo that was in it when 
the! ole died? Countrym. No: But this 1 know, that my icW Horfe was really 
dtftroy’d Sofia. There’s now thy Ignorance ' So much of thy Horfe as had a 
real Ixiftence, w as really deftroy’d, that’s true : But there w as lomcthing in thy 
Horfe, which having a real particiilat Subfftence, was not deftroy’d , naj^, and 
the beft Part of thy^Horfc too : for it was that, which had in it all thole Pio- 
perties that made thy Horfc better than a Broomftiek Coimtrwi Thou tclfft 
me Wonders of this lame Subfifleme , what, I pray thee, is it Sofia I beg j our 
Pardon for that, it is the very Philofopher’s Stone, thofe who are Adepit, and 
can do ftrange Things \n ith it, are w ifei than to tell w hat it is, Counftym. \\ hcj e 
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may it be bought then? Sofia. That lAriovv not: But 1 will tell thee where 
thou mayft meet with it. Countrym. Where ? Sofia. In Ibme of the ' Ihady 
Thickets of the Schoolmed ; and ’tis worth the looking after. For if particular 
Subfifience has fuch a Power over a real Beiny^^ as to make one and the fame real 
Being to be difim£i.^ and in divers Places at once, it may perhaps be able to 
give thee an Account what beVomes of that real Nature of thy Horle after thy 
Harle is dead j and if thou canft but find whither that retires, who know'S but 
thou mayft, get as uleful a Thing as thy Horle again? fince to that real Nature 
of thy Horle, infeparably adheres the Shape, and Motion, and other Properties 
of thy Horle. 

I hope, my T.ord, your Countryman will not be difplcas’d to have met with 
Sofia to chop Logtek with, who, 1 think, has made it as intelligible, how his 
real felf might be the fame and diftintf and be really in diilindl Places at 
once, by the Help of a particular Subfifience proper to him in each Place j as it is 
intelligible how any real Being under the Name of a common Nature^ or under 
any other Name beftow’d upon it, may be the fame and and really be 

in divers Places at once, by the Help of a particular Subfifience proper to each of 
thofe diftind Sanies. At leaft, if I may anlwer for my felf, I underftand one 
as well as the other : And if my Head be turn’d from common Senfe (as I find 
your Lordlhip very apt to think") lb that it is great News to you that I under- P- iCtji 
fiaiid any thing j if in my Way of Ideas 1 cannot underftand Words, that appear 
to me either to Hand for no Ideas, or to be lb join’d, that they put inconliftent 
Ideas together j I think your Lordlhip ulcs me right, to turn me off for delpe- 
rate, and leave me, as you do, to the Keader's Underfianding. p. irty. 

To your Lordftiip’s many Queftions concerning Men and Drills, in the 
Paragraph where you begin to explain what my Friend and I Ibund difficult in 
your Dilcourfe concerning Pirfon j I anlwer, that thefe two Names, Man and P- > 7 ‘>» 
Drill, are perfedly arbitrary, whether founded on real difiinfl Properties or no j 
lb perfe<ft!y arbitrary, that, if Men had pleas’d. Drill might have Hood Ibr 
what Man now does, and vice verfa. I anlwer farther. That thele two 
Names ftand for two abftradt Ideas, which are (to thofe who know what 


they mean by thele two Names) the diftin6b Eflcnces of two diftindb Kinds ; and 
as particular Exiftences, or Things exifting, are found by Men (who know what 
they mean by thele Names) to agree to either of thole Ideas which thele 
Names ftand for ; thele Names refpeiftively are apply ’d to thofe particular 
Things, and the 'Fhings faid to be of that Kind. I'his I have lb fully and at 
large explain’d in my Effay, that I Ihould have thought it needlels to have laid 
any thing again of it here, had it not been to fliew myRcadinels to anfwer any 
Queftions you lhall be pleas’d to ask concerning any thing I have writ, which 
your Lordlhip either finds difficult, or has forgot. 

In the next Place, your I.,ordlhip comes to clear what you had laid in An- 
fwer to this Queftion put by your lelf, IVbat is this DifiinfUon o/ Peter, James, Vlnd.^. zfy. 
and John, founded upon ? I'o which you anftver’d, ^hat they may be diftin- Ibid. 
gmfijd from each other by our Senfe s, as to Difference of Features, Difiance of 
Place, &c. But that is not all ; for fuppofing there was no external Difference, 
yet there is a Difference between them, as feveral Individuals in the fame common 
Nature. Thele Words, when my Friend and I came to confider, we own’d, 
as your Lordlhip here takes Notice, that we could underftand no more by P. 171. 
them but this^ “That the Ground of Diftin< 9 :ion, between feveral Individuals 
“ in the 4 me common Nature, is. That they are Icveral Individuals in the 
“ fame common Nature.” Hereupon your Lordlhip tells me, ^be ^efiion P. i 7 «* 

nm is. What this Dift inbiion is founded upon? Whether on our obferving the Diffe- 
rence of Features, Difiance of Place, &c. or on fonie antecedeiit Ground? 

Purfuant hereunto, as if this were the Queftion, you in the next Paragraph 
(as far as I can underftand it) make the Ground of the Difiinblion between thefe In- P. 171. 
dividuals,aT the Principium Individuationis, to be thtUnion of the Soul and Body. 

But with Submiffion, my Lord, the Queftion is, Whether I and my Friend 
were to blame, becaule, when your I,orafhip, in the Words abovc-cite^ having 
remov’d all other Grounds of Diftindion, laid, ^bere was yet a Differente be- 
tween Peter and James, as feveral Individuals in the fame common Nature we 
could underftand no more by it, but this, “ That the Ground of Diftindion 
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“ bet\^cn leveral Individuals in the fame common Nature, is, that they arc 
“ fcv^ral Individuals in the lame common Nature.” 

i.et the Ground that your Lordlhip now afligns of the Diftindlion of Indivi- 
duals be what it will, or let what you fay be as clea^ as you pleale, xiz. 1 hat 
the Ground of their Diftittiiton is in the Union of Soul and Body ^ it will, I hum- 
bly conceive, be neverthelels true, that what you laid before might amount to 
no more but this, “ That the Ground of the Diftindiion between leveral Indi- 
‘‘ viduals, in the fame common Nature, is, I'hat they are feveral. Individuals 
“ in the lame common Nature ; ” and therefore, wc might not be to blame 
for lb underftanding it. For the Words which our Underftandings were then 
employ’d about, were thole which you had there laid, and not thofo which jou 
would lay five Months after: Tho’ I mull own, that thole which your I.orcl- 
r. i7t 17;* Ihip here lays, concerning the HtfmSlton of Indimiduals, leave it as much in the 
Dark to me as what you laid before. But, perhaps, I do not underftand j our 
Lordlhip’s Words right, becaufo I conceive that the Principmu Indinoiduativnis 
is the lame in all the feveral Species of Creatures, Men as well as others j and 
therefore, if the Union of Soul and Body be that w'hich diftinguilhes two Indi- 
viduals in the Human Species one from another, I know not how two Cherries 
or two Atoms of Matter, can be diftinft Individuals j lince, I think, there is 
in them no Union of a Soul and Body. And upon this Ground it will be very 
hard to tell what made the Soul and the Body Individuals (as certainly they 
were) before their Union. 

But 1 lhall leave what your Lordlhip lays, concerning this Matter, to the 
Examination of thofe, whole Health and I.eifure allows them more Time than 
I have for this weighty Quellion, Wherein the Diftindlion of two Men or tw'o 
Cherries confills : for I fear I lliould make your I.ordlhip’s Countryman a little 
wonder again, to find di grave Philofopher make a ferious ^uejiion of it. 

P. 17?, 174 - To your next Paragraph, I anfwer. That if the true Idea of a Perfon, or 
the true Signification of the Word Perfon, lies in this, That fuppofing there w'as 
no other Difference in the feveral Individuals of the fame Kmd.^ yet there is a 
Difference between them as feveral Individuals in the fame common Nature ; it 
will follow from hence, that the Name Perjon will agree to Bucephalus and 
PodarguSf as well as to Alexander and HeSior. But whether this Confequcnce 
will agree with what your Lordlhip fays concerning Perfon in another Place, I 
am not concern’d ; I am only anfwerable for this Confequcnce. 

P- 17 ?- Your Lordlhip is pleas’d here to call my Endeavour to find out the Meaning 
of your Words, as you had put them together, trifling Exceptions. To which 
I mull lay, That 1 am heartily lorry, that either my Underftanding, or your 
Lordlhip’s Way of Writing, obliges me fo often to foch trifling- I cannot, as 
I have laid, anfwer to what I do iK>t underftand j and I hope nere my triflings 
in fearching out your Lordlhip’s Meaning, was not much out of the Way, be- 
caufe, I think, every one will fee, by the Steps I took, that the Senfe I found 
out by it was that which your Words imply ’d and your Lordlhip does not 
difown it, but only replies, That I Ihould nor have drawn that which was the 
natural Confequcnce from it, becaufe that Confequcnce would not well conlift 
with what you had laid in another Place. 

P. 174, 17/. What your Lordlhip adds farther to clear your laying, ^hat an individual 
intelligent Subftance is rather fupposd to the making of a Perfon^ than the proper 
Definition of it -y tho’, in your Definition of Perjon y you put a compleat intelli- 
gent Subftance -y muft have its Effedl upon others Underftandings : I mull fuffer 
under the Short-fightedneis of my ow'n, who neither underftood it as it ftood in 
your firft Anfwer, nor do I now as it is explain’d in your fecond. 
p. 176. Your Lordlhip being here, as you fay, come to the End of this Debate, I 
Ihould here have ended too ; and it was time, my Letter being grown already 
to too great a Bulk: But I being ingag’d, by Promife, to anfwer fome Things 
in your firft Letter, which in toy Reply to it I had omitted, I now come to them 
and lhall endeavour to: give your LoTdfiup Satisfo&ion in tlioic Points ; tho’ to 
make ro6m for them, I leave out a great deal that I had writ in Anftver to this 
^rdlhip’s fecond Letter. And after all, my Anfw-er feems too long, 
I muft beg your Lordlhip, and my Reader to excufe it, and impute it to thoie 
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Occafions of I^gth, whifch I have mention’d in more Places 'than o»e,'l|a they 
have occurr’d. ' ' 

The original and mainIQueflion between your Lwdlhip and me, being, whB> 
ther there were any thing in my Eflay repugnant to the Dodkrine of the Tri- 
nity ; 1 endeavour’d, by examining the Grounds and Marnier of your Lord- 
fliip’s drawing my Book into chat Controverfy, to bring that Queftion to a De- 
ciiion. And, therefore, in my Anfwcr to your Lordlhip’s firft Tetter, I inilfted 
particularly on what had a Relation to that Point. 'I’his Method your I..ord- 
ihip, in your ftcond Letter, cenfur’d, as if it contain'd only Perfonal Matters^ 
which were fit to be laid afide. And by mixing new Matter, and charging my 
Book with nev/ Acculations, before the firft was made out, avoided the Dc- 
cilion of what was in Debate between us ; a ftrong Prefumption to me, that 
your Lordlhip had little to fay to fupport what began the Gantroveriy, which 
you were fo willing to have me let fall ^ whilft, on the other Side, my Silence 
to otlicr Points, which I had promis’d an anlwer to, was often refle«ed on, 
and 1 rebuk’d for not anfwering m the proper Place. 

Your I.x>rdftiip’s calling upon roe on this Occafion fliall not be loft ; ’tis fit 
your Expectation Ihould be latisfy’d, and your Objedtiens confidcr’d i which, 
for the Rcaibns above mention’d, were not examin’d in my former Anlwer : 
and w hich, whether true or falle, as 1 humbly conceive, make nothing for or 
againft the Doctrine of the Trinity. I (hall, therefore, confider them barely 
as lb many philolbphical Queftions, and endeavour to Ihew your Lordlhip 
where, anci upon what Grounds ’tis 1 ftick ; and what it is diat hinders me 
from the Satisfaction it would be to me, to be in every one of them of your 
Mind. 

Your Lordlhip tells me, JVbether I do envn Subjiance or not, is not the Point Anf. i. p :• 
before us ; but 'whether^ by Virtue of thnfe Principles.^ / can come to any Certainty 
of Keajbn about it. And your Lordjbip fays, fthe mery Places I produce do prove 
the contrary txhich you fhall therefore fet down, in my own H'erds, both as to 
Corporeal and Spiritual Stiff ances. 

Here again, my Lord, I muft beg your Pardon, that I do not diftinctly 
comprehend your Meaning in thcle Words, viz. ^hat by Virtue of thefe Prin- 
ciples one cannot come to Certainty of Reafon about Subjiance : For it is not very 
clear to me, vvhether your Lordlhip means, that we cannot come to Certahtty 
that there is fuch a I'hing in the W orld as Subjiance ; or whether we cannot 
make any other Propofition about Subftance, of which wc can be certain j or 
whether w'e cannot, by my Principles, eftablilh any Idea of Subftance, of which 
we can be certain. For to come to Certainty of Reafon about Subjiance may fig- 
nify cirficr of thele, which arc far difierent Propofitions : And I lhall wafte 
your Ljordlhip’s Time, my Reader’s, and my own ^neither of which would 1 
willingly do) by taking it in one Senie, when you mean it m another, left I 
Ihould meet with fome fuch Rcprocaf as this j That 1 mifreprefent your Meaning, 
or might have underftood it if I had a Mind to it, &oc. And, therefore, cannot 
but wilh, that you had fo for condclcendied to the Slc»wndS of my Apprehenfion, 
as to have given me your Senie lb determin’d, that I might not trouble you 
with Anfwcrs to what was not your prec^fe Meaning. 

To avc^ it in the prefent Cafe, and to find in what Senfe I was here to 
take thefe Words, come to no Certainty if Reafon about Subftance, I look’d into 
what follow’d, and when I came to the j^th Page, I thought 1 had there got 
a clear Explication of your Lordlhip’s Meaning, and that by no Certainty of 
Reafon about Sifftauce, your Lordlhip here meant no certain Idea of Subftance. 

Your Lordfhip’s W'^onls are, I do net charge them (i. e. me, as one of the Gen- Anf. i-f. i j 
tlcmen of the new Way of Realbning) wi^ difearding the Notion of Subjiance, 
becaufe they have but an imperfebf Idea of it i hat, becaufe, upon thofe Principles, 
there can be no certain Idea at all of it. Here I thought my felf fore, and 
that thefe W'^ords plainly interpreted the Meaning of your Propofition, p..7, 
to be, ^bat upon my Principles there can be m certain Idea at all of "Si^ftance. 

But before I came to the End cjf that Paragraph, I found my felf at a lofs again 
for that Paragraph goes on in thefe Words : Whereas your Lordfidp ajferts it to Anf. i ^ ij 
be one of the tnoft natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, becaufe it is a Repug- 
nance to our firft Conception of ^things, that Modes or Accidents Jhould fubjtft by 
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thetnfeives j and therefore you faid^ the rational Idea of Subftance is one of the 
firft Ideas in our M$nds: And however imperfeii and olfcure our A'ot/on he, yet 
are as certain that Subftances are and.muft be, as that tfere are any Beings m the 
World. Here the Certainty^ which your Words leem to mean, is Certainty of 
the Beiny^ of Suhfiance. . 

In this Senfe, therefore, 1 Avail take it, till your Lordflvip Avail determinejt 
otherwift : And the Realbn why I take it fb, is, becaule what your I.ordAiip 
Anf. I. f. goes on to fay, feems to me to look moft that way. 'I'he Propofition then 
7> 8. that your LordAiip undertakes to prove, is this j ^hat ly Virtue of my Principles 
we cannot come to any Certainty of Keafou, that there is any fucb thiny as Sub~ 
Anf. I. f. 7. fiance : And your LordAiip tells me. That the very Places I produce do prove the 
contrary, which you therefore will fet down in my own Words, both as to Corporeal 
and Spiritual Subfiances. 

Anr. i. p. 6. The Arft your LordAiip brings, are tlicfc Words of mine : “ When wc talk 
“ or think of any particular fort of Corporeal SubAances, as Horfe, Stones, er. 
“ tho’ the Idea we have of either of them be but the Complication or Collcdion 
“ of thofe feveral Ample Ideas of lenAble Qualities, which wc ufe to And united 
“ in the thing call’d Horle or Stone ; yet becaufe we cannot conceive how 
“ they Aiould fubAft alone, nor one in another, we fuppole them exiAing in, 
“ and Aipported by fbme common Subjed ; which Support we denote by the 
“ Name SubAance j tho’ it be certain, we have no clear and diAind Idea of 
“ that thing wc fuppofe a Support.” And again, 

“ The lame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Think- 
“ ing, Reafbning, Fearing, i 3 c. which we confidering not to fubAit of them- 
“ fclves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be produc’d by 
“ it, we arc apt to think thele the Adions of Avme other Subfbnce, which 
“ we call Spirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or No- 
“ tion of Matter, but fbmething wherein thofe many lenAble Qualities, which 
“ aAed our Senfes, do flibAA ; by fuppofmg a SubAance, w'hercin Thinking, 
“ Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, iHc. do fubfiA j we have as 
“ clear a Notion of the Nature or SubAance of Spirit, as wc have of Body ; 
“ the one being fuppos’d to be (without knowing what it is) the Subfiratum 
“ to thofe Ample Ideas we have from without ■, and the other llippos’d (with 
“ alike Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subfiratum to thofe Operations 
“ which we experiment in our felvcs.” 

But how thele Words prove. That upon my Principles we cannot come to any 
Certainty ofKeafon, that there is any fuch thing as Suhfiance in the World-, I con- 
fefs I do not fee, nor has your LordAiip, as I humbly conceive, Aiewn. And 
I think it would be a hard Matter, from thefe Words of mine, to make a Syllo- 
gilm, whofc ConcluAon Aiould be, Ergo, Trom my Principles we cannot come to 
any Certainty of Keafon that there is any Subfiance in the World. 

Anf. i. f. 9. ^ Your LordAiip indeed tells me, that / fay, “ That thefe and the like 
“ FaAiions of fpcaking, that SubAance is always fuppos’d fbmething j ” and 
grant that I jay over and over, Tliat SubAance is fuppos’d : But that, your Lord- 
Aiip fays, IS not what you looked for, but fomethmg in the Way of Certainty byReafon. 

What your LordAiip looks for, is not, I And, always eafy for me to guefs. 
But what I brought that, and fbme other PaATages to the fame Purpolc, for, 
out of my EAlay, that, I think, they prove, viz. That I did not dij'card, nor 
almofi dijeard Subfiance out of the reafonable Part of the World: For he that fup- 
pofes, in every Species of material Beings, SubAance to be always fometlung, 
doth not difeard or almofi difeard it out of the World, or deny any fuch 
thing to be. The PaATages alledg’d, I think, prove this; which was all I 
brought them for. And if they Aiould happen to prove no more, I think, you 
cjin hardly infer from thence. That, therefore, upon my Principles, we can come 
to no Certainty that there is any fuch thing as Subfiance in the World. 

Anf If. 9. Your LordAiip goes on to infiA mightily upon my fuppofmg-, and to thefe 
Words of mine, “ We cannot conceive how thefe fenfible Qualities Aiould 
and therefore we fuppofe a SubAance to fiipport them,” your 
I.X)rdAiip replies, It is but fuppofmg fiill becaufe we cannot conceive it other- 
wije : But what Certainty follows front not being barely able to conceive ? Avfw. 

The 
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Thclame Certainty rh^tfollorss from tbeKepugnancytoourfirflCotueptiotts 
upon which your I^ordlh® grounds the relative Idea of Subftance. Your W ords 
are, It ts a mere Efeil of Rea foil , hecaufe it is aKepagnaucy to our firfiCme^ions 
of ‘things^ that Modes or Occidents Jboiild fubfift by themfehes. Your Lordlhip 
then, ii" I underftand you^cafoning here, concludes, that there is Subftance, 
hecaufe it ts a Repugnancy t!>^ur Conceptions of things (for whether that Repup- 
nmy be^o our firft or lecond Conceptions, I think that’s all one) that Modes 
or Accidents foottld fubfift by /tow/c/uej j and 1 conclude the fame Thing, becauft 
we cannot conceive how fenfiblc Qualities Ihould fubfift by themfelves. Now 
what the Difterence of Certainty is from a Repugnancy to our Conceptions^ and 
from our not being able to conceive j I confels, my Lord, 1 am not acute 
enougli to diiccrn. And therefore it Items to me, that I have laid down the 
I'ame Cert uuty of the Being of Subftance, that your Lordfhip has done. 

' Your Lordlhip adds. Are there not Multitudes of ‘things -jobicb m are notable 
to concei’vri’ and yet it would not he allow'd us to fuppofc what we think fit upon that 
Account. Aiijw. Your I.ordlliip’s is certainly a very juft Rule ; ’tis pity it docs not 
reach the Cafe But hecauje it is not allow d usto ftippofe what we thmk fit in things., 
which we arc not able to concern ; it does not therefore follow, That we may 
not with Certainty fuppofe or infer, that which is a natural and undeniable Con- 
fequcncc of luth an Inability to conceive as 1 call it, or Repugnancy to our Con- 
cept ms as you call it We cannot conceive the Foundation of Uaerlem Church 
to ftandiipon nothing; but becauie it is not allow’d us to fuppofe what we 
think fit T/xS.That it is laid upon a Rock of Diamond, or fupported by Fairies, 
\ct I think all the World will allow the infallible Certainty of this Suppofition 
from thence, that it refts upon fomething. 'J his I take to be the prefent Cafe; 
and therefore your next Words, 1 think, do lefs concern Mr. L tlian my Lord 
'b of IV I fiiall let them down, that the Reader may apply them to which of 
the two he thinks they moft belong. 'I'hey arc, / could hardly concern that 
Mr I would have brouttlot fitch Evidence as this agatnft bimfelf ; hut I mujl fup» 
noli Lie unbmsM Subft'ratum m tJm Cafe. For thcleWords, that your Lordlhip 
haslaft quoted of mine, do not only not prove, That upon my Principles we cannot 
come to any Certainty, that there is any ftich thing as Subftance m the IVorld ; but 
prove the contrary. That there mult certainly be Subftance in the World, and 
upon the very fame Grounds that your Lordlhip takes it to be certain. 

Your next Paragraph, which is to the fame Furpolc, I have read more than 
once and can never forbear, as often as 1 read it, to wilh my felf young again ; 
or that a I ,i velinefs of Fancy, fuitable to that Age, would teach me to fport with 
W'ords for the Divcrfion of my Readers. This 1 find your Lordlhip thinks fo 
nccefiTarv to the quickning of Controverfy, that you wfil not trull the Debate 
to the Greatnefs of your Learning, nor the Gravity of your Subjed without 
it whatever Authority the Dignity of your Charadcr might give to what your 
Lordlhip fays : For you having quoted thele Words of mine ; As long as 
“ there is any fimplc Idea, or fenfiblc Quality left, according to my Way of 
“ Arcuing Subftance cannot be difearded; becauie all Ample all fenfiblc 
“ Oualities’ carry with them the Suppofition of a Subftratumto exift in, and a 

“ ^ibftance wherein they inhere;” vr,.. add, Il'hat is the Mcanmir of cammed 

■with them : 

How fo ^ Do fcnfible Qualities carry a corporeal Subftance along with tlemf then 
a corporeal Subftance muft be intromitted by the Senjes together with them : ho, 
hut they carry the Suppofition with them ; and truly, that ts Burden enough for 
them But which way do they carry it ? It feems it's only becaufc we cannot con- 
ceive it otherwife ; IVhat is this Conceiving > It may be Jan it is an Ad of the 
Mind, not built on fimple Ideas, but liesin thecomp.mng the Ideas of Accident and 
Sublime together ; and from thence finding that an Accident mft cmy Subftance 
Vlok With ft : But this will not clear it ; for the Ideas of Accidents fimple 
Ide^s and arny nothing along with them, but the Imprejfwn made by fei file ObjeJis 
In^this Pal&ge, I conclude, your Lordlhip had lomc Regard to the bntertain- 
ment of that Part of your Readers, who would be thought Men, as well by 
beine rifible as rational Creatures. For I caiipot imagine you meant this for 
iuMgamenf, ifyoudid, Ihavethis plain fimplc Anfwcr, That by carryingwitb 
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^^hei» a 'Suppcfition^ I mean, according to the ordinary Import of the Phrafc 
that fenfible Qualities imj^y a Stthjiratum to exift id And if your Lordlhip 
pleaie to change one of thefe equivalent Expreflions Jhto the other, all the Ar- 
gument here, I think, will be atan.End: What will become of the Sport and 
Smiling, I willfjot anlwer. J 

Hitherto, I do not fee any thing in my Words, Drought by your Lordfliip 
that proves, 'fhatnfonmyfnMiftes -we can come to no Certainty. ofELgafon.. that 
there ti Suhjtance in the IVorld j, bat tl>c contrary. 

Your Lordfttys next Word* are to tell the World, tliat my Simile about the 
Elephant and Tortoife, is to ridteale the Notion of Suhjtance.^ and the European 
Phtlofopbers for afferting it. But if your I.ord(hip pleafe to turn again to my 
Effay., you will find thofe Paflages were not intended to ridicule the Notion of 
Sahjlance, or thofe who afferted /t, whatever that It fignifics: But to Ihew, tliat 
tho’ Subjiance did fupport Accidents, )ct Philolbphers, who had found fuch a 
Support necclTary, bad no more a clear Idea of what that Support was, than 
the Indian had of that which fupported hi.s Tortcrile, tho’ fure he was it was 
Anf. I. p.ii. ibmething. Had your Pen, which quoted lb much of the nineteenth Sedion 
of the thirteenth Chapter of my fecond Book, but fet down the remaining Line 
and a half of that Paragraph, you would by thefe Words which follow there 
“ So that of Subftance we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confus’d and 
“ obfeure one of what it does ; ” have put it paft doubt what 1 meant. But 
vour Lordfhip was pleas’d to take only thofe which you thought would ferve 
Deft to your Purpole ; and I crave leave to add now thclc remaining ones, to 
fhew my Reader v;hat was mine. ’ 

’Tis to the fame Purpofe I ufe the fame Illuftration again in that other Place, 
which you are pleafed to cite likewilc; which your Lordlhip lays you did, only 
to Jjjew that it was a deliberate, and fas I thought) lucky Similitude. It was upon 
ferious Confideration, I own, that I entertain’d the Opinion, that we had no 
clear and diftind Idea of Subftance. But as to that Similitude, 1 do not remem- 
ber that it was much deliberated on j fuch inaccurate Writers as 1 am, who 
aim at nothing but Plainnefs, do not much ftiidy Similes: And for the Fault of 
Repetition, you have been pleas’d to pardon it. But fuppoling you had prov’d, 
That that Simile was to ridicule the Notion of Subftance, publifli’d in the Wri- 
tings of fbme European Philolbphers ^ it will by no means follow from thence 
Tliat upon my Principles we cannot come to any Certainty of Kcafon, that there is any 
fuch thing as Subftance in the IVorld. Mens Notions of a Thing may be Jaugh’d at 
by thofe, whofe Principles cftablilh tlie Certainty of the Thing it felf; and one 
may laugh at Anjhtlc's Notion of an Orb of Fire under the Sphere of the Moon, 
without Principles that will make him uncertain whether there be atiy fuch tiling 
as Fire. MySemtle did perhaps lerve to llicw, that there were Philolbphers 
Whofe Knowledg was not lb clear, nor lb great as they pretended. IF your 
Lordfhip thereupon tliought, that the Vanity of fuch a Prctenfion had Ibmething 
ridiculoiB in it, 1 (hall not conteft your Judgment in the Cafe; For, as human 
Nature is fram’d, ’tis not impoffible that whoever is dilcover’d to pretend to 
know more than really he docs, will be in Danger to be laugh’d at. 

In the next Paragraph, your I.ord(hip bellows the Epithet of Bull on Bur- 
ger fdicius and Sander fon, and the Trile of Logicians. I will not queftion your 
Right to call any Body Dull, whom you pleafe : But if your Lordlhip dws it 
to infinuatc that I did fo, 1 hope I may be allow’d to lay thus much in my own 
Defence, That I am neither lb ftupid or ill-natur’d to diferedit thofe whom I 
quote, for being of the lame Opinion with me. And he that will look into the 
eleventh and twelfth Pages of my Reply, which your I.ordfliip refers to, will 
find, that 1 am very for from calling them Dull, or Ipeaking diminilhingly of 
them. But if 1 had been lb ill-bred or foolifh as to have call’d them Dull ; 1 
do not fee hov/ that does at all ferve to prove this Propofition, That upon \ny 
Principles we can come to a Certainty of Reafon, that there is any fuch 'Ebing ua 
S td’ftance ; any more than what fellows in the next Paragraph. 

Your Lordlhip in it asks hie, as if it were of feme great Importance to the 
Propofition to be prov’d, whether there be no Difference between the bare Being of 
a Thim, and its Subfiftence by itfelf? I anfwer. Yes, there is a Difference, as I 
ttndcrftand thofcTerms : And then I bcfeecb your Lordlhip to make ufe of it, to 
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prove chePropofition bcfoVe us. But becauie you Ubem, by thi* Queilion, to con- 
clude, That the Idea of * ST^/w^ that fubfijls by it feif is a clear and dLi^ixi&Idea 
of Subjiame, I beg leave’\to ask. Is the Idea of the Mahner of ^ub0ente of a 
Thing, the Idea of the Tnh»g it felf ? If it be not, we may have a clear and 
diftinA Idea of the Manner, and yet have none but a very obicure and confus’d 
on'c of the Thing. For Example, I tdl your Lordlhip, that I know a Thing 
that cannot fublift without a Support, and I know another Thing that does 
fubfift without a Support, and fay no more of them can you, by having the 
clear and diftind Ideas of having a Support, and not having a Support, fay, 
that you have a clear and diftind Idea of the Thing, that I know, which has* 
and of the Thing, that I know, which has not, a Support? If your Lordfhip 
can, I befcech you to give me the clear and diftind Ideas of thefe, which I only 
call by the general Name ^hniz^s.^ that have or have not Supports : For fucb 
there are, and luch I lhall give your Lordfhip clear and dillind Ideas of, when 
)’Ou fhall pleafe to call upon me for them j tho’, I think, your Lordlhip will 
Icarce find them by the general and confus’d Idea of ^hing^ nor in the clearer 
and more diftind Idea of having or not having a Support. 

To (hew a blind Man that he has no clear and diftind Idea of Scarlet, I tcU 
him, that his Notion of it. That it is a ^bntg or Beings docs not prove he has 
any clear or diftind Idea of it ; but barely, that he takes it to be fometbmg^ he 
knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that ^ nj. g. he knows 
that it fubfifts or inhere, in another thing : ylud ts there no Difference^ fays he, 
in your Lordihip’s "Words, bet'xeen the bare Being ef a things and its Subfijieme 
tn another? Yes, fay I to him, a great deal j they are very different Ideas. 

But for all that, vou have no clear and diftind Idea of Scarlet^ not fuch a one 
as 1 have, who fee and know it, and have another kind of Mea of it, belides 
that of Inherence. 

Your Lordfhip has the Idea of fHbfifting by it felf, and, therefore, you con- 
clude you have a clear and diftind Idea of the Thing that fubfifts by it felf^ 
wliich, methinks, is all one, as if your Countryman fhould fay, he hath an 
Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon^ that it is a Tree of a Nafiirc to need no Prop to 
lean on for its Support, therefore he hath a clear and diftind Idea of a Cedar 
of Lebanon-, which clear and diftind Idea, when he comes to examine, is no- 
thing but a general one of a Tree, with which his indetermin’d Idea of a Cedar 
is confounded. Juft fb is the Idea of Sub fiance, which, however call’d dear and 
diftind, is confounded with the general indetermin’d Idea of Something. But 
foppofe that the Manner of fubfifting by it felf, give us a clear and diftind Idea 
of Subftance, how does that prove. That upon my Principles we cm come to no 
Certainty of Keafon,that there ts any fucb thing as Subfiance m the World? W'hich 
is the Propofition to be prov’d. 

In what follows, your Lordfhip fays, Tou do not charge any one with difearding Anfw. i. 
the Notion of Subftance, becaufe be has but an mperfe^ Idea of it ^ but becauje, t- ‘ 
upon thofe Principles, there can be no certain Idea at all of it. 

Your Lordfhip fays here thofe Principles, and in other Places thefe Principles, 
without particularly fetting them down, that I know. I am fore, without lay- 
ing down Propofitions that are mine, and proving that, thofe granted, we can- 
not come to any Certainty that there ts any fuch thing as Subftance, which is the Thing 
to be prov’d ; your Lordfhip proves nothing in the Cafe againft me. What, 
therefore, the certain Idea, which I do not underftand, or Idea of Subftance, has 
to do here, is not eafy to fee. For that which I am charg’d with, is the dif- 
earding Subftance. But the difearding Subftance, is not the dtjcardtng the Notion of 
Subftance. Mr. Newton has difcarded Des Cartes’a Vortices, i. e. laid down Prin- 
ciples, from which he proves there is no fuch thing ; but he has not thereby dis- 
carded the Notion or Ideas of thofe Vortices, for that he had when he confuted 
their Being, and every one who now reads and underftands him, will have. But, 
as I have already obferv’d, your Lordfhip here, I know not upon what Ground, 
nor with what Intention, confounds the Ideas jf Subftance and Subftance it felf: 

For, to the Words above fet down, your Lordlhip fobjoins, ffhat you affert it to Anfw. r . 
be one tf the moft natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, beeaufc it is a Repug- p- '4- 
nance to our firft Conception cf Things, that Modes or Accidhiwts ftmuld fubfift by 
themfelves j and therefore, your Lcrd^n faid, the ef Suhfiance is one of 
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the fitjl Ideas in cur Minds, and however itnperfeU andtobfcme our Notion Ic, yet 
we are as certain that Subftances are and muft be, as that there are any Beingt 
in the World. 4ierein I tell your Lordfhip that I agree with you, and there- 
fore, I hope this is no Objedion againft the Trinity. Tour Lordjhip fays, you 
never thought it was : But to lay all Foundations of Certainty, as to Matters of 
Faith, upon clear and difiind Ideas, which was the Opinion you oppos'd, dees cer- 
tainly overthrow all Myfieries of Faith, and excludes the Notion of Subjiance out of 
rational Difeourfe ; which your Lordfhip affirms to have been your Meaning. 

How thefe Words, as to Matters of Faith, came in, or what they had to do 
againft me in an Anfwer only to me, I do not lee ; neither will I here examine 
what it is to be one of the moft natural and certain Ideas in our Minds. But be it 
what it will, this I am fure. That neither that, nor any thing elle contain’d in 
this Paragraph, any way proves, that, upon my Principles, we cannot come to 
any Certainty that there is any fuch thing as Subfianee in the World : Which was 
the Propofition to be prov’d. 

In the next Place then, I crave leave to confider how that is prov’d, whi( h, 
tho’ nothing to the Propofition to be prov’d, is yet what you here aflert ; vtz. 
^hat the Idea of Subjiance is one of the moji natural and certain Ideas in otir Minds : 
Your Proof of it is this, Becau/e tt is a Repugnancy to ourfirjl Conception of Things, 
that Modes and Accidents fhould fubftjl by themfelves, and therefore the rational Idea 
Subjiance is one of the fir ji Ideas in our Minds. From whence I grant it to be a 
good Conlequence, that to thofe who find this Repugnance, the Idea of a Sup- 
port is very neceflary j or, if you pleafe to call it lb, very rational: But a clear 
and diftind Idea of the Thing it Iclf, which is the Support, will not thence be 
prov'd to be one of the firft Ideas in our Minds ; or, that any fuch Idea is ever 
there at all. He that is latisfy’d that Pendennis-CtiMe, if it were not fupported, 
w'ould fall into the Sea, mult think of a Support that fuftains it : But whether 
the thing that it refts on beTimber, or Brick, or Stone, he has, by his hzxtidea of 
the Ncceffity of feme Support that props it up, no clear and diftind Idea at all. 

In this Paragraph you farther lay, That the laying all Foundation of Certainty as 
to Matters of Faith, on clear and diJiinCi Ideas, does certainly exclude the Notion cf 
Subjiance out of rational Difeourfe. Anfw. This is a Propofition that will need a 
Proof j becaufeevery*bodyj at firft fight, will think it hard to be prov’d. For it 
i.s obvious. That let Certainty in Matters of Faith, or any Matters whatlbever, be 
laid on what it will, it excludes not the Notion of Subjiance certainly out of rational 
Difeourfe j unlefs it be certainly true, that we can rationally difeourfe of nothing 
but what we certainly know. But whether it be a Propofition caly or not eaf'y 
to be prov’d, this is certain, that it concerns not me j for I lay not all Founda- 
tion of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and dijiinbi Ideas : And, there- 
fore, if it does difeard Subjiance out of the reafonablc part of the World, as your 
Lordfhip phrafes it above, or excludes the Notion oj Subjiance out of rational 
Di feourfe j whatever Havock it makes of Subjiance, or its Idea, no one Jot of 
the Milchief is to be laid at my Door, becaulc that is no Principle of mine. 
AniV. I. . Your Lordfhip ends this Paragraph with telling me, that I, at length, appre- 
‘4- hend your Lordjhip' s Meaning. 

I wifh heartily that I did, becaufe it would be much more for your Eafe, as 
well as my own. For in this Cafe of Subjiance, I find it not eafy to know your 
Meaning, or what it is I am blamed for. For, in the Beginning of tliis Difpute, 
Vinci, f. 2^6. it is the Being of Subjiance, and here again, it is Subjiance it felf, is difearded : 

r. 7- And in this very Paragraph, writ, as it leems, to explain your lelf j lb that, in 

r. I ' 14. the Clofe of it, you tell me, that at length I apprehend your Meaning to be, that the 

” Notion of Subjiance is excluded out of rational Difeourfe i is inch, 

that it renders your Lordfhip’s Meaning to me more obfeure and uncertain 
than it was before : For in the fame Paragraph your Lordfhip fays. That upon 
myPrinciplesthere can be no certain Idea at all of Subjiance j and alfb, tlut however 
imperfect and obfeure our Notions be, yet we are as certain that Subjiances are and 
mufi be, as that there are any Beings in the World. So that luppofing I did know 
(as I do notj what your Lordfhip means by certain Idea of Subjiance ; yet I muft 
own ft ill, that 'nha.t your Meaning is by difearding of Subjiance, whether it be 
th§ Idea of Subfianee, or the Being of Subfianee, I do not know. But that, I 
think, need not much trouble me,fince your Lordfhip does not, that 1 lee, fhew 
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how any Pofition or Principle of mine overthrows either Subjlaiice it felfj or 
the Idea of it, or exclude either of thenry oat of rational Difeourfe. 

‘ In your next Paragrap^^ou lay, I (kclarc^ p. 35. 1 ’hat if any one affert that Anf. i 
'iVe can home no Ideas but from Senfation and Kefleflion^ it is not my Opinion. My 
lx>rd, I Aave look’d over that 35th Page, and find no luch Words of mine 
there ; out refer my Reader to that and the following Pages, for my Opinion 
concerning Ideas from Senfation and Refledlion, how far they are the Founda- 
tion and Materials of all our Knowledg. And this I do, becaule, to thofe 
Words which your Lordfhip has fet down as mine, out of the 35th Page, but 
arc not there, you fubjoin, 'I'hat you are very glad of /t, and iscill do me all the Anf. t f. 14. 
Right you can in this Matter i which feems to imply. That it is a Matter of 
great Confequence, and therefore I defire my Meaning may be taken in my Lett. i. 
own Words, as they are let down at large. f - ?? — 

The Promile your I.,ordlhip makes me, of doing me all the Right yon can, I 
return my humble Thanks for, becaule it is a Piece of Juftice lb leldom done 
in Controvcrly j and becaule I luppole you have here made me this Promile, to 
authorize me to mind you of it, if at any time your Halle Ihould make you 
millake my Words or Meaning : To have one’s Words exadly quoted, and 
their Meaning interpreted by the plain and vifible Dcfign of the Author in his 
whole Dilcourlc, being a Right which every Writer has a juft Claim to, and 
Inch as a Lover of Truth will be very wary of violating. An Inftance of Ibme 
fort of Intrenchment on this, I humbly conceive, there is in the next Page but 
one, where you interpret my Words, as if I excus’d a Millake I had made, by 
calling it a Slip of my Pen ; whereas, my I.ord, I do not own any Slip of my Anf. i ./>. t 6 . 
Pen in that Place, but lay, that the Meaning of my Expreflion there, is to be 
interpreted by other Places, and particularly by thole where 1 treat profeflfedly 
of that Subjeft : And that, in fuch Cafes, where an Exprellion is only inciden t 
to the Matter in Hand, and may leem not exadlly to quadrate with the Author’s 
Senfe, where he defignedly treats of that Subjetft, it ought rather to be inter- 
preted as a Slip of his Pen, than as his Meaning. I Ihould not have taken fo 
particular a Notice of this, but that you, by having up thele Words with an 
Air, that makes me lenfible how wary I ought to be, fliew what Ule would be 
made of it, if ever 1 had pleaded the Slip ^ my Pen. 

In the following Pages I find a Dilcourle drawn up under Icveral Ranks of Anf. i. 
Numbers, to prove, as I guels, this Propofition, That in my U^ay of Ideas we p- 
cannot come to any Certainty as to the Nature of Sub fiance. I lhall be in a Condi- " • ‘ *'■' 

rion to anfwer to this Acculation, when I lhall be told what particular Propo- 
lition, as to the Nature of Subfiance, it is, which in my iVay of Ideas we cannot 
eome to any Certainty of. Becaule probably it may be luch a Propofition con- 
cerning the Nature of Subftance as I lhall readily own, that tn my IVay of 
Ideas wc can come to no Certainty of ^ and yet, I think, the Way of Ideas not at 
all be blamed, till there can be Ihewn another Way, different from that of 
Ideas, v/hereby wc may came to a Certainty of it. For ’tw as never pretended, 
that by Ideas we could come to Certainty concerning every Propofition that 
could be made concerning Subftance, or any thing elfe. 

Befidcs the Doubtfulncls vifible in the Phralc it felf, there is another Realbn 
that hinders me from underftanding precifely what is meant by thele Words, 

'to come to a Certainty as to the Nature of Subfiance, viz. Becaule your Lordfliip 
makes Nature and Subfiance to be the fame : So that to come to a Certainty as to P. 100, loi. 
the Nature of Subfiance, is, in your Lordlhip’s Senfe of Nature, to come to a Cer- 
tainty as to the Subfiance of Subfiance •, which, I own, I do not clearly underftand. 

Another Thing that hinders me from giving particular Anlwcrs to the Ar- 
guments that may be luppos’d to be contain’d in lb many Pages, is, that I do 
not lee, how what is dilcours’d in thole thirteen or fourteen Pages is brought to 
prove this Propofition, STbat in my ll'ay of Ideas we cannot come to any Certainty 
as to the Nature of Subftance : And it w'ould require too many Words, to exa- 
mine every one of thofe Heads, Period by Period, to fee what they prove •, 
when you your felf do not apply them to the dired Probation of any Propofi- 
tion, that I underftand. 

Indeed you wind up this Dilcourle with thefe AVords, 2 ’!&<aryo« leave the Rea- Anf 1 f 251.. 
der tojudg whether this be a tolerable Account of the Idea of Subfiance by Senfation 
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and KefleSiion. Anpw. That which your Lordfhip has given in the preceding 
Pages, / think is not a ’very tolerable Jiccount of my Idfa of Suhfiance ; fmcc the 
Account you give over and over againW my Idea Subftance, is, that it is 
nothing hut a complex Idea of Accidents. This is your Account of my Idea of 
Subftance, which you infill lb much on, and which you lay, you too^; out of 
thole Places, I my fe If produc’d m my firft Letter. But if you had been pleas’d 
to have let down this one, which is to be found there amongft the reft produc’d 
by me out of B. 2 . Ch. 12 . SeSi. 6. of my EfTay, viz. “ That the Ideas of 
“ Subftances are luch Combinations of fimple Ideas^ as are taken to rcprelent 
“ diftinA particular Things lubfifting by themlclvcs ; in which, the fuppos’d 
“■ or confus’d Idea of Subftance is always the firfi and chief. ” This would have 
been a flill Anlwer to all that I think you have under that Variety of Heads 
objcAed againft my Idea of Subftance. But your I^ordlhin, in your Repreien- 
tation of my Idea of Subftance, thought fit to leave this PaflTage out ; tho’ you 
arc pleas’d to let down leveral others produc’d both before and after it in my 
firft Letter •, which, I think, gives me a Right humbly to return your Lord- 
fhip ) our own Words j And now I freely leave the Reader to jiidg whether tbisy 
which your Lordfoip has given, be a tolerable Account of my Idea of Suhfiance. 

The next Point to be confider’d, is concerning the Immateriality of the Soul ; 
whereof there is a great deal laid. The Original of this Controverly, I lhall 
let down in your l.ordlhip’s own Words ; You lay, 'fhe only Reafon you bad to 
engage in this Matter, was this bold Affertion, 1’hat the Ideas we have by Senfa- 
tion, or Refieblion, are the foie Matter and Foundation of all our Reafoning, and 
that our Certainty lies in perceiving the Agreement and Difagreement of Ideas, as 
exprefs’d in any Propojition ^ which lafi, you lay, are my own IVords. 

To overthrow this bold Affertion, you urge my Acknowledgment, “ That upon 
“ my Principles it cannot be demonftratively prov’d. That the Soul is imma- 
“ terial, tho’ it be in the higheft degree probable : ” And then ask. Is not this 
the giving up the Catife of Certainty? Anfw. Juft as much the giving up the Caufe 
of Certainty on my Side, as it is on your Lordlhip’s ; who,^ tho’ you will not 
pleafe to tell wherein you place Certainty, yet it is to be fuppos’d you do place 
Certainty in fomething or other. Now let it be what you will that you place 
Certainty in, I take the liberty to lay, that you cannot certainly prove, i. e. 
demonftratc, that the Soul of Man is immaterial. I am fure you have not lb 
much as offer’d at any luch Proof, and therefore you give up the Caufe of Cer- 
tainty upon your Principles : Becaufo, if the not being able to demonftratc that 
the Soul is immaterial, upon his Principles who declares wherein he thinks 
Certainty confifts, be the giving up of the Caufe of Certainty j the not being 
able to demonftratc the Immateriality of the Soul, upon his Principles, who 
does not tell wherein Certainty confifts, is no lels a giving up of the Caufe of Cer- 
tainty. The only Odds between thefe two, is more Art and Relerve in the one 
than the other. And therefore, my Lord, you mull either, upon your Prin- 
ciples of Certainty, demonftratc that the Soul is immaterial, or you muft allow 
me to lay, that you too give up the Caufe of Certainty, and your Principles tend 
to Seeptieijm as much as mine. Which of thefe two your I^ordlhip fiiall pleafe 
to do, will be to me advantageous ; for by the one I lhall get a Demonftration 
of the Soul’s Immateriality, (of which I lhall be very glad) and that upon 
Principles, which, reaching farther than mine, I lhall embrace, as better than 
rninc, and become your Lordlhip’s profels’d Convert. Till then I lhall reft 
fatisfy’d that my Principles, be they as weak and fellible as your Lordlhip 
pleale, are no more guilty of any fuch Tendency, than theirs, who, talking 
more of Certainty, cannot attain to it in Cafes where they condemn the U ay 
of Ideas for coming Ihort of it 

You a little lower, in the lame Page, fet down thefe as my Words, ^hat I never 
offer d it as a Way of Certainty, where we cannot reach Certainty. I have already 
told you, that 1 have been fometimes in doubt what Copy you had got of my 
Bjfay yhftcteaiz I often found your Quotations out of it, did not agree with what 
I read in mine : But by this Inftance here, and Ibme others, I know' not what 
to. think i fmee in my Letter, which I did my felf the Honour to fend your 
I.ordlhip, I am fure the Words are not as they are here fet down. For I lay 
not that I offer’d the Way of Certainty there Ipoken of j which looks as if it 
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were a new Way of Certainty that I pretended to teach the World. Perhaps 
the Difference in thefe, ^rom my Word^ is not ib great, that upon another 
Occafion I fhould take l^tice or it : Bujt it being to lead People into an Opi- 
nion, that I Ipokeof the W ay of Certainty by Ideasy as fbmething new, which 
1 pretended to teach tlie World, I think it worth while to let down my Words 
thcmfelves i which, I think, are lb penn’d, as to Ihew a great Caution in me to 
avoid luch an Opinion : My W ords are, “ 1 think it is a Way to bring us to a Lett, i . p. 8*. 
“ Certainty in thole Things, which I have otfer’d as certain j but 1 never 
“ thought it a Way to Certainty, where we cannot reach Certainty.” 

What Ule your Lordlhip makes of the Term Offer d, applyM to what I ap- 
ply’d it not, is to be leen in your next V\^ords, which you fubjoin to thofewhich 
you let down for mine : But did you not offer to put us into a Way of Certainty ? Anf. i. 

And ivbat is that but to attain Certainty in fucb Sthivs's where we could not other- 
wife do It ? Anfw. If this your Way of Realbning here carries Certainty in it, 

I humbly conceive, in your Way of Certainty by Reafon, Certainty may be at- 
tain’d where it could jiot otherwile be had. I only beg you, my Lord, to 
lliew me the Place, where I lb offer to put you in a Way of Certainty different from 
what had formerly been the Way of Certainty, that Men by it might attain to 
Certainty in 7‘hin^ty which they could not before my Book was writ. No Body, 
who reads my E^ay with that Indifferency which is proper to a Lover of Truth, 
can avoid Iccing, that what I lay of Certainty was not to teach the World a 
new Way of Certainty (tho’ that be one great Objedfion of your’s againll my 
Book) but to endeavour to Ihew wherein the old and only Way of Certainty 
confifts. What was the Occafion and Defign of my Book, may be leen plainly 
enough in the Epiftle to the Reader, without any need that any thing more 
Ihould be laid of it. And I am too fcnfible of my own Weaknels, not to profels, 
as I do, ‘‘ I'hat I pretend not to teach, but to inquire.” I cannot but won- ElTay, B. 2. 
dcr, what Service you, my Lord, who are a teacher of Authority, mean to ^ >7* 
'I'ruth or Certainty, by condemning the W ay of Certainty by Ideas j bccaule 
1 own by it 1 cannot aemonftrate that the Soul is immaterial. May it not be 
worth your confidering, what Advantage this will be to Scepticifm, when, upon 
the lame Grounds, your Words here fhall be turn’d upon you j and it lhall be 
zsk'd^Wbat a ftrmge U'ayof Certainty is this [yourLordfhip’s Way byRealbnJ Anf. 
if it fads us in fame of the firfi Foundations of the real Knowledg of our Jelvcs^ 

To avoid this, you undertake to prove, from my own Principles, that we may Anf i . p. 69. 
he certain, “ That the firft eternal Thinking Being, or Omnipotent Spirit, 

“ cannot, if he would, give to certain Syftems of created fenfible Matter, put 
“ together as he lees fit, fome Degrees of Senfe, Perception, and Thought.” 

For this, my Lord, is my Propofition, and this the utmoft that 1 have faid tflay, b. 4- 
concerning the Power of Thinking in Matter. c. 5. §. 6. 

Your firft Argument I take to be this. That, according to me, the Knowledg Anfw. i. 
we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in general being a folid p- 69 — 
Subftance, and our Idea of Body a Iblid extended figur’d Subftance ^ if I admit 
Matter to be capable of Thinking, I confound the I^a of Matter with the Idea 
of a Spirit : To which I anfwer. No ; no more than I confound the Idea of 
Matter with the Idea of an Horfe, when I lay that Matter in general is a folid 
extended Subftance : and that an Horfo is a material Animal, or an extended 
folid Subftance, with Senfo and Ipontaneous Motion. 

The Idea of Matter is an extended folid Subftance j where-ever there is fuch a 
Subftance, there is Matter, and the Eflence of Matter, whatever other Quali- 
ties, not contain’d in that Eflcnce, it lhall pleafo God to fuperadd to it. For 
Example, God creates an extended folid Subftance, without the fuperadding 
any thing elfe to it, and fo voc may confider it at reft : To fome Parts of k 
he fuperadds Motion, but it has ftill the Effence of Matter : Other Parts of it 
he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of V^etation, Life, and Beauty, 
which is to be found in a Role or Peach-Tree, above the Eflcnce of Mat- 
ter in general, but it is ftill but Matter : To other Parts he adds Senfo and 
fpontaneous Motion, and thofo ocher Propmies that are to be found in an 
Elephant. Hitherto *tis not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that 
the Properties of a Rofe, a Peach, or an Elephant, fuperadded to Matter, change 
not the Properties of Matter •, but Matter is, in thefo Things, Matter ftill. But 
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if one venture to go one Step further, and fay, God may give to Matter, 
Thought, Realbn, and Volition, as well as Senfe and fpontaneous Motion, 
there are Men ready prelently to limil; the Power or the Omnipotent Creatoti 
and tell us, he cannot do it ; becaule it deftroys 'uie EflTence, or cbmges the 
ejfcntial Properties of Matter. To makegood which Aflcrtion, they.liave no 
more to fay, but that Thought and Rcalon are not included in the i!flence of 
Matter. I grant it ; but whatever Excellency, not contain’d in its Eficnce, he 
fuperadded to Matter, it does not deftroy the Eflence of Matter, if it leaves 
it an extended folid Subftance ; where-ever that is, there is the Eflence of 
Matter : And if every thing of greater Perfedion, fuperadded to fuch a Sub- 
ftance, deilroys the Eflence of Matter, what will become of the Eflence of 
Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whofe Properties far exceed thofc of a mere 
extended folid Subftance ? 

But ’tis farther urg’d. That we cannot conceive how Matter can think. I 
grant it j but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to Matter 
a Faculty of thinking, is to fay, God’s Omnipotency is limited to a narrow 
Compafs, becaule Man’s Underftanding is fb ; and brings down God’s infinite 
Power to the Size of our Capacities. If God can give no Power to any Parts 
of Matter, but what Men can account for from the Eflence of Matter iii gene- 
ral i if all fuch Qualities, and Properties, muft deftroy the Eflence, or change 
the effential Properties of Matter, which are, to our Conceptions, above it, and 
we cannot conceive to be the natural Confequence of that Eflence ; it is plain, 
that the Eflence of Matter is deftroy ’d, and its ejfential Properties chmigd in 
moft of the fenfible Parts of this our Syftem. For ’tis vifible, that all the Pla- 
nets have Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which I would have any 
one explain, or make conceivable, by the bare Eflence or natural Powers de- 
pending on the Eflence of Matter in general, without Ibmething added to that 
Eflence, which we cannot conceive : For the moving of Matter in a crooked 
Line, or the Attraction of Matter by Matter, is all that can be laid in the Cafe ; 
either of which, it is above our Reach to derive from the Eflence of Matter, or 
Body in general ; tho’ one of thefe two muft unavoidably be allow’d to be 
fuperadded, in this Inftance, to the Eflence of Matter in general. The Omni- 
potent Creator advis’d not with us in the making of the ^ orld, and his W^ays 
are not the lels excellent, becaule they are paft our finding out. 

In the next Place, the vegetable Part of the Creation is not doubted to be 
wholly material ; and yet he that will look into it, will obferve Excellencies 
and Operations in this Part of Matter, which he will not find contain’d in the 
Eflence of Matter in general, nor be able to conceive how they can be pro- 
duc’d in it. And will he therefore fay. That the Eflence of Matter is de- 
ftroy ’d in them, becaufe they have Properties and Operations not contain’d in 
the eflential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eflence of 
Matter in general ? 

I.,et us advance one Step farther, and we fhall, in the Animal Word, meet 
Vtfith yet greater Perfections and Properties, no ways explicable by the EfTence 
of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had not fuperadded to the 
Earth, which produc’d the irrational Animals, Qualities far furpaffing thole of 
the dull dead Earth out of which they were made, lafe, Senfe, and Iponta- 
neous Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in it, it had ftill remain’d rude 
fenlelcfs Matter j and if, to the Individuals of each Species, he had not fuper- 
added a Power of Propagation, the Species had perifhM with thole Individuals: 
But by theft Eflences or Properties of each Species, fuperadded to the Matter 
which they were made of, the Eflence or Properties of Matter in general were 
not deftroy’d or chang’d, any more than any thing that was in the Individuals 
before, was deftroy’d or chang’d by the Power of Generation, fuperadded to 
them by the firft BenediCtion of the Almighty. 

In all fuch Cafes, the Superinducement of greater Perfedions and nobler Qua- 
lities, deftroys nothing of the Eflence or Perfections that were there before 
unlels there can be Ihew’d a manifeft Repugnancy between them j but all the 
Proof offer’d for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how Matter, without 
luch liiperadded Perfections, can produce luch' Effects j which is, in Truth, no 
more than to iay, Matter in general, or every Part of Matter, as Matter, has 
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them noti but is no ReiTfon to prove that God, ifhepleales, cannot fuperadd 
them to Ibme Parrs of Matter j unleft it pan be prov’d to be a G>ntradi<Slion, 
that God Ihould give to U>ine Parts of Matter (^alities and Perfebfions, which 
Matter in general has not j iho’ we cannot conceive how Matter is invefted with 
them, or. how it operates by Virtue of thofe new Endowments. Nor is it to 
b*e wonder’d that we cannot, whilft we limit all its Operations to thofe Quali- 
ties it had before, and would explain them by the known Properties of Mattet 
in general, without any fuch fiipcrinduc’d Perfedlions. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reafoning, to deny a Thing to be, becaufe we cannot conceive the 
Manner how it comes to be j I {hall defirc them who ufe it, to ftick to this 
Rule, and fee what Work it will make both in Divinity as well as Philolbphy j 
and whether they can advance any thing more in favour of ScepUcifia. 

For to keep within the prefent Subject of the Power of Thinking and Self- 
Motion, beftow’d by Omnipotent Power on feme Parts of Matter j The Ob- 
jcifion to this is, 1 cannot conceive how Matter fhould think. W'hat is the 
Confequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a Power to think. Let this (land for 
a good Reafbn, and then proceed in other Cafes by the fame. You cannot 
conceive how Matter can attradf Matter at any Diftance, much lefs at the Di- 
ftance of i, 000,000 Miles ; ergo, God cannot give it fuch a Power. You can- 
not conceive how Matter fhould feel, or move it felf, or affedt an immaterial 
Being, or be mov’d by it ; cygo, God cannot give it fuch Powers j which is, 
in effehf, to deny Gravity and the Revolution of the Planets about the Sun ; 
to make Brutes mere Machines, without Senfe or fpontaneous Motion ; and to 
allow IVIan neither Senfe nor voluntary Motion. 

Let us apply this Rule one degree farther : You cannot conceive how an 
extended folid Subftance (liould think, therefore God cannot make it think ; 
Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Subftance thinks ? You find in- 
deed, that you do think, and fb do I ; but I want to be told how the Action 
of Tliinking is perform’d : 'I'his, 1 confeis, is beyond my Conception ■, and I 
would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I 
find, has given me this Faculty ; and fmec I cannot be convinc’d of his Power 
in this Inftance, which tho’ I every Moment experiment in my felf, yet I 
cannot conceive the Manner of ^ what would it be left than an infblent Ab- 
furdity, to deny his Power in other like Cafes, only for this Reafbn, becaufe 
I cannot conceive the Manner how ? 

To explain this Matter a little farther : God has created a Subftance j let it 
be, for Example, a fblid extended Subftance : Is God bound to give it, befides 
Being, a Power of Abbion ? that, I think, no-body will fay. He, therefore, may 
leave it in a State of Inadlivity, and it will be neverthelcfs a Subftance; for 
Adtion is not neceflary to the Being of any Subftance that God does create. 
God has likewife created and made to exift, de no-vo, an immaterial Subftance, 
which will not lofe its Being of a Subftance, tho’ God Ihould beftow on it no- 
thing more but this bare Being, without giving it any Adlivity at all. Flere 
arc now two diftindf Subftanccs, the one material, the other immaterial, both 
in a State of perfedt Inadtivity ; Now, I ask, what Power God can give to 
one of thefe Subftances (fuppofing them to retain the fame diftindl Natures, 
that they had as Subftanccs in their State of Inadlivity) v.'hich he cannot give 
to the other ? In that State, ’tis plain, neither of them thinks ; for Thinking 
being an Adlion, it cannot be deny’d, that God can put an End to any Adlion 
of any created Subftance, without annihilating of the Subftance whereof it is 
an A<^ion : And if it be fb, he can alfb create or give Exiftence to fuch a Sub- 
ftance, without giving that Subftance any Adlion at all. By the fame Reafbn 
it is plain, that neither of them can move it felf. Now I would ask, why 
Omnipotency cannot give to either of thefe Subftances, which are equally in a 
State of perfedt Ina<Sivity, the fame Pow'er that it can give to the other ? 
Let it be, for Example, that of fpontaneous or Self-Motion, which is a Power 
that *tis fuppos’d God can give to an unfblid Subftance, but deny’d that he 
can give to a fblid Subftance. 

If it be ask’d, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in reference to the 
one rather than the other of thefe Subftances ; all that can be laid to it, is, That 
they cannot conceive how the fblid Subftance ihould ever be able to move it felf. 
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And as little, fey I, ane they able to concdve how a created unlblid Subftance, 
(hrald move it lelf. But there may be ibmething in an immaterial Subftance, 
tdiat you do not know : 1 grant it } sj^nd in a materud one too : For Example, 
Gravitation of Matter towaids Matter, and in the feveral Proportions oblerva- 
ble, inevitably (hews, that there is Ibmething in Matter that we do not undef- 
ftand, nnleis we can conceive Self-Motion in Matter ; or an inexplicable and in- 
conceivable Acrra(ftion in Matter, at immenfe and almolt incomprehenfible Di- 
ftances ; It muft:, therefore, be confels’d, that there is fomething in Iblid, as well 
as unlblid Subftanccs, that we do not underftand. But this we know, that they 
may each of them have their diftinA Beings, without any Adlivity luperadded 
to them, unlefeyou will deny. That God can take from any Being its Power of 
adting, which,’tis probable, will be thox^ht too prefumptuous for any one to do i 
and, 1 lay, 'tis as hard to conceive SelfMotion in a created immaterial, as in a 
material Being, confider it how you will : And, therefore, this is no RealoJi to 
deny Omnipotency to be able to give a Power of Self-Motion to a material 
Subftance, if he pleafes, as well as to an immaterial j fince neither of them can 
have it from themfelves, nor Can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 

The feme is vifible in the other Operation of Thinkings both theleSubftan- 
ces may be made, and exift without Thought ; neither of them has, or can 
have the Power of Thinking from it felf j God may give it to either of them, 
according to the goodPleafure of his Omnipotency ; and in which-ever of them 
it is, is is equally beyond our Capacity to conceive, how cither of thole Sub- 
ftances thinks. But for that Reafon, to deny that God, who had Power enough 
to give them both a Being out of nothing, can, by the feme Omnipotency, give 
them what other Powers and Perfetftions he pleafes ; has no better a Foundation 
than to deny his Power of Creation, bccaule we cannot conceive how it is per- 
form’d i and there, at laft, this Way of Reafoning muft terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a Subftance to be Iblid and not folid at the 
fame time, I think, with due Reverence, we may fay; but that a folid Sub- 
ftance may not have Qualities, Perfections, and Powers, which have no natural 
or vifibly neceflary Connexion with Solidity and Extenfion, is too much for 
us (who are but of yefterday, and know nothing) to be pofitive in. If God 
cannot join Things together by Connexions inconceivable to us, w'e muft deny 
even the Confiftency and Being of Matter it felf ; fince every Particle of it, 
having fome Bulk, has its Parts connected by Ways inconceivable to us. So 
that all the Difficulties that arc rais’d againft the Thinking of Matter, from our 
Igitorance, or narrow Conceptions, ftand not at all in the Way of the Power 
of God, if he pleafes to ordain it fo ; nor prove any thing againft his having 
actually endu’d fome Parcels of Matter, fo difpoled as he thinks fit, with a Fa- 
culty of Thinking, till it can be (hewn that it contains a Contradiction to 
fuppofo it. 

Tho’ to me Senfetion be comprehended under Thinking in general, yet in 
the foregoing Dilcourle, I have (poke of Senle in Brutes, as diftind from 
Thinking ; Bccaule, your Lordfhip, as I remember, (peaks of Senfe in Brutes. 
But here I take liberty to oblervc. That if your Lordlhip allows Brutes to have 
Senfetion, it will follow, either that God can and doth give to fome Parcels of 
Matter a Power of Perception and Thinking ; or that all Animals have imma* 
tcrial, and confequently, according to your Lordlhip, immortal Souls, as well 
as Men : and to fey that Pleas and Mites, have im'mortal Souls as well aa 
Mon, will poffibly be look’d on as going a great way to forve an Hypothefis, 
and it would not very well agree with what your Lordlhip lays, a. 

f. 64. to the Wordis of Solomon, quoted out of Ucclef. c. 3. 

I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they whd are & 
forward tb bellow hard Cenlurcs or Names on the Opinions of thole who dillcf 
from them, tttay confider Whether ibmetimes they are not more due to riwif 
own ; And that they may be perfiiadod a little to temper that Heat, whiehy 
Ilxppofmg the Tntth in their current Opinions, gives them (as tl^ friink) a 
Right to lay what Imputations they plcafo on thofe who would fairly etatAlne 
the Grounds they (land upon. For talking with a Sup^fitlon, mtd InfiAuations, 
that Truth artd Knowkdg, nay, and Religion too, ftands and fells with their 
tSyfterSS^Wjatbeftjbut an imperkMsWay of begging the Qudlion, anda^uming 
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to thcmfelves, under the Pretence of Zeal for the Caufo of God, a Title to 
Infallibility. It is very becoming that Mens Zeal for Truth fhould go as' far 
as their Proofs, but not go for Proofs themfelves. He that attacks receiv’d 
Opinions, with any thing but fair Arguments, rtiay, I own, be juftly lufpeA- 
ed hot rd mean well, nor to be led by the Love of Truth ; but the lame 
may be faid of him too, w'ho lb defends them. An Error is not the better 
for being common, nor Truth the worle for having lain neglcfted : And if it 
were put to the Vote any where in the W orld,I doubt, as Things are manag’d, 
whether Truth would have the Majority; at leaft, whilft the Authority or 
Men, and not the Examination of Things, mutt be its Meafure. The Im- 
putation of Scepttcifni, and thole broad Infinuations to render what I have 
writ lulpeded, fo frequent, as if that were the great Bufinels of all this Pains 
you have been at about me, has made me lay thus much, my Lord, rather as 
my Senlc of the Way to cftablilh Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that 
I think the World will need to have any thing laid to it, to make it dittin- 
guifh between your I.ordfhip’s and my Uefign in writing ; which, therefore, 

1 lecurely leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument 
in Hand, 

What I have above laid, I take to be a full Anfwer to all rhatyour Lordlhip 
would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, and of Identity, and from 
the Power of Abttrafting. You ask. How cm my Idea of Liberty aytree with the Anf. 

Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and hnpulfe ? yinfw By the Omni- 
potcncy of God, who can make all Things agree, that involve not a Contra- 
diittion. "J is true, I lay, “ 'J hat Bodies operate by Impulle, and nothing cflay, B 2. 

“ elle.” And lb 1 thought when I w'rit it, andean yet conceive no other c. 8. u. 

Way of their Operation ; But I am lince convinc’d, by the judiciou.s Mr iSJetv- 

ton's incomparable Book, that ’tis too bold a Prclumption to limit God’s Power, 

in this Point, by my narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards 

Matter, by Ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonftration that God 

can, if he pleales, put into Bodies, Powers, and W'ays of Operation, above 

what can be deriv’d from our Idea of Body, or can be explain’d by what we 

know of Matter, but allb an unqueftionable, and evt ry where vifible, Inftance, 

that he has done lb : And, therfore, in the next Edition of my Book, I lhall 

take care to have that PalFige retttify’d. 

As to SelJ-confctoufiiefs, your Lordfliip asks. If hat is there like Self-confciouf- Anf. i-f 74. 
7 }efs in Matter ? Nothing at all in Matter as Matter : But that God cannot 
beftow on Ibme Parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and with it Self-con- 
Icioulhels, will never be prov’d by asking. How is it pof/ible to apprehend that Ibid. 
mere Body ^sould perceive that it doth perceive ? TheWeaknels of our Appre- 
henfion I grant in the Cale ; I confels, as much as you pleafe, that we cannot 
conceive how a Iblid, no, nor how an unlblid created Subftance thinks ; but 
this Weaknels of our Apprchenfions reaches not the Power of God, whole 
Weaknels is ftronger than any thing in Men. 

Your Argument from Abftradtion we have in this Queftion, If it may le in Anf. \-t- 1^- 
the Power of Matter to think, how comes it to be fo impoffhle for fuch organiz'd Bo- 
dies as the Brutes have, to enlarge their Ideas by AbJiraSlion? Anfw. Ihis feems 
to luppole, that 1 place Thinking within the natural Power of Matter. If 
that be your Meaning, my Lord, I neither lay, nor fuppole, that all Matter 
has naturally in it a Faculty of Thinking, but the direct contrary. But if 
you mean that certain Parcels of Matter, order’d by the Divine Power, as 
leems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency the 
Faculty of Thinking ; that, indeed, I lay, and that being granted, the An- 
iwer to your Queftion is eafy, fince, if Omnipotency can give Thought to any 
folid Subftance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that Fa- 
culty in an higher or lower Degree, as it pleafes him, who knows what 
Dilpofition of the Subje(ft is liiited to fuch a particular Way or Degree of 
Thinking. 

Another Argument to prove. That God cannot endue any Parcel of Matter 
with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from thole Words of mine, where I Let.i.;p. 119 
(hew by what Conne:^ipn of Ideas we may come to know, that God is* an 
immaterial Subftance. They are thefe : “ The Idea of an eternal, a<ftual, 
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Being, with the by the Intervention of the 

“ Mea of Matter, and of its a&ual Bivifion, DiviiihUity, and want of Pcr- 
Anr. z.^.77. “ ception, From whence your Lordfliip thus argues, Here the IVant of- 

Perception is to he fo ejfetttial to Matter, that God is therefore concluded to 
he hnmatenal. Anfje. Perception and Knowle^ in that one eternal Being, 
where it has its Source, ’tis vifibk, muft be eftentially inleparable from it ; 
thereftwe the adfual want of Perception in lb great Part of the particular 
Parcels of Matter, is a Demonftration, tha^c the lirft Being, from whom Per- 
ception and Knowledg is inleparable, is not Matter. How far this makes 
the want of Perception an effeatial Property of Matter, I will not dilputc j it lltf- 
ficcs, that it Ihews, That Perception is not an elTential Property of Matter , 
and therefore Matter cannot be that eternal original Being, to which Percep- 
tion and Knowledg is elTential. Matter, I lay, naturally is without Percep- 
tion: Ergp, feys your Lordlhip, /Vant of Perception is an cffential Property of 
Matter, and God doth not change the effential Properties of things, then Nature 
remaining. From whence you infer, I'hat God cannot beftow on any Parcel 
of Matter Cthe Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of Thinking. If the 
Rules of Logick, fince my Days, be not chang'd, I may lafely deny this Con- 
lequence. For an Argument that runs thus, God does not, Eigo, he cannot ; 
I was taught, when I firft came to the Univerfity, would not hold. For I 
B 4. C. j. nevet laid God did ; but “ That I lec no Contradidfion in it, that he Ihould, 
6. « if he pleas’d, give to Ibme Syftcms of lenfelels Matter, a Faculty of Think- 

“ ing : ” and I know no-body, before Df f Cartes, that ever pretended to Ihcw 
that there was any Contradidlion in it. So that at worft, my not being able 
to fee in Matter any fuch Incapacity, as makes it impolfible for Omnipotcncy 
fo beftow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me oppofite only to the Carte- 
fans. For, as far as I have leen or heard, the Fathers of the Chnftian Church 
never pretended to demonftratc, that Matter was incapable to receive a Power 
of Senlation, Perception, and Thinking, from the Hand of the omnipotent 
Creator. Let us therefore, if you pleale, luppole the Poem of your Argu- 
mentation right, and that your Lordlhip means, God cannot : And then, if your 
Argument be good, it proves, I'hat God could not give to Baalants A6 a 
Power to Ipcak to his Mafter as he did for the want of rational Dilcourfe, 
being natural to that Species, ’tis but for your Lordlhip to call it an effential 
Property, and then God cannot change the ejfenttal Properties of things, then 
Nature remaining whereby it is prov’d, That God cannot, with all his Om- 
nipotency, give to an Als a Power to Ipeak as Baalains did. 

Anf. I. f 78. You lay, my Lord, Tou do not fet Bounds to God's Omnipotency : Por he may, 
if he pleaje, change a Body into an thmatenal Suhftance i. e. take away from a 
Subftance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Matter, and 
then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, and which makes 
it a Spirit, the lame Subftance remaining. Fqr if the lame Subftance remains 
not. Body is not changed mto an immaterial Suhjlance, but the Iblid Subftance, 
and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial SubftaiKe created ; 
which is not a Change of one thing into another, but the deftroying of one, 
and making another de novo In this Change therefore of a Body, or material 
Subftance, into an immaterial, let us oblerve thole diftind Confiderations : 

Firft, you fay, God may, if he pleafes, take away from a Iblid Subftance 
Solidity, which is that which makes it a material SubftaiKe or Body j and 
may make it an immaterial Subflance, u e. a Subftance without Solidity. But 
this Privation of one Quality, gives it not another: The bare taking away a 
lower or Ids noble Quality, does not give it an higher or nobler; that muft 
be the Gift of God. For the bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, 
cannot be the Pofition of an higher and better j unlcls any one will lay, that 
Cogitation, or the Power of Thinking, relults from the Nature of Subftance it 
left, which if it do, then where-ever there is Subftance, there muft be Cogita- 
tion or a Power of Thinking. Here then, upon your I.ordlhip’s own Prin- 
ciples, is an immaterial Suhftance without the Faculty of 1 hinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this Subftance, 
thds depriv’d of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking j for you fuppofo it made 
capable of that, by being made imnwjaaali whereby you aUqw, that the fame 
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numerical SublHnrc may be fbmetimes \vholly incogitative, or without a Power 
of Thinking, and, at mher limes, pcrfcdtly cogitative, or endu’d with a 
Power of 1 hinking. 

Farther, you will nor deny but God can give it Solidity, and make it 
material again : For, I conclude, it will not be deny’d, that God can make it 
again what it was before Now I crave leave to a.k your l.ordfhip, why 
God having given to this Subftance the Faculty of Thinking after Solidity was 
taken from it, cannot reftore to it Solidity again, without taking away 
the Faculty of Thinking ? When yon have relblv’d this, my Lord, you 
will have prov’d it impollible fir God’s Omnipotence to give to a lolid 
Subltancc a Faculty of 'I hinking j but till then, not having prov’d it im- 
poffibh, and yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he can do 
what is m it lelfpoflible ; which, as I humbly conceive, is vifibly to jet Bounds 
to Clod's Ouiiitjotcucy i, tho’ you lay here, Ion do not jet Bounds to Cod's Anf.r.g.ySi 
Oiiwipotency. 

If 1 Ihould imitate your I ordfliip’s Way of Writing, I lliould not omit to 
bring \n Eptciiru\ here, and take notice that this was his Was', Deum vcrhis 
poHcre^ relnllc,o And then add, '1 hat I am certain yon do mt think he promoted 
the great Ends oj Morality and Religion. For ’tis witlifudi candid and kind 
Infinuations as thde, that you bring m both iiobl’ci and t Spinoza., into your * Anfw i. 
Difcourl’e here about God’s I eing able, if he plcalc, to gisc to {bme Parcels of f tr 
Matter, order’d as he thinks fit, a Faculty of Thinking : Neither of thofe ^ f 79’ 
.Authors having, as appears by any PafTiges you bring out of them, fiid any' 
thing to this Queftion, nor having, as it Iccms, any other Bufincls here, but 
by' their N 'mes skilfully to give that Charadlcr to my Book, with which y'^ou 
would recommend it to the World. 

1 pretend not to enquire what mcafurc of Zeal, nor for what, guides your 
I,ordfhip’s Pen in fuch a Way of ^\ riting, as yours has all along been with me: 

Only I cannot but confider what Reputation it would give to the Vv ritings 
of the Fathers of the Church, if they fhould think Truth requit’d, or Reli- 
gion allow'd them to imitate fuch Patterns But, God be thanked, there be 
thole amongft them who do not admire fuch ^Vays of managing the Caule of 
Truth or Religion j they being fenfiblc, that if every one, who believes or 
can pretend he has 'I'nith on his Side, is thereby authori.4’d, without Proof, 
to infinuate whatever may Icrve to prejudice Mens Minds againfl the other 
Side, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Pracilice, without any 
Gain to Truth or Knowicdg . And that the Liberties frequently taken by 
Dilputants to do lb, may have been the Caulc that the \\ orld, in all Ages, 
has receiv’d ib much Harm, and lb little Advantage, from Controvcrfies 
in Religion. 

I'hele are the Arguments which your Lordfhip has brought to confute one 
Saying in my Bonk, by other Paflagcs in it ; which, therefore, being all but 
Argnmcnta ad fJomniem, if they did prove what they do not, arc of no other 
Gie, than to gam a Victory over me : A thing, methinks, lb much beneath 
your r.ordlhip, that it docs not dclervc one of your Pages. The Queltion is. 

Whether God can, if he pleafes, bellow on any Parcel of Matter o^er’d as he 

thinks fit, a Faculty of Perception and ’I hinking. You fiy. Ion look upon a Anf 1 p.yg. 

AJijlakc herein to be of dangerous ConjeqtiencCy as to the great Ends of Religion 

and Morality : If this be fo", my Lord, I think one may well wonder wrhy your 

Lordlhip has brought no Arguments to eftablilh the Truth it felf, which you look 

vn to be of jtich dangerous Conj'equence to he nujiaken m j but hive Ipcnt lu many 

Page, only in a Pcrfonal Matter ^ in endeavouring to Ihcw, that 1 had Incon- 

fiftenrics in my Book ; which, if any fuch thing had been Ihew’d, the Queftion 

would be Hill as far from being decided, and the Danger of miftaking about it, as 

little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been laid. If, therefore, your Lord- 

Ihip’s Care of the great Ends of Rclgton and Morality have made yon think it 

necejfary to clear this Queftion, the World has Realbn to conclude there is 

little to befaid againft that Propofition, which is to be found in ray Book 

concerning the Polfibility, that I'ome Parcels of Matter might be lb order’d by 

Omnipotence, as to be endu’d with a Faculty of Thinking, if God lb pleased j 
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fince your I. ordlliip’i Concern foi t\\c pcuotDi^tU ^r^not f nd\ rj Religion md 
MiTiilitj/, has not enabled jou to pioduce one Argument againft a Propofition, 
then yoi' thiuk of jo iifUjrcruin Omjiqtiaicc to thim. 

And here I crave ItaAc toobltrve, 'I hat tlio’ injoiirl ulc-?agc jonpromde 
to prove, thaimy hohonff JcU n it iiun}/f(rt.,j it ftlj (^wlncli if it wcie, jt 
could hardly be pro\ d to be inconiilltnt with any tiling ellt') I'lidwith the A,tt^ 
(Its of the Chnfhan luuth j } 1 1 ) our A ttempts all along h i\ e be en to prove me, in 
IbrncPallagcs of my liook, intonfiilenc with in) kit, w ithout hating Ihtwn any 
Propolition in my Hook imonfilitnt with an) .hlttit if i! t C’n'ifh'n h'lih. 

I think, your Loidihip has indeed made ulc of one Argument of) our own : 
But It IS filth an one, that 1 tonfefs I do not lee how It is apt muih to promote 
Religion, elpeeially the Chriltian Religion founded on Revelation. I lhall fei 
down ) our l.ordfliip’s \\ ords, that tliey may be tonlidcr’d. You lay, ^ h<n you 
me oj Upmton^ thm the qniH I.ud<! oj Rcl/e^iou and Mofal’ty me Left jtcured by the 
Prooj<: oj the Imutostiilil) ij the Sold Jtoi/i it<i Kidine mid Properties , and lAith^ 
you thtnk^ proxet it luiutaiirtal. tour Ijonljhip doa ml quejiion 'ja! ether Cod can 
t[tDe Iniiiiortaliti to a M tt , lal Sul jtmne , but you jay., it takes otf xiery htiiih fs-om 
the hx'tdence of Immortal ^ty^ tj it depend "Jihcll) ufoii Grd'f ^txini^ that, ‘iJ/ich of 
itt own Nature it /v not capal Ic of, &e. So likcwile you lay, Ij a Man lamiot I c 
certain lut that Matter may th,nL jas 1 if inn) then ythat becomes of the Soul’s 
Jinmatertality (j'nd coiifequei'tly Immortality) jrnm its Operations But Jor all 
this, fay I, his AlTurancc of I aith remains on its own Bafis. hiuw you appeal 
to any Man of Sen/e, e.Kbetber the finding the Uncertainty oj his oistn Principles 
’iehtch he 'o.tnt upon in Point of Rcafon, doth not -oiiaLen the Credibility oj theje 
fundamental Articles, ‘iihiit they are confides' d purely as Matters oj Vaitb ? lor 
before, tl eu -.oas a naturil Crcetil iltty in tl cm on tl e Account of Rcafm , but by 
going OH 'iLroag Crounds of Certainty, all that is lofl , and tnjiead oj being certain, 
he is more doubtful than enter And if the hnndence of Faith jail jo mucbjljort of that 
of Reajon, it inujl needs hante lej's effet! upon Mens Mtnds,'whcn the Subferviency of 
Reafon is taken away j as it mufi he, when the Grounds oj Certainty by Reajon are 
•vanijltel. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his Reafon dtotne him in jueb 
fundamental Points, fijould have his Faith jiaud firm and uumoveahle on the AtemuT 
oj Revelation ^ For in Matters cj Revelation, there muji be jomc antciidcnt Priu- 
iiples fuppos'd, lejore we can I elieve any thing on the Account oj it. 

More to the lame Purpole we have Ibme Pages farther, where from Ibmc of 
my W'^ords your Lordflup lays, Tou cannot hut objerve, 1'hat we have no Cer- 
tainty upon my Grounds, that Selj^coujcioufnefs depends upon an individual immaterial 
Subfiance, and c onfeqiiently that a material Subfiance may, according to my Princi- 
ples, have Self-Cvn/cioujnefs tn it , at leafi, that I am not certain of the contrary. 
If 'hereupon your Lor dfio ip bids me lonfider, wfietler tins doth not a little ajfebi the 
whole Article of the Rejurreil ion? W hat dots all this tend to, but to make the 
World believe, that 1 have lejfend the Credibility of the Immortality of theSoul 
and the Rclurrcdtion, by laying, 'I hat tho’ it be moft highly probable, that 
the Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it cannot be demonftrated ; be- 
caulc it is not impofliblc to God’s Omnipotency, if he pleafes, to beftow upon 
ibme Parcels of Matter, diftos’d as he lees fit, a Faculty of Thinking ? 

This your Acculation of my lifft niny;^ the Credibility of thefe Articles of Faith, 
is founded on this. That the Article of the Immortality of the Soul abates of 
its Credibility, if it be allow’d, that its Immateriality (which is the fuppos’d 
Proof from Realbn and Plulofophy of its Immortality) cannot be demonllratcd 
from natural Realbn. Which Argument of your Lordlhip’s bottoms, as 1 hum- 
bly conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibility in all 
thofe Articles it propofes, proportionably as human Realbn fails to fupport the 
Teftimony of God. And all that your Lordlhip, in thole PalTagcs, has faid, 
when examin’d, will, I fuppofe, be found to import thus much, viz. Does God 
propofe any thing to Mankind to be believ’d ? It is very fit and credible io be 
belie^'’d, if Reafon can demonftrate it to be true. But if human Rcafon comes 
Ihort in the Calc, and cannot make it out, its Credibility is thereby leffetfd j 
which is, in cffe<5t, to (ay. That the Veracity of God is not a firm and lure Foun- 
dation of Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teftimony of Reafon ; 
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i. e. with Reverence be it {poken, God is not to be believ’d on his own W^ord, 
unlcis what he reveals be in it felf credible, and might be believ’d without him. 

If this be a Way to promote Religion, the Chriftian Religion in all its Arti- 
cles, I am not lorry that it is not a Way to be found in any of my Writings i 
fm' I imagine any thing like this would O^id I Utould think dclerv’d to) have 
omcr 'I’itlcs than bare Scepttcijm bellow’d upon it, and would have rais’d no 
Imall Outcry againft any one, who is not to be fuppo.s’d to be in the Right in 
all that he lay.s, and lb may Iccurely lay what he pleales. Such as I, the Pro* 
fitnum who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have no- 

thing to do but to hearken and believe, tho’ what he laid lliould I'ubvert the 
very Foundations of the Chriftian Faith. 

What I have above oblcrv’d, is li) vifibly contain’d in your I.ordlhip’s Ar- 
gument, '1 hat when 1 met with it in your Anfvstr to my firll I-ctter, it leem’d 
lo ftrangc for a Man of your Lordlhip’s Charabler, and m a Dilpute in Defence 
of the Dodtrinc of the Trinity, that I could hardly pcrfiuidc my lllf, but it was 
a Slip of your Fen : Rut when I found it, in your Iccond Lcttei, made ull of Anfw 
again, and Icrioufty cnlarg d as an Argument of Weight to be inliftcd upon, 1 f ^9 
was ton\ inc’d, that it was a Principle that you heartily embrac’d, how little 
favourable Ibevcr it was to the ArtiLlcs of the Chriftian Rciigion, and particu- 
larly thole which yon undertook to defend. 

1 dcfire my Reulcr to perulc tlic Paffiges as they Hand m your Letters 
themfelvcs, and lie whether what you Ciy in them docs not amount to thio. 

That a Revelation from God is more or Icls credible, according a.s it lia> a 
ffrongcr or weaker Confirmation from Human Rcalbn. For, 

I. "Your Lordfliip lay.s, Ton do not (jneftioh \ibLiher God enn gi^e Immortality to An'',v. i. 
aviaterial Stihjlancc ; but you Jay^ it takes off very'' much from the Evideute of Im- P 
mortality^ if it depends 'uliolly upon God's gt'tnng that 'jfbtcb of its own Nature it 
IS not capable of 

'J'o which I reply. Any one’s not being able to demonftratc the Soul to be im- 
material, takes off not very miicb^ nor at all fi'om the Evidcnie of its Immortality^ 
if God has reveal’d that it fliall be immortal j bccaule the Veracity of God is a 
Demonftration of the Truth of what he has rescal’d, and the Want of another 
Demonftration of a Propofition that is demonftrativcly true, takes not off from 
the Evidence of it. For where there is a clear Demonftration, there is as much 
Jividence as any Truth can have, that is not lelf-cvidcnt. God has reveal’d 
that the Souls of Men fhall live for ever : But, lays your Lordfliip, from this 
Evidence /Stakes off very miicb^ if it depends wholly upon God's giving that which 
of Its own Nature it is not capable of-, i. e. The Revelation andTeftimony csfGod 
lolcs much of its Jsvidence, if this depends wholly upon the good Plealure of 
God, and cannot be demonftrativcly made out by natural Rcalbn, that the Soul 
is immaterial, and conlequently in its own Nature immortal. For that is all that 
here is or can be meant by tliclc W orAs,wbich of its own Nature it is not capable 
off to make them to the Purpoll*. For the whole of your Lordfliip’s Dilcourle 
here, is to prove, ’i 'hat the Soul cannot be material, becaulc then the Evidence of 
its being immortal would be very much Icffcjid. Which is to lay, 1 hat tis not 
as credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subftance ftiould be immor- 
tal, as an immaterial j or, which is all one. That God is not equally to be be- 
liev’d, when he declares th it a material Subftance lhall be immortal, as when 
he declares that an immaterial lhall be lb j bccaule the Immortality of a mate- 
rial Subftance cannot be demonftrated from natural Rcafon. 

Let us try this Rule of your Lordlhip’s a little farther. God hath reveal d, 
that the Bodies Men lhall have after the Refurrebtion, as well as their Souls, lhall 
live to Eternity : Does your l.-ordlhip believe the eternal Life of the one of 
thele more than the other, becaufc you think you can prove it of one of them 
by natural Reafbn, and of the other not ? Or can any one, who admits of Di- 
vine Revelation in the Gale, doubt of one of them more than the other? Or 
think this Propofition Icfs credible, The Bodies of Men, after the Refur- 
reblion, lhall live for ever ; than this, Tliat the Souls of Men lhall, after the Re- 
furredion, live for ever? For that he muft do, if he thinks either of tliem is 
left credible than the other. If this be lb, Rcalbn is tp be conlulted, how. for 
God is to be believ’d, and the Credit of Divine Teftimony muft receive its 
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r< uc from tlic L\idcnce of Rcal<in : \\hirfi is cvidcntlv to take away the Cre- 
d I'll rs t-i'Dhim Rtwelation, in all fiipcrnatural 'I'nitfis wherein thcpAidcncc 
{ f* P Laiuii fills. And how much inch a Primiple as this tends to the Support 
r ' tf L i\><.lnnc rf the Trinity, or the proniotiii" the Chriftian Religion, 1 lhall 
i. It to \oir Lordfliip to tonfidtr. 'fliis, i think, I may be confident in, 
t'io (i vs Ct'iiflians have foundtd their Belief of the Immortality of the Soul 
1 5'on ars thni'j; but Re\ elation , finoe if tht) had tiiurmin’d it upon mti rai 
ai '1 ] hiLJophical Reafons, tlicy could not hast atoided the believing its Pre- 
i ’’ ir ( lufiu its Union to the Bod), as well as its I'urure Kxiilenet after its 
I'-Ll ji K ii hoH' 't This IS lufiify’d ty that Obllreation of Dr. Otfc 
/’ i ( 1 ( ,1. 'vhcre he affiims, y/’irf t/’C!c . hcicr (iiiy of the .JnticntA I c- 

i <c(' I ft I i!d t! e SouCk frti'ir Pcr.t' >1 any jjtcr Death, •ijho did mt 

iih.t.. '> , i\c-CMj}emc. 

I j"i iiixt lo well read in Ihllct or Spinoza, as to be able to fay what were 
iheM'i , s in this ATatier Rut polfibly the le be thole, who will think your 
T ('i<’n 5 sAirhoiit) of mote Ule to them, in rlie Cali, than thole juftly decry 'd 
JSl x.i ' iiid be gild to find sour I ordfiiip a P.itron of the Oracles ofKcajon, 

10 I it!( to tl'f Adsantage oftlu (hailcs of Dis ire Rt\>.'ation. This, at lcalf,T 

A '''• th'id . n as be (ub)oin’d to th>. i ids at the Bottom of the next Page, That 

thoji n / ’ll pni’c dhont to kikn the Ciullbilit’, of the Articles of Faith, 
whith tsid. nth they do, who fas thes .ui id', cndiblc, bccaulc they cannot 
bemad, out ckmonflratisels bs nait r.il Rea't'n base not been thought to 
fume fesx .1 '1 <'f the Aincks 'f tii< Chtillian 1 ' ih , f fpe'oially thole of the 
‘/a?.' 1 1 , Ih( 't ' ’! ' 1 , and Rt <: rn ' .ta of llic Bod) , svhii h are thole upon the 
Accoimt of svI.kIi I am bnnipf’t I s sour I.oidflnp into this Dilpute 

1 f .ill not Moablt the Re uUr ssith your Lordfhip's Endeas'ours, in the f >]- 
lowing \'v oub, to prose, 'I hu if the Soul be not an immaterial Subffance, it 
(’ll Le ui/// n /// L//( , )our ser) firlt Words sifil'ly eonfuting all tint you 

Ai.r I /> tf alkdg to th it Purpoft nxc. If the Soul he a uiatirial y'hihfavic^ft !<i ually 

hftJ iho-^ I ft L /. sshichis to lay. That if the Soul be really n h> I ^ v,cr, it i. 
nt r u ill . a .V; / /,' mcc, but really nothing elfe but an Affediion of a Sublt to c , 
for lilt r.dc, whether of a material or immaterial Subflancc, is not the hub- 
flame ir lelf, bur an Affcdlrion of it 

Anf I p fT 2 You las, /l!tl>o cec think tic jepa-, rtc State rf theSoa! after Death, - ' Jijf- 
(irnll •tf. afj. in the Scripture , yrt it ircatet a great Difhd'lty in imdcrfandi ,i; >ty 
ij il c / 1 u Kg hat Life, or a material Sublt ante winch niujt le dtffolvd w^rn 
laic i\ cin'rd lar if the Soul I e a material Siihllance, it mull be made ip, '« 
(th,s t ,i, (I th Cohtfon of joltd ami feparate Party, bow minute and ivvtfiblc 
le. /hid what is it Ihould keep them together, when Life it gone f So 
tl at ,l r I ( ( ' y Matter to pjve an /keofint, how the Soul fhould be '^capable of 
Iiaiiart '/ ‘y, uiilcis it be an immalcrtal Sul fiance ; and then we know the Solution 
and TiXtUic <J lloditr caniaf read' t! t Soul, being of a different Nature. 

fat It be as h irel a Ma’trr as it w ill, to gi ve an Iccoiint what it is that Jljoiild 
keep ‘I I l\ rts of a m 'ten fl Si ul together, after it is leparated from the Bodyj 
yet It will lie ahsa)s as cals to gis e an Account of it, as to e;<Te an Account what 

11 n .1 If ch fh’P keep tiget! ir a material and immaterial Subftance : And yet the 
Diftu lilts that there is to nvc an Accrunt of tint, I hope does not, with your 
I.,ordlhip, weaken the CreUi! ihty of the inleparab.le Union of Soul and Body to 
Istcrnitv .' And t perfnade ms lelf, that the Neit of Seiije, to svhom your Lord- 
Ih'p ap’pt'fls in tlicCafe, do not find their Belief of this fundamental Point much 
weaken'd by that DilKcuIt) I thought heretofore (aud, Iw your Lordfhip’s Per- 
miffion, ssould think fo If ill) that the Union of Parts of Matter one with ano- 
ther, is ns much in the Hands of God, as the Union of a material and imma- 
terial Snhftance ; and that it docs not take off very much, or at all, from the JEvi- 
drnce oj Immortality, which depends on that Union, that it tf no eafy Matter to 
gime an Account what it is that fhould keep them together ; Tho’ its dependtngwhoHy 
upon the Gift and good Pleafure of God, where the Manner creates great Difficulty 
in the Cnderjiandmg, and our Realbn cannot difcoser in the Nature of Things 
hrrw it IS, be that whicli )our Lordlhip fb pofitively fays, leffiens the Credibility 
of ’the fundamental Articles of the KefurreSiton and Immortihty. 


But, 
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I.oi;d^ to rotjoove ^his a liKfle, and to ftetf hat^ IjinaU 

Force it is even with yous fclfi give tno leave to preluine, iThac your X^d- 
ihip as fimly believes the InunoEUjity of the Body, after the HeiuiTedlop, a^ 
any other Article of Faith : Xf fc, thi^ it; bda§. «« **/5( MaU&r to ^vft, a^[4!r. 
cofiHt 'ji/haif if is that fioali ^eep ugetbet? the Pa^ta of a Soul, to oae that 

IxjUeves it is' material ca“ no WOJfe weaMm tb4. Qfed^Uty of iu Xtomortafity, 
than tlie lih? QUfipuky wfiake/ts Oedikidi^ of the InotnortaMity of the Bo(^.' 

For when your Lordflijp. flwU fitwl it a» eafy, Matte* to.give aju Aecomty mhaf. it 
is, befides the Good-pleafnrc, of God, •whifh Jhall keep together the Parts of our 
nwtetial Bodies to Eternity, or even Soul and Body j 1 doubt not hut any 
one, who lhall thnfe the Soul material, will ailb find it as eajy to give an Ac- 
county vihat it ts that ftall keep therfe Parts of Matter allb together to Eterni^.' 

Were it not that the Warmth of Controverfy is apt to make Men 1q far for- 
get, as to take up thoie Principles themielves (when they will ferve their Turn) 
which they have highly condemn’d in others, Ilhould wonder to find yourLord- 
fbip to argue, That becaul'e it is a Oi^ulty tarntderjiandnuhat Jhould keep to~ 

^gether the ntinute Parts of a. tuaterial SoA, when Life is. gone ; becaule it is 
not an eafy Matter to give an Account how the Soul jhould be capable of Immor- 
tality y tuilcf it be m immaterial Subjiance : therefore it is not fo credible, as if 
it were eafy to give an Aocomity by natural Reafon, how it could be. For to 
this it is, that all this your Difeourfe tends, as is evident by what is already 
fet down out of Page 55, and will be more fully made out by what your 
Lordfhip fays in otTier Places, tho’ there needs no fuch Proofi, fince it would 
all be nothing againft me in any other Senie. 

I thought your Lordlhip had, in other Places, allerted, and infifted on this 
Truth, 'i’hat no Part of Divine Revelation was the Icls to be believ’d, becaufe 
the I'hing it felf created great Difficulty in the Underjtandingy and the Manner of it 
was hard to be explain’d, and it w'cJt »o eafy Matter to give an Account how tt was. 

This, as I take it, your Lordfhip condemn’d in others, as a very unrealbnable 
Principle, and liurh as would fubvert all the Articles of the Chriftian Religion 
that were mere Matters of Faith, as 1 think it will : And is it pollible, that 
you (houltl make ulc of it here your felf, againft the Article of Ltfe and Immor- 
tality, chat Clirift hath brought to Light thro’ the Gofpcl j and neither was, nor 
could be made out by natural Reafon without Revelation ^ But you will lay, 
you fpcak only of the Soul ; and your Words are. That it is no eafy Matter to give 
an Account \\ovi the Soul JJjould be capable of Immortality, unlefs it be an immaterial 
Subjiance. I grant it, but crave leave to foy, I’hat there is not any one of thofe 
Difficulties that are, or can be rais’d, about the Manner how a material Soul can 
be immortal, which do not as w'cll reach the Immortality of the Body. 

But if it were not lb, I am fure this Principle of your Lordlhip’s would reach 
other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Rcalbn finds it not lb eafy to give 
an Account how thofo Myfteries are j and which therefore, according to your 
Principles, muft be left credible than other Articles, that create lefs Difficulty to 
the -Undefftanding. For your Lordfhip lays. That you appeal to any Man ^ Senfcy Anf. 2. f. 28. 
whether, to a Man who thought Iw his Principles he could from natural Grounds 
demonftrate the Immortality of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of thofe 
Principles he went upon in Point of Reafon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly 
prove it by natural Reafon, doth not weaken the Credibility of that fundamental 
Article, when it is-confidcr d purely as a Matter of Faith, Which, inElfoS;, I hum- 
bly conceive, amounts to this ; That a Propofition divinely reveal’d, that can- 
not l>e prov’d by natural Realbn, is left credible than one that can : Which 
leems to me to come very little fliort of this, with due Reverence be it Ipoken, 

'I'hat God is left to be believ’d when he affirms a Propofition that cannot be 
prov’d. by natural Reafon, than when he propofes what can be prov’d by it. 

The dirc<ft contrary to which, is my Opinion i tho’ you endeavour to make it 
good by theft following Words : If the Evidence of Faith falls fo mucbjhort of that Anf. 2. f, 29. 
vf Reafm, it mufl needs have lefs Effiell upon Mens Minds, when the Subferyiency of 
Reafon is taken away j as it. muft be,wben the Gromtds of Certainty by Reafon are va-, 
ntjb'd. Is it at. all probable, that he who fittds bis Reafon deceive him in fueh funda- 
mental Points, jhould have bis Faith ft and firm and uamoveable on the Account of 
Kevflatm ? Thflih M'hich, J..sbink, there are hardly planer \Vords tobc.fipund 

out. 
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to declar^ that the CredibiKty of God’s Teftimoriy depends on the natu- 
ral Evidence or Probability of the 1 hings we receive fk)m Revelation, and rifcs 
and falls with it j and that the Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith j 
Ibfe lb much of theit Credibitity, as they want Proof from Realbn j which, if 
true. Revelation may come to have no Credibility at all. For if, in this prcfent 
Cafe, the Credibility of this Propofition, The Souls of Men lhall live for ever, 
reveal’d in the Scripture, be leflen’d by confefling it cannot be demonftratively 
prov’d from Realbn, tho’ it be alferted to be moft highly probable ; muft not, 
by the lame Rule, its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Realbn 
(hould not be able to make it out to be lb much as probable, or IhouJd place 
the Probability, from natural Principles, on the other Side ? For if mere want 
of Demonftration lejfens the Credibility of ftny Propofition divinely reveal’d, 
muft not want of Probability, or contrary Probability from natural Reafon, 
quite take away its Credibility ? Here at laft it muft end, if in any one Cafe the 
Veracity of God, and the Credibility of the Truths we receive from him by 
Revelation, be fubjeded to the Verditfts of Human Realbn, and be allow’d to 
receive any AccelHon or Diminution from other Proofs, or want of other Proofs * 
of its Certainty or Probability. 

If this be your Lordlhip’s Way to promote Religion, or defend its Articles, 

1 know not what Argument the greateft Enemies of it could nfe, more efFeftual 
for the Subverfion of thole you have undertaken to defend ; this being to re- 
iblve all Revelation perfectly and purely into natural Realbn, tO bound its 
Credibility by that, and leave no room for Faith in other Things, than what 
can be accounted for by natural Realbn without Revelation. 

Anfw. t. Your Lordlhip infills much upon it, as if I had contradidled what I had laid 

f. 48---f4. my Ej[fay^ by laying. That upon my Principles it cannot be demonftratively 

B. 2. C. 2j. that jt' is an immaterial Subftance in us that thinks, however probable 

it be. He that will be at the Pains to read that Chapter bfmine, and confider 
it, will find, that my Bufinels there was to Ihew, that ij: Was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material Si'.bftance ■, and that from the Ideas of 
Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which we experienc’d in our 
fclves Odeas originally not belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no more 
Difficulty to conclude there was an immaterial Subftance in us, than that we 
had material Parts. Thefe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, 
I, in another Place, Ihew’d, did demonftratively lead us to the certain Know- 
ledg of the Exiftence of an immaterial thinking Being, in whom we have the 
Idea of Spirit in the ftridkeft Senfe j in which Senfe I allb apply’d it to the 
‘Soul ;■ iri that 23d Chapter of my EJfay ; the eafily conceivable PolRbility, 
nay, great Probability, that that thinking Subftance in ns is immaterial, giving 
Tnc fufficient Ground for h. In which Senfe, I lhall think I may fafely attri- 
bute it to the thinking Subftance in us, rill your Lordlhip lhall have better 
prov’d from my Words, that it is impoffible it Ihould be immaterial. For I 
only lay. That it is poffible, /. e. involves no Contradiction, that God, the 
omnipotent immaterial Spirit, Ihould, if he pleales, give to feme Parcels of 
Matter, dilpos’d as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving ; which 
Tarcels of Matter, lb endu’d with a Power of Thinking and Motion, might 
properly be call’d Spirits, in Contra-diftindlion to unthinking Matter. In all 
which, I prefume, there is no manner of Contradidion. 

1 juftify’d my Ufeof the Word Spirit.^ in that Senfe, from the Authorities of 
'Cicero and Viryil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, from whence Spirit is de- 
riv’d, to a Soul as a thinking Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. 
.Anfw. I. To which your Lordlhip replies, ^batCicero, in his 7 it/culanQneR\ons^fuppofes 

f. fS— 60. the Soul not to be a finer fort of Body, but of a different Nature from the Body, 

91 hat he calls the Body the Prifon of the Soul . — And fays, That a wife Maifs Bufi~ 
jiefs is to draw off his Soul from bis Body. And then your Lordlhip concludes, as 
is ulual, with a Queftion, Is it poffible now to think fo great a Man looked on the 
Soul but as a Modification of the Body, which muft be at an End with Life ? Anlw. 

' No , it is impoffible that a Man of lb good Senfe as Tally, when he ufes the 
, Word Corpus or Body, for the grols and vifible Parts of a Man, which he acknow- 
ledges to be mortal ; Ihould look on the Soul to be a Modification of that ^ody, in a 
Dii^uffe wherein he was endeavouring to periiiade another, that it wasimmor- 

tak 
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tal. It is to be acknowledg’d that txvXy gnat Men^ fuch as he was, are not wont 
Ib manifeftly to contradidl themfelvcs. He had therefore no I'hoiight conceriiing 
the Modification of the Body of Alan in the Cale ; he was not fuch a Triflcr as to 
examine, whether the A/iodification of the Body of a Man was immortal, when 
that Body it felf was mortal : And therefore that which he reports as Dicociir^ 
chtis’s Opinion, he dilmifles in the beginning without any more ado, r. ii. But 
Cicero’s was a direct, plain, and lenfible Enquiry, tvz. \\ hat the Soul was ; to 
lee whether from thence he could dilcover its Immortality. But in all that Dil- 
courfc in his firft Book oiTtifculan ^leftionsy where he lays out fo much of his 
Reading and Realbn, there is not one Syllable lliewing the Icaft Thought, that the 
Soul was an immaterial Subftance ; but many Things dircd:Iy to the contrary. 

Indeed (i.) he ftiuts out the Body, taken in the Senfe lie ufes Corpus all along. Chap, rp, 22, 
for the fenfible organical Parts of a Man, and is pofitive that is not the Soul : 5 °. ^c. 

And Body in this Senie, taken for the Human Body, he calls the Vrifon of the i’* ipt-ihs En- 
Soldi and lays a wile Man, inftancing in Soinncs and Ciitn, is glad of a fair 
Opportunity to get out of it. But he no where lay.s any fuch thing of Matter : nici'i i»ii’is 
He calls not Matter in general the Prilbn of the Soul, nor talks a Word of be- eft. 
ing Icparate from it. 

(2.) He concludes, That the Soul is not like other Things here below, made 
up of a Compofition of the Elements, c. 27. 

(3.) He excludes the two grol's Elements, Earth and Water, from being the 
Soul, c. 26. 

So far he is clear and pofitive : but beyond this he is uncertain ; bc}’ond this 
he could not get. For in Ibmc Places he (peaks doubtfully, whether the Soul be 
not Air or Fire : ylnma fit animus ipiiiifive nefcio, c. 25. And therefore he 
agrees with Vanostius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, vifiaut- 
hiata Amnia, tnfianied Air ■, and for this he gives Icvcral Rcafbns, r. 18, jp. 

And tho’ he thinks it to be of a peculiar Nature of its croan, j’ct lie is fo fir from 
thinking it immaterial, that he lays, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an 
aerial or ty^neous Nature,yiou\<\ not be iitconfiftent with any' thing he had laid. 

That wliich he feems moft to incline to, is. That the Soul was not at all ele- 
mentary, but was of the fame Subftance with the Heavens : W Inch Ariflutlc, to 
diftinguifti from the four iilements, and the changeable Btidits here below, which 
he fuppos’d made up of them, call’d ^lauta BJJentia, I’hat this was Tally’s Opi- 
nion, is plain from thefc W'ords: Eryro, Animus <7/1/ ut ego dim, dn'iuus eft, ut 
F.uripides audet dicere Deus ; fs* quidem ft Deus, ant anma ant ignis eft, idem eft 
animus bnnimis. Nam ut ilia natura coclejits terra v real huniore ■, fie utriufin 
harttm rerum bumanus animus eft expers. Sin autem eft quinta qiuedam natura ab 
Ariftotelc indiitla ■, primum hxc ^ deoriim eft & ammo ruin, llanc nos fentontiaui 
fiecutf, bis ipfis verbis in confiolatione hxc exprefiimus ; c. 26. And then he goes 
on, i. 27. to repeat thofe his own Words, which your I.ordfhip has quoted out 
of him, wherein he had affirm’d, in his Trcarder/c Con/olatione, the Soul not to 
have its Original from the Earth, or to be mix’d or made of any thing earthly ; 
but had laid, Smgularis eft igitur quxdam natiiraS vis auiuii fiijiiiuHa ab his ufiita- 
tts uotifique naturis. Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariftotle's 
Sliianta Effentui j which being unmix’d, being that of which the Gods and 
Souls confifted, he calls it Divniuni, Coclefte, and concludes it eternal ; it being, 
as he (peaks, Scjuntla ab ounii mortaii toncretwne. Prom which it is cletir, ’I hat 
in all his Enquiry about the Subftance of the Soul, his Thoughts went nc.'. be- 
yond the four Elements, or Anlhtle's ^tanta Effentia, to look for it. In all 
which there is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wile Men have alway.s been) that the 
Soul was immortal j but for that, ’tis plain, he never thought of its Immateria- 
lity, but as the Eaftcrn People do, who believe tlie Soul to be immortal, but 
have neverthelcfr no Thought, no Conception of its Immateriality. It is re- 
markable, what a very confidcrablc and judicious Author lays in the Cafe : No I.oubcrc Ju 
Opinion, lays he, has been fib untvsrjally receiv’d, as that of the Immortality of the 
Soul', but Its Immateriality is a Truth, the Knerxlcdtr 'thereof has not fpread/o far. If'fj , j*’ 
And indeed it is extremely difficult, to let into the Mind of a Siamitc, the Idea <f a 
pure Spirit, ’it hit the Miffionancs, who have been longeft among them, are pof.ti ve 
in : All tlePazans of the Eaft do truly believe, that there rem.vns lomethtng ofia 
Yol. I. * D d d d Mm\ 
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Man after bis Death, which fubfifis independently and feparately from bis Body. 
Bat they ginse Extenfion and Figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all 
the fame Members, all the fame Subftances both folid and liquid, which our Iiu~ 
dies are compos'd of. 'They only fuppofe that the Souls are of a Matter fubttle enough 

to efcape being feen or handled Such were the Shades and the Manes of the 

Greeks and the Romans. And 'tis by thefe Figures of the Souls, anfwerabli' to 
tbofe of the Bodies, that Virgil fuppos'd jEneas knew Palinurus, Dido and An- 
chiles, in the other IVorld. 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travell’d into thofe Parts for his Plea- 
fure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ftrange Stories, collcdlcd by Chance, 
when he return’d j but one cholen on purpole (and he iecms well chofcn for 
the Purpole) to enquire into the Singularities of Siam. And he has lb well ac- 
quitted himlelf of the Commiflion, uhich his Epifllc Dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himfcif cxadHy of what was moft remarkable there, that had 
we but fuch an Account of other Countries of the Eaft, as he has given us of 
this Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we Ihould be much better ac- 
quainted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions, of that Part 
of the World, inhabited by civiliz’d Nations, who want neither good Senle 
nor Acutenefs of Realbn, tho’ not call: into the Mould of the Logick and Phi- 
lolbphy of our Schools. 

But to return to Cicero : ’Tis plain, that in his Enquiries about the Soul, 
his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreffions, that drop 
from him in leveral Places of this Book, evidently fhew ; For Example, That 
the Souls of excellent Men and Women afccndcd into Heaven ^ of others, that 
they remain’d here on Earth, c. 12. 1 'hat the Soul is hot, and warms the Body: 
T hat at its leaving the Body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks thro’ our 
thick, cloudy, moift Air: That it Hops in the Region of Fire, and alcends no 
farther, the Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, 
where it is nourifli’d and luftain’d with the lame 'J'hings, wherewith the Stars 
arenourilh’d andfuftain’dj and that by the Convenience of its Neighbourhood, 
it fhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledg of the heavenly Bodies, 
c. 19. ’Fhat the Soul allb, from its Height, lhall have a plealant and fairer Pro- 
Ipcbt of the Globe of the Earth, the Dilpofition of whole Parts will then lie be- 
fore it in one View, c. 20. 1 hat it is hard to determine what Conformation, 

Size, and Place, the Soul has in the Body : That it istoolubtle to be Iccn : 
That it is in the Human Body as in a Houle, or in a Vellel, or a Receptacle, 
c. 22. All which are Expreffions that fufficiently evidence, that he who uled 
them had not in his Mind leparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

It may perhaps be reply’d. That a great part of this, which we find in 
Chap. 1 9. is faid upon the Principles of thole who would have the Soul to be 
Anima Infiammata, inflamed Air. 1 grant it : But it is allb to be oblerv’d. That 
in this 19th, and the two following Chapters, he does not only not deny, but 
even admits, that lb material a thing as inflam’d Air may think. 

The 'I’ruth of the Cafe in Ihort is this : Ctcero was willing to believe the Soul 
immortal, but when he fought, in the Nature of the Soul itlelf, fomething to 
eftablifli this his Belief into a Certainty of it, he found himlelf at a lols. He 
confels’d he knew not what the Soul was ■, but the not knowing what it was, he 
argues, c. 2. was no Realbn to conclude it was not. And thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to the Repetition of what he had laid in his 6th Book de Repub. concern- 
ing the Soul. The Argument, which, borrow’d from Plato, he there makes ule 
of, if it have any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be immortal, but 
more than, I think, your Lordlhip will allow to be true : For it proves it to be 
eternal, and without Beginning as well as without End Nequenata certeefl, S 
aterna eft, lays he. 

Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right. That it is of Divine 
Original : But as to the Subftance of the Soul, he at the End of this Dilcourfe con- 
cerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the Beginning of it, c. 22. is not alham’d 
to own his Ignorance of what it is ; Anima fit animus, ignifve, nefcio ; nec me 
pudet ttt iftos, fateri nefeire quod nefetam. Illud, ft nlla alia de re obfeura afl[ir~ 
mare poffum, five anima, five ignis fit animus, cum jurarem ejfe divmum, c. 25. 
Sa that all the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, that he was 

confident 
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confident there was Ibmcthing divine in it; e. tlitrc were Faculties in thc.So' l 
that could not refult from the Nature of Matter, but muft liavc their Original 
from a Divine Power: but yet thofe Oualiiics, as divine as they were, ho ac- 
knowledgM might be plac’d in Breath or }‘irc, whitli I think ) oiir J.ordflii[) 
will not deny to be material Subftanccs. So that all thole Div ine Qualities, 
which he lb much and lb juftly extols in the Soul, led liim not, as appears, f) 
much as to any the Icafi Thought of Immateriality, This is Dcmonllration, 
that he built them not upon an Kxclufion of M:iteriality out of the Soul ; for 
he avowedly profcllcs, he docs not know but Breath or hire might be this 
thinking I’hing in us: And in all his Confidcration'; about the Subllance of the 
Soul itlclf, he Buck in Jir and /v/V, or JijfcnthJ ; for bev ond 

thole, ’tis evident, he went not. 

But with all his Proofs out of to whofe Authority he deferes lb much, 
with all the Arguments his vail Reading and great Parts could furnilh him with 
for the Immortality of the Soul, he was lb little iatisl\ ’d, lb far fnsm being ter- 
rain, fo flir from any Thought tliathc had, or could prove it, that he over and 
over again profcllcs his Ignorance and Doubt of it In the beginning he enu- 
merates the Icveral Opinions of the Pliilolophcrs, which lie had well Ihidy’d, 
about it ; and then, full of Uncertainty, lays, ILiruin Svntcnturnji! qnx n-erj fit, 

Dfiis .rliqitis vnltrit, qux Ten (Iniilliiuj qaxffio, c. 1 1. And towards the 

latter Bud, having gone them all over again, and one after another examin'd 
them, he profedes himfclf ftill at a Lol.s, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine : Mentis t’cies, fays he^feqfnu intiu-ns nouiiuiiqii'-'in I'dicfeit, 
ob enmquc caulam coiitetnplcnidi diliy^entijiii omttnnus. lijqnc did it.-nis, rireain- 
hxfti’i/s, niulta ndrcyfi rerertens tauqnjm in mte in nun inu.enfo, n.>- 
Tibitnr oratin, c. 30. And, to conclude this Argument, when the Perloir 
he introduces as dilcourfmg with him, tells him he is rcjblv’d to keep firm to the 
Belief of Immortality ; fully anlwcrs, c. 82. Lumlo id qitidcni, elf mbtl unimis 
oportet confidere ; tuoTemur enm ftps aliquo acute cmieluf, lulamiis, ituti.'ui'fquv 
fentcntiani clanorthus ctiam m rebus ; in bis ef enim aliqua obfuntas. 

So unmovcable is that Truth deliver’d by the Spirit of Truth, tliat dio’ the 
laght of Nature gave fome oblcurc Glimmering, Ibmc uncertain Hopes of a 
future State ; yet human Realbn could attain to no Clcarnei.s, no Certainty 
about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST alone who had Irouybt I.tfe and z Tiui. i t • 
Imnfortality to LiyJjt thro' the dofpcl. Tho’ we are now told, that to own the 
Inability of Natural Realbn to bring Immortality to Light, or, which paffes 
for the fame, to own Principles upon which the Immateriality of the Soul 
(and, as ’tis urged, confequentiy its Immortality, cannot be dcmonllrativcly 
proved ; does Icjfen the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JliSUS 
CHRIST alone has brought to Light, and which confec^uently the Scripture af- 
fares ns is eftablillied and made certain only by Revelation. 'Phis wcruld not 
perhaps have leem’d ftrangefrom thole who are jullJy complain’d of, for flighting 
the Revelation of the Golpel, and therefore would not be mnrli regartied, if 
they Ihould contradidt lb plain a Text of Scripture in favour of their all-luffi- 
cient Realbn : But what ule the Promoters of Sceptic ifm and Infidelity, in an A\\e 
lb much fufpedted by your I.ordfliip, may make of what comes from one of 
your great Authority and I-earning, may delerve your Conlideration. 

And thus, my Lord, I hope I have fatisfy’d you concerning CV:V/v/s Opinion 
about the Soul, in his firft Book of fufcuhm Queftions ; which tho’ I easily be- 
lieve, as your Lordfhip fays, you are no Stramter to, yet 1 humbly conceive you 
have not Ihewn (and upon a careful Perulafof that Treatife again, I think I 
may boldly fay you cannot fhew) one Word in it, that exprclibs any thing like 
a Notion in fully of the Soul’s Immortality, or its being air immaterial Sub- 
ftance. 

From what you bring out of Vn-gtl, your Lordfhip concludes. That he no Anf. i.f.Gz, 
more than Cicero docs me any Knidnejs in this Matter, being both Ajfertors of the 
Soul's Immortality. My l.ord, were not the Queftion of the Soul's Immateria- 
lity, according to Cuftom, chang’d here into that of its Immortality, which I am 
no left an Aflertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil do me all the Kiiid- 
ttcfs I delir'd of them in this Matter and that was to flrew, that they attributed 
Vo L. I. D d d d 2 ■ Jjc 
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the Word Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought of its Immateria. 
lity i and this the Vcrfes you your felf bring out of T/r^/Z, 

Et am frigida mors animcC feduxerit artus 

Omnibus umbra loas aderoy dabis improbc panas , 

confirm, as well as thole I quoted out of his 6th Book : And f()r this Mon* 
fjeur dc la Loubere lhall be my Witncls, in the Words above let down out of 
him j where he Ihews, that there be thole amongft the Heathens of our Days, 
as well as Vtrgil and others amongft the ancient Grech and Homans, who thought 
tlie Souls, or Ghofts of Men departed, did not die with the Body, without 
thinking them to be perfe6tly immaterial ; the latter being miith more inouin- 
prehenfiblc to them than the former. And what Virgil\ hiotion of the Soi’i 
is, and that Corpusy when put in Contra-diftindlion to the Soul, lignifics no- 
thing but the grols Tenement of Flclh and Bones, is evident from thbN'tile 
of his Ainctd. 6. where lie calls the Souls which yet were vifible, 

—Venues fine cvrpore ‘vitx. 

Your Lordfhip’s Anfwer concerning what is fiid, Ecchf. xiii. turns wholly 
upon Solovion’n taking the Soul to be immortal, which w'as not what T que- 
ftion’d. All that 1 quoted that Place for, w'as to Ihcw, that Sp/rir in Lngifij 
might properly be apply’d to the Soul, without any Notion of its Immateriality, 
as nn was by Solomon ■, which whether he thought the Souls of Men to be im- 
material, does little appear in that Palfige, where he Ipcaks of the Souls of 
Men and Beafts together as he docs. But farther, what I contended lor, i;. 
evident from that Place, in that the Word Spirit is there apply’d, by our 
Tranllators, to the Souls of Beafts, which your Lordfhip, I think, docs not 
rank amongft the immaterial, and confcquently immortal Spirits, tho’ they 
have Senle and Ipontaneous Motion. 

But you lay, Jf the Soul be not of itfclf a free-thinhng Stihfianccy you do nut fee 
•what Foundation there is in Nature for a Day ofjiidgmcnt. Avfw. '1 ho’ the Hea- 
then World did not of old, nor do to this Day, fee a Foundation in Nature jor a 
Day of Judgment yet in Revelation, if that will latisfy jour Lordfhip, every 
one may jee a Foundation for a Day of Judgment , becaule God has politively 
declared it ; tho’ God has not by that Revelation taught us, what the Subftance 
of the Soul is j nor has any where laid, that the Soul of itfclf is a free Agcnh. 
Whatfoever any created Subftance is, it is not of itfilfy but is by the good 
Pleafure of its Creator. Whatever Degrees of Pcrfec^tion it has, it has from 
the bountiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true, in a natural as well as a Ipiri- 
tual Senle, what St. Paul lays. Not that we are fiifiieient of our fclves to think 
any thing as of our lelves, but our Sufficiency is of God. 

But your Lordfhip, as I guels by your following Words, would argue, Tliat 
a material Subftance cannot be a free Agent whereby 1 fuppolc you only mean, 
that you cannot fee or conceive how a folid Subftance fhould begin, flop, or 
change its own Motion. To which give me leave to anlwcr, 'I'hat when you 
can make it concciveable, how any created, finite, dependent Subftance, can 
move itlelf, or alter or flop its own Motion, which it muft, to be a free Agent ; 
J fuppole you will find it no harder for God to beftow this Power on a Iblid, 
than an unlblid created Subftance. S'a/Zy, in the Place above quoted, could 
not conceive this Power to be in any thing, but what was from Eternity Cum 
pateat igitur eeternum ideffe quod feipfummoveaty quis efl qut banc mituram animis 
ejfe tributam neget ? But tho’ you cannot fee how any created Subftance, fo- 
lid or not Iblid, can be a free Agent (pardon me, my Lord, if I put in both, 
till your Lordfoip pleafo to explain it of either, and fhew the manner how ei- 
ther of them can, ofrtfelf, move itlelf or any thing elfe) yet i do not think you 
■will fo for deny Men to be free Agents, from the Difficulty there is to fee how 
they are free Agents, as to doubt whether there he Foundation enough /er aDw/ 

Judgment. 

is not for me to judg how for your Lordfhip’s Speculations reach : But 
/finding in my lelf nothing to be truer than what the wile Solomon t^ls me; als 

thou 
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thou kuoweji not what is the Way of the Spirit^ nor how the Bones do ^row in the Eccl »!, /* 
Wvmh of her that is with Child , even fa thou knowejl not the Works of God who 
laaketb all ‘Things : 1 gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light of Revelation, 
which fets me at Reft in many Things ; the Manner whereof my poor Keaibn 
can by no means make out to me : Oranipotency, I know, can do any thing 
that contains in it no Contradidion ; ib that I readily believe whatever God 
has declar’d, iho’ my Realbn find Difficulties in it which it ranmot matter. As 
in the prefent Cafe, God having reveal’d that there fliall be a Day of Judgment, 

1 think that Foundation enough, to conclude Men are free enough to be made 
anfwerablc for their Adions, and to rec cive accord ing to what they have done , 
tho’ how Man is ij/ree Agent, furpafi my Explication or Comprchenfion. 

In anfwer to the Place I brought out of St. Luke, your Lordfliip ask,s, Whe- Chap. kxW 
thet from tbefe Words of our Saviour, it follows tbataSpirit is only an Appearance P 
I anfwer. No , nor do I know who drew futh an Inference from them : But it ^ ^ 
follows, that in Apparitions there is fomething that appears, and that that which 
appears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly tail’d I and 

was often look’d upon by thole who call’d it in Greek, and now call 

it Spirit in Bni^hfj, to be the Ghoft or Soul of one departed : which, I hum- 
bly conceive, )uftifies my Ulc of the Word Spirit, for a thinking voluntary 
Agent, whether material or immaterial. 

Your Lordftiip lays, That 1 grant, that it cannot, upon thefc Principles, be 
demonftrated, that the fpiritual Subftance in us is immaterial; from whciue ^ 
you. conclude. That then my Grounds oj Certainty from Ideas a,e plainly g^tven up. 

This being a way of arguing that you often make tile of, 1 have often had oc- 
cafion to confider it, and cannot, after all, fee the Force of this Argument. 1 
acknowledg, that tins or that Propofition cannot upon my Principles be demon- 
ftrated ; Cigo, I grant this Propofition to be falfe. That Certainty confifts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Dilagixcmcnt of Ideas : For that is my 
Ground of Certainty, and till that be given up, my Grounds of Certainty arc not 
gi ven lip. 

You farther tell me. That I fay, the Soul’s Immateriality may be prov’d pro- ibli. 
bablc to the higheft degree , to which your Lordlhip replies, ‘That t\ not the 
Point : For it ts wt Probability, but Cirtaint), that you are promis'd in this Hay oj 
Ideas, and that the Foundation of our KnoiilcJi^ and real Certainty lies m them-, and 
ts It dwindled into a Probability at la ft ? 'Ihis is alfo what your Lordlhip has 
been pleas’d to objedf to me more than once, that I promis'd Certainty. I would 
be glad to know in what Words this Promije is made, and where it ftands, for 
I love to be a Man of my Word. 1 have indeed told wherein 1 think Certainty, 
real Certainty, does confiil, as far as any one attains it ; and 1 do not yet, from 
any thing your Lordlhip has laid againft it, find any Rcalbn to thange my 
Opinion therein : But I do not remember that I promis’d Certainty in this 
Queftion, concerning the Soul’s Immateriality, or in any of thofc Propofitions, 
s^erein you, thinking I come ftiort of Certainty, infer from thence, that my 
ll'ay of Certainty by Iiieas is given tip. And I am lb fir from prom/fing Cii- 
tainty in all I'hings, that I am accus’d by your Lordfliip ofScepucijm, for utring 
too narrow Bounds to our Knowlcdg and Certainty. Why therefore your 
Lordfliip asks me, ylnd is the Certainty [of the Soul’s being immatcrialj d.vmd- 
led into a Probability at lafl? will be hard to fee a Realbn for, till you tan fliew 
.that I promis’d to demonftrate that it is immaterial or that others, upon 
their Principles without Ideas, being able to demonftrate it immaterial, it comes 
to dwindle into bare Probability, upon my Principles by Ideas. 

One thing more I am oblig’d to take Notice of I had laid, “ That the Be- Let.i.^. n;. 

lief of God being the Foundation of all Religion and genuine Morality, I 
“ thought no Arguments, that are made ufe of to work the Perfuafion of a God 
“ into Mens Minds, Ihould be invalidated, which, 1 grant, is of ill Conle- 
“ quence.” To which Words of mine, I find , according to your particular Fa- 
vour to me, this Reply} That here Itmiji give your Lordjhtp leave to ask me, 
what I tbmk cf tie mtverfal Confent of Mankind, as to the Being of God ? Hath apt 
this been made ufe of as an Argument, not only hyChrtfitans, but by the wtfejl and 
great eft Men among the Heathens ? And what then would I think of one who Jbould 
go about to imalidau this Argument ? And that by proving, that it hath btm 4if- 

(oveft4 
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toner d tn tf cfc I ’Uey . 1zc.s Vy Nr^viyr^atmi^ that there arc whole Nations at the Hay 
of Soldaiiia, ii$ Brafil, tn the Canbbcc-Illands and Paraquaria, anmtfr ichnm 
there ica^ found no Notion of a God : Mud even the Autherr tf the LlHiy of Pluinan 
Underftanding hath done this. 

'J’o thb jour Qiicftion, my Lord, I anlwer. That 1 think that the miincrfil 
Omfent of Mankind., as to the Re tn^ of a God., amounts to thus much, that the 
vaftiy greater Majority of Mankind, have, in all Ages of the World, adlually 
believed a God i that the Majority of the remaining Part have nor adually 
disbeliev’d it j and confcqucntly, tnole who have adually oppos’d the Belief of 
a Gcxl, have truly been very few. So that comparing thofc that have adually 
disbeliev’d, with thole who have adufilly believ’d a God, their Number is lo in- 
confidcrable, that in reiped of this incomparably greater Majority of thole 
who have own’d the Belief of a God, it may be laid to be the unu crlal Con- 
lent of Mankind. 

This is all the tiniverfal Coiifent which T ruth of Matter of Fad will allow, and 
therefore all that can be made ule of to prove a God. But if any one would 
extend it fiirther, and Ipeak deceitfully for God ; if this Univcrfdity Ihoukt be 
urg’d in a llrid Senfe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Cenfent of 
every one, even to a Man in all Ages and Countries j this would make it either 
no Argument, or a perfedly ufelels and unnccellary one. For if any one deny 
a God, fueh a perfed Univcrlahty of Confent is deftroy’d ; and if no body 
does deny a Gocl, what need of Arguments to convince Atheifts > 

I would cra^'e leave to ask your J -ordlhip. Were there ever in the World any 
Athcill or no ? If there were not, what need is there of railing a Queftion 
about the Being of a God, when no body queflions it ? \V hat need of provi- 
fional Arguments againft a Fault, from which Mankind are lb w’holly free; and 
which, by an univerlal Confent, they may be prefum’d to be lecure from > If 
you lay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been Atheifts in the 
\VorId, then yout Lordlhip’s univtrjal Confent reduces itlelf to only a great 
Majority ; and then, make that Majority as great as y on will, w hat 1 have laid 
in the Place quoted by your Lordftiip, leaves it in its full Force, and I have not 
laid one W ord that docs in the lealt invalidate tins Argument for a God. The 
Argument I was upon there, was to Ihew, that the Idea of God was not innate; 
and to my Purpofe it was fufficient, if there were but a Ids Number Ibund in 
the V\ orld, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordftiip will allow there have 
been of profds’d Atheifts ; for w hatlbever is innate, muft be univerfal in the 
ftribleft Senle ; one E\ception is a fufficient Proof againft it. So that all that 
I laid, and which was quite to another Purpolc, did not at all tend, nor can be 
made ufe of to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on llich an unt- 
vtrfal Confent as your Lordftiip, and all that build on it, muft: owm, which 
is only a very difproportion’d Majority : Such an univerfal Confent my Argument 
there neither affirms nor requires to be left, than you will be plealed to allow 
it. Your I-ordfliip therefore might, without any Prejudice to thole Declara- 
tions of Good-Will and Favour you hat e for the Author of the RJfay of Human 
Cndcrjhmding., have fpar’d the mentioning his quoting Authors that are in 
Print, for Matters of Fa<5t, to quite another Purpole, as going about to tnvali- 
d.itc the Argument fov a. Ditxty from the univerfal Confent of Mankind •, fince he 
leaves that univerfal Confent as entire, and as large as you your felf do, or can 
own, or luppole it. But here I have no Rea/lu to Le forry that your Lordftiip 
has given me this Occafion for the I 'indication of this PalTiigc of my Book, if there 
Ihould be any' one befides your Lordftiip who Ihould lb far miftake it, as to 
think it in the leafl: invalidates the Argument for a God, from the univerfal Con- 
fent of Mankind. 

But bccaule you queftion the Credibility of thole Authors I have quoted, 
Anf. i.f.Sy. which, you. lay iu the next Paragraph, were very ill chofcti ; 1 will crave leave 
to lay, Tliat ne whom I rcly’d on for his Teftimony concerning the Hotentots 
of Soldania, was no lefi a Man than an Ambalikdor from the King of England 
to ^^Great Mogul : Of whole Relation Monfieur no ill Judg in the 

Cale, had fo great an Efteem, that he was at the Pains to tranilate it into 
Frewby and publifh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) Colle61ion of 
T But to intercede with your l.ordftiip for a little more favourable Al- 
lowance 
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lowance of Credit to Sir 'Thomas Roes Relation, Coore^ an Inhabitant of the 
Country, who could fpesikEn^liJhy aflur’d Mr. Terry, That they of Soldaaia had Vo^ 

no God. But ifhe too have the Ill-luck to find no Credit with you, 1 hope you ^ 

will be a little more favourable to a Divine of the Church of England now 
I'.ving, and admit of his Teftimony in Confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe'%. This 
worthy Gentleman, in the Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two 
Years fi nee, {peaking of the lame People, has thefe Words ; They are funk e<ven lAr. 
belo'ii) Idolatry, are dejiitnte of both Priejt and Temple, and faving a little Shew of f- 4®9’ 

Rejoicing, which is made at the Full and New Moon, hai'e loji all kind of religious 
Devotion. Nature has fo richly provided for their Convenience in this Life, that they 
have drowiui all Senfe of the God of it, and are grown quite carelcfs of the nest. 

But to provide againll the cleareft Evidence of Atheifm in thcle People, you 
fay. That the .riccuunt given of them makes them not fit to be a Standard for the Anf. i./>. jo* 
Senfe of Mankind. This, I think, may pals for nothing, till fomc Body be 
found, that makes them to he a Standard for the Senfe of Mankind : All the Ule I 
made of them was to Ihew, That there were Men in the W^orld that had no 
innate Idea of a God. But to keep Ibmcthing like an Argument going (for 
what will not that do you go near denying thole Cafers to be Men : What 
elfe do thele Words lignify > A People fo ftrangely berejt of common Senfe, that they Ibid. 
can hardly be reckon'd among Mankind ; as appears by the beji Accounts of the Ca- 
fers (j/vSoldania, I hope if any of them were call’d Peter, James, or John, 
it would be pall leruple that they were Afe;/ i however, Cotirvce, IVewena, and 
Coujhcda, and thole others who had Names, that had no place in your Nomeu~ 
clator, w'ould hardly pals muller with your I^ordlhip. 

My Lord, 1 lliould not mention this, but that what you your fclf fay here 
may be a Alotivc to you to confider, That what you had laid fuch Strels on, 
concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, and the SnhjeSf of Pro- 
perties, amounts to nothing for the diftinguilhing of Species j fince you your 
IcU'own, that there may ho. Individuals, wherein there is a common Nature with a 
particular Subfjlence proper to each of them ; whereby you are fo little able to 
know- of which of the Ranks or Sorts they arc, into which you lay, God has or- P. iSp. 
derd Beings, and which he bath dtfiinguifij'd by cjfential Properties, that you arc 
in doubt whether they ought to be reckon'd among Mankind or no. 

Give me leave now to think, my Lord, that 1 have given an Anfwer to all 
that is any way' material in either of the Letters you have honoured me with, 
if there be any Argument w hich y'ou think of Weight, that you find omitted, 
upon the leaft Intimation from your l.ord(hip where it is, I promile to confider 
it, and to endeavour to give you Satisfadlion concerning it, either by owning 
my Convi(5tion, or Ihewing what hinders it. This RefpeiSt 1 lhall think due 
from me to your I.prdlhip ; Tho’ I know better to imploy the little Time my 
Bufmefs and Health afford me, than to trouble my felf with the little Cavillers, 
who may either be fet on, or be forward (in hope to recommend tlicmfelves) 
to meddle in this Controverfy. 

Before I conclude, ’tis fit I take Notice of the Obligation I have to you, for 
the Pains you have been at about my' E,ffay, which, I conclude, could not have 
been any way fo effeftually recommended to the World, as by your manner 
of writing againft it. And fince your Lordfhip s lharp Sight, lb carefully em- 
ploy’d for its Corredion, has, as I humbly conceive, found no Faults in it, 
which your Lordlhip’s great Endeavours this \V ay have made out to be i cally 
there j 1 hope I may prclumc it will pals the better in the W^orld, and the 
Judgment of all confidering Men, and make it for the future Hand better even 
in your Lordlhip’s Opinion. I beg your Lordfliip s Pardon for this long I rou- 
ble, and am, 

Mv LORD, 

Your Lordfijip’s moll: Humble, and 

Moft Obedient Serv ant, 

A 

John L o c k i'\ 


Oates, May if, 
1698. 
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Body than of Spirit, 131. $ 16 
^be primary Ideas of Body, 48. § 1 7 - 
I’be Extenfion or Cobefion of Body as 
hard to be under ftood,as the'fbink- 
ing of Spirit, 132,135. §.23,24, 
25, 26, 27 

Moving of Body hy Body, as hard to he 
conceiv'd as by Spirit, 134. §• 28 
^crates only hy Impulfe, 47. § ii 
ubis further explain'd and rethfy'd. 

What, 65. § II 

S'he Author's Notion of his Body, 2 Cor. 
V. 10. p. 486. and of hts own 
Body, 1 Cor. xv. 38. p. 490. ^he 
Meaning of the lame Body, p. 492. 
Whether the Word Body be a ftmple 
complex ^erm, p. 526. ^bis oftly 
a Controverfy about the Senfe of a 
Word, p. 538 

But, its feveral Significations, 216. § y. 

C 

C Apacity, 7>. 63. § 3 

Capacities, to know their Extent, 
ufeful, 2. § 4 

Sto cure Scepticifm and Idlenefs, 3 • § 6. 
Are fuited to our prefent State, 2. §5. 
Caufe, 140. § I 

And Effehl, ibid. 

Certainty depends on Intuition, 246 § 
I. Wherein it confifis, 267. § 18. 

(M Truth, 267. 

To be had in very few general Propo- 
fitions concerning Subftances, 275. 
§ 13. 

Where to be had, 276. § 16 
Verbal, 272. § 8 
Real, ibid. 

Senfihle Kawwledg, the tttmofi Certain- 
ty we have ofExiftence, 296. § 2. 
The Author makes it not depend on 
clear and difiinhl Ideas, 391, 392, 

&.C. 

His Notion of it not dangerous, 407, 
&c. 466. How oppojed by the Bi- 


Jbop o/Worcefter, 445. Andytift* 
dicated by the Author, 44^. By 
Ideas, by Senfe, &c. not incon- 
fiflent, 450, &c. The Author's 
Notion of it not againfi the Myfie- 
ries of Faith, 467. How it differs 
from Affurance, 312. § 6. p. 470, 
&c. It may flow from a Divine Te- 
Jlimony, 474. The Author s Way 
of Certainty not different from that 
ofReafon, 514. tho' it may not con- 
vince fome, 519. Not prov'd diffe- 
rent from that of theAntients, 524. 
Changelings, whether Men or no, 265. 
§ *3>,H 

Clearncfs alone binders Confufion of 
Ideas, 58. § 3. 

Clear and obfeure Ideas, 160. § 2 
Colours, Modes of Colours, 92. § 4 
Comments upon Law, why infinite, 220. 

$ 9 

Complex Ideas how made, 59. $ 6, p. 

61 § I. 

In tbefe the Mind is more than Paf- 
five, 62. § 2 

Ideas reduceable to Modes, Subftances, 
and Relations, ibid. § 3 
Comparing Ideas, 58. § 4 

Herein Men excel Brutes, ibid. § 5. 
Compounding Ideas, 59. § 6 

In this is a great Difference between 
Men and Brutes, ibid. § 7. 
Compulfion, 100. § 13 
Confidence, 312. § 7 
Confufion of Ideas, wherein it cenfifis, 
161.55,6,7 

Caufe s of Confufion in Ideas, 161. § 
7, 8,9. p. 163. § 12 
Of Ideas grounded on a Reference to 
Names, 162. § 10, ii, 12 
Its Remedy, 163. § 12 
Confus’d 161. §4 
Confcicncc is our own Opinion of our 
own Actions, 15 § 8 
Conlciouliiels makes the fame Perfon, 
146. § 10. p. 149. § 16 
Confeioufnefs, probably annex'd to the 
fame individual immaterial Sub- 
fiance, 1 51. § 25 

Neceffary to Thinking, 34 § 10, ii. 

P 37. § 19 
What, ibid. § 19 
Contemplation, 54. § i 
Creation, 141. § 2 

Not to he dented, becaufe we cannot 

conceive the Manner bow,2^S- §19 

D. 

D Edudlions, the Author agrees with 
Ariftotle in the Way of making 
them, 522 


Defini> 
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Definition, why the Genus ts ufed m Deji- 
ntttons^ 1 8 6. $ lo 

Defining of 1 ‘erhis would cut off a great 
paid of Di/putes^ zz. §15 
Demonfiration, 247. § 3 

Not fo clear as intmtuve Knowledq^^ 247. 

§ 4 ? 6 , 7 

Inti'tn'vc Ktiowledg neceffary in each Step 
of a Dcnionftratton^ ibid. § 7. p. 530, 
sice. Tet not always fo plants as that 
two and two niake four, 531 
Kilt hunted to ^fuantity^ 248. § 9 
ll by that has hion/uppo/ed,ibk\. § 10 
N( t to be c\petied tn all Cajes^ 299. 
$ 10 

n hat, 308 § 1. p. 323 § 15 

Defire, 96. § 6 

Js a State of Uncafinefs, 105. $ 31* 


32 

Js unrued only by llappmcfs, 108. § 41. 
How far, 109 § 43 
liozv to be ratjtd, no § 46 
Mijled by wroju^yud^ynent, 115. § 60. 
Didlionarics, how to be made, 241. § 25. 
Dilcerning, 57. $ i 

it he Foundation of fome general Ma- 
xim s, ibid. 

Dilcourfe cannot be between two Men, 
who hawe different Names for the 
fame Idea, or different Ideas for the 
fame Name, 43. § 5 
Defpair, 26. § ii 
DHpofition, 124. $ 10 
DifputingjT^/’ffy/rf of difputing prejudicial 
to Knowlcdq^, 227, 228. § 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Dejiroys the Dje of Language, 228. §10. 
p. 229. § 1 $ 

Diiputes, whenie, 70. § 28 

Multiplicity of Difpiites, orwtng to the 
Abuje of Words, 232. § 22 


Are moft about the Signification of Words, 

236. $ 7 

itbe Way to Icffhn Difputcs, 289. § 13. 
Diftance, 63. § 3 
Diftinft Ideas, 161. $ 4 
Divifibility of Matter mcomprehenfible, 
135- $ 31 , 

Dreaming, 94* V * 

Seldom m Jome Men, 35. § 14 
Dreams for the jnoji part irrational, 36. 
§ 16 

In Dreams no Ideas but of Senfation or 
Kefieblton, ibid. § 17 
Duration, 70. § i, 2 

Whence we get the Idea of Duration, 71* 

$ 3 , 4,5 

Not from Motion, 73 - § 16 
Its Meafure, ibid. $ 17, 18 


Any regular periodical Appearance, 74. 
§ 19, 20 

None of Its Meafures known to he etcaif, 
ib. $ 21 
Voi,. I. 


Wc only guefs them equal by the Tram of 
our Ideas, ibid. $ 2r. p. $^6 
Minutes, Days, Tears, &c. not neceffary 
to Duration, 73:. § 23. Change of 
the Meafures of Duration, chaise not 
the Notion of it, ibid. § 23 
The Meafures of Duration, as the Re- 
’Volutions of the Sun, may be applied 
to Duration before the Sun exified, ib. 

$ 25, 26, 29. Duration without Be- 
ginning, 76. § 27 

How we meafure Duration, ibid. $ 28, 

29, 30 

Recapitulation concerning our Ideas of 
Duratton,ittme,and Eternity , § 32. 
Duration and Expanfion compar'd, 78 
They mutually embrace each other fiz.^xz. 
Confider' d as a Line, ib. § 1 1 
Duration not conceivable by us without 
Succeffvon, ibid. § 12 

Ii 

E Ducation, partly Caufe of Unreafna- 
blenejs, 177.'$ 3 
EfFedt, 140. § I 
Lntliufiafin, 330 

Dcfcrtb’d, 331. §6,7 
Its Rife, ibid. § 5 

Ground of Rerfuafion muff he examin'd, 
and how, 332. §10 
Ftrmnefs of it no jufficient Proof, 333, 

§ 12, 13 

Entbufiafm fails of the Evidence it pre- 
tends tOy 332. § II 
Envy, 96. § 13, 14 
Error, what, 335. § i 
Caufes of Error, ibiJ. 

I. Want of Proofs, 335. § 2 

2. Want of Skill to uje them, 336. § 5. 

3. Want oflVtll to life them, ibid. ^ 6. 

4. Wrong Meafures of Probability, 337. 
§ 7 

Fewer Men affent to Errors than is fup- 
pos'd, 341. § 18 

Eflence, Real and Nominal, i88. § 1$. 
p. 104. § 2, 3 

Suppofitum of unintelligible real Effences 
of Species, of no Uje, 189. § 17 
Real and Nominal Effences tnjmple Ideas 
and Modes always the fame, tn Sub- 
fiances always different, 189. S 18 
Effences, Z^oo; tngenerableand incorruptible, 
ibid. § 19 

Specifick Effences of mix'd Modes are of 
Mens making, and bow, 194, 195 
Tho arbitrary, yet not at random, 196. 

§ 7 

Of mixed Modes, why call'd Notions, 
198. § 12 
What, 199. § z 
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Eilencei, felati only to Spocies^ aoo. § 4. 
Keal EJfences nobat^ 201. $ 6. p, 381. 
We know tbent not,s,oz. § 9 
Our fpecifiek EJfences of Subjiames are 
nothing but ColkSlions of fenjibiejdeas^ 
205. f 2l 

Notninal are made by the Mind^ ao6. 

$ a6 

But not altogether arbitrarily 208. § 28. 
382, 383 

Different in federal Men, ibid, f 28 
■bkminal Effences of Subjiances, how 
made, ibid. § 28, 29. Sbefe give 
mere than a Name, i8t 
Are very various, 209. §30,31 
Of Species is the ahflrafi Idea the Name 
jlands for, 187. § 12, p. 183. § 19. 
Is of Man's making, 188. § 14 
But founded in the Agreement offings, 

187- § 13 

Keal EJfences determine not our Species, 
ibid. § 13 

Every dijiinli abjlradi Idea with a Name, 
ts a dijiinii EJfence of a difiinli Spe- 
cies, 188. § 14 

Keal EJfences of Subjlances not to be 
known, 274 $ 12. p. 380 
Eflential, what, 199. § 2. p. 200. § 5. 
Nothing EJfentialtoIndividuals,\h.^ 4. 
But to Species, 201. § 6 
EJfential Difference, what, 200. § 5 
Eternal Verities, 300. § 14 
Eternity, in our Difputes and Kcafonings 
about it, why we are apt to blunder, 
164. § 15 

IVbence we get its Idea, 76. § 28 
Evil, what, 108. § 42 
Exiftence, an Idea of Senfation and Ke- 
flcblian, 45. § 7 

Our own Extjience we know intuitively, 
290. $ 2 

Attd cannot doubt of it, ibkl. § 3 
Of created things knowahle oHly by 
our Senfcs, 296. § i 
Paji Extjience known only by Memory, 
299. § II 

Expanfion, boundlefs, 78. § 2 

Should be applied to Space in general, 70. 
§. 27 

Expet'itnce often helps us, where we think 
not it does, 52. § 8 
F.xtafy, 94. § 1 

Extenfiion : IVe have no diffinSi Ideas of 
very great, or very little Extenjlon, 

144. § 16 

Of Bodyineomprebenjible, 132. f 23, &c. 
Denominatims front Place md EkteHjion 
are many of them Relatives, 142. § 5. 
And Body not the fame thing, 65. § ii. 
Its Definition injignificam, 66 . fzy 
Off Body and cf^aee, hoqf ddflin^ifh'dy 
43. § S‘ P- 69- § *7 


F 

F AcvdxMsof theMindfirfi exercifed, 6o- 

§14. ^.99. §6 

Are but Powers, loi. § 17 
Operate not, ibid. §18,20 
Faith and Opinion, as diflinzuijh'd from 
Knowlcdg, what, 308. § 2, 3 
And Knowledg, their Difference, ibid. 

§ 3. p. 410, 411,471,482 
What, 315. § 14 
Not oppofite to Keafon, 32^. § 24 
And Keafon, 326. As contra-diftin- 
guifif d to Keafon, what, 326. § 2 
Cannot convince us of any thing contrary 
to our Keafon, 327, ikc. § 5, 6, 8 
Matter of Faith is only Divine Revela- 
tion, 328 § 6 

things above Keafon are oi^ly proper 
Matters of Faith, ibid. § 7, 9 
Fallhood. what 'tis, 269. § 9. Atid why, 
27 J- § 15 

Fear, 96. § 10 
Figure, 64. § 5 

Figurative Speech, an Aliife of Language, 

234* § 34 

Finite, and Infinite, Modes of Quantity, 

85. § 1 

AU pofitive Ideas of Quantity, finite, 
87. § 8 

Forms, fubfiantial Forms difiinguijb not 
Species, 202. § 10 

Free, how far a Man is fo, 102. § 21 
A Man not free to will, or not to will, 
103. § 22, 23, 24 

Freedom belongs only to Agents, 1 02. § 19. 

Wherein it confijis, 104. § 27 
Free-Will, Liberty belongs not to the Will, 
100, § 14 

Wherein confijis that which is called Free- 
Will, 103. § 24. p. 111. §47 

G 

Eneral Ideas, how made, yg. § 9 
T Knowledg, what, 261. § 31 
Propofitions cannot be known to be true, 
without knowing the EJfence of the Spe- 
cies, 270. § 4 

Il^rds bow made, 185. §, 6, 7, 8 
Belong only to Signs, 187. § ii 
Gentleftien^o«/rf not be ignorant, 336. § 6 
C&n\xs and Species, what, 186. § 10 
Are hut I^tin Names for Sorts, 197. § 9. 
Is bud a partial Conception of what is in 
the Species, 209. § 32 
And Species adjufied to the End of Speech, 
210. § 33 

And Speeies ate made in ordfir to general 
Names, 211. § 39 
GenAadon, 141. § a 


God 
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God mmffveable, hecaufe infinite,! 32. $ 21 . 
Fills Jmmenfity as well as Eternity, 

His Duration not like that of the Crea- 
tures, 82. § 12 

An Idea of God not innate, 24. § 8 
^he Exijience of a God evident, and 
obvious to Keafon, ibid. § 9 
7 “ be Notion of a God once got, is the Itke- 
liefi to fpread and be continued, 25. 

§ 9, 10 

Idea of God late and imperfeSl, 26. 9 13 
Contrary, 27. § 15 
Inconfifient, ibid. $ 15 
^’be beji Notions of God got by thought 
and Application, ibid. § 15 
Notions of God frequently not worthy of 
him, 27. § 16 

Sthe Hemg of a God certain, ibid. How 
"tis fo, p. 370, 371. 

As evident ns that the three Angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, 
30. ^ 22. Tea, as that two oppofite 
Angles are equal, p. 27. §16 
^he Being of a God demonfir able, 290, 
291. y t, 6 

More certain than any other Etcifience 
without us, 291. §6 
^be Idea of God not the only Proof of bis 
Extfience, 292. 9 7 - Pj 
7’he Being of a God the Foundation of 
Morality and Divinity, 292. § 7 
^be Belief of it fo, tho it arife not to 
firidi Knowledg, 478, &c. 

How far general Confent proves it, 574. 
Not material, 293. § 13, &c. p. 562. 
How we make our Idea of God, 135. 

§ 33 , 34 

Gold IS fixed ; the various Signification of 
this Propofition, 215. 9 5 ° 

Water firain’d through it, 42. § 4 
Good and Evil,wbat,9y. § z.p. 108. § 42. 
^he greater Good determines not the Will, 
106, Sec. § 35, 38, 44 
Why, 109. 9 44 j 46 . pit 5. § 59, 60, 
64, 65, 68 
twofold, 115. 9 61 
Works on the Will only by Defire, no. 

9 4 ^ 

Defire of Good how to be raifed, ib. § 4 ^> 


H Abit, 124. § 10 

Habitual Ailions pafs often without 
our Notice, 53. § 10 

Hair, how it appears in a Microfeope, 129- 
§ II - 

Happinels, what, 108. 9 4 ^ . 

What Happinefs Men purfue, 109. f 43 - 
How we com to reft in narrow Happi^ 
tiefs, 115. § 59 * 


Hardnefs, what 42. $ 4 
Hatred, 95. § 5. p. 9.6. $ 14 
Heat and Cold, how the Senfation of them 
both is produc'd by the fame W'ater at 
the fame ^ime, 49. 9 21 
Hiftory, what Iliftory of mofi Authority, 
313- § II 
Hope, 96. 9 9. 

Hypothefes, their Ufe, 305. 9 ij 

Are to be built on Matter of Fati, 34. 9 

10 

I 

J Argon, hirw to be avoided, p. 544 

Icc and Water, whether difiinif Spe- 
cies, 204. 913 
Idea, what, 47. 9 8. p. 376 

Ideas, their Original tn Children, 22. 

9 2. p. 26. 9 13 
None innate, 27. 9 i? 

Becaufe not remember d, 28. 9 20 
Are what the Mind is tmploy d about in 
thinking, 32. 9 i 

All from Senfation orRefieliionfih. § 2.&c. 
How this IS to be underftood, 347 
^heir Way of getting, obfervable in 
Children, 33. 9 6 

Why fonie have more, fome fewer Ideas, 
ibid. 9 7 

Of Rcfleliton got late, and in fome very 
negligently, 34. 9 8 
Their Beginning and Increafe in Chil- 
dren, 38. 9^^i) ^3} ^4 

Their Original in Senfation andRefielii- 
on, 38!^ 9 ^4 
Of one Sen/e, 40. 9 i 
What Names, 41. ^2. 

Of more than one Senfe, 43 
Of Keflediou, 43. 9 i 
Of Senfation and RefleSiion, 44 
As in the Mind, and m Things, mufi 
be diftinguifij d, 47. 9 7 
Not always Refemblances, 48. 9 i5,S£.c. 
Tet more than Names, 529 
IJ'bich are firft, is not material to know, 

5 ^- i 7 

Of Senfation often alter'd by the Judg- 
ment, ibid. 9 8 

Principally thoje of Sight, 53. 9 9 
Of RefleSiion, 61. 9 i 4 
ikmple Ideas Men agree in, 70. 9 
Move in a regular Train in our Minds, 

72. 9 9 

That have Degrees want Names, 9^. 9 6. 
Hhy fome have Names, and others not, 
ibid. 9 7 - 

Original, 121. 9 73 
All Complex Ideas refolvable into Sim- 
ple, 128. 99 

What Single Ideas hadse been moft mo- 
dified, 128. 9 I® > 

Ideas 
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Idea ; our complex Idea rf God and other 
Spirits common in every thing, hut 
Infinity, 136. f 36 
Clear and obfcure, 160, § 2 
DtfimSl and confufed, 161 § 4 
May be clear tn one Part, and obfcure 
in another, 163. §13 
Keal and fantafitcal, 165. § i 
Simple are all real, 1 65, § 2 
jind adequate, 167. § 2. 

What Idea of mixed Modes are fantafii- 
cal, 166. $ 4 

If^hat Idea of Subfiances are fantafiical, 

166. § 5 

Adequate and Inad^uate, 166. §i 
Ilcrai feud to be in Things, 167. § 2 
Modes are all adequate Ideas, 167. § 3. 
Unlefs as referr d to Names, 168. $ 4 > 5 * 
Of Subfiances inadequate, 170. § ii. 

1 . As referred to real Effences,\ 68. § 6,7. 

2. As referred to a Colleliton of Simple 
Ideas, 169. § 8 

Simple Ideas are perfeSl exluxa,! 70. §12. 
Of Subfiances are perfeIfi^oiTa.^\’^\ A 
Of Modes are perfeSl Archetypes, ib. § 14 
True or falfe, 171 

Ifljen falfe,\qs,ixs:. § 21,22,23,24,25. 
As bare Appearances m the Mind, nei- 
ther true nor falfe, 172. § 3. 

A^ referr d to other Mens Ideas, or to real 
Exifience, or to real Effences, may be 
true or falfe, ibid. $ 4, 5 
Keafon of fuch Kcfcrence, 172, § 6, 7}^' 
Simple Ideas, referr d to other Mens Ideas, 
Icafi apt to be jalfe, 173- § 9 
Complex ones, in this Kefpell, more apt 
to be falje, efpectally thofe of mixed 
Modes, 173. $ II 

Simple Ideas referr d to Exifience are all 
true, 173. § 14, 16 
Th(? they fioould be different in different 
Men, 174. § 15 

Complex Ideas of Modes are all true, 
174 - § 17 ^ ^ „ 

Of Subfiances when falfe,iq $• 9 iij&c- 
ll' ben right or wrong, 176. § 26 
That we are uncapablc of, 257. §23 
That we cannot attain, becaufe of their 
Pjcmotcnefs, 258. $ 24 
Becaufe of thcir Mmutenefs, ibid. $ 25 
Simple have a real Conformity toTbingi, 
z6z. $ 4 

And all others but of Subfiances, ibid. § 5. 
Simple cannot be got by Words of Defini- 
tions, 192. $ II 

But only by Experience, 193. $ 14 
Of mixed Modes, why mofi compounded, 
198. $ 13 

Specifixk cf mixed Modes, how at firfi 
made : Jnfiance in . Kinneah and 
l^jouph, 21 §44>4S 


Of Subfiances : Infiance in Zahab, 214. 

9 47 , , , 

Simple Ideas and Modes have all abfirail 
as well as concrete Names, 217. § 2 
Of Subfiances have fcarce any concrete 
Names, 218. $ 2 , 

Different m different Men, 221. § 13 
Our ddeas almofi all relative, 97. § 3 
Particular arc firfi in the Mind, 278. $ 9. 
General are imperjeil, ibid. 

How pofitive Ideas may be from priva- 
tive Caufes, 46. § 4 
The Vfe of this lerm not dangerous, 402 
&c. 'Tts fitter than the It ord Notion, 
404. Other Words as liable to Le 
abusd as this, ibid. Tet *tis condemiid 
both as new and not new, 406, 437. 
The fame with Notion, Senje, Mean- 
ing, &.C. 503. Their Connexion may 
be clear, tho' they arc not wholly Jo, 
524, 525. They arc not the Things 
whereof they are Ideas, sz$. The 
Author never fpeaks of JelJ-evnlent 
Ideas, 537. 

Identical Propofitions teach nothing,z% $. §2. 
Identity, not an innate Idea, 23. § 3>4, 5- 
Diverjity, 142 

Of a Plant wherein it conffis, 144. § 4. 
Of Animals, ibid. § 5 
Of a Man, 144. § 6, 8 
Unity of Subfiance does not always make 
the fame Idea, ibid. $ 7 
Perfonal Idea, 146. § 9 

Requires not the fame Body, 496, &c. 
Depends on the fame ConJ'cioiiJhefs,i\>. $10. 
Continued Exifience makes Identity, 153. 
§ 29 

And Diverfity in Ideas the firfi Percep- 
tion of the Mind, 243. § 4 
Ideiots and Madmen, bo. $ 12, 13 
Ignorance, our Ignorance infinitely exceeds 
our Knowledg, 257. § 22 
Caufes of Ignorance, ibid. $ 23 
X. For want of Ideas, ibid, 

2. For want of a dtfcoverable Connexion 
between the Ideas we have, zy^ § 28. 

3. For want of tracing the Ideas we have 
261. $ 30 

Illation, what, 315. $ 2 
Immenfity, 63. § 4 

How this Idea is got, 85. $ 3 
Immoralities, of whole Nations, 15. $ 9,io. 
Immorality not annexed to any Shape, 265. 

9 15 

Impenetrability, 41. § i 
Impolition of Opinions ttnreafonable 3 1 x.^4. 
Impoffibile efi Idem ejfe 6^ non ejfe, not the 
firft thing known, it. § 25 
ImpoiHbility, not an innate Idea, 23. 9 3. 

Imprcflion on the Mind, what, 4. § 5. 
Inadequate 166. 9 x 


Incom- 
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Incompatibility) ho-m fa*' kmmahU^ 
254 - § 15 ^ . 

Individuationii Prinetptutn, is Extjlence^ 
143. $ 3 

Infallible 'Jud^^of Oontrwerfies^ 25. § 12- 
Infoence, what, 315. § 2,3,4 
Infinite, why the Idea of Infinite not ap- 
plicable to other Ideas, as well as 
tbofe of ^antity, fince they can be 
as often repeated, 86. § 6 
Sfhe Idea of Infinity of Space or Num- 
ber, and of Space or Number Infi- 
nite, 11111(1 be dtftinzutjh' d 87. § 7- 
Our Idea of Infinite ’very obj cure, S. 
Number furntjhes us with the clearefi 
Ideas of Infinite, 88. § 9 
•The Idea of Infinite a growing Idea, 
ib. $ 12 

Our Idea of Infinite partly po fit fve, 
partly coinparattvc,partly negati’ve, 

89. § 15 

Uliy jome Men think they home an 
Idea of infinite Duration, but not of 
infinite Space, 91 § 20 
trhy Dijputes about Infinite are uju- 
ally perplexed, ibid § 21 
Our Idea of Infinity has its Original in 
Senfation and Refieiiton, 92. § 22. 
IVe ha’ve no pofitive Idea of Infinite, 

88. § 13, H- 

Infinity, why more commonly Mow a 

Duration than to Lxpanfion, 79 - §4 
IJow apply d to God by us, 85- 5 i 
How we get this Idea, ibid § 2, 3 
The Infinity of Number, Duration, and 
Space, different ways confiderd, 82 


§ 10, 11 


be the firjl known. 


Innate Truths mnft 

II. § 26 

Principles to no Purpofe, if Men can 
be Ignorant or doubtful of them, 17 

$ 13 

Principles of tny Lord Herbert exa- 
111 til’d, 18. ^ t Si , _ 

Moral Rules to no purpofe, if eff ace- 
able or alterable, 20. § 20 
Propofitiom muft be diftingutjh d from 
others by tleir Clearnefs and uje- 
fulnefs, 29 § 21 

The Doilrine of innate Principles of 
ill Confcqucnce, 31. § 24 
Inftant, what, 72. § 10 

y4nd continual Change,’] ^ 1 3 > ’' 4 »* 5 - 
Intelligibly, how to [peak or write Jo, 

544 

Intuitive Knowledg, 246. § 1 
Our bigheft Certainty, 315- § *4 
Invention, wherein it confifis, 56. 9 8- 

wLt yddvantage to Mankind, 

304* § r 

Tudgraent, wrongjudgments inreference 

*’ ^to Good and E’vtl, 1 14. § 58 
ibid 


One Cdnfie of larong yuAff/iient,%t6.^^k 
If berttn it confifis, 307 

K 

K Nowledg has a great Connexion 
with Words, 233. % 25 
The Author \ Definitton of it ex-* 
plain'd and defended, 410. HoW 
It differs from Faith, ibid, liis 
Defiiittioii of It leads not to Scepti* 
etjm, 509, &c. 

What, 243. § 2 

How much our Knowledg depends oti 
our Senfes, 241. § 23 
ASlual, 244. $ 8 
Habitual, 244. § 8 
Habitual twofold, 244. § 9 » 
Intuttuve, 246. § I 
Intuitive the clearefi, ibid* 

Intuit ft c, trrefijitble, ibid. 
Demonfirattve, 246. § 2 
Of general Truths, is all either intui- 
tive or demonfirattve, 249. § 14 
Of particular Extjiences is fenfitivefih. 
Clear Ideas do not always produce clear* 
Knowledg, 249. § 15 
What kind of Knowledg we have of 
Nature, 12^. §12 
Its Beginning and Progrefs, 61. § 15, 
16, 17, p 11. § 15,16 
Qt^en us in the Faculties to attain it^ 
25 § 12 

Men ? Knowledg accordiny^ to thehnploy^ 
nient of their Faculties j 30 § 22 
^0 he ^ot only by the Application of 
010 own T'bought to the ConiempUi'- 
turn of T^hingiiy ibid ^23 
Extent of Human Knowledge 250 
Our Knowledg goes not beyond our 
Idcas^ ibi<i. § i 

hor heyondthePercepUonof then Agrees 


ment or Dijagreement, ibid. 5 2 
Reaches not to all our Ideas, 250. § 3. 
Much left to the Reality of Things, 
ibid. $ 6 

Tet very improvable, if right Ways 
were taken, 230 § 6 
Of Co-ex tftence very narrow, 252, 
&c. $ 9, 10, II 

And therefore of Subftatices very nar- 
row, 253, &c. § 14, 15, 16 
Of other Relations indeterminable, 
255. § 18 

Of Exifience, 257 § 21 
Certain and univerjal, where to be 
bad, 260. § 29 

III Ufe of Words a great Hindrance of 
Knowledg, 261. § 30 
General, where to be got, 261. § 31- 
Lies only tn our Thoughts, 2’] $• § ^ 3 ' 
Reality of our Knowledg, 261 
Of Mathematical Truths, bow r'eal, 
263. § 6 

Of Morality real, ibid § 7 , . 

ILnowltidg 
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^ Suiffimees, bwj far real, 
264. § 12 

IVbat makerour Knoualedg real, 262. 
$ 3. p. 263. $ 8 

ConJ^rt!^ T>hmgs, and nra Names, 
the to Kn^kdg, 265. $ 13 
0/ Sub fiances, wberetn ft confyls, 272. 
C 10 

Wbai required to any toUrdble Kuorsc- 
iedgof Suhfiatices, z^js- § 14 
Self-^’vident, z'j6. § 2 
Oj Identity and Di<uerfity, as la^ge as 
our Ideas, 252. f 8. p 277. $ 4 
Wherem it confifts, ibid. 

Of Co-cxiftence •very Jcanty, 278. $ 5 
Of Relations of Modes not fo Jcanty^. § 6 
Of real Extftence nmey ibid, i 7 
Begins in Particulars, 278. | 9 
hituitive of our own Exiftence,z^o.^z 
Demonjlratpve of a God, ibid. $ i 
hnprtyvement of Ktumledg, 300 
Not mproni'dhy Maxims, 243. § 5 
Why fo tbos^ht, 243. $ 2 
Knowledg impronfd only by perfeliing 
and comparing Ideas, 302. $ 6. j>. 
305. $ 14 

And finding their Relatmis, 302. § 7 
By intermediate Ideas, ^oy. § 14 
InSubftances bow to be improv'd, 302. 

§ 7- 

Partly neceffdry, partly voluutary,‘yoS. 
§ 2 

fame, and fo little, ibid. $ 2 
How increas'd, 312. 56. 

L 

L Anguages, why they change, 123.^7 
U' herein It confifts, 181. $1,2, 3 
/fj bfe, 19^. $ 7 
//j ImperfeClions, 226. § i 
Double Ufe, 226. ^ i 

Ufe of Language defray'd by the 
Subtilty of difptitmg, 228. $ 10, 1 1 
Ends of Language, Z3}. §z^. 

Its Imperfections not eafy to be cur d, 
235- § 2, 4, j, 6 
^heCure of them necejfary to Pbibofo- 
pby, z$s- f 3 

yj) ufe no li'ord without a clear and 
dtJltnCl Idea annex'd to tt, is one 
Remedy of the IntperfeClwns of 
Language, 237. f 3, 9 
Propriety in the Ufe of Words, another 
Remedy, 238. § n 

/.aw of Nature generally allow' $ 6 
9 ‘here is, tbo' mt innate, 17. § 13 
Its Inforcement, 154. § 6 
/.earning, the ill State of Learning in 
tbefe later Ages, ztt6, &c. 

Of the Schools lies ebi^y in the Abtifs 
of Words, 226, fitc 
l§ucb Leamtt^ of tU Qmfequenee, 228. 

. f io, fitc. 

Liberty-, wbat,$^. § 8, 9, iovii»i2» 
p, I ox. $ XJ 


Melot^s not to tne tt til, 100. 914 
yo be determin'd by the Refu/t of our 
own Deliberation, is no Reflratm of 
Liberty, iii. § 48, 49, 50. 
Founded in a Power if fufpending our 
particular Defires, 1 1 o. § 47, 51, 52 
Light, its abfurd Definitions , 191. & 10 
Light m the Mind, what, 333. § 13 
Logick has introduc'd Obfcurity into 
Languages, 227. § 6 
And hinder'd Kuowkdg, ibid, f 7 ' 
Love, 9 S- $ 4 

M 

M Adneis,6o.$i 3. Oppofition to Rxa- 
fin defervesthat Name,i’j'j.^ ^ 
Magifterial. The moji knowing are leaf 
Magtfierial, 311. $4 
Making, 141. § 2 

Man not the ProduCi of blind Chance, 
291. $6 

The EJJence of Man is plac’d m bis 
Shape, 266. $ 16 

lie know not his real Effence, zoo. j 
3. p. 205. § 22. p. 207. § 27 
y " he Boundaries of the human Species 
not deternun'd, ibid. § 27 
li ^hat makes the fame individual Man, 
150 $ 21. p. 153. § 29 
uhe fame Mmt may be different Per- 
fins, 149. $ 19 

Matliematickb, their Methods, ^oz. § 7. 
Improvement, 305. § 15. Of the Ufe 
of them m natural Pbilofopby, 542 
flatter tncomprebenfible both tn its Cc- 
hefion and Divifihihty, 13a. $ 23. 
p. 134. $ 30, 31 
What, 229. § 15 

Whether it may think, is not to he 
known, 251. § 6. p. 557--J64 
^he Credibility of Divine Revelation 
not leffen'd by fuppofing it poffible, 

564, 565 

Cannot produce Motion, or any thing 
elfe, 292. § 10 

And Motion cannot produce ^bougbtfib^ 
Not eternal, 295. $ 18 
Maxims, 276, 6^0. p.zS^. § 12,13,14,15. 
rhe Author denies not the Certainty 
of them, 517. He allows them to 
be of fome ufe, 519 
Not ahne felj-evtdent, 276. § 3 
Are not the Truths firfi known, z'jS. § gt 
Not the Foundation of our Knowledg, 
279. § 10 

Wherein their Evidence confifis, ibid. 

f 10, ®. 305. §14 
Their Ufe, 279. §. ii, 12 
M hy the mofi general jelfievident Pro~ 
pojitions alone pafs for Maxims, 
ibid. $ II 

Are commonly Proofs only where there 
is no need of Proofi, 284?. § x 5 
Oflittl$Ufiimthcl 9 anWms,*BS' § *9. 

*' . Max'"'®- 
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Maxitm of damerdks Vfi ddUhlfui 

#83. § Isi, ad. 

JirJi kttown^ 5. fj), p. 7 - 

$ 145 1<> 

How they gatn Affent, 19. $ 21, aa 
M^de fto^t parhi^dhirObJhmidihHi^ Ibid. 
Not tn the Undei-JaMitign before thep 
are dbiually ^ § ia 

Neither ibctr ^ermi nor Jiedi tUiidiL i 0. 
§23 

Lead known to Cbthhen And ilMeraie 
People, II § 27 
Memory, 55 § 2 

Attention, Pkafure, And Paw, fettle 
Ideas m the Methovy, ibid. §' 3 
And pjepcttttcn, ibid. § 4. f. 56. § 6. 
Difference of Memory, yy 9 4“, 5 
In Rememl ranee, the Mind joniet lines 
a6i I've, joniet lilies pa ffne, 56 ^ 7 
Its Necejfity, ibid. 5, 8 
Defects, 56. § 8, 9 
In BfUtei, 57 § 10 

Metaphyfick, and School Di'vmiiy, fill* d 
•with tmlnfiri'tlive Propofitioiis, 288. $ 9. 
Method nfed in Mathematteks, 302 ^7 
hA\nd,the ^uteknef of tts A£ftons,si. § 10. 
Minutes, Lours, Days, not neceffary to 
Duration, 75. $ 23 

Miracles, the Ground of Afffent to Mira- 
cles, 314. § 13 
Mdcry, iiohat, 108. § 42 
Modes, rhtxed Modes, 122 ^ i 
Made by the Mind, ibid. § 2 
Sometimes got by the Explication of their 
NameL 123. § 3 1,^ 

WbenOe amtid d Mode has its Unity fih. § 4. 
Occafion of mt%*d Modes, 123. § 5 
Mixed Modes, their Jdea%,h(m got, 124. 

Modes Sintplc and Complex, 62. §4.*’ 
Simple Model, 63. § i 
Of Motion, 92. § 2 ' 

PAoreX Good and Evil, 'xhAt, 154. ^ 5 
Pfhree Kales whereby Men jiidg of Moral 
Kefiitade, ibid. § 7 j. >. r 

Betngi, how founded on fimfle Ideas of 
Smfation andKefle6lion,is%^^ * 4,1 
Kules not felf-evtdent^ i 4 - $ 4 
Variety of Opmons toncpmmg Moral 
Kukt, whence, J4-,i5j6 
Kules, if innate, camSt^ with pubUck 
Allowance be tranj^rejfed, 16, &c. 

l^orJity capefM^ftl^enfifiMop, 239. 

§ 16. p. tys- ^ *8' 
yfbe propet t^udy iff MaghttmApu^ J i t* 
Of Antoni in tbetrC^ffkihi^fn a Kmbi 


tifiUdhrames tf dentmjifdihve 4feeui^ Jf 
Morahty, y. Want tff .;i. 

Comtexeffkefs, zyi. $ 10. i. h* 
terefi,z$S.\zo\ 

Gha^e of Names in Mh'afity tbahtes 
Aft the Nature of thni^s, Xq. 
AmMechantfm bard to he reconctlml 1 8. 

S 4 , 

Secufd amidjl dffens ^rod^ fm^mnts, 
119. f 70 ^ ^ 

Motion, fliriO or very fwifl^ yhby not per* 
cemSd, 7i. S 7, 8, 6,‘ lo, ii , 
Voluhtdty, inexplicable^ z^y,^ ^,19 
Its abfurd Definitions, 191. § 8, 

' *. ^ 
VTAmlngo/Zife^j, ^9'. ffS 

Names Mortal efi(tbf^*d by Law, 
are ttpt to be varied from, 204. 

of Suhftances ftanddngfor ped} fences, 
are not capable tfiCon\ey Certainty to 
the t/nderftanding,' Z'jt. § y 
Standing for mntmal Effences, will mflh* 
fome, tbd not many certain Propojitt* 
ons, ,iBia $ 6. > 

If^y Men fubjlitute Naptes for real ysf- 
fences, which they kftew n(^,zi\, $ x$. 
Two falfe Suppofittens in fitch an C/fe of 
Names, 232* § 21 . ^ 

A particular Naw to eveim particular 
thing, impoghU, i'&f^ fz 
j^d iffelefs, ibid. § 3 
Proper Names where ufed, 185. $ 4, jf. 
Specif ck Names are affixed to the nomi- 
nal EJfence, 189. § iib , 

Of fimple Ideas and Subftances, refer to 
Tbin^, 190. 5 jt , 
iVbat Names ftand for hath feat and no- 
mml Bffenpe, ibid. 63 ^ 

Of fimple Ideas not capable ffDefiniti* 
ons. ibid, fix 



tali, 194. $ i 5 , ^ 

Of comlexl^as maybedefin*d,ig$. fi 
Of mtxd Modes ftand for arbitrary Ideas, 

^I 94 « § 2 » 3 ; . 

ffV t^etber the ^drts of tbetr complex 

Ideas, 197 - j .. . Jr 

Stand always for the real Effence, 198. 

H^y got ufually before the ^Ideas are 
kn^n, ly 

Of Keimm 

of mixbdffii^, ' 

General NXIIM&, 

Sorts, MK*"' 




iliar, *tts 
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Names of in their firfi /Ippheattotii 
3 . ^ 44 ) 45 

Of Sulftames in thetr firfi AppUcatm, 
*14. § 46*47 . 

Spectfick Namesfiattdfor dtfierent Things 
in different Men, 215. § 48 

Are put in the Place of the Thing fup- 
pofed to hofve the real Effence of the 
Species, ibid. § 49 

Of mixed Modes doubtful often, hecaufe 
of the great Compojition of the Ideas 
they fiand for, 219. §6 

Secaufe they want Standards in Nature, 
ibid. § 7. 

Ctf Subfiances doubtful, hecaufe referred 
to Patterns that cannot he known, or 
known but imperfcHly, 221. § 


II, 


12, 13, 14 
In their Pbtlofopbical Ufe hard to heave 
fettled Significations, 222. § 15 
Jnfiauce, Ltquor, 22^. §16 Cold, 221. 
§ 13. p. 123. § 16 

Of fimple Ideas, why leafi doubtful, 224. 
$ 18 

Leafi compounded Ideas haw the leafi 
dubious Names, ibid. § 19 
Nature of Man, what ‘tis, 376. The Au- 
thors Notion of Nature and Perfon de- 
fended, 414, &c. Bijhop of Wor- 
cefter’j Account of Nature, 4^16, &c. 
Ohfciirity of it, 419, &c. The Idea of 
it made up of Simple ones, 499. No 
need to confult Greek or I.atin Authors 
to underfiand this EngUlb U-ord, 512. 
Mr. Boyle makes it not the fame with 
Subflance, 512, 513. The Authors 
Reply to the liifi.>op, faying, ’Tis the 
Subjedk of Eflential Properties, 544. 
Common Nature extfis not out of the 
Mind, 545. 

Natural Phi(ofepby not capable <f Science, 
259. f 26. p. 303. § 10 
Tet very ufeful, 304. $ 12 
How to be improved, ibid. 

U'hat has hinder'd its Improvement, ibid. 
NcccfHty, 106. § 13 
Negative Termt, 181. § 4 
Names fignify the Abfence of pofitive 
Heat, 46. § 

Newtop (fMr^ 280. f 11 
Nothing, that nothing cannot produce any 
^mg, is Demonfiratton, 291. § 3 
Notions, J22. 5 a 
Number, 83 

Modes of timber dtfihili Ideas, 

83. § 3 

Jtemonfiratims in fifumfeet thfi inofi de- 
terminate, ibid, f 4 , , 

The ^nera}"$/bajfure^ fi 8 


tjm, 4 emfiHei 

> .ii. 1^ .. 




T 


')rder, 84, f 7 • 

IV by not early m Childten^ md in. feme 
never, ibid 

O 

O Blcurity unavoidable in auc.ent Au- 
thors, 221. § 10 

The Caiife of it tn our Ideas, 161. § 3. 
Obflinatc, they are mofi who have leafi 
examined, 310. § 3 
Opinion, what, 308. $ 3 

How Opinions grow up to Principles, 20. 

$ 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 
Of others, a wrong Ground of Affeut, 
309. $ 6. p. 341. § 17 
Organs. Our Organs juiied to our State, 
129. § 12, 13 ■ 

P 


P Ain, prefent. 
Its Ufe, 44. 


116. 


8 . 


works prefently, 

. . §4 

Parrot ment ton’d by Sir'W. T. 145. § 
Holds a rational Difeourje, ibid. 
Particles join Parts or whole Sentences toge- 
ther, 21)5. §1. li bat Care fjoula Ic 
taken tn u{mg them, 441, 462 
In them lies the Beauty of well-Jpeaking, 
ibid. $ 2 

How thetrVfe is to be known, ibid. § 3. 
They exprefs fomc ASlion or Pofiure of 
the Mind, 216. § 4 
Pafthal, his great Memory, 57. § 9 
Paffion, 125. $ II. 

Pallions,i&()«; they leadustnto Error 3 1 3.$ 1 1 
Turn on P lea fur e and Pam, 95 $ 3 
Pafiiotts are feldom fingle, 108. § 39 
Perception threefold, 9^ § 5 

In Perception the Mind for the mofi part 
Pa five, 51. § I 

Is an Imprejfion made on the Mind, ibid. 

§ 3,4 

In the ll omh, 52. § y 
Difference between it and innate Ideas, 
ibid. $ 6 

Puts the Difference between the Animal 
and Vegetable Kingdom, 53. $ ii 
The feveral Degrees of itjhew the lilf- 
dom and Goodnefs of the Maker, 54 $12. 
Belongs to all Ammals, ib. § 12, 13, 14. 
The firfi Inlet cf Knowledge § ly 

Peribn what, 146. § 9. How explained 
by the Bifhop 4 /^ \\ orcefter, 423, &c. 
Hts Definition of it confidcr’d, 426. 
The Autim's Notion hf ft, 499. na 
more avk^ the Trinitf tpan the Bt- 

lyr. § 2$ 

The fame paiffhmfnefs alone mafies tpe 

14,7. § i3.p.l5X. 92.3. 
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Pertftfiip: and Ptmijhnmt fallm 

poffml X49. f 18 

PhttBcy, jf6. § 8 
Fhantaftieal /rfe/W, 156. § i 
PhilofopheK, their ^bmt^ Jhould not 
dttemme our Judgmsm^ 531 
Place, 64. § 7, 8 
Ufe of fkce, 65. § 9 
Nothing bat a relative Pofitron, ib. § 10. 
Sometifnes taken far the Space a Body 
65. § 10 

twofold, 79. § 6, 7 

Pleafurc and Paniy 95. $ i. p. 96. § i jfj 16 
yoin themfelves to mojt of our IdcaSy^ §2. 
'Why paid to jexeral Afhons^ 44. f 3. 
Power, Z?(?w ubc come by its Idea, 97. § i. 
A^rve and Pafjhe, ibid $ 2 
No pajjive Power m God, no aSlive 
Power in Matter-, both alhve and 
paffne in Spirit 1, 97. § 2 
Our Idea of attme Power clearefl from 
Keflcihun, 98 § 4 

Powers operate not on Powers, loi. $ 18. 
Make a great part of the Ideas of Sub- 
fiances, 127. § 7 
UTjy, 128. § 8 

An Idea of Senfation and R cfleBion,^$. f 8. 
?rtLdi\cn\ Principles nut innate, 12 § i. 
Not univerfally affented to, 13. § 2. 

Are for Operation, ibid. $ 3 
Not agreed, 18 514 
Different, 20. § 21 

Principles not to he receiv’d without ftn^i 
Plxanunatton, ‘^01. ^ ^.p §8 

’Sthe ill C nfequenccs of wrong Principles, 

338- § 9,10 
None innate, 3 

None umverfally affented to, 4. § 2, 3, 4. 
How ordinarily got, 20. § 22, 8cc. 

Are to be examin’d, zi. $ 26, 27 
Not innate, if the Ideas they are made 
up of are not innate, 22. § i 
Privative 2 en«j, 181. §4 
Probability, what, 308. $ i, 3 

^he Grounds of Probability, 309. $4 
h Matter of Faff, ibid. $ 6 

How we’re to jHdgtnProbabtlities,zog §5. 
Diff cutties in Prohabilitics, 312 § 9 
Grounds of Probability m Speculation, 

313- §1^ , 

IVro}^ Meafures of Probahlity, 337 - § 7 - 
How evaded by prejudiced Minds, 339. 

' I 3 » 14, 


Pw»6, 447. f 8 
trt^ptedesij^Specifick Effenres not blown, 

Of^ngs,^'ttry nWerous, 170. f 10, 

p. 176. §24 - 

ptwftofltidns mMeafiiteadh 285. §2. 

Genencaltepcb'm^m^^ §4* 

(t fm is pre- 


dicatedof the StdijeSi, teach' nothHtt 
287. § jf, 6 

But tbe&gyuficedumftbi $7. 

Concerning Suhftanees, generally either 
trtfUng or uncMmn^ 288. $9 
Merely verbal, how to he knemi 289. $12. 
AbffraU Terms predicated one of another, 
produce merely verbal Ptopofitionoi^flSb. 
Or part of a Complex Idea preheated if 
the whole, 289. $ 13 
More Propofitfons merely verbal than ts 
fuffe 6 led, ibid. $ 13 
Umverfal PropofiUons conoem not Mxi- 
ftence, 290. § i 

WbatPropoJitians concernBi^fieace^'kK§iJ. 
Certain Propofums eoncemii^ •Exigence 
are particular, concerning abJbraH 
Ideas may be general, 300. i n 
Mental, 267. § 3. p. 268. $ y 
Verbal, 267. § 3. p. 268. § $ 

Mental, hard to be treated,z 6 *i. $ 3, 41 
Punifliment, what, 154. § j 

And Reward follow Conjetoufnefs, 149. 

$ 18. p. 15Z. j Z6 

An uncoil fcious Drunkard, why puutfb’d, 
150. $ 22 

Q. 

Q ualities, fecondary ^palit/es, their 
Connexion er iHconfiJience unknown, 
23:3. § II 

Of Subjlanccs fcarce kncWable, but by 
Experience, 253. $ 14, 16 
Of Spiritual Subfianees lejs than of Gw- 
poreal, 255. § 17 

Secondary have no conceivable Confiexiou 
with the Primary that produce them, 
2 J 3 - § 12,13- P- 259. $ 28 
Of Sub fiances depend on remote Caufes, 
273. § II 

Not to be known by Defcriptions, 240. $2 1 . 
Secondary, how far capable of Demon- 
firoHm, 248. $ II, 12, 13 
What, 47. $ 8. p. 48. $ 16 
How faid to be tn things, 167. $ 2 
Secondary would be cfber, tf we could 
dtfeover the minute Parts of Bodies, 
129 $ II 

Primary polities, 47. $ 9 
How they produce Ideas m us, 48. $-12. 
Secondary polities, ibid. $ 1 3, 14, 15. 
Primary polities refembk our Heat, /#- 
condary not, 48. $ 15, 16, &c. 
fhiee forts cf ^altUcs m Bodies, 50. 
§23. i.e. Primary, fecondary mmedt- 
ately percetvahle, mtd fecenimy futf* 
dtately perceivable, ibid § 25 
Second^ ^ttldtes, are hare Powers, 

SO. § 23 , 2 ( 4 , 2 ^ 

Secondary l^alities have ne dtfcermble 
ConMfCiott with the fuff, ibid. 4 ' 2 ^* 
QuigCickins, hew little to ha, 

‘ f f f a 
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R m ideas, i6s 

, Realbi^, its •various S^tfications, 
3ijy. ^ 1. ITbat, ibid. a 
Ke^fou ts natural Ke^vtlatton, 331. § 4 
It mufi jUdg ofKevelation, 334. 9 14, 1 5. 
It mufi be our lafi Guide m every thing, ib. 
Four Parts of Keafim, 316. §3 
Ulsere Pjeafon fails us, 422. § 9 
Neceffary in all but Intuition, 323. § ijf. 
j 4 s contra-difiinguifij d to Faith, ssihat, 
326. f 2 

«i «<» ^0 the Ktmvledg of innate 
truths, 5. § 5, 6, 7, 8 
General Ideas ^ general Termt^ and Rea-- 
fon, ufually grow together, 7. $ 15 
She VerdtSl of it not neceffary to confirm 
a knownDivineKevelation,s6^--$6^. 
How the DefeU of it is help'd by Ke- 
•velation, 572, 573 
Recolledlion, 93. § i 
Reflexion, 32. §4 
Related, 38. § i 
Relation, 63. $ 7. p. 138 

Kelation proportional, 133. § i 
Natural, ibid. § 2 
Infiituted, 154. $ 3 
Moral, ibid. § 4 
Numerous, 159. § 17 
Serminate in fimple Ideas, ibid. §18 
Our clear Idea of Kelation, ibid. § so 
Names of Relations doubtful, 160. §19. 
Without correlative Semis not fo com- 
monly obferved, 138. §2 
Different from the Things related, 1 39. $4. 
Changes without any Change in the Sub- 
jeit, ibid. $ 5 

AIwms between two, ibid. $ 6 
All Things capable of Relation, 1 39. § 6. 
Sfhe Idea of the Relation often clearer 
than of the Things related, ibid. § 8 
All terminate in fimple Ideas of Senfati- 
on and Reflexion, 140. $ 9 
Relative, 138. $ i 

Some Relative Terms taken for external 
Denominations, 138. $2 
Some for abfolute, ibid, f 3 
How to be known, 140. §10. 

Many Words, tho* feemtng abfolute, are 
Relatives, § 3. p. 141. § 3, 4, S- 
Religion aff Men have Time to inquire into, 

as- § 3 

But in many Places Ore hinder'd from 
inquiring, 336. $ 4 

Remembrance 0/ great> Force in common 
Life, 156. $ 8 
What, 28. $ 20. p. 56. $ 7 
Reputation of great Force in emmon Life, 
157. § 12 

Refhraint, loa ) 13 ‘ 

The Author's NciSqn tf it, 
448 ,^ 0 . not mceffarily underfi^ of 


the fame Boc^, 485, &c. The Mean- 
ing of has Body, uCor. v. lo. p. 486. 
The fame Body of Cbrifi arofe, and 
why, 489. How the &ripture con- 
fiantly fpeaks about it, 495 
Revelation, an imquefiionablc Ground,, of 
Affent, 315. §14. p. 565 
Belief no Proof of it, 334. § 15 
Traditional Revelation cannot convey 
any new fimple Ideas, 326. § 3 
Not fo fure as oiirReaJon cr Senfes, 327. 
§ 4 

In T kings of Rea fon no need of Revela- 
tion, 327. § 5 

Cannot over-rule our clear Knowlcdg, 
327- § S - P- 329- § to 
Muft over-rule Probabilities of Reafon, 

328. $ 8, 9 

Reward, what, 154. ^5 
Rhetorick, an Art of deceiving, 234. § 34. 
S 

S Agacity, 247. § 3 

Same, whet hr Siihftance, Mode, or 
Concrete, 152. § 28 

Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid in a Mi- 
crofeope, 129. § ii 

Sceptical, no one fo Sceptical as to doubt 
bis own Extfience, 291. § 2 
Scepticifin, The Author's Definition of 
Knowledg leads not to it, 509. The 
Btfijop of Worcefter’j arguing rather 
tends to It, 51 1. Syllogifm not necejfa- 
ry to prevent It, 523 
Sch(X)ls, wherein faulty, 227. § 6,&c. 
Science divided into a Confideration of Na- 
ture, of Operation, and of Signs, 342. 
No Science of natural Bodies, 260. § 29. 
Scripture, Interpretations of Scripture not to 
be tmpofed, zzy. § 23. The Author's 
Veneration of it, 387, 389. The Ufe of 
Ideas in Underfiandmg it, <01, 502 
Self, what makes it, 149. § 17. p. 156. 

$ 20. p. 151. $ 23,24,25 
Self-Love, 177. § 2. partly Caufe of Un<- 
reafonahlenefs in us, ibid. 

Self-Evident Propofitions, where to he had, 
276, &c. 

Neither needed nor admitted Proof, 285. 
$ 19 

Senfation, 32. $ 3. diftinguijkcdile from 
other Perceptions, 249. $ 14 
Explain'd 49. § 21 
What, 93. § I 

Senlcs,Wi&y wc cannot conceifve otber^alities 
than the Objeiis of oar Senfes, i^o. § 3. 
Learn to dtfeern by Exerci/h, 240. $ 21. 
Much quicker would net he ufeful to us, 
129. $ II 

.Ostr Organs <f Sepfe fuited to our State, 
(29. $ 12, 13 

Senilble as (erf am as we need, 

298. § 8 ' * ’ 

Senli- 



the Firft VojLOME. 




I eyotti the pre- 


St'nliV>h /wtf vi.i'j) c, : 

1,- SmO 

.Smi-iiC, rtf'. ^ I'l 

b 'Vp'-. /kv, 39. § I 

\, i iiii'dt by the Muid^ ibid. § 2 
^ovoer oj the Miud mce tl’CM^ 61. § 1. 
S'hcMatenals of all nurKnuiUled^^i^^^ 1 o 
All pofiti'.e, 46. § I 
Very dtP'cnvt from thetrCaufes^r^S.^z^'i. 
Sin, vntb different Men fiaudi for different 
Atlion^^ 19. § 19 
Solidity, 41 § t 

Infepara^c from Body, 41. § i. 

By it B' dy filh Space, ibid. § 2 
This Iiuayait ly Stoucb, ibid. 

Hma dijiimn’ffj'd from Space, 41. § 3 
B'ow ILmbiefs, '42. § 4 
Something from Eternity dcmonjlrated, 
29I’ § 3 - P- 292- § 8 
Sorrow, 96. § 8 

Sov\ihmks not always, 34. §9,&c. 

Not tn found Sleep, 35. § 11, &.c. 

Its Immateriality we know not, 251. § 6. 
p. 257, 556 

Keltgton not I oncernd in tie Soul’s Im- 
materiality, ibid. § 6 
Our Ignorance about it, 152, § 27 
y'ifcc Immortality of it not proas d by Kea- 

fon, 568 571. Xm brought to 

light by Revelation, 571 
Sound, Its Modes, 92. § 3 
Spticc,itsJdeagotby Sight andTouch, 6 i.% 2 
Its Modifications, ibid. § 4 
Not Body, 65. § ti, 12 
Its Parts tnjeparable, 66. § 12 
Immoveable, 66. § 14 
Whether Body or Spirit, ibid. § 16 
Whether Sahfiance or Accident, 6 *]. § 17- 
Infinite, S']. §21. p.86. §4 
Ideas of Space and Body dtJlinU, 69. 

§ 24, 25 

Confiderd as a Solid, 82. § n 
Hard to conceive any real Being void of 
Space, 12. § II 

Specie;, i why changing one fmtple Idea oj 
the Complex one, is thought to change 
the Species in Modes, but not in Sub- 
fiances, 231. § 19 , , 

Of Animals and Vegetables, mfily da- 
fimuifijd by Figure, 208. § 29 
Of other things, by Odour, ibid. 

Made by the Umderftandmg far 0 >tmu- 
mcatwii, 197 - § 9 

No Species of mixed Modes without a 
Name, ibid. $ H 

Of SitbftMes, are determiu d by the no- 
fninal Effence, 201. § 7j 8, ii, * 3 ’ 
p. 198. § *3 „ ' , 

Not by fulfiantial^mms, 20*. % to 
Nor by the real f^ettte, 204. § J'®. 
p. ao 6 . § 35 


Of Spirits, how cUftiiiguiJFd, 20?. ii* 
More Species of Creatures above than be- 
low us, 203. f 12 

Of Creatures very gradual, ibid. § 12 
What IS neceffary to the making of Spe- 
cies Ly real Effences,zo^ $ 14, Sic, 

Klf Animal' and Plants, cannot bediftiit- 
gutjlfd by Propagation, 206. $ 23 
Of Animals and Vegetables, dtjlitiguififd 
principally by the Shape and Figure ^ of 
other things, by the Colour, 208. § 29. 

Of Man Itkewife tit part, 206. § 26 
Infiance, Abbot of St. Martin, ibid. 

Is but a partial Conception of what is in 
the Individuals, 209. § 32 
’itis the Complex Idea which the Name 
fiands for, that makes the Species, 
211. f 35 

Man makes the Species or Sorts, ibid. 

§ 36, 37 

But the Foundation of it is in the Simi- 
litude found in Things, 2H. § 36, 

37 

Every diftinH alftratt Idea makes a dif- 
ferent Species, ibid. § 38 
Speculation, Matters of it not prov’d by 
Votes, 516 

Speech, its End, 182. *5 i, 2 
Proper Speech, 184. § 8 
Intelligible, ibid. 

Spirits, the Exiftencc of Spirits not know- 
able, 299. § 12 
How ’tisprov’d, isi 
Operation of Spirits on Bodies, not con- 
ceivable, 259. § 28 

If'hat Knowledg they have of Bodies, 
241. § 23 

Separate, how their Knrwledg may ex- 
. cecd ours, 56. § 9 . , 

IVe have as clear a Rot ton of the Sub- 
fiance iff Spirit, as of Body^ 127. 

$ 5 . / 

A Conjeaure concerning one way oj 
Knowledg, wherein Spirits excel us, 
* 30 ^$ *3 

Our Ideas of Spirit, 131. § ijk- yE char 
as that of Body, 132. § 22 
Primary Ideas belonging to Spirits, 131. 

$ 18 

Move, J31. § 19, 20 

Ideas of Spirit and Body compared, 1 34. 

$ 30 

ffbe Exifience of Spirits as eafy to be ad- 
mitted as that of Bodies, ibid. § 28. 
We have no Idea haw Spirits communi- 
cate their T'hought, 136. 9 36 
How far we are ignorant ff the Being, 
l^ecies, and Properties ff Spirits, zjf 9.' 
f 27 . 

Sfbe Word Spirit don’t tiecejfarily denote 
Immateriality, 3^8, 568 * ’ 

Spirits : 



The INDEX to 

SiM| 0 i pffptiirt f^aks tfittOkrial 5ucc«rffott, M Idea rat ehkfly feom the 

ftrain cf mt Ideasi 45. j 9. p, yt. 
§ 6 

Wbtcb itrain is the Meafitre of it ^ 2 
$ 12 

Soilhifeuitt Botmm, wberem tt confifts^ n 3: 
-- - . § S 5 

ftn^t hat a latte way, 271. § 7. Sun, the Name of a Species^ the’ hut 
p, 2721 fto. p. 275. 5 ijT Me, J99. § I 

e cetl^s d Idea of Suhfiame in gene- Syllogifm, no help to Keafoning, 316. § 4. 


Stu^^, 5 1 
Subnauie. lOss. f i 
f^lMt if ft 2f. f xS' 

hmahta, ibid. . 

(he cimebrning Sttbftances\ 


tie 


rat, nuttas always a Part of the Ef- 
fi^Ci of the Species of Subjlames, 205. 
J 2i j. 

jh Su&ptancis we mufi retttfy the Stgntfi- 
cation cf dheir flames by the things, 
Ofbtb tbanhy Defintttons, 241. § 2^ 
9 ^ir Ideas Jivgle or collebftve, 62. § 6. 
flPSf have no d^tntt Idea of Subftance, 
y 18, 19 

Hie haw no Idea of pure Subftance, 126. 

Out^ Ideas of the Sorts of Sulfiances, 126. 
$ 3 » 4 ) ^ 

OhTer^ables in our Ideas of Subfiances, 
*36. $ 37 

ColleSline Ideas of Subfiauces, 137 
Itbey are Jingle Ideasy ibid. § 2 
^hree forts, 143. § 2 
^be Ideas of Subfiances have in the Mind 
a double Reference, 168. ^6 
^be Properties of iSdtbfiances numerous, 
and not at all to be known, 170. $ 9, 
10 

?7?e perfett Ideas of Subfiances, 127.* 
7 

Three forts of Ideas make our Complex 
one of Subfiances, 128. $9 
Subfiance not difear^d by theEJfay, 344, 
&c. 7 ‘be Jluth<a-*s Account of tt as 
clear as that of noted Logicians, 
345, &c. We talk like Children 
about ft, 126. 5 2 p. 346. T'he 



S*be Ufe of Syllogifm, ibid. 
Incontemencies of Syllogifm, ibid. 

Of no Ufe m Prohahihttes, 321. ^ y 
Helps not to new Lifcowries, 321. § 6. 
Or the Improvement of our fijicwledg, 
ibid. §. y 

Whether tn Syllogifm' the Mtddlfii^ 
may not be better plac'd, 32#* ' 

May be about Particulars, ibid. 
Certainty not to he placed ik /r,V| 

T 

T Afte and Smells, tbehr Medhs^ 9^. 
5 5 

Tcftiihony, bow tt lejfens its Foresy 3^3. 
$ 10 

Thinking, 93 

Modes of Thinking, 93. ^ I, 2 
Mens ordinary Wdy of Thktktng, 26S. 
§ 4 

An Operation of the Soul, 34. $ xo 
Without Memory ufelefiu *6. 4 tx 
Time, what, 73. $ 17, X Sr 
Not the Meafure of Motmt, W‘, § 22 
And Place, d^fiingmjk^lt Portions of 
infinite Duration am^^^nponfion, 79 
s, 6 : 

Two-fold, ibid. 9 6, 7 
Denominations from Time are Relatives', 
HI- § 3 

Toleration neceffarydn our iTate of Knotu- 
ledge, 31 X. 94 

Tradition, tbeoldef, thekfs credible, 328# 


, 2 P' 

^Author and the Stfisop of Worcefter _ ^ 

agree m tie Notton of it, 348, yyi. $ 6 
How the Mind forms the glUerai Idea Trifling Propofitims, 285 
ofH, 344» 352. T’he Amhor makes !^fcourfes, 28$* §*91 xo, xx 

"few- Trinity, nothing ifi the J^jfiay againft it, 

3^9 $ic. Tbk Atahot complains of 
im» the Controverfy, 390, 
ti»> DoHrine of it is own'd by 


of a, 3^ 35a. TUeAmh 
mt the mmg of it depend dn 
ctes of Men, 350. 'tis ufedf^I^nce 
or Nature^ 353. Idea of^o^cure, 
354, 355, 553- , 

cipies confift' with the Qenednty> Of its 
Mxifience, 550. Tea, they jprVtie it 
equally with the BiJhop*Sy 
Author ndicutd nm the if it 
by kts Smilies ofjhe MiepPlhd and 
Torndfcy ^e Certaiu^ of the 
^“•^^^bj^anee den*t fiippOfea cUar 

a Dialogite i*» 




, 2fl7- p. 268. 

^gbt, S 3. 

2 ^ 7 . 3 

M died tvm $ 
mraiy 270. fm < 

fmkim Nlfpnfitendied* V, 

In what^Jmj^Sy 



ef it metfanffi jso. 4 3 
^ kum m ity iy^ 


the Fii^ y- to If tf j* t. 


i$ 

mowMtfAnfOi 




Shf j^hot^s profif/d f» Hn Wit a»d Joklgj^t^ 
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§ 22 

Vacuum^ ibid. 


y Acuum poffble^ 68. 

Mattm proves a 

Ui 

We have an Idea of tt, 41. $ 3. p. 43. 

§ 5 

Variety in Mens Purfuits accounted for^ 

M 3 . $ 54 ,&c. 

Vertuc, wbat tn Reality, 19. §18 
What tn tts emmon Jpphcation, 16- 
§ 10, M ' 

Is preferahie under a hare PojUibiUty of 
a future State, X19. $ 70 
Urn taken, 19. $ 17 
Vice lies tn wrot^ Meafutes of QaoA^ 34** 

$ 16 

XJnderftanding, 98. § St 6 
Ltke a dark Reotn^ 61. f *7 
When rightly tlfodf 2> $ J? 

STiree ^s of Pmeptton in the thdet'^ 
ftanSit^, 98. $ if 

Wholly pajfve in the Reception of fimpUt 
Ideas, 39 §2j 

Uneafinefs atom determines the Will to a 
new Alltou, 164. § 29, 31, 33, &c. 
PHsy it determines the Will, lod. § 36, 
37 

Caufesefit, ii 4 ' $if7>&c. 

Unity, an Idea both of Senfation and Re- 
fieSiion, 4i- § 7 . 

Suyifrefied by every things 83. f i 
Univeriality ts only sn Stgnsi i8*l* ii. 
Univerials, how made. 59 § 9 
VoIiti<»l» what, 98. 5 j. p. loi. § l$ 
Setter known by Rcfiedlton than Wofpky 
104. § 30 

Voluntary, what, p. 98. § y. p. it>d. 
§ M. p. 104. § 28 

W 

W Hat is, is, ts not univerfally ajfented 
to, -I * § 4 . , 

’Where and when, 80. § 8 , 

Waoleb tiger than its Parts^ its Vf^ #79. 
f M J' 

And Part, mt imate M$at, 13* | 
WMI, ^hat^ ^8, f 5, p loi. jif %$* 

P^iff^^^es thf ibid. i$p 

$ |ipi * 

94^ 


f » 

Words, an ill Ufe tf Whrdbt vmspt^ 

. dranee of KHO/wbedg, f 5* * , 
nbufe of Words, zn 6 ^ 

Sells introduce S'ords^ withotd 
cation, ibid. $ 2 

Sthe Schools have coined muUitttdes ef 
mfigntficant Words, ibidt $ 2 . 

And rendered others obfeure, 227. f 6 . 
Often ufed without Signification, nnS* 
$ 3 

And why, 227. § y 

hiconfiancy in thetr life, a% Abnfe ^ 
U ords, ibid. $ y 

Qlfcurity, an Abttfe if Words, 227. 
$ 6 

Stahng them for things, anyibufe f 
Words, 22. § 14 r' . * 

Who mo(t liable to this Abufe of Watdi, 
ibid. 

Sthis Abufe of Words ts a Caufe of Ob*- 
ftmacy m Error, 230. § 16 
Making them ftand for real Effemes, 
which we know not, ts an Abufe of 
Words, 230. $ 17, 18. 

^he Suppojition bf tbeir certain evident 
Sisyufication, an Abufe of Words, 232. 
$ 22 

Uje of Words ts, i. STo commumcate 
Ideas. 2. With ^uicknefs. 3. ro 
convey Knowledg, 233. § 23, 24 
Ilow they fail tn all tbefe, ibid. 5 2d 
&c. 

How tn Subfiances, 234. f 32 
How in Modes and Relations, 

$ 3 3 • 

Mafufe of Words a great Caufe of ErnA, 


ibid. 


ssjif* § 4 
'Obfih 


OfObfiint^, di 6 .\$ ^ 

And f Wramhng, ipijd. § 6 
Signify one tWt^ m.Mnquines, and ano- 
ther Difputes, 236. $ 7 
site Meaning of Words is made known 
in fimpte $eas by Jbewing, 238. 
$ 14 • 

nmed M'ides by defining, ibid. $ ly. 
/» J^hfianees by Jbewmg and deftnn^ 
too, 240. $ 19, 21, 22 
^be til CfOnjequence of learning Words 
firfik and their Meanti^ fterwmtds^ 
241 . $ 24 

No 3ame te ask Men ths Mha0ng f 
their Words, wkere fb^ en* dtathifuf. 


44*- i m 
Aes to h* ufed eptAarnty fatm 


him dsthtminet kmt$ 
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Worda : i8i. ^ , 

S^fj^ infenfikS dwil*w] 

fmm$s ojfini^ Ubm^ iMd. f $ 

Jtkme no n^urai Significatim^ i%t. 

§ t . 

JjMf ky 184. § 8 

f^noMotekf for (be Ideas pf 
tSi, I i,a, i. 
fit with a delate J^eference, 
t. So tke fdeas m the Hearen^s Mtfd^ 
183. $ 4 

a. fq tbe Retthfy of S^bmgs^ ibid, f 5. 
hy Qi/ionh to emtP fdeas^ 183. 

^en ufsd voithout Stemficatton, 1 84 $ 7. 

i^d. 9 I 

#% Jome Words of om Language cannot 
he tranjlated $1^0 tbofe of another^ 

196. 9 ^ 

Wby Jbamp, hyenfo larf^ on Words, 199. 

• f I6‘* 


How tfordfa tr* in ww i^y^t^UatloSSa 
00 cemtioi^ to he ufed, axf. f 51. 
ffy/W tboft itom to be mboriz% 4?a| 

4ii 

Gnstl Ufe (f Words, 218. $ 3 
Fbtlpjophteal Ufe of Words, ibid. 
fbeje very different, 222. § 15 
Mtfs then End, when tbtyexette notht 
the Heantex the fam Idea at is in tf>e 
Mmd of the Speaker, 219. § 4 
What Words are tnofi doabtfuk emd why, 
ibid. § 5,e^r. 

What unmielltgibloy ibid. 

Are fitted to the Ufe (f eomnmi L*fe, 
15 J. 

Not tranjlatahle, 123. § 6 
Worfhip, not an mnate Idea, 24. § 7 
Wrangl^ loben we wrangle about Words, 
289. 9 13 " . 

Wtitings ant lent, why hardly to be precife-* 
ly iinderfiood, 225, $..23 
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